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THE BOYAL COMMISSION ON IRISH PUBLIC WORKS. 



minutes oe proceedings AND evidence. 



FIRST DAY— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26th, 1886. 

The Commission met at 8, Riclnnond-terrace, Whitehall, to consider their course of proceedings. 



SECOND DAY— WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd, 1886. 

The Commission met at 30, Merrion-square, Dublin. 

Present: — Sir James Allport (Chairman) ; James Abernethy, Esq. ; J. Wolfe Barry, Esq. ; 
J. T. Pirn, Esq. 



TT. R. Le Fanu, esq., called in and examined. 



. Le 



1. The Chairman . — We have nothing before us to 
indicate what you wish to say ; so that we must leave 
you to make your own statement, and after that, if 
we should require to put any questions to you, after 
we have considered what you have said, you will kindly 
favour us with your presence on another occasion ? — 
Certainly. I have been in charge of the arterial 
drainage department of the Irish Board of Works, 
since shortly after I joined the Board in 18G3. Sir 
Richard Griffith, the then Chairman, had it in charge 
for a time, but it was very soon handed over to me. 
Previous to that, under the Act 5 & 6 Victoria, chap. 
89, there had been 119 drainage districts carried out 
under the Board. The procedure, as perhaps you 
are aware, was different at that time from what it has 
been since 1863. The Board of Works, under the Act 
I have referred to of 5th & 6th Vic., chap. 89, carried 
out the works themselves, having previously, in the 
first instance, obtained the assent of two-thirds of the 
proprietors to the constitution of the district. I sup- 
pose I need not go into the details of the working of 
that Act, as they are fully described in the Report of 
Lord Crichton’s Committee which you have before you. 
•Originally there was to be the assent of two-thirds, 
but when the famine came on in 1846 aud 1847, it was 
reduced to the assents of one-half of the proprietors, 
The works were then carried out with the results 
which you will see in a table which I shall put in 
£ Vide Appendix.] There were then complaints of the 
excess of cost, the proprietors could not pay the 
amount, and there was a Commission appointed, and 
Sir Richard Griffith, Colonel Harness, and Sir John 
M'Kerlie, held meetings in all the districts, and 
decided what would be a fair charge to put upon the 
proprietors for the improvements that their lands had 
received from the drainage. There were very large 
remissions made, you will find the amount to be 
something like a million or more, from the actual cost 
of the districts ; and the proprietors were only charged 
with the benefit they were supposed by that Committee 
to have derived from the works. 

2. How was the balance raised — how was the 
million remitted ? — It was a free grant from Govern- 
ment. The Government having expended all the 
money on the drainage, an Act of Parliament was 
passed remitting that charge. There was power given 
to the Commissioners of the Board of Works — on the 
application of a landlord who could not agree with his 
tenant, provided that tenant was a leaseholder — to fix 
on the tenant, after hearing all that the tenant and his 
witnesses had to say, what increase in rent the tenant 
should pay to the landlord, by reason of the improve- 
ment his farm had received. In general the landlords 



arranged with their tenants, and the applications 
were not very numerous. There were great com- 
plaints then of the Board of Works having carried 
out these works at an undue cost; and in a 
great number of cases, as you will see from 
this table, especially in the larger districts, the 
original estimates were very greatly exceeded. There 
were causes for that which did not operate under the 
subsequent Act ; though the excess over estimates of 
the districts carried out under the subsequent Act, 
is just as great as the excess over estimates of the 
districts originally earned out. Some of the causes 
that led to the excess were these : — the works were 
undertaken as relief works, which of course makes a 
very great difference in the cost. You are obliged 
to employ labourers that are not fit to do the 
work, and that you would not otherwise employ, 
in order to give employment to the poorest class of 
men ; you are obliged to work at all seasons, e.y., in 
winter, when you would otherwise suspend those 
works to some extent ; and more men are forced upon 
you than can be very profitably employed on the works. 
That was one of' the principal reasons. Another 
reason was that all these works, after a short time, were 
suspended by Government for two to three years — 
almost all of them. The interest as a charge on the land 
was accumulating during that time when no works were 
being done : and as you will see in this table, the 
interest is a very large item, comparatively, with 
regard to extra cost, to the districts executed under 
the subsequent Act. 

3. Mr. Barry . — Do those two causes apply to both 
Acts?— -They do not apply to anything subsequent to 
1863. 

4. Do they apply to the time during which the 
Board of Works did the work? — To almost all the 
districts during the time that the Board of Works did 
the work. In 1863 an Act was passed throwing on 
the proprietors the duty of carrying out these works. 
Under that Act the proprietors apply to the Board 
by a petition praying that we might constitute by a 
Provisional Order (which has subsequently to be con- 
firmed by an Act of Parliament) a certain district. 
The Act requires that on receiving the petition we 
should return the plans, &c., the petitioners have pre- 
pared, to be lodged for public inspection ; and that 
we should appoint an inspector who, on a certain day 
stated in a notice cf the lodgment, should inquire into 
all objections. This notice calls for objections to the 
project; in fact he would inquire into the whole pro- 
ject to see whether he could recommend it, whether 
any alterations should be made in the plans, 
estimate or in the schedule as to the anticipated 
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Nov. 8, 1888. improvement in tlic land, or in the extent of land 
W K."lo which would be benefited. Very often he would 
Fanu, esq. strike out a portion of the land which the petitioners 
originally thought would be benefited, but which he did 
not consider would be benefited, in other cases he 
would add portions that might be benefited. 

5. Mr. Pirn . — Were those inspectors permanent 
officers of the Board ? — No, they wex-e not our officers ; 
they were the best men we could select at the time- 
men that we thought had most experience in drainage 
works. Mr. Roberts, our present Commissioner, was 
one whom we largely employed whenever we could 
avail ourselves of his services Mr. Kelly, who had 
been one of the best men we had had in carrying out 
the former drainage works (and who was afterwards 
largely engaged as a railway contractor) we appointed 
as another. Subsequently we employed a Mr. Kane,, 
who afterwards carried out a good many districts 
under the subsequent Act very successful^. We 
always got the best men we could. Mr. Roberts 
is not available now, being a Commissioner of Public 
Works ; Mr. Kane is dead, and Mr. Kelly is dead ; 
but we have employed since their time the best 
men we could get — Mr. Barrington, of Limerick, who 
has had large experience in drainage works, and others ; 
also Mr. Hill, the County Surveyor of Clare, who has 
had very large experience in works of that class. I 
should mention under the first Act there were 119 
districts carried out, of which I hand in a list [vide 
Appendix] showiug the name of the district ; the 
county or counties in which it is situated ; the area of 
the rain basin ; the extent of flooded lands ; the antici- 
pated improved value per acre ; the amount expended 
on works ; the amount of interest ; the total, and the 
cost per acx-e and the return per cent, per aixuuxn. I 
I will hand in these returns for both Acts [vide 
Appendix]. 

G. The Chairman . — Up to what date would that be 1 
— That would be all previous to 1SG3, but the first 
were practically completed about 1857, and the fiixal 
awards were made about 1859. There wex-e forty-two 
districts exeexxted under the Act of 1863, of which I 
will give you further ixxformation by-and-bye. 

7. Mr. Fim . — What was the date of those re- 
missions of which yoxx spoke ?- -1859. It was after 
many complaints had been made. 

8. The Chairman . — Which is the second Act ? — 26th 
and 27th Victoria, the Act of 1863. There was the 
27th and 28th Victox-ia, chapter 73, after, and thex-e 
were sevei-al amending Acts. The fix-st Act is the 
Act of 1842, axxd there was an amending Act of 
the 8th and 9th Victox-ia, cap. 54, and the second Act 
is the Act of 1803. I shall also put in an abstract 
(vide appendix) showing the cost and the comparative 
return in various classes of districts — those which cost 
over £70,000, those which wex-e between £20,000 and 
£70,000, those which were between£5,000and£20,000, 
and those xxnder £5,000 — from which you will see that 
the estimate was much more lax-gely exceeded iix 
all the large districts than in the others. The smaller 
districts were the most profitable, the returns beixxg 
much mox-eandthe expenditux-e mxxcli less. You willsee 
the same result to a gx-eat extent in the expenditxu-e 
under the later Act. 

9. Do you give yoixr reasons why that extra ex- 
penditure was incurred ? — As far as I can. I cannot 
say much as to the later Act. With regard to the 
cax-lier Act I have given as far as I know the i-easons, 
axxd I shall say soxxxethixxg upon the later Act, giving 
you nxy reasons as far as possible. Contimxiug my state- 
ment as to the proceedings under the Act of 1863, 

I had got as far as the appointment of axx Inspectox-. 
The Inspector reports to the Board of Works, making 
such alterations as he thinks necessax-y iix the plaxxs 
and estimates. His report is then lodged for public 
inspection with the plans as amended by him. Ob- 
jections are called fox-, and forms of asseixt ax-e sent to 
the petitioners, in ox-der that they may obtain, if they 
can, the necessary assents to the district ; which up 
to a few years ago v as two-thirds of the proprietors. 



That was sxxbsequently amended by a Bill brought 
in, I think, by tlxe O’Conor Don, who was anxious 1 to 
lower the proportion to one half of the proprietor.? 
that is, provided one-third do not dissent in writing' 
After we have, considered all the objections made 
and seen that the xxecessary assents are given we 
coxxstitute the distx-ict by Provisional Ox-dex-, which is 
of no fox-ce until it is confirmed by Parliamexxt ; and 
there have been very few cases in which there has been 
opposition in Parliament to the orders. The Drainage 
Board theix applies to us for a first instalment of the 
loan which has been sanctioned by the Treasure 
which loan is the full amount of the estimated cost 
of the wox-ks. 

1 0. Mr. Barry. — May I ask whether a “ proprietor ” 
is strictly the landowner, or whether the leaseholder is 
in any way held to be a proprietor ? — A leaseholder 
who lias a lease of forty years unexpired, is a pro- 
prietor. 

1 1 . But not under forty yeai-s ? — Not under forty 
years. I should have mentioned that the oi-iginal 
Act of 1863, did not propose tlxat the Government 
should advance the whole of the money, but that the 
Drainage Board should raise money puisne to the 

- Government charge. That was found unworkable 
altogether for no one would lend. Therefore the 
amending Bill was brought in, enabling the Govern- 
ment to lend the whole amount of the cost of the 
works. We then make them a loan, the first instal- 
ment being one-fifth of the amount of the loan, 
provided that in lax-ge loans no instalment exceeds 
£10,000. Having expendexl that, they apply to us 
for a second instalment. We then have axx inspection 
of the works to see that that nxoxxey has been duly 
expended on the sanctioxxed wox-ks ; and we also have 
all accounts and vouchers sent up and examined by 
our accountant, axxd on seeing that that amount has 
beexx satisfactorily expeixded, we issue a second instal- 
ment, and so oxx until the completion of the works. 

12. Mr. Barry. — Are the costs of the preliminary 
iixquiry paid for out of the first instalmexxt 1 — They are 
all made part of the loan on tlxe distx-ict. 

13. Ax - e they paid for out of the first instalment? 

— Yes. In all districts the time in which the 

works ought to be completed is limited by their Act, 
which we have the power of extending for three years 
further, on cause being shown. When the extended 
time has expired we have no further power, and the 
Drainage Board has to get, as they have had to do in 
two cases, an Act extending the time further. These 
cases were the Upper Tnny and tlxe Suck. The Upper 
limy took an unusual time to do from vax-ious causes, 
and its cost was enox-mous, nearly double the estimate. 

14. Do they have to get a special Act of Pax-liament 
for that ? — Yes. 

15. Not a provisional ox-der 1 — No; the Tx-easux-y 
said they wex-e advised they had no power to bx-ing in 
such a Bill, and that the Drainage Boax-ds themselves 
must bx-ing in the Bill for extending their time for the 
completion of the wox-ks. On the completion of the 
works, or as soon as possible afterwards, we fx-anxe a 
draft award, charging the whole amount of the cost 
of the wox-ks and the intex-est that has been accumul- 
ating on the advaxxces on the Propx-ietox-s proportion- 
ately to the estimated increased value in . their lands. We 
then lodge that draft awax-d for public inspection, and 
we. give notice that one of the Commissioners (generally 
it has been myself unless something interfered with my 
doing so anti Mr. Roberts took my place), will hold a 
meeting to hear objections to the draft award. Having 
heax-tl all these objections, and altex-ed the award as 
may be necessax-y (still charging the whole amount on 
the proprietors), we then make that award final. Up 
to the year 1871 the proprietors had no power to ask 
us to fix the increased rent that their tenants were to 
pay, except with regard to tenants who had leases, it 
being supposed that they could deal with the tenants 
from year to year themselves. The applications were 
tlxerefox-e very few. When the Land Act of 1870 was 
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passed it was necessary that the power of putting the 
increased rent on the tenants should be extended to 
tenants from year to year. But even since then the 
applications have not been as numerous as you would 
have supposed. The landlords, I think, as a rule, 
have settled with their tenauts the increased rent they 
have to pay for their improvements ; and when that is 
not so they apply to us, stating what increased rent 
they think should be placed on the tenants. We give 
notice then to the tenants and hold an inquiry as to 
what advantage the tenant is to gain, and we fix a fair 
increased rent as far as we can possibly ascertain it, 
liearin" all the evidence of the tenant and of the pro- 
prietor, and judging from our own knowledge of the 
works and from the schedule of improvements, we fix 
on the tenant whatever we think is the actual value 
of the improvements which has accrued to him 
from the works. Of course the landlords are at 
a very heavy loss where the estimates have been 
largely increased. In some of these larger districts, 
under" that- later Act that I mentioned, the cost per 
acre was £7 18s. 8d. which the landlord has to pay. 
The tenant pays £3 11s. Gil. per acre at most. We 
never put more upon him than the improved value in 
the schedule. 

1G. The Chairman. — Are these statute acres'! — 
Statute acres. 

17. Mr. Pirn. — Is that the capital value of the im- 
provement! — Yes. The improved annual value is 
os. 8d. per acre, £3 11s. Gd. is the return per cent, 
per annum on the outlay. The cost was £7 18s. Sd. 
per acre, which the landlord paid ; and the most which 
could be put on the tenant would be the £3 11s. 6c?., 
and in many cases less, because the tenant showed that 
he was not improved up to the value stated in the 
schedule, but never more. 

18. Mr. Barry. — What does that amount to in 
annual value in the two instances! — Thirty-five years 
is the longest time they have for repaying it. 

19. The Chairman. — They take thirty-five yeai-s to 
refund that money ! — Yes, they pay five per cent, on 
the loans to pay off their charge. 

20. Mr. Pirn. — The money is lent at 3^1 — Yes. 
That is, practically, 3L We have only power, I 
should mention, under the Act to fix the time of 
payment either at twenty-two years or thirty-five. I 
remember when that. Act was introduced we recom- 
mended that we should have the option of fixing a 
number of years between twenty-two and thirty-five, 
according to the scale of return, but Parliament chose to 
fix it at these two definite periods, so that what we do 
now is, if a district does not show a return of Gi per- 
cent. we apply to the Treasury for permission to extend 
tire time of repayment to thirty-five years. 

21. The Chairman. — The whole of the £11 of the 
landlords and the tenants would be repaid in thirty- 
five years at 5 per cent. ! — Yes. 

22. Mr. Barry. — Is it £11 in the two instances — I 
thought that the total was £7 18s. Sd. 1 — That is the 
total, and not £11 : that is what the landlord would 
have to pay ; but he would be recouped in those cases 
something approaching one-half. 

23. The tenant, therefore, would pay 5 per cent, 
upon that lower sum — approximately Is. in the pound 1 
—Yes, we should fix the tenant to pay probably 
5s. Sd. an acre in the instances referred to. 

24. Mr. Abernethy. — Whatever you think the in- 
creased value of the land is 1 — Whatever we arrive at 
as being the true improvement to him per acre we 
would give an instrument to the landlord enabling 
him to make that part of the rent. The Land Act, 
of course, very much interfered with the working of 
the Drainage Act, because landlords have little 
interest in undertaking these works now, and 1 think 
vei-y few will be undertaken unless assistance is given 
by the Government in the way of grants. I hardly 
know of any district in which the Act will be applied. 

25. Mr. Pim. — Are you now speaking of the Land 
Act of 1S81 ! — Yes, and the other Act affected it, too, 
to a very considerable extent. 



26. Still there have been some carried out! — Yes 
forty-two districts have been carried out altogether 
since 1863. 

27. Do you know how many since 1S70, which is 
the date of the first Land Act! — Not at this moment. 
The last Land Act is the Act that has really most 
affected it, because those tenants who have not gone 
into the Land Court to get their rents fixed do not 
care very much what we put on them, and I tell 
them “ if you are dissatisfied with what we put on 
you as an increased rent you can go into the Land 
Court, the Land Court will see the land just as it is 
and they will fix whatever rent they think is a 
fair rent.” The landlord may contend that he 
ought to get the addition put on by the Board of 
Works. The tenants say, “The Land Court will 
probably say what the Boai-d of Works have put on 
may be perfectly fair and right ; but if so the previous 
rent was too high and therefore we will fix the rent ac- 
cordingly.” So that I do not think the landlords will 
consent to promote more districts. 

28. Have any districts been carried out since 1881 1 
— Yes ; and there are a few being carried out now. 
Two very large districts were undertaken about the 
year 1877 — the Suck and the Erne. They did not 
begin to work on the Erne until about 1881: the Suck, 
I think, was about the same time. Those two dis- 
tricts will be, I am afraid, very bad for the proprietors. 
With regard to the Erne the estimate is already ex- 
ceeded, or will be, by £50, 000 on an estimate of £76,000, 
and that will reduce the return to about four per cent, 
where it was expected to be eight or nine per cent. 

29. Mr. Pim. — Is the work on the Erne complete 1 
— No, and will not be for three or four years. They 
may have to get an Act of Parliament. The Suck 
got an Act of Parliament last Session to extend their 
time for the completion of the works. In that Act 
there is a section inserted enabling the tenants to elect 
members of the District Drainage Board ; that is the 
only provision in it regarding tenants, making any 
alteration. In the Bill that was introduced in 1884 
and 1885, but has not passed yet because it was blocked 
by some. Irish members, and has been blocked every 
Session, — the Arterial Drainage and Land Improve- 
ment Bill — there is a section enabling, under certain 
circumstances, the tenants to take the place and the 
liabilities of the owners. This is with the view to try 
to enable districts to be carried out with the consent of 
the occupiers, at least it is the first step towards that. 
But I do not think either of those provisions would 
work satisfactorily. One provides that if the owner 
agrees to let a tenant stand in his place he may do so. 
Well, an owner will not agree to the tenant standing 
in his place, because he is only liable during his 
tenancy and on the expiration of the tenancy 
the owner becomes liable. The other provision of 
that clause enables our Board, if we see sufficient 
cause, should the owner not consent, to put the 
tenant in the place of the owner, if the tenant 
wishes to be so placed. We are to consider all the 
circumstances of the case, but the landlord is not 
prevented from dissenting ; and a proportion of one- 
third dissents prevents us being able to make a Pro- 
visional Order, so that I do not think the clause will 
work in promoting districts. My own opinion is that 
uuless the tenants are the parties to elect the District 
Drainage Board, to be liable for the amount of loan, 
and to be the assenting parties, no more districts of any 
great extent will be carried out. 

30. When you use the word tenant, do you mean 
occupier! — That means any occupier. 

31. Whatever the term of his occupation may be 1 — 
Any occupier. Of course landlords who occupy the 
land themselves would be assenting so far as their own 
lands were concerned, but not as far as land in tho 
hands of tenants. 

32. The Chairman. — Does the assent of the tenant 
of to-day bind his successor of to-morrow ? — Not 
under the Bill, but it should according to my idea— 
it should bind the tenant’s interest. 

B 2 




IV. R. Lc 
Fanu, esq 
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Nov. s. 18S6. 33. Mr. Pirn. — But, if instead of disposing of his 

W. rTTg land, he hands it back to his landlord ? — The landlord 
Fann, esq. becomes liable then. 

34. Is that the law at present ? — Yes, that is the 
way it works. The landlord at present binds his suc- 
cessor in the same way. 

35. Mr. Barry. — But the other suggestion would 
permit the tenant of to-day to bind the landlord? — Yes; 
I think it is quite fair that he should, because it would 
bind the interest in the land, and therefore bind the 
landlord to the extent of the improved value. 

36. It would be a first charge on the letting value 
of the land ? — Yes, it should be a first charge on the 
occupier’s interest in the land. The tenant should have 
to pay it not as rent to his landlord, but as an inde- 
pendent charge, collected like a county cess or poor 
rate. In the collection of County Cess suppose a farm 
is vacant, and that this year no cess can be collected 
off that farm, in the next half-year the loss in the cess 
by reason of that farm being vacant is put on the whole 
district, it is added to the cess of the next year ; that 
gives an interest to all the occupiers to see that every 
one pays his cess as far as he can. 

37. Then if it were a yearly tenant charging his 
land he would charge his land as against the landlord, 
and cause the succeeding tenant to pay the landlord so 
much less, in consequence of this charge ? — There is a 
difficulty ; and the landlord would object to this, very 
likely, also because he would say if a man is charged 
7s. an acre more for the land, owing to these improve- 
ments, he will make that a reason why he is not able 
to pay his full rent. So that there are difficulties 
in the way of working it out. Then of course 
the tenants would never assent if they were to be 
charged the whole cost of the work ; they would only 
assent on knowing beforehand what they would be 
charged. And if the cost exceeds the estimate, there 
is no way of meeting the deficit then, except by making 
that a matter of grant, and without grants, and with- 
out the tenants being made primarily liable, I think 
there will be very few more districts carried out. 
With regard to the excess of cost it is very hard to 
give a reason in these recent districts. It has been 
most remarkable in the larger districts. They had 
great difficulties with their contractors. Some con- 
tractors failed and broke down, and they were for years 
carryingout the works. Of course interest accumulated 
with the length of time, and the payments to the 
engineers increased, and everything of that sort, the 
estimate has been nearly double in one, and very 
nearly so in another large district where, I think they 
had four engineers jointly carrying it out — that is the 
Mulkear District. The Rathangan district, in the 
Queen’s county, was another. There was one engineer 
I have already mentioned — Mr. Kane — who lately, 
until his death about three years ago, we largely 
employed in inspecting districts where he was not 
at all interested himself. We had known him for 
years. He had originally carried out some very suc- 
cessful districts under the earlier Acts for us. He 
got up six districts under the Act of 1863. His esti- 
mates were only exceeded by 3 '5 per cent, or there- 
abouts, and his districts were, all six, paying districts. 
He was a man of great experience in drainage works, 
and a man that I do not think would have tried to 
urge proprietors to get up a district unless he thought 
it would be a really paying one. I do not, of course, 
like to mention any other engineers, but I think part 
cf the cost has been due to engineers not being as 
careful or as skilful as they might have been. It 
was due also to the District Drainage Boards not 
attending to their duties as strictly as they ought. 
And that, I think, is evidenced by the fact that after 
all this expense has been gone to the District Drainage 
Board whose duty, when the district is completed, is to 
maintain the works in proper order, in a very large 
number of cases, entirely neglect that duty. Any- 
one charged under the award, or whose lands are 
affected has a right to complain to us. I may 



mention that I was an engineer, in large practice 
in Ireland, before the Act of 1863, and I had seen 
a good many neglected districts, and I consulted 
Colonel M'Kerlie upon the subject, and suggested 
that we should do something, and that it was a 
great pity to see these districts, upon which such 
large sums had been expended, becoming useless, and 
we got the Drainage Maintenance Act passed about 
the year 1866. We got power thereby, if anybody 
injured should make a complaint to us, to call upon 
the District Drainage Board to carry out the works 
to put the district in proper order; and if they 
neglected to do so we should step in and do it, and 
charge the proprietors with the cost. We have done 
that already in thirty-one cases. Therefore, you may 
think to what an extent the works have been 
neglected. In the Boyne district, which originallv 
cost £21,000, they had neglected it for twenty years — 
did nothing. We had to come in, and it cost £7,000 
to restore it to its original state. 

38. What is the ordinary machinery for charging 
the cost to maintenance. Is a rate made — does the 
District Drainage Boai'd levy a rate? — Yes, but we fix 
a rate on the landlords if we step in. I should have 
mentioned, perhaps before, that in fixing the increased 
rent on the tenant we put some small portion of the 
maintenance rate on him ; but the landlord is the per- 
son liable for the maintenance afterwards. The 
average cost of restoring districts which have been 
neglected for fourteen or fifteen years, has been 
from nine to sixteeen per cent, of the original cost; 
but the Boyne, from peculiar circumstances, cost 
nearly thirty per cent. We try, as far as we can, to 
get the District Drainage Board themselves to exe- 
cute the works, and it is only in the last resort that 
we step in. But in some cases the District Drainage 
Boards have asked us to do them ourselves, as they 
thought it would be more satisfactory. 

39. Mr. rim. — The cost of maintenance falls entirely 
on the landowners? — The cost of maintenance falls 
entirely on the landowners, except so far as we have 
added something in fixing the increased rent on the 
tenants. We think it is only fair - that the tenant 
should pay a fair portion of the charge for the main- 
tenance, as he is the man benefited. 

40. That is in making your original award ? — No, 
the award does not affect the tenants at all. The ten- 
ant has nothing to do with the award ; but on the 
subsequent application of the landlord we fix what 
increase is to be paid by the tenant. 

41. Have the tenants .any power of complaining to 
yon if the works are not maintained ? — Yes ; and 
under the Act we have the power, independent of 
anyone applying, if we find that the district is neglected, 
of stepping in ourselves. 

42. Is that under this Maintenance Act of 1866 ? — 
Yes ; we have power either ourselves of inspecting a 
district and it it is not properly maintained calling on 
them to execute the works within a certain time ; or 
if the tenants complain in the first instance we send 
the complaint to the District Drainage Board, 
and on receiving their report we send it back to the 
tenants who have complained and hear what they have 
to say in reply. Then if we find it necessary we call upon 
the District Drainage Board to execute the works. We 
found in some cases the complaints were groundless. 

43. The Chairman. — The District Drainage Board 
consists I suppose of land-owners? — The District 
Drainage Board consists of land-owners exclusively, 
of proprietors within the district ; or their agents may 
be on the Board representing them. In the districts 
executed under the Act of 1863 none of those which 
cost more than £20,000 were remunerative; they were 
all a loss to the proprietor's. There were five of them 
altogether. Of twenty-two districts between £20,000 
and £5,000 eleven were remunerative, and eleven were 
irot. Of sixteen districts under £5,000 twelve were 
remunerative, which seems to show that the smaller 
districts are the paying districts. 
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44 _ ]\Xr. Pim . — "What do you mean by remunera- outside those, lands in the district may be benefited Nov. s, isss. 

t j ve ] i mean that the charge on the landlord did to some small extent. - — 

not exceed the benefit he got. 55. They escape all taxation although they derive Fanu Mn. 

45. That is the increased rent he got from the benefit from the drainage of the lands included in the 

tenants ? — Yes. district ? — I think in large districts they derive benefit 

46. The Chairman . — Then all above £20,000 are in a sanitary point of view — in improving the climate, 

failures ? They were all more or less failures. Of and in the earlier ripening of the crops — I mean in 

course they were a very great benefit to the country large districts like the Barrow and the Bann. I think 
generally in the improvement of the land ; but a loss there it would be only reasonable and fair, if the 

to the proprietors. Under the Act of 1863 nineteen Government were making a grant, that some small 

districts were brought forward and afterwards tax should be put on the whole of the rain basin 
abandoned from various causes. One, the Scariff, in the perhaps. 

County of Clare, was abandoned because they were 56. Does it go a step beyond that? Do you confine 
frightened at the Land Act and would not go on. your answer to the sanitary improvement or does the 
That was a district that apparently would have been landitself dei-ive benefit? — Idonotthinkthelandderives 
a paying one. any benefit beyond land within five feet or so over 

47. Mr. Pim . — At what date was that abandoned — the flood level, and all that is charged. All land that 

since 1881 ? — I should think since 1881. The Scariff we suppose to derive any benefit qud land is charged 

Board, I believe, have let the time lapse ; and they in the award proportionately to the benefit received, 

will have to get a renewal of their Act if they wish to 57. And your opinion is that no land above five 

„ 0 on. I do not think there is anything further on feet over the flood-level is benefited at all ? — I do not 

the "eneral drainage question that I have to state, un- think so, except it be in a large district where the 

less you wish me to say anything with regard to the damp exhalations are got rid of. 

Barrow. 58. Supposing the lands of the higher districts are 

48. Mr. Barry . — Is there any jurisdiction over navi- drained, they discharge a much larger volume of water 

gations, where navigations act as drainage conduits? than when they were undrained on the lands below 
— Yes ; we have in the Shannon : but the Shannon is them ? — Yes. 

not, properly speaking, a drainage district. It origi- 59. Is not that a question for consideration on the 
nally was intended that the proprietors should be subject of taxation ? — I do not think they would affect 
charged for the improvement of their lands, and it the lands below injuriously if larger watercourses are 
was anticipated that a larger number of acres would provided. 

be improved. There was no charge put on the pro- 60. The Chairman . — But to provide those larger 
prietors for any land improvements that were done watercourses involves expense, and the question 
by the Shannon Commissioners. There were about really is whether the lands above the five feet flood- 
13,000 acres relieved, but there was no charge for it. level are not injuring the lower lands by draining the 

49. That was not quite my question. Assume that upper lands so thoroughly and quickly ; and whether 
a navigation is bound by an Act of Parliament to they ought not to be taxed to a certain extent? — I 
maintain its navigation at any recognised or prescribed think it would be very difficult to ascertain that 
depth, and that navigation neglects to do so, does extent at all. 

the Public Works Department step in and take action 61. Probably you are aware that this is a question 
against the navigation ? — I think so. We have had which has been very lai-gely discussed in England ? — 
no case of it yet, but we have the power on the Yes, the Conservancy Bill which passed the Lords but 
application of five ratepayers. did not pass the Commons gave power to charge 

50. The Chairman . — Have you the initiative ? — No. what are called the up-lands. 

There is.only one case to which that would apply, and 62. Yes. What I want to get at from you asaprac- 
that is the Bann. The strange kind of arrangement tical man in these matters is your opinion as to the 
in the Bann is that the trustees of the navigation are value that can be placed on the improved condition of 
to maintain the channel, with the exception of the the up-lands in consequence of the flood water being 
live weir basins ; whereas that channel is as necessary taken off so much quicker and thereby involving larger 
for the drainage pui-poses as for the navigation, and and rnoi-e expensive works in the low-lands ? — Well, I 
the drainage trustees have only to maintain it so far should not think that they gained much in that 
as these weir basins or embankments are concerned, way. 

The navigation trustees have neglected the work very 63. Mr. Barry . — The idea was that a man should 
much. The navigation does not pay. But the drain- drain his land to the sea ; that he has no right to 
age trustees have expended £1,000 a year on the throw his water upon his neighbour, and that if he by 
maintenance of their works; and in the years 1878, draining on to his neighbour necessitates his neighbour 
18“9, and 1880, they expended .£6,000 in dealing making larger drains he has not done his primary duty 
out these weir basiixs on the Bann. They expended, which was to drain into the sea ; and therefore he 
I think, £3,000 in 1878, £1,000 in 1879, and £1,000 must help to pay for these larger drains? — That gives 
in 1880 (I think those were the y.eax-s), without any rise to a very large question of how far thorough drainage 
beneficial result, because it was of no use unless the and how far the drainage above does affect the place 

other portions of the river, which are in charge of the below. Our experience is that it is very little ; and 

navigation trustees, were also cleared out. that even the ai-tei-ial drainage of an upper district does 

51. Mr. Barry. — What I wanted to know is whether not materially increase the floods below. In some 
the Board of Works could take action against the few instances I think it does. 

Navigation Board ? — Yes, we could. We have 61. The Chairman . — Then your attention has been 
power; but I think we have never had a case. called to this question ? — Yes ; not to the exact ques- 

52. Mr. Abernethy. — That would only be the case tion you pxxt, but to the question of whether lands 

where the neglect of the navigation affects the below whei-e a drainage district stops, half-way down 

drainage ? — The poweis we have are very similar to a river we will say, whether the lands lower down 
what they are in the Piers and Harbours Act ; if a that river ai-e liable to greater floods than they were 
pier is neglected anyone may complain to the Lord before the works of the upper district were carried 

Lieutenant, and he then applies to the Treasui-y to out. I do not think they are very materially 

get a loan to carry oxxt the woi-ks through xxs. affected. I think in some distx-icts where the river is 

53. From your experience of the woi-king of these comparatively small, and where there has been a 

Distinct Dx-ainage Acts, may I assume that in carrying large amount of flooded land, those floods become 

out these wox-ks, lands outside the distinct have been higher and do damage, because they would have spread 
benefited? — I think they are benefited. over all that land. 

54. An d they go scot-free? — They go scot-free. 65. Mi '.Abernethy. — A good deal of the evidence in 
It is not only the flooded lands that are charged ; but England went to show that tho floods which now take 
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place did not exist in former years before the uplands 
were drained! — J do not think the floods come higher, 
as a rule. I think they may in some isolated cases 
come a little higher, but it is almost to an immaterial 
extent. 

66. Mr. Barry. — Even supposing they were not 
higher than they were in former years, have you ever 
considered whether it is any part of the duty of those 
who occupy the uplands to bear their share in con- 
veying the water to the sea rather than to throw it 
down upon the lowlands! — If it is supposed that they 
do injury to the lowlands in any way it would be only 
fair that they should, but I am very doubtful about 
that. 

67. But surely the stream has to carry away not 
only the water from the lower portion of the lands, 
but also from the uplands 1 — It has. 

68. Mr. Pin. — But if you have to improve the lower 
portion of the stream to enable it to take away the 
floods, do you not in that way make it better able to 
carry away the water from both 1 — Yes ; but it carried 
it away before. 

69. The Chairman. — In improving the drainage for 
the lowlands, if the uplands take advantage of the im- 
provement by throwing down their water in three 
days, whereas, before, it took six or seven days to 
clear itself, surely the uplands are benefited by it at 
the expense of the lowlands? — I have not considered 
the question in that light. 

70. Mr. Abernethy. — With the improved outlet it 
may be worth their while to improve their drainage ? 
— Once you are five or six feet above the flood level 
you could thorough-drain your land, already, at any 
time. 

71. The Chairman. — Yes, a landlord has a right of 
course to drain his land ; but is not it fair, in con- 
sidering the money to be levied on the landowners, to 
ask whether they should not be taxed for the more 
speedy getting rid of their water ? — I think it would 
be very difficult to do it. A man would say, “ Is 
not my land exactly in the same condition now as it 
was after I thorough-drained it forty years ago ! 
I have done no harm to anyone, and now you want to 
tax me because other people want to get rid of their 
water.” 

72. Mr. Pirn. — Yes ; but has not the water they 
want to get rid of or the major portion of it, come 
down from the uplands ? — Yes. 

73. The Chairman. — And much more speedily than 
formerly? — Yes, to some extent. 

74. Mr. Pirn. — If there is any improvement in the 
uplands by what you have done by draining the low- 
lands, surely they might be asked to bear their share 
of the cost ? — But I think there would be no improve- 
ment in the uplands. 

75. Would notit be fair that the uplauds should 
pay some part of the cost of conveying away water, 
a large portion of which fell on their own land ? — 
Water always came there. They did not bring it 
there and it is doing them no harm. It was always 
there, and it always ran into the river. 

7 6. The Chairman — Why do they drain their land 
if it does them no harm? — I do not think the drainage 
has materially increased the floods below. 

77. Mr. Pirn. — Do not the uplands send down a 
deposit of sand, mud, and gravel that causes an 
obstruction below in many cases which you have 
artificially to remove? — Ho, I think not. The water 
that comes out of thorough drainage is clear water. I 
think, as far as obstructions are concerned the arterial 
drainage ought to be carried out — I mean as far as anv 
injury is done to the lowlands. We have had that 
in a tributary of one of the old districts. The tribu- 
tary that comes in near Lord Charleville’s demesne 
at Tullamore, that tributary brongli t down a good 
deal of gravel and sand, and they made sand traps 
which . were to be cleared out to prevent it going into 
the main river. 

78. The Chairman. — Yes ; that to a certain extent 
answers in the affirmative the question I have put. 



79. Mr. Pirn — Would you charge the co3tofthat 
upon the lands through which that river ran before it 
came to that point ? — I have not thought of that. I 
think you would find it veiy hard. People who do 
not assent may be charged in spite of themselves 
but if assents were required no man would ever 
assent. 

-80. Could it not be done by a poundage rate on 
the valuation? — It could, but at the same time I think 
the uplands are all benefited in a sanitary point of 
view and in other ways. Another thing is towns 
have not hitherto been charged, but those through 
which a new district goes ought to be charged for their 
drainage. On the Barrow district there is Monaster- 
evan, the gardens of which are often flooded, and 
Portarlington, and those towns ought to be charged 
fully and fairly for the benefit they derive. 

81. The Chairman . — You dropped a remark just 
now about being taxed without their assent ? — Yes 

82. I am afraid we are all subject to that, are we 
not? — I am afraid we are. 

83. Mr. Barry . — Are you aware that this matter 
has been investigated a good deal of late years as to 
the chargeability of the uplands ? — I have heard a good 
deal of it, but I have not read much. 

84. But you have not considei-ed the point on the 
general principle of whether the uplands have a right 
to drain their land in such a way as to flood the low- 
lands ? — I do not think they would have any right ; but 
I would doubt the fact that any drainage that lies 
been done or is likely to be done floods the low- 
lands. 

85. Apart from improved drainage, the rainfall, 
which has to find its way to the sea from the uplands 
and through the lowlands, finds its way to the sea and 
damages the lowlands in so doing. On general prin- 
ciples does that seem equitable? — You <osk whether 
the uplands should be charged because the rain that 
came there went down on the lowlands. 

86. The Chairman . — Let me put it in this way. 
The uplands, we will assume, are not drained, and 
consequently the rainfall, however excessive it may be, 
takes a certain number of days to find its way down 
into the valleys ; but the owner of those uplands, to 
improve his property, drains his land and then the 
water finds its way down in half the time. I presume 
that would be somewhere near the fact if he thorough- 
drained his land ? — Yes, it may be so. 

87. Then, surely, by throwing this water on the 
lowland, in half the time that it would take nat urally, 
the lowland owner is injured and the upland owner is 
benefited? — If he has drained his land ? 

88. I admit, if he has not drained his land, it does 
not apply ; but if he has drained his land surely he 
ought to pay something towards the cost of getting 
rid of it? — So far as he has iu any way increased the 
floods below, I think he ought. 

89. That is the whole question ? — Yes ; but then I 
do not know whether that increase is material. 

90. Have you any information to give us as regards 
the mill dams which obstruct the free flow of the 
water ? — In all districts that have yet been executed the 
mill has either been purchased or the mill-wheel 
lowered, and the dam lowered, so as to counteract the 
injurious effects ; and in the Suck at Ballinasloe they 
are puttiug iu sluices and regulating it in that way ; 
but they will still have, to keep the sluices so high as to 
maintain the head for the mill. 

91. But no system of sluices and no system of 
dams can do otherwise than keep the water back to a 
certain extent ? — That is so. 

92. And would it not be better to do away with all 
mill dams where a district is much flooded ? — I think 
it would be much better ; but the Drainage Acts do 
not contemplate that, because there is a special 
clause that the Drainage Board were not to purchase 
a mill dam or mill unless it could be proved that the 
loss of the mill would be compensated for by a money 
payment. T. never could see the exact meaning of 
that clause. 
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93 . Mr. Abernethy. — In many cases during the 
floods, within your knowledge, the mill is perfectly 
unworkable ; the water-wheel is drowned?— Yes, and 
the weirs are drowned in high floods. But if the weir 
is drowned it is practically no obstruction. If there 
is no fall at the weir, the water would be at the same 
level whether the weir were there or not — above and 
below. 

94. Mr. Pirn. — Have there been any cases in which 
bye- ways have been put in for use in flood times — 
passing by the mill ? — I think that was proposed at 
Balliuasloe, but they arc adopting sluices instead. I 
suppose the meaning of that proviso I mentioned is 
that the mill would be such a loss to the neighbour- 
hood that it could not be compensated for by money. 

95. Have you any knowledge as to the extent to 
which, when these drainage schemes have been carried 
out, the farmers in the neighbourhood have taken 
advantage of the carrying out of one of these schemes 
to drain their lands ? — I think the larger farmers have 
to a considerable extent ; but most tenants have not. 
That is my experience, and I know that is the opinion 
of Mr. Roberts, who well knows the West of Ire- 
land. One difficulty in that is that we do not see 
much of the districts after we have fixed the increased 
rents on the tenants, and up to that time they would 
not do much to improve their land for fear the 
benefit would appear to be too great. 

96. You think they have not taken advantage of 
what has been done in that way to the extent that 
they ought ? — I do not think they have — nothing ap- 
proaching it. 

97. You mentioned a remission of about one million 
in 1S59. What proportion was that, roughly, of the 
whole ? — I think it was about half. You will find that 
exactly stated. Here are two maps which show all 
the districts under each of the Acts I have referred to. 
The small figures on the map are the numbers of the 
awards, and here is a table showing all the districts 
executed under both Acts. There is another map — 
we have been collecting from the county surveyors a 
statement of what districts in their counties they 
thought still require arterial drainage. That map 
was not quite ready this morning, but it will be here 
immediately, showing the districts not yet executed. 
This shows the districts, in red, which were executed 
under the recent Act, and in blue, those executed 
under the old Act. 

98. Are there any of those drainage schemes that 
have affected the Barrow distinct, where we are going 
to to-morrow ? — Yes ; the Rathangan district, and the 
Kildare. There was great fear that the Rathangan 
would have flooded the lands below very much. I 
was going to mention one case in which the arterial 
drainage did, I think, from my own observation, in- 
crease the floods below. This was in the case of the 



Mulkear River, Limerick. It covered a large extent 3,* 1886 . 
of land called Cool-na-pisli. It might be about two y- 
square miles in extent. That was all relieved by the Fanu, esq. 
drainage. It was a very rapid river coming from the 
mountains, and I think now the floods below the end 
of the drainage district are somewhat higher ; and 
that is borne out by the fact that one farmer there, a 
Scotchman named Nichol, brought an action against 
the District Drainage Board for flooding his land and 
recovered £600 damages from them, and the District 
Drainage Board had no means of paying it because they 
could only strike a rate for one year. It was a very ex- 
pensiveaction and the costs andall came to over£l,C00. 

They were at their wits’ ends to know what to do. 

They had no power to strike a rate for more than a 
year, and they could not put the £1,000 on in a year ; 
and they had to get a special Act of Parliament to 
enable us to lend them £1,000 to get out of their 
difficulty, and to spread the repayment over a certain 
number of years chargeable on the district. I should 
mention too, what I forgot to mention before, that 
under the Belief of Distress Act of 1880, the 14th 
section gives us power to make loans to Trustees of 
Drainage districts, under Act of 1842, for putting 
their districts in repair, but it does not give us power 
to lend to District Drainage Boards, under the Act of 
1863. So in our Bill, that was before Parliament, we 
put in a clause enabling us to lend to both. We have 
made some loans to Trustees under the Relief Act. 

With regard to the Mulkear district the extra 
flooding which I have observed myself, and in one or 
two other districts, is not I think altogether due to the 
extra water brought down. I think it is to some ex- 
tent due to a practice very common in the South of 
Ireland, in order to prevent the banks being taken 
away, of planting willows all along the banks ; they 
grow up, some of them fall into the river, narrow the 
course, and of course raise floods above them. This 
happened in the case of the Scotchman or it was on 
his land, it might have been before his time, but 
willow trees were planted. 

99. Mr. Barry. — -Was the decision in this action 
appealed against ? — I think not. 

100. Do you think that only one Court decided 
that the District Drainage Board was liable ? — Per- 
haps they appealed to a second Court, but they never 
went to the Lords. I rather think it was tried at 
the Assizes, and they did not go beyond the Judge 
there. 

101. The Chairman. — Is there any information we 
ought to be in possession of in your opinion before we 
go to inspect the Barrow? — I think everything that 
you could possibly want for the purpose of your in- 
spection is in that blue book — the Report of Lord 
Castletown’s Commission. I think you have very full 
information in that. 



Mr. Robert Manning , c.e., called in and examined. 



102. The Chairman. — We observe that there is a 
considerable discrepancy between your statements and 
those of Mr. Hassard, in the report upon the Drainage 
of Barrow ? — In what respect ? 

103. I think there is a discrepancy in the cost. 

Mr. Abernethy. — And in regard to the question of 
discharge also? — Mr. Hassard’s report did not come 
in until the whole matter was settled, and therefore 
I only casually looked it over ; but as well as I now 
remember he said 350,000 cubic feet in a minute would 
be discharged, while I said 400,000 cubic feet. He 
may be right, or I may be right. 

104. The Chairman. — And then as regards the 
cost? — I cannot tell you how Mr. Hassard arrived at 
the cost, because there is neither plan nor anything 
else to show. It is a mere statement in Mr. Hassard’s 
report. But Mr. Hassard in his report states that 
instead of keeping the weir in its present state below 
Athy he would remove that weir. 

105. Mr. Barry. — Is that the Duke’s weir ? — No, 



the weir a short distance below Athy, just where the j[r. Robert 
canal crosses at this point. Well, what Mr. Hassard Manning, c.n. 
thought better to do was to add an additional chamber 
to the canal lock, and so get rid of the weir altogether. 

He told me of this, and I said, “ W ell, but that would be 
a very expensive thing to do ; that canal is also a mill 
lead, and you must either lower the works of the mill 
or purchase it.” “ Oh,” he said, “ What about that? — 
it is only £6,000 or £8,000." He did not tell me 
this officially ; it arose in talking over the matter. 

Probably that would be the reason for the difference be- 
tween our figures. Mr. Hassard asked me for the prices 
on which I founded my estimate, which I gave him ; 
but I certainly will not attempt to maintain, when I 
say I can do a thing for less than another man, that 
my figures should be necessarily taken. 

The Chairman. — But a matter of £75,000 is a large 
sum. 

106. Mr. Barry. — On the question of discharge, do 
you take the 400,000 cubic feet per minute as a maxi- 
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Nov. 8, 1888 . mum ?— I regard 400,000 cubic feet a minute as the 
Hr. Robert maximum 1 hat would be discharged — we have a maxi- 
H mining, c.e. mum every ten years or so during the highest winter- 
floods. Tho quantity is founded upon a series of experi- 
ments for many years upon the river Brosna. W e have 
in Ireland very various quantities of water from the same 
area ; in fact, the highest that I know in Ireland is about 
seventeen cubic feet a minute off an acre. Mr. Bate- 
man, I think, records, some years ago in Manchester, 
twenty cubic feet a minute off a similar area. Well, 
we go down from that to the Shannon, where it is 
about two-thirds of a cubic foot per acre, and in all the 
western country we have a very much greater discharge 
on the same area than in the East. I think Mr. 
Hassard told me that he was influenced very much in 
his estimate of the quantity of water to be dischai-ged, 
by the consideration that two-tliirds or some such pro- 
portion of the catchment was very flat land. Well, I 
looked over the basin and I thought 400,000 cubic 
feet a minute would be the maximum. 

107. Do you think Mr. Hassard included any works 
below A thy in his estimate? — Yes, he did. He 
included putting another chamber in the lock and 
taking away that weir. I do not think he included 
any others. 

108. I ask the question because I see in the last 
paragraph of his statement, Mr. Hassard alludes to 
certain works below Athy, and talks of “ removing 
some of the existing obstructions, lengthening the 
weir, or placing auxiliary sluices at them, and provid- 
ing additional waterway at some of the bridges.” 

Mr. Pmi . — That is rather what he says would be 
required ; but has he included those things in his es- 
timate ? — I do not think he includes them. 

109. Mr. Barry. — The statement he makes about 
the cost is, “ Mr. Manning’s estimate of £474,064 
including the purchase of land and property, compen- 
sation, contingencies, and professional charges for su- 
perintendence, &c., I consider insufficient, taking into 
account the present cost of labour, and the nature of 
the works, and I do not see how the undertaking, as 
far as l have been able to look into the matter, for the 
modified discharging capacity of 320,000 cubic feet 
of water per minute at Athy, can be carried out for 
less than £525,000, or probably £550,000 ”? — You see 
the effect of decrease in the quantity of water to be 
discharged in Athy would not be in the ratio of 400 
to 320, therefore it is no guide to the quantity of exca- 
vation to be made. 

110. The quantities, according to Mr. Hassard, 
must be less, although the cost would not, perhaps, be 
rateably less? — Not rateably less, but they must be 
less. 

111. 1 should think, therefore, his objection must 
be on the prices ? — On the prices, very likely. 

112. Was there any bill of quantities put in with 
your estimate ? — No, there was no bill of quantities, 
but I think I can supply it if you wish. 

113. I should like to have that ? — I can give you 
my estimate. 

114. Mr. Alernethy. — Mr. Hassard contemplates 
abolishing the weir, and that involves a good deal of 
work ? — In my opinion it would not be an improve- 
ment to do. so. It would cost a good deal of money, 
-and I think the object could be attained without it. 
T should probably mention to the Commission 
now the circumstances tinder which I undertook 
to make a design for the Barrow. Some thirty or 
more years ago arterial drainage took place to 
a very large extent, indeed, in Ireland, there was a 
complete survey of the River Barrow made at the 
time and tuey went very near to completing a 
report, and estimate of it, but, in the meantime 
a change came, and all these works were stopped! 
The plans and sections which are here have been very 
•accurately made, and I can see on the face of them 
that they were discussed by the Commissioner for 
Drainage, Mr. Mulvany. Those plans were handed to 
me when the Commission wa3 appointed, and I was 
asked to make o report on the drainage of the 



Barrow. There was great difficulty in getting the 
report on the valuation of the lands, and I need scarcely 
say that two, or even three years would not be 
too long a time in which to prepare detailed plans 
and sections of the -work. Being at the time an 
officer under the Drainage Commissioners, I knew 
the men who prepared those plans, and I was well 
satisfied that, for the purposes of a preliminary 
investigation of this kind, they were correct, be- 
cause on the face of them were traces of very 
great care, showing that everything was straight. 
Well, I took those, and I made a design for the 
discharge of the quantity of water named. Then 
as to the estimate. I put in it what I considered fail- 
prices for the different sorts of work in Ireland, added 
contingencies, and made it up to the amount. 

115. Mr. Barry. — Then your estimate was an esti- 
mate upon careful plans and sections? — Yes, upon 
careful plans and sections. At the same time I 
may mention in my evidence that with regard to 
the design for some of the tributaries — as you will 
see, I think in the table that I have put in with 
my report — when the detail surveys for the tribu- 
taries come to be made, it is very possible I 
should be obliged to modify the dimensions of the 
tributary, although it would not increase or change 
the cost in my judgment. 

116. The Chairman. — You have been over the 
ground ? — I have been over the whole of it. ' I 
have first of all very attentively considered the 
whole main channel of the Barrow, and I also 
went up into the mountain catchments, and I cer- 
tainly was very much impressed with the fact that 
all these mountain tributaries were ’discharged at 
pretty much the same point in the valley, and 
of course if you get a number of tributaries dis- 
charging nearly at one point they will give you a 
greater flood than if they are discharged at different 
points. 

117. Mr. Barry. — May we take it that at the 
present moment you see no reason to modify your 
estimate ? — I see no reason to modify my estimate at 
present. At the same time we all know that esti- 
mates are sometimes exceeded. If Mr. Hassard 
thinks it necessary to expend another £70,000 I 
make no objection to it. 

118. Mr. Abernethy. — You proposed sluices? — Yes. 
The object of those sluices was this — that as there 
was very little fall I was obliged to propose sluices 
which would be equivalent to removing the wen- 
altogether. 

119. The Chairman. — That weir is for navigation 
purposes of course ? — That weir is for navigation and 
mill purposes, but there is very little navigation now 
above Athy. 

120. Mr. Pim . — To what extent above Athy is 
there presumed to be the means of navigation — to 
Monastereven ? — Yes, they have a canal to Monas- 
tereven. 

121. The Chairman. — It is not river navigation 
then? — The Barrow navigation is both river and 
canal. 

122. Above Athy? — Above Athy it is all canal 
navigation. The existing navigation is altogether 
canal. In the Duke’s weir there is a lock ; some 
boats go up there, but there is no regular navigation 
above. 

123. There are no weirs in the river to supply the 
canal with water then ? — Oh, no, they are merely for 
lifting. 

124. There is no existing navigation to interfere 
with those ? — Except only this. I spoke of the Duke’s 
weir. It is navigable in some places above that weir, 
and there is a lock at that weir which is not used. 

I do not think it is in order now. But, independent 
of that it is also a head water for the mill, and, there- 
fore, the view I took of it was this — I did not mind 
the navigation, but as it will cost me so much money 
to put sluices in that weir if the miller consents to take 
a lesser sum for his mill power than those sluices and 
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weir will cost me, I will take them away alto- 
gether. 

125. Are there many of these dams for mill pur- 
poses? — Yes, there is one above the Duke’s weir; 
there is another about a mile below it, and there are 
weirs along the river at various points. 

126. Above Atliy they are all mills? — Above Atliy 
there are no mills except one that takes its headwater 
at Athy, and another at Bert, three miles above it. 

127. Then what are the weirs for? — In the lower 
part. 

128. There are no weirs above Athy? — There are 
no other weirs above Athy — that is on the main river. 

129. You say on the main river, but are there on 
the tributaries ?— Yes, upon that Portarlington tribu- 
tary there is a mill ; but I really would prefer, if you 
will allow me, to give you the particulars of those 
afterwards — I am speaking now from memory of three 
years ago. 

130. We should prefer that if you can give us 
accurate information as to the weirs, and where they 
are placed above Athy, and on all the tributaries, 
because they must more or less interfere ? — I will 
do so. 

131. Mr. Abernethy. — It would be a good plan to 
mark with a red line upon the river the weir and its 
name ? — T have had all the mills examined all through 
the district, and examined so as to maintain them if 
possible consistent with drainage. 

132. The Chairman .. — Are these mills chiefly corn 
mills or manufacturing mills? — They are generally 
flour mills, but in some cases on the tributaries they 
are manufactories. 

133. What branch of manufacture ? — Well, I think 
there is some woollen manufacture, but really I can- 
not remember now. 

134. Mr. Barry. — And could we ascertain the rate- 
able value of the mills ? — I will give you a list of all 
the mills, and where they are, and what they are, and 
the valuers of Sir John Ball Greene will be able, where 
the valuation is not separated, to give what they con- 
sider the value. 

135. Mr. Barry. — And will you give the fall at 
each weir? — Yes. 

136. Did you inspect the river below Athy ? — Yes. 

137. How far did you cany your inspection down- 
wards? — I took no sections at all below, but I 
inspected down to St. Mullin’s; and you will see a 
supplementary report of mine at the end of this book 
giving an account of that inspection. 

1 38. I gather then that any works that were con- 
sidered necessary below Athy are not included in your 
estimate at all X — Certainly not. I think there ought 
to be a section of these. This diagram section, I may 
say, is a reduction of the original section. This is 
Portarlington stream, and you will see by the section 
that a great part of the proposed channel is in thorough 
cutting. Then here is another section ; there we have 
Athy, and you may rely upon that section for all 
purposes of calculation and founding a judgment upon 
— quite as well as by looking over those plans. I take 
a choice between the alternatives shown upon these 
plans. There is the old river, and here is the new 
cutting. That will be shown on the plan. 

139. Mr. Abernethy.— The alternative then is a 
new cut ? — Yes. 

140. Your proposition is to deepen the river ? — Oh, 
no. They did not decide in old times whether they 
would improve that or make this new cut. I say, in 
my judgment, it is better to make a new cut, but, at 
the same time, to improve this river sufficiently to 
make those two combined be sufficient for the dis- 
charge. 

141. This is a section between the two? — Yes. 

142. Mr. Barry. — It was given in evidence that the 
floods have been getting worse of late years. Would 
that evidence affect your mind in any modifications 
which you would think necessary in the plans ? — Not 
in the least. 

143. It was so stated by several people ? — Yes, I 



think we are all aware that in this country as well 
as other countries people are given to exaggerate 
very much ; and certainly, without at all depreciating 
the knowledge of these people, I do not think them 
was one atom of evidence to be relied upon with re- 
gard to the quantity of water coming down. 

144. Mr. Abernethy . — They see that the river is in 
a state of flood for a day or two, and they form an 
exaggerated idea at once of the amount of flood ? — Yes. 
I may mention a circumstance that will show you what 
the Drainage Commissioners in Ireland have had to 
deal with. A good many years ago I had drained a 
large district in the county of Louth, and when the 
award, as it is called, came to be made, there was 
great opposition in consequence of the ineffective 
manner in which the drainage was alleged to have 
been performed. One gentleman, an engineer, whom 
1 met on the lands, said — “ Oh, there is no drainage 
here at all, it is just as bad as ever it was.” At the 
time there was a flood passing on — a very high flood. 
I said to him, “ Now, what do you say is the depth 
between you and the water ?” He said, “ Some four 
feet.” “Well, I do not think it is,” I said. He 
replied, “It is three feet at any rate.” I said, “Now, 
if you will kindly examine where you are standing 
you will find you are standing on the bed of the old 
river.” And this illustrates what continually oc- 
curred. 

145. Mr. Barry . — You are aware that the Commis- 
sion indicated in their report the necessity for some 
works below Athy ? — Yes. 

146. I think I am right in saying that the drift of 
your evidence was that no works were necessary below 
Athy? — In my opinion the quantity of land proposed 
to be drained above Athy would have no effect at all 
in increasing the floods of Athy, and that was actually 
the evidence given by the persons promoting the case 
of the Lower Barrow. That being the case, I cannot 
for the life of me see why they should improve the 
Lower Barrow. It is a very good thing, indeed, to have 
done, no doubt, but if I never send more water down 
to Athy by my works than went before, how is it 
possible it can increase the flood of Barrow ? They 
say, “ Oh, you send the water down more suddenly.” 
But we only send the same quantity of water down in 
the river, and distribute that water more evenly, 
and the effect will be rather to make the maximum 
less on the lower part of the river than it was before. 

147. But the gentlemen who were urging that it 
would have some effect below Athy went into some 
measurements, I think, as to the capacity of certain 
portions of the river to carry a certain number of 
cubic feet a minute ? — I think you allude to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Price. 

148. Yes? — And he made some measurements, and 
spoke of capacity ; and if you will kindly look over 
his evidence you will see I asked him to give me the 
inclination or some data, in order to know what the 
fall was. 

149. Mr. Abernethy . — And he was not able to give 
it? — He was not able to give it. 

150. Mr. Barry. — Mr. Hassard stated that 550,000 
cubic feet went over Carlow weir? — That was rather 
confirmatory of everything I said before. 

151. Would the accession of water between Athy 
and Carlow be considerable? — I forget the relative 
sizes of the catchments now, but it would be consider- 
able. There are two or three districts, tributaries to 
the Barrow, whicli have been drained below Athy. — 
(A plan is produced and explained by witness.) 

152. We should like to know what those catchment 
areas are ? — The Barrow catchments are not here sub- 
divided, but I can give you, 1 think, the areas of any 
of these that you like. 

1 53. The Chairman . — Is not the catchment basin 
of the part above Athy 400,000 acres? — Yes. 

154. Mr. Pim. — Do the people below Athy weir 
suffer from floods at present ? — Oh, yes, they do. In 
fact if you look at my report upon the Lower Barrow 
you will see I give instances of where towns are flooded. 
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But I should tell you that the quantity of land a’ong 
the lower Barrow is very small. 

155. You mean the area of flooded land? — Yes, the 
area of flooded land. 

156. Does the flooded area extend below Carlow 
weir ? — The great bulk of the flooding is above Athy, 
next between Carlow and Athy, and below that least. 

157. Is Carlow weir a weir that is sometimes 
stopped and drowned ?— I do not think it is drowned ; 
but I know this — when I was there they were fixing 
boards on the top of it. I have given a full report, 1 
think, of the Carlow mill power there, and it appeared 
to me they should be stopped at once. 

158. The Chairman.— There is no legal power to 
put those boards up ? — None, except from their being 
there a long time, and they certainly have been there a 
long time. 

159. Mr. Barry. — Are there many weirs between 
Athy and Carlow ? — Oh, yes ; there are two or three 
— I forget the number. I will mark the weirs on the 
plan. 

160. Mr. Abernethy. — Kindly mark them in red? 
— I should explain that I had no idea in the world of 
being called to be examined to day, and a great many 
things have happened since I made the report. 

161. The Chairman. — You will favour us with your 
evidence again when you have made yourself more 
acquainted with the recent facts of the case ? — I shall 
be very happy. 

162. Mi-. Barry. — The survey did not go further 
than Athy, I suppose? — No survey beyond Athy. 

163. Is there no survey further down south? — No, 
thero is none. 

164. Is there a large-scale ordnance map of the 
country below ? — Oh, yes ; I can supply you with a 
large-scale Ordnance map from Carlow to St. Mullins, 
with the weirs and so on marked. It is, I think, in my 
office. 

165. There was some suggestion that the new drain- 
age of Rathangan sent water down more rapidly on to 
the flooded lands than the Barrow ? — I did not examine 
closely into that, but I think you will always find 
where there is a short catchment, and it suddenly 
comes down upon low lands, that immediately below 
there will be rather an increase of the maximum. It 
all depends upon the extent of the catchment, and the 
shape of the catchment. 

166. Is there any other subsidiary drainage in the 
Barrow basin in a similar position ? — Yes, there is. The 
Kildare district with a catchment of 15,000 acres was 
one of them ; and the Rathangan district is another. 
These two districts have been drained. 

167. There was a recommendation by the Com- 
mission that some clauses should be introduced into 
the special Act to insure for the future that the chan- 
nels of the lower Barrow should be kept properly open 
and free from obstruction by the Barrow Navigation 
Company ? — Yes. 

168. Is there any power now of enforcing that obli- 
gation upon the Barrow Navigation Company ?-^-I think 
not. I think I alluded to that subject in my report. 

169. I think you did ? — And I said that whether they 
are subject to that obligation or not, they must use 
their rights without injury to their neighbours. We 
do not know whether they accepted that, because cer- 
tainly their navigation spoiled the river. 

170. Is that owing to its not having been properly 
maintained ? — That is so. But we must remember that 
when that navigation was formed, it was a great boon 
to that part of the country. They thought of no drain- 
age then; and even now, if we had no railways I 
would allow the navigation to be made, to the destruc- 
tion of a small quantity of drainage, and pay for the 
lands that were flooded. 

171. If there were no x'ailways ? — If there were no 
railways, and no means of communication. 

172. The Chairman. — Do you find that the rail- 
ways in Ireland have greatly diminished the traffic on 
the navigations ? — Oh, certainly ; the railways have 
taken the traffic. Where a railway and a canal run 



parallel to each other, the railways have generally 
taken the traffic. 

173. However good the navigation may be? — How- 
ever good the navigation may be. 

174. That has been my experience in England, and 
I wished to know whether your experience here was 
the same ? — But in regard to this particular case, it 
was a navigation as a means of traffic or nothing. 

175. Mr. Barry. — Was there any estimate of quan- 
tity or cost of dredging out the navigation? — No. 

176. No figures of any kind? — No figures of any 
kind. In fact, to enable any person to give figures it 
would be necessary to make a survey of the lower 
Barrow, which would be a very long matter, requiring 
a great deal of time. 

177. Mr. Pirn. — You have made several suggestions 
as to what ought to be done to the lower Barrow in 
order to make it carry off the water adequately. Did 
your estimate of outlay include any work to the lower 
Barrow ? — No, none. 

178. Then there would have to be an addition made 
to this estimate of outlay to cover these suggestions of 
yours, whatever it might amount to, if they were carried 
out? — Yes. 

179. Mr. Abernethy. — The distance is thirty-four 
miles, is it not? — Yes, 34 Irish miles. 

180. Mr. Pim. — Do you think that the carrying out 
of these, suggestions would involve a large outlay !— I 
could not give any opinion xipon the outlay. 

181. Mr. Barry. — Are there any deposited plans of 
the navigation in its original state so that one can 
judge how much silting up has taken place? — I in- 
vestigated that and there is no doubt in the world that 
accretion has gone on continually. If you ask Mr. 
Latouche, who is the Chairman of the Barrow 
Navigation Company, I am sure he will give you all 
possible information about it. In fact I think 1 could 
give some myself. 

182. Are there any deposited plans or official records 
of what the navigation originally was? — Yes, there was 
a survey of the navigation made, I forget in what 
year, but some eighty years ago now. 

183. Mr. Pim. — That is before the Barrow Naviga- 
tion came into existence? — No, at the time, and 
afterwards, there was a survey of the state of the 
navigation some thirty or forty years ago. 

184. The Chairman. — Are those plans in your 
office ? — No, they ai - e not. They belong to the Barrow 
Navigation Company. I forget now, too, whether I 
have any notes or not. 

185. Mr. Barry. — Are there no plans in Ireland 
like deposited Parliamentary plans? — For the for- 
mation of the works there were ; but that was a long 
time ago. The have a very excellent survey of the 
navigation of a very ancient date. 

186. Mr. Pim. — Is it the assertion of the Barrow 
Navigation Company that the river has been getting 
shallower down below by reason of accumulations 
brought down from above? — Certainly. In fact 
evidence was given before that Commission of their 
planting osiers upon some of the accretions in the 
river; and I may mention, though it really goes 
without saying, that to convert a river into a still water 
navigation will cause a deposit in the river. 

187. The Chairman. — Is this correct — that when 
you were down on the navigation they showed you 
two plans, one made by Mr. Molloy and the other by 
Mr. Mulvany? — Yes. 

188. And those are in possession of the Company? 
- — Yes. I must say that I got the greatest facilities 
from the Company. They showed me everything they 
had, giving me the heights of their lock sluices and all 
that. They gave me all the information they could. 

189. Mr. Barry. — Do you think there is any danger 
of the navigation receipts becoming so insignificant 
that this obligation to keep open the navigation (if 
such an obligation exists), will become impossible to 
enforce ? — I do not know. The navigation is, I believe, 
not now very profitable ; but I do not know the cir 
cumstances of it. 

Adjourned. 
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THIRD DAY.— THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4th, 1886. 

Tlie Commission inspected tlie River Barrow and its tributaries in the neighbourhood of Atliy, Monasterevan, 
and Portariington. 



FOURTH DAY.— FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5tii, 1886. 

The Commission inspected the River Barrow and its tributaries in the neighbourhood of Portariington and 
Mountmellick. 



FIFTH DAY.— SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 1S86. 

The Commission inspected the River Barrow from Athy to Bagenalstown by water, being accompanied by 
Mr. R. A. Mitchell, Secretary to the Barrow Navigation Company. 



SIXTH DAY.— TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23rd, 1886. 

The Commission sat at 36, Merrion-square, Dublin, and transacted various business. 

SEVENTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, 1886. nov.wso. 

The Commission inspected the River Shannon by water between Carrick-on-Shannon and Athlone. 

EIGHTH DAY.— THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 1886. wowsso. 

Commission visited the Drainage Works on the River Suck at and near Ballinasloe, meeting the Engineer 
to the Drainage Board (Mr. W. G. Codding ton) and other representatives of that Board. 

NINTH DAY.— FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26tii, 1886. nov.^issg. 

The Commission inspected the River Shannon by water from Athlone to Banagher. 

TENTH DAY.— SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27th, 1886. no ^ usc . 

Tire Commission inspected the River Shannon from Banagher to Killaloe. 

ELEVENTH DAT.— MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, 1886. 



The Commission, accompanied by Mr. W. J. O'Neill, Engineer to the Dough Neagh Drainage District, 
inspected the Upper Bann and Cushen Rivers in the neighbourhood of Portadown. 



TWELFTH DAY.— TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, 1886. 

The Commission, accompanied by Mr. IF - . J. O'Neill, visited the Lower Bann at Toome Bridge and Portna, 
meeting various persons interested in the Local Drainage. 



THIRTEENTH DAY. 

PUBLIC SITTING HELD WEDNESDAY, 1st DECEMBER, 1886, 

At the Court-house, Coleraine. 

Present- : — Sir James Allport (Chairman); James Abernetliy, Esq. ; J. Wolfe Barry, Esq. ; and J. 
T. Pirn, Esq., Commissioners. 

S. E. Spnng Rice, Esq., Secretary, and W. F. Barley, Esq., B.L., Assistant Secretary, were in attendance. 

James R. Lyle, Esq., j.p., Treasurer to the Grand Jury of the County of Londonderry ; Robert Crookshank, 
Esq., Secretary to the Trustees for the Navigation of the Lower Bann ; Mi - . David Graham, Superintendent of 
the Navigation of the Lower Bann ; William Eccles , Esq., Secretary to the Harbour Commissioners, Coleraine ; 
Joseph M. Cuthbert, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the Harbour Commissioners ; Captain Giveen, j.p., Captain 
Stronge, j.p., Stewart Hunter, Esq., and other Harbour Commissioners, and a number of local traders and others 
interested in the navigation of the River Bann, were also present. 



Robert Crookshank. Eso.. examine*!. 



190. The Chairman . — I believe you are the Secre- 
tary to the Trustees for the Navigation of the River 
Bann? — Yes ; to the Trustees of the Lower Bann 
Navigation. 

191. Will you kindly make whatever statement you 
think desirable with reference to the navigation of the 
Lower Bann ? — I am prepared to give you a statement 
with regard to the expenses of the navigation, as'contri- 
buted by the counties of Antrim and Londonderry. That 
matter goes through my hands. I have here a calcu- 
lation of the amount of money for each year since 



the year 1863, showing the gross receipts, the contri- 
butions of the two counties which is part of the gross 
receipts, and the expenditure. The difference of course 
between the contributions of the counties and the 
whole gross' receipts is the income from other sources. 

192. For what period is that return? — From the 
year 1863 — the gross receipts to the 31st December, 
1863, including that year, were £489 3s. 10c?. The 
next item is from the 1st January, 1864, to the 31st 
December, 1864 ; for that year the gross receipts were 
£531 7s. 8 d. 

C 2 



Robert 

Crookshank 
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193. How much do the receipts amount to up to the 
present time ? — To the 31st December last — 4885 — 
the total gross receipts were £22,371 4s. 8 cl. 

194. That means for the twenty-three years? — Yes. 
For the years from the 1st January, 1863, to the 31st 
December, 1885, the total gross receipts was £22,371 
4s. 8 4. The contributions by the Counties of Antrim 
and Londonderry, which form part of that sum were 
during the same period £20,140, and the total expen- 
diture for the same period was £21,174 13s. 104. 

195. Before you go into the expenditure will you 
state how is the difference between the £20,140 and the 
£22,371 4s. 8 4. made up? — By profits on iixe naviga- 
tion — principally by the tolls of the navigation — of 
course thex-e ax-e other small items also. 

196. Have you the particulars? — I have. 

197. The tolls practically amounted to £2,231 for 
tbe whole period of twenty-three years? — Yes. The 
total expexxses of the works during that time was 
£21,174 13s. 104. — that is the gross expenditure. Mi*. 
Lyle, the Treasurer to the Grand Jury for the County 
of Londonderry -is here, and be will be able to tell you 
exactly what that amounts to on the ax - ea of taxation 
in the two counties. He has estimated it, he tells 
me, for the last few years, and it comes to about three 
farthings in the pound on the rateable valuation. 

198. Was that the average taxation for the whole of 
the period of 23 years ? — I think he said five years ; 
so that is the expense to the county of Londonderry 
for keeping up the navigation. 

199. What did the tln-ee farthings in the pound 
realize ? — That is the average on the valuation fox* the 
last five years. 

200. Mr. Pirn. — Overwhat area is the charge made? 
— It is on the award of the Board of Wox-ks. It is a 
special area. The county treasurer will be able to tell 
you the parishes and baronies. I am not acquainted 
with them. 

201. When you say three fax-things in the pound on 
the rateable valuation, is it on the special area that 
you speak of or on the . whole county ?— On the special 
area. 

202. Mx*. Wolfe Barry. — Does any other county 
than that of Londonderry contribute ? — Yes, the 
county Antrim. I cannot tell you exactly how much, 
but probably it is something the same. 

203. The Chairman. — Can you speak as to the 
duties of the trustees for keeping up this navigation, 
whether they have complied with the obligation im- 
posed upon them ? — Substantially I believe they have, 
but that is more a matter for the engineer .to inform 
you upon. 

204. I thought that perhaps you might be able as 
secretary to - tell us ? — I have reason to believe that it 
is so — that they have substantially complied with 
whatever was required of them, and that they have 
kept the navigation in as good a state as that in which 
it was given up to them by the Board of Works. 

205. I observe in the evidence that has been given 
in connexion with a Repoi*t that has been ali'eady 
made, that the trustees are charged with not having 
fulfilled their obligations ? — I am quite awax*e of that, 
sir. We employed Mr. Barton to ascei-tain the x-eal 
facts of the case, and I think you have got Mr. Bar- 
ton’s report. 

206. Yes, I have? — And of course we consider that 
Mr. Bax-ton has reported to us the x*eal state of things. 
He said to us in 1881 that it would take something 
about £2,500, and we have spent that since. 

207. Have you figures to show that you have spent 
it? — We have — to show the total cost. 

208. Can you put them in? — Yes, I have them 
here: the total expenditure was £21,174 13s. 104. 
from 1863 to 1885. 

209. That is the total expenditure ? — The amount 
is shown for each year. In 1881 the expenditure was 
£1,535 11s. 114., in ’82, £1.089 13s. 64., in ’t<3, 
£1,710 2s. 64., in ’84, £1,541 16s. 74., and in the year 
1885, £1,274 12s. 64. 

210. That is the total expenditure in each of those 
yeax*s, but you do not distinguish between what is the 
ordinary amount of expenditure on the navigation, 



and what you have contributed towards the obliga- 
tions you undertook to perform when the award was 
given? — Of course I can make that out for you if you 
like, from our half-yearly sheets. But the superin- 
tendent will generally be able to tell you what was 
done in consequence of that report of Mr. Bax-tou. 

211. I think it would be desirable that you would 
give us, not the annual expenditure, but the particu- 
lars of expenditure according to the localities in which 
that expenditure has been incurred. You can do 
that, I suppose? — I think the superintendent can ffive 
it. I will get it made out for you, if necessary. 

212. I observe that in Mr. Barton’s repox*t he gives 
a schedule of expenditure, which he considers neces- 
sary, probably you have seen it ? — Yes, six*. 

213. Is it correctly reported? — (Witness is handed 

the Blue Book containing Mr. Barton’s Report) I 

could not say, six*. 

214. Who can give us information upon that point I 
— Do you mean tlxe prices that those would cost ? 

215. No ; the expenditure that Mi*. Barton re- 
commended ? — The £2,500. 

216. Yes? — Our superintendent can give you all 
that information. He has been working with us fox- 
ten or fifteen years, and he knows all about it. 

217. The statement which you have put in, showing 
the total receipts for twenty-two years to have been 
£22,371 4s. 84. appeax-s to me to show that you 
received a very small amount of tolls. I should like 
to have it analyzed, in order to show the amount of 
tolls received every year — not the receipts simply from 
the contributors ? — We can give that to you, easily. 
We are bound to make those returns to the Grand 
Jury evex-y year-. 

218. I know. Do you anticipate any considerable 
increase in the tolls likely to be received in the 
future? — I can only give you my own opinion. I 
think there is now a chance for the navigation that 
we never had before. 

219. Why? — Owing to opening the mouth of tbe 
river. 

220. How long is it since that work has been 
finished ? — Only these last twelve or eighteen months. 

221. Has there been any considerable increase in 
these twelve or eighteen months ? — No, there has not 
been any increase, because there have not been any 
great number of boats r unnin g up the x-ivex-. The 
navigation is rather in a tentative state. 

222. Are any steps being taken to induce people to 
put on steamers ? — Not yet. 

223. Although the works have been completed 
eighteen months, nothing has been done to increase the 
revenue ? — You only ask for my opinion, and I am 
giving it to you, sir. 

224. You do not know, of your own knowledge, 
that any such steps have been taken? — I believe 
not. 

225. To increase the traffic on the river ? — I believe 
not. 

226. You believe not ? — Yes. 

227 . Mr. Pirn . — Is there any incx*ease in the number 
of vessels coming into the port since the port has been 
improved ?— Yes. 

228. Is there a regular line of steamers plyin<* ?— 
Yes, two. 

229. How often do they come here? — The Glasgow 
boat comes twice a week, and the Liverpool boat 
twice a week also. She is put on this week. 

230. How long has the Glasgow boat been running 
here?— I could not say. I believe ten or twelve 
months. 

231. Chairman . — I believe it was attempted in 1870 
to put steamers on ? — It was. 

232. How long did they continue 1 — A short time ; 
two years. 

233. That project failed ?— It did. It did not pay. 

234. Have any attempts been made since ? Not at 

this end. 

235. You are confining yourself to the Lower Bann? 

Yes ; it is the Lower Bann the whole way to Lough 

Neagh. Thex-e are lighters on the other part, but on 
the lower part there has been nothing. 
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236. Can you put in a schedule of the tolls that 
have been received for the last fifteen or ten years 1 — 
Yes, I can give it to you. 

237. Can you give me an account of the vessels ? — • 
I could not, but I have no doubt that the superintend- 
ent will be able to give it to you. He is here now. 

23S. You anticipate, you say, an improvement in 
the amount of traffic. Where would the traffic' go to 1 

To the towns along the river. There are a good 

raany towns along the river. 

239. What would you expect the vessels to carry ? 
— There is a good deal of Glasgow trade with 
Coleraine, and that would be extended up the river ; 
and there is a good deal of farm produce, too, going 
to and from Coleraine. 

240. Chairman . — Have you made any attempts to 
encourage the traffic by the navigation, in competition 
with the railway ? — I do not know, sir, that we have. 
Since the Derry Central Railway was opened, there 
has been nothing ever done. 

241. Was there not a steamer put on? — That was 
in 1871. That is a long time ago. 



242. In each case the attempt resulted in failure ? Dec. 1 . 1888 . 

— Yes, sir. .. . ~ 

243. Did any railway open in 1871 ?— No. Cnwkshanfc, 

244. Then it failed before the railway was opened? esq. 

—Yes. 

245. Do you seq any greater prospect of these 
attempts succeeding now that the railway is opened ? 

— It is a new state of circumstances altogether. 

246. The only new circumstance you have men- 
tioned, is that the railway has been opened ? — There 
are other circumstances to be taken into consider- 
ation. 

247. What are the other circumstances ? — The 
Bann has been opened. I depend altogether upon 
that. 

218. But although that work has been finished 
eighteen months, nothing has been done? — I cannot 
say further than that, sir. 

249. Mr. Pim. — Who are the owners of the 
steamers, running from here to Glasgow and Liver- 
pool ; are they a local company? — No; they are 
Glasgow and Liverpool people. 



Mr. David Graham examined. 



250. The Chairman. — You are the superintendent 
of the navigation ; are you not? — Yes, sir — superin- 
tendent of the navigation of the Lower Bann, 
from Coleraine to Too me Bridge. 

251. You have heard the questions I put to Mr. 
Crooksliank, as regards the traffic of the navigation. 
Can you give the commission any information about 
that subject? — Yes, sir. I have here a return of the 
tolls. 1. supply monthly, a return to Mr. Crookshank. 
We have in our Secretary's book a return of the tolls 
which are lifted monthly, from Toome to Coleraine, 
which I will submit to you. 

252. Have you got that book here? — I have, sir. 

253. First of all let me ask you what is the amount 
of the tolls of the navigation? — Well, for the six 
months it is £44 6s. 8 d., from all sources. 

254. Mr. Pim. — Six months, beginning when, or 
ending when ? — Six months, ending the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1877. 

255. What was it last year ? 

256. Chairman. — I suppose you have the return in 
that book for eveiy half year? — Yes, sir. 

257. For how many years ? — I suppose for the 
same number of years as Mr Crookshank’s return. 

258. As Mr. Crookshank has gone back to the 
year 1863, perhaps you would give us the return half 
yearly, from that date? — (Mr. Crookshank.) They 
are all there, sir. You want from 1863. (Examines 
the book.) 

259. Yes, from 1863 ; that is the year for which 
you commenced your returns of the receipts and ex- 
penditure? — (Mr. Crookshank.) Before my time, when 
Mr. Thompson was Secretary — the 3rd of July, 1863 
— it commences. They are continuous after that. 

260. Does this separate the different sections of 
the navigation? — (Mr. Crookshank.) I think it does, 
sir. I think you will find the name opposite each item. 

261. I observe, for the half year ending, J line, 1880, 
that the total tolls received were £29 5s. Id. ? — 
(Witness — Mr. Graham.) Yes, sir, they sometimes vary, 
owing to the traffic in fishing boats, and such as that. 

262. I observe that in 1881, for the half year 
ending 30th June, the total tolls were £16 2s. 2d. ? — 
Yes, sir. 

263. And for the half year ending in December, of 
the same year, it was £31 2s. 9 d. ? — Yes, sir, they 
vary according to trade. 

264. That makes a total of £47 4s. 11<Z., for the 
whole year ? — Yes. 

265. That is the year 1881. Now let us see what 
it was in 1885. I see that for the year 1885, the 
first half year is only £5, and the second half year 
£26, making £31 for the year? — Yes. 

266. Mr. Pim. — There seem to be only four months 
in that half year for some reason or other, it begins 
with February, and ends with May. How is it that 



in the first half year of 1885, you have only included 
four months — February, March, April and May — and 
then the December half year is June, July, August, 
September, October, and November only? — There is 
no traffic in December and J auuary, owing to what 
we call the winter floods. 

267. Chairman. — Then this is a true return of the 
tolls received on the whole year ? — Perfectly true. 

268. £5 and £26 9s. 2d., making altogether 
£31 9s. 2d. for the year 1885? — Yes, but sometimes 
they go to £50 for a half year. 

269. Quite so. Then I observe for the first half 
year of the following year the total of the tolls is 
£12 19s. 1 d.l — That must be correct, sir. 

270. There again I observe that it is four months ? 
— Yes ; there is no traffic in December and January 
of any importance, sir. 

271. Can you tell the Commission roughly, or if 
you have got the details it will be better, upon what 
these tolls are levied ? — On fishing boats. 

272. Chiefly fishing boats? — Fishing boats from 
Lough Neagh. Any fishing boats in the river, and 
occasionally lighters come down. 

273. Do you mean trading fishing boats or pleasure 
fishing boats ? — Both, sir. 

274. Can you distinguish between the two?- — Yes. 
I have not just the number of boats from Toome ; but 
I see the tolls levied on Toome, and that shows you 
that the tolls there are more than from any other part 
of the river. 

275. It would be desirable to give us the amount 
received from pleasure fishing traffic distinguished 
from commerce fishing traffic ? — I could not exactly do 
that, sir. 

276. But the bulk of the traffic you say is fishing 
boats ? — Fishing boats and trading boats from Lough 
Neagh. There are a good many trading fishing boats. 

277. Mr. Pim. — You say that some lighters come 
down? — Yes, sometimes. The last lighter was in the 
summer, and she was bringing a cargo from the bar 
mouth. 

278. Do they bring down many cargoes? — Yes; 
she brought down a load of coals from Belfast. 

279. Does that often happen? — Once or twice in 
the year. We get two cargoes of coal twice a year. 

280. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — What do you mean by 
trading fishing boats ? — The fishing boats trading in 
Lough Neagh for eels, that bring them to Toome 
Station, and send them to England and Scotland and 
other places. There are boats also from the Lagan. 

281. Mr. Pim. — How much cargo do those boats 
carry ? — Large sailing boats about two tons ; but it is 
mostly in boxes that they convey the fish. 

282. Do they convey the boxes in those boats or in 
row boats ? — They bring the boxes in the boats across 
the lake. 
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283. Is there any farm prodace brought down ? — 
No. They would bring bricks and other produce up 
and down if they had once got it started. There are 
bricks made along this river, and they would be con- 
veyed from one place to another. 

284. Chairman . — Can you tell me where we shall 
find in these accounts the expenditure on the dredging 
that you have done ? Taking the expenditure I find 
payments for lock-keepers, wages of workmen, super- 
intendents’ travelling expenses, smith’s account, and 
so on, but there is no item showing what you have 
spent on dredging ? — You will see there, sir, 
towards the end, the whole expense incurred in the 
several works for the six months, including dredging 
and other repairs and for the maintenance of the gates. 

285. Perhaps you would point out in this return 
where it is for the six months of 1885? — I will, sir. 
There are items for use of vessels belonging to the 
navigation and wages of workmen for dredging and 
cleansing. 

28G. Does it say “ dredging ” there ? — It does not 
say dredging, but it should be dredging. That is 
what they are employed for. 

287. Have you workmen employed otherwise than 
in dredging ? — No, sir. 



302. Mr. Tim — I see that in Mr. Barton’s report 
he recommended that certain dredging should be done 
and specified where it should be done. Has that been 
done ? — ( Witness — Mi-. Graham). It has been done. 

303. Would those returns that you have made of 
the quantities you have dredged, show where you have 
been dredging? — They will. 

304. I mean the localities operated on? — Yes, and 
they will be supplied to you. (Mr. Crookshank). I 
can give you the reports of the engineer. 

305. Mr. Abernethy — Could you give us a return of 
the quantities dredged, and the localities in which that 
dredging lias been done ?— (Mr. Crookshank). Yes; I 
have the returns for the last five or six years. We do 
not publish them, but I think we have them. 

306. Chairman — Will you kindly furnish us with 
copies of these reports ?— (Mr. Crookshank). I will 
try to get them for you to-day. 

307. Will you also hand in the return of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure for 22 yeai-s, which you have 
already prepared ? — (Mr. Crookshank). Certainly. 

Mr. Crookshank handed in a return of the receipts 
and expenditure of the Lower Bann Navigation from 
the 1st January, 1863, to the 31st December, 1885, as 
follows : — 



288. Then wherever wages for workmen is entered 
does it mean dredging ? — Occasionally we have some 
carpentery work and some repairs of gates and such 
things, and they are all put together under the one 
name ; but it is principally dredging work that these 
accounts are for. 

289. Taking now this account for the June half of 
the year 1885, you say that the item for wages repre- 
sents the amount spent in carrying out your dredging 
works ? — Yes, sir, it does. 

290. Mr. Tim — Do you say that the expenditure for 
wages is for dredging alone?— For dredging and 
general repairs. 

29 1 . Chairman — Can you distinguish what has been 
actually spent in dredging from the other payments ? — 
Well, I could not exactly do that. sir. There may be 
some trifling items for other works independent of 
dredging expenses, but generally speaking, the prin- 
cipal part is for dredging. 

292. Do your accounts distinguish between the ordi- 
nary repairs and those which are involved in the main- 
tenance of the dredging?— (Mr. Crookshank). No, 
exceptwhen any items areentered for particular things; 
but labourers wages there represents expenditure on 
the dredging, as they are mostly employed in dredging 
and other works of the navigation. 

293. Mr. Tim — I see an item for coals here ? — (Wit- 
ness — Mr. Graham). That is for dredging. (Mr. 
Crookshank). It is only workmen’s wages you will see 
there, but dredging is the great item of expenditure. 

294. Mr. Tim — Is that coal that has been used in 
carrying out the dredging ?— ( Witness— Mr. Graham). 

Mi-. Abernethy — Do you keep any return of the 
quantity of dredging performed ? — Yes, I give a return 
in every six months of the quantity. 

Have you got that return ? — I have not the return 
with me, but the secretary can bear me out that I gave 
him the returns. 

Mr. Tim — Perhaps Mr. Crookshank could give it ?— 
I expect he has my returns. I gave a report every six 
months. 

Is it to Mi-. Crookshank you make the reports ? — 
To the trustees in general. 

I see here an item for timber — what is that for ? — 
That is for repairing the locks. 

294. Chairman — Mr. Crookshank, will you kindly 
furnish a short return of what has been done towards 
the navigation— the quantities of dredging— for the 
last fifteen years?- -(Mr. Crookshank). I have no 
objection. I am merely the secretary, and have no 
objection if permitted to do so. 

Who could give you authority ?— There are some of 
the gentlemen here who are trustees. I suppose there 
is no objection to hand over this account to the Com- 
mission. [Captain Giveen, Captain Stronge, and 
other trustees assented.] 



Year (ending 
31st Dec.) 



1883, . 
1861, . 

1865, . 

1866, . 

1867, . 

1868, . 

1869, . 

1870, . 

1871, . 

1873,’ ! 
1871, . 

1875, . 

1876, . 

1877, . 

1878, . 

1879, . 

188l| . 
1882, . 

1881*, ! 
1885, . 

Total, 



wo. jur. ii oye jjurry . — w no is me engineer in 
charge of the dredging ?— ( Witness — Mr. Graham )— I 
am the principal : the superintendent. 

309. Can you put in soundings ? — Yes, I can make 
calculations. 

310. Can you put any soundings in to meet Mr. 
Barton’s figures ?— I never have done so, but I have 
sent Mr. Barton occasionally sections of the river for 
his own information. 

311. You are aware Mr. Barton says that certain 
parts of the river ought to be dredged to a certain 
depth ? — Yes, sir. 

312. Has that work been done, and that depth pro- 
cured ? — It has. 

313. Can you tell us what the toll here, from 
Coleraine to Toome is ? — The navigation toll. 

314. Yes? — A farthing per ton per mile, and two- 
pence per ton for wharfage to those that discharge 
at the quay. 

315. Is the railway connected with the quays at 
Coleraine ? — No, they are not connected as yet, but I 
understand they are going to be connected. ” 

316. Is it likely that they will be connected? — 
Yes, it is in contemplation. 

317. Are there any towns on the river that are 
served by the navigation and not by the railway ? — 
Yes ; there is Kilrea and Portglenone. We have a 
shed at Kilrea for traffic. 

318. My question was, are there any towns served 
by the navigation and not by the railway? — Yes; 
Portglenone. 

319. How far is it from the railway ? — Seven miles. 
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320. You have spoken of certain boats coming down 
from the Lagan : what depth of water do they draw ? 

5 feet and 5 feet 6 inches, and in summer 4 feet S 

inches and 4 feet 10 inches. That is all the water 
they have in the Lagan, but we could have 7 feet all 
through in summer in the Lower Baun. 

321. Chairman . — "Would the same lighters ply to 
the other canal? — No, sir; they have only a small 
draught. The Ulster Canal is 5 feet 6 inches. 

322. But their entrance to the Lough must be the 
same? — Oh ! just the same. 

323. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — Have those boats any 
difficulty in navigating the Lough in stormy weather? — 
Sometimes they have. They would not come out in 
stormy weather. They have some boats that could not. 

324. Shall you be able to put in any soundings of 
the places surveyed by Mr. Barton, to show the Com- 
mission whether the depth of water required by Mr. 
Barton has been given ? — Yes, sir ; 1 can take a 
section of any part of the river. I have taken them 
repeatedly. 

325. Perhaps you could send it to the Commission ? 
— I could. 

326. And you say you have complied with Mr. 
Barton's report ? — I think so. 

327. Would you kindly make your returns fit in 
with the figures and localities surveyed by Mr. Barton ? 
— Yes. There is one mistake I must make known to 
you. There is no specified height of water given in 
Mr. Barton’s report on the sill of the locks. There is 
no specified depth of water given, and no sections were 
taken. In any sections that ever I have taken I 
have taken the depth of water upon the sill at each 
lock ; for instance, we will say the lower gate sill at 
Toome lock and the higher gate sill at Portna. I do not 
see any of these specified in Mi - . Barton’s report or in 
any other report, consequently it is difficult to follow 
them out. 

328. If you could refer your figures to the Toome 
Lock I suppo. se Mr. Barton could refer his figures 
also to the Toome sills ?— I dare say he could. In 
July, 1874, I took the sectional area of the river at 
Portglenone, on this side of the bridge, and found it 
was about 680 feet. 

329. Mr. Abemethy. — What is the navigable depth 
of the water ? — 7 feet 4 inches on the high sill at 
Portna and 9 feet 4 on the low sill at Toome, and the 
sectional area at Portglenone on this side of the bridge 
was 680 feet. Suppose the river was to rise 4 feet 
higher, which is generally the height that it rises to 
in winter floods, the sectional area would be 1,800 
feet ; so it is difficult to give the sectional area, ex- 
cept you have the specified depth from the silL 

330. What was the navigable depth between these 
locks at that time? — 7 feet 4 inches all through the river. 

33 1 . All through the river ? — All through the river. 

332. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Mr. Barton says that he 
submitted 7 1 sheets of tracings of drawings which are in 
the office of the Board of Works? — They must be there. 

333. I presume those would show the depths from 
which he calculated. He says that he submitted 71 
sheets of tracings of drawings, -which are in the office 
of the Board of Works, containing 422 sections of the 
river. These I suppose refer to the navigation of the 
Lower Bann ? — I never saw them — I never saw any 
tracings from Mr. Barton. 

334. At any rate, have you not compared Mr. 
Bar-ton’s depths with those -which you have taken? — 
No, I took them merely for my own information to 
guide me, owing to certain returns that were made, 
that there was silting in the river, and I found that 
it was not so. 

335. Chairman . — With whom would those plans be 
deposited if you have not had them — with the secre- 
tary ?— 1 suppose so. (Captain Giveen, a Harbour 
Commissioner) — I do not think the secretary has got 
those plans. We had certain sections given by Mr. 
Barton that disappeared. We think that Mr. Barton 
got them back. I have seen sectional drawings of 
different parts of the river, but we have not got them 
now. We think that they were given back at the 
time that the last Commission sat. 



336. Given back to Mr. Barton? — (Captain Giveen ) Dec. i. rsss. 

— To Mr. Barton. — - 

337. Is Mr. Barton still your consulting engineer ? r^wT" 1 
— ( Witness — Mr. Graham) — He is, sir. 

338. Had you not better apply to Mr. Barton for 
these tracings ? — (Captain Giveen) — We have done so. 

339. When?— (Mr. Graham) — Yesterday. (Captain 
Giveen) — And even some time ago — some months ago. 

340. When you receive them will you kindly for- 
ward them to our secretary? — (Captain Giveen) — 

Certainly ; but I am very much afraid that we have 
made all the application we can to get hold of these 
sections, and we have heard nothing of them yet. (Mr 
Graham) — I have seen Mr. Barton submitting some 
tracings to you in this room, Captain. (Captain 
Giveen) — Yes. (Mr. Graham) — Well, he took those 
away with him — some tracings; they were large 
tracings. (Captain Giveen) — I am merely giving you 
my impression from memory. 

341. Allow me, Captain Giveen, to read for you 
this part of Mr. Barton’s report, which is given in an 
appendix to the Report of a Commission appointed to 
inquire into the Navigation : — 

“ I submit hererewith seventy-one sheets of tracings of 
the drawings which are in the Olliee of the Board of Works, 
containing 422 sections of the river. I do not consider it 
necessary for this report to make nearly so many new sec- 
tions of the river as these. I have made, however, fourteen 
sheets of sections, showing 1 56 cross-sections of the river, 
and longitudinal sections. I submit them herewith.” 

That is a report made to you, gentlemen, and I should 
presume that Mr. Barton had done this ? — (Captain 
Giveen) — Is not that a report to the Board of Works ? 

— As far as I individually know, I have seen a few 
sections or a sheet. 

342. This is headed : “ To the Trustees of the 
Lower Bann Navigation.” It is dated July 30th, 

1881, and is his report to you, gentlemen? — (Captain 
Giveen) — I have never seen anything of the large 
number that he has spoken of. 

343. I think it very desirable that you, as Trustees 
for the Navigation, should get those? — (Captain 
Giveen) - We have been trying to get them for years, 
and cannot get hold of them. The great difficulty 
with us with regard to all those sectional drawings is, 
that there is no datum to start from— nothing to 
show how deep the heading is at a specified height of 
the water. We may measure at a time of very low 
water, and have different sections to what it is when 
the water is very high, and we cannot compare one 
witli the other. 

344. We consider it very desirable that you should 
have those tracings to enable your engineer to judge 
for himself how far Mr. Barton’s statements agree 
with his observations ? — (Captain Giveen) — I perfectly 
understand, sir. (Mr. Graham) — Mr. Barton must 
have all those papers, sir. I never saw them de- 
posited. 

345. You stated that you have applied to Mr. 

Barton for them? — (Mr. Graham) — Yes, Mr. Crook- 
shank telegraphed to him yesterday, and just now, 
without getting a reply. The trustees, when they 
were handed over the traffic of the Lower Bann, 
never got a sectional area of the river, so that the 
whole thing lies as it was ages back. 

346. Mr. Abemethy. — What we want to know is 
the depth of the navigation between the locks? — 

(Witness, Mr. Grahani) — That is easily ascertained, 
for I keep a daily guage book at each lock, and the 
height of the water can be taken from that each day. 

I have kept that guage book since I came under the 
trustees, which is ten years. 

347. You gave the sectional area and the depth of 
the river : what we want is the available depth of 
the navigation throughout, in relation to the sill of the 
lock ? — (Mr. Grahani) — As the liver is at present, 
from Toome to Coleraine, whatever depth of water 
is on the sill of the lock, there is that depth of 
water in the river. (Captain Giveen) — There is one 
of the lock-keepers here, and lie can tell how he re- 
gisters the deptli of the water. (Mr. Graham) — He 
sends me the return each month. 
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James AP Kenny, Lock-keeper, examined. 



348; Mr. Abernethy . — We want to know the avail- 
able depth of water in the channel, or what depth is 
in the channel leading to the locks? — The same at 
each lock. The head sill of my lock is the point T 
calculate the depth of water from, from that to the 
next lock, that shows the depth always. 

349. It may be supposed to do so, but does it ? — 
I always found it to be, with the exception of one 
particular spot, deeper than the sills. 

350. One particular spot, where is that? — That is 
above my lock. With regard to the registering, I am 
there since 1860, and I keep a regular register of the 
gauge every day. 

351. Chairman. — Is that on the sill? — Yes, on 
the sill. 



352. How often have you taken the depth of the 

channel between your lock and the lower locks ? 1 

have never went the whole way, but I have went 
up as far as Downey’s ferry, and the quantity that 
has been on the lock was the same all along. 

353. Mr. Abernethy . — But you have found at a 
certain point a less depth ? — Only at one spot. 

354. Where is that ? — About a quarter of a mile 
above my lock. It is a few inches less than on the sill 
for about twelve or thirteen yards or it may be less. 

355. You did not take sounding continuously from 
one lock to another? — Not continuously, but I have 
done so on several occasions. I tried them as I went 
along. 



Mr, David 
Graham. 



Examination of M 

356. Chairman. — Your statement is that along the 
navigation between the locks there is always the same 
depth of water in the channel that there is on the 
lock sill ? — With the exception of this one place. 

357. Are you sure there is no other exception? — 
There is none other. I have taken the depth from 
Toome to Coleraine at different times. 

358. How often did you take the depth ? — I have 
taken it three or four times within this last ten years.. 

.359. Mr. Pirn. — Have you taken it within this last 
year ? — No. 

360. Have you any maps of your soundings? — 
Nothing but the cross sections. It was more for my 
own information to see how the water stood. 

361. Chairman. — In addition to that are you not 
bound to the Trustees to keep the sectional area of the 
river at the standard that is laid down ? — That was 
the purpose for which I took it, to find out how the 
river was, and I found that its bottom was less 
than when it was handed over to the Trustees ; as 
to silting, if there was silting I dredged it out. 
Captain Giveen . — The bottom of the channel was 
never handed over to us in the state that the original 
plans said it should be. • Mr. Graham here can state the 
same thing. On getting our sectional area of the 
channel there was a great deal of stuff in it that had 
never been marked, it is not silt, but it might not to 
be there accoi-ding to the depth given to us originally. 

362. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — That fact is referred to in 
Mr. Barton’s report, in which he says that after 
making allowance for this fact, there are certainly 
quantities of excavation that have to be made in the 
river, and he submits a longitudinal section and 156 
cross sections of the river to show where those 
quantities are to be dredged?— (Captain Giveen ). — They 
have been worked at ever since, and with regard to 
the expenditure on dredging, the expenditure on any 
other labour than on that for dredging is a mere trifle 
in the accounts which are seat in fortnightly. The 
repairing of lock gates and work of that kind are a 
mere trifle, so that the whole of the expenditure for 
labour is for dredging. 

363. Chairman. — Is this the state of things then, 
Captain Giveen, that in the year 1859 the navigation 
of the river was handed over to trustees, and that from 
1859 to the present time the trustees have not been 
able to obtain plans, showing what the sectional area 
of the liver at various points was, from that time to 
this ? Captain Giveen . — I will not say that, sir, for I 

have seen several sections myself. (Mr. Graham) 

Not from the Board of Works. (Captain Giveen.)— 
Not from the Board of Works. 

364. — You have read this report of Mr. Barton’s?— 
(Captain Giveen .) — I have. 

365. He says— “When the Board of Public Works 
made an award in 1S59, and placed in your charge 
this river, they furnished you with a series of plans 
and sections, showing the works generally, and the 
lock works in detail ; but no cross sections to show 
what excavations had been done, or to show the walls 
and widths, and depths to which each portion of the 
river has been brought. The award, it is true, gives 



r. David Graham resumed, 
in Schedule B, a description of the locks and weirs, 
and the several breadths of the navigable channel are 
stated, and their depths are stated to be from 6 to 8 
feet, but as regards the general channel of the river 
there is no description of the work which was done, 
or of what breadths or depths were then supposed to 
have been attained.” Then there is this important 
statement — “Counsel having advised that you are 
responsible for the maintenance of the whole river 
channel, it does seem to have been a remarkable omis- 
sion that the award describing accurately the naviga- 
tion works, omits any description of the general river 
works.” This obligation was imposed upon you in 
the year 1859, and no steps appear to have been taken 
since with reference to those plans ; is that so ? 
(Captain Giveen.) — I had not joined the trusteeship 
in 1859, but I perfectly understand the responsibility 
of the trustees to keep the river in the position 
in which they received it. 

366. We are not dealing with individual trustees? 
(Captain Giveen) — I am speaking of the trust. 
(Captain Stronye.) — I have been a trustee, and I can 
say that we considered we had no right to do more 
than to keep the river as we got it ; that we were not 
to take away those impediments to the navigation 
which had been left by the Board of Works, when the 
navigation was confided to us. 

367. Have you been a trustee since 1859. (Captain 
Stronye) — I think it was in 1862 that I was appointed, 
but I do not remember the date. We did not think 
that we were entitled to embark in any possible work, 
but that we were merely to keep the navigation as we 
had got it, and we have been dredging ever since. 

368. Mr. Abernethy. — But you have no data to show 
in what state the river was when handed over to you ? 
— (Captain Stronye) — I was not here at the time. I 
came a short time afterwards. (Mr. Graham) — Those 
cross sections were taken away by Mr. Barton. 
(Captain Stronye) — We, all of us, felt the want of 
those cross sections, so as to be in a position to keep 
the river as we got it. We know of places where the 
water is kept back in consequence of the impediments 
left by the Board of Works. The water at the time 
of the greatest floods rose in the Cutts at Coleraine, 
from one foot to eighteen inches; it was never more 
than three feet at the time of the greatest flood, and 
yet, I believe it rose at the same time to ten feet at Glass- 
gort, near Agivey. We believe that the water has been 
kept back by the impediments left by the Board of 
Works. 

369. Chairman. — Mr. Bai-ton says in his report — 
that in his opinion you have failed to excavate some 
19,632 yards, and in the final concluding paragraph of 
his report he says that some silt has accumulated which 
can be removed ? (Captain Stronye) — Of course, I 
cannot give an answer as to those particular places, but 
anybody who knows Lough Beg, knows that we may 
excavate there this year, and that next year you would 
find it all filled up again. We are continually em- 
ployed excavating on the same ground year after year. 

370. I do not think we need pursue this topic fur- 
ther ? (Mr. Graham). — I want to say something as 
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to the sectional area given by the late Mr. M'Mahon. 
It was 2,400 feet. That was the sectional area when 
there was to be 400,000 cubic feet coming over, and 
provision was made — ample provision — for 2,400 feet of 
sectional area. Provision was made for that amount, 
but you can imagine, gentlemen, when one million 
cubic feet came over that no provision was made for it. 

371. Mr. Abernethy. — You are going into the drain- 
age question now. 

°372. Mr. Pim. — Your chief revenue, you say, are 
the tolls 1— Yes. 

373. And they are chiefly derived from fishing 
boats? — They are. 

374. Do those boats come down the river to the 
railway? — They come to the line of the railway. 

375. Then they put out at the railway ? — Yes. 

37G. How many trading fishing boats would be in 

Lough Neagh?— They have as high as 100 a month 
coming to Toome. 



377. They would not be all different boats? — No, Dec. l, 1880 . 

but 100 calls. RIr 

378. What depth of water do they draw? — Eighteen Graham, 
inches or two feet. 

379. Mr. Abernethy. — When loaded? — Carrying a 
quantity of fish in them. 

380. When they are loaded ? — Yes. 

381. Chairman. — Do you, gentlemen, as trustees, 
wish to make any observation? (Captain Giveen ). — 

We shall be very ready to answer any questions that 
may be put to us. We expected that Mr. Barton 
was to have been here. 

382. We shall find it necessary to call Mr. Barton 
on our next visit, perhaps not here, but in Dublin. I 
presume there would be no difficulty, when we ex- 
amine Mr. Barton, for your secretary and those 
gentlemen to be present? (Captain Giveen). — No 
difficulty. We will give every facility that can bo 
afforded. 



James A. Lyle , Esq., J.r., examined. 



383. Chairman. — You are the Treasurer for the 
County of Londonderry ? — For the City and County 
of Londonderry. I have prepared a return showing the 
rateable value of the area taxed for the maintenance 
of the Bann Navigation, and the amount paid year by 
year for the last five years — that is, from 1882 to 1886. 
The valuation of the taxable area in the County of 
Londonderry varies from £185,893 3s. in 1882 to 
£186,681 3s. in this year, 1886. The amounts of the 
presentments made by the Grand J ury of the County 
of Londonderry were, in 1882, £369 7s. Id. : in 1883, 
£923 9s. ; in 1884, £692 Us. M. ;in 1885, £346 6s. 6cL; 
and in 1886, £277 Is.; total for the last five years, 
£2, 60S 15s. 1(M The rate in the pound on the valua- 
tion of the taxed area was, in 1882, \d. ; in 1883, 1 \d . ; 
in 1884, lcZ. ; in 1885, \d. ; and in 1886, \d. 



384. Mr. Pim. — Where are tolls fust charged to 
vessels coming up ? — The trustees have nothing to do 
below the Cutts. There are no sea-going vessels com- 
ing up. ( Captain Giveen) — A sea-going vessel went 
from Agivey, the first town on the river above Cole- 
raine ; she went to Glasgow direct with her cargo. 
(Mr. Lyle) — But not for several years ; they did some 
ten years ago. 

385. Is there an opening in the bridge? (Mr. 
Graham) — Yes. 

386. Is it a swivel bridge ? (Mr. Graham) — No ; 
they go under the arch. (Mr. Lyle) — There was a 
steamer that lowered her mast and went under the 
bridge and proceeded to Glasgow. We have got 
coals that way. 



Mr. David Graham recalled. 



387. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Mr. Graham, will you give 
us the readings of the height of the water at the different 
locks iu times of flood ? — I can forward them to you. 

388. We want them particularly in flood time ? — 
Will twelve months do ? 

389. We should like it for longer than twelve months, 



but only when the river is high ?— That is about five 
months of each year. I can give it, but I will have 
to go through them. It will take me a week, perhaps, 
before I can furnish those particulars to you. 

390. You can furnish them to the Secretary, at 36 
Merrion-square, Dublin ? — I shall do so. 



Mr. David 
Graham. 



Mr. William Ellis examined. 



391. Chairman.— In any remarks that you have to 
make, confine yourself, please, to the navigation 
alone. Do not touch the Harbour Board?— It is 
merely in reference to the trade that I wish to speak, 
Sir James. I am a coal merchant, and I have been a 
ship-owner here for more than twenty years, during 
which time I have been doing a large business in 
coals, which is an important branch of traffic in the 
locality. About the year 1863 to 1867, I had been 
supplying the locality with from 6,000 to 8,000 tons 
a year. One of the largest consumers was Mr. Beatty, 
and hecomplained of the excessive cost of land carriage. 
His consumption was 4,000 tons a year, and he 
suggested that I should put a steamer on the river. I 
told him I could not do that, but that I would 
charter one, and I accordingly chartered one called 
“The Two Sisters,” in, I think, the year 1867, and 
when she came over the bar — she was about eighty 
tons — she could not get over the bar until it was the 
top of the tide. She arrived at Coleraine with the 
top of the tide or so, and I was then obliged to wait 
till it was low water, in order to get her under the 
arch here, and when we took her up a mile ahead she 
could not get along till the water rose to high tide 
again. 

392. Is it your evidence that the bridge should be 
pulled down ? — If there is to be a sea-going traffic it 



lould certainly be pulled down, because unloading 
ad reloading and landing them at the works here 
'ould cost twice as much as bringing them by the 
dlway from Portrush to a quarter of a mile from 
nese works. 

393. I do not see the bearing of this on the evi- 
ence that has been given here this morning?— It 
ears on it in this way, Sir James, that it would be 
npossible to trade up the river, notwithstanding 
he success of the harbour works — if it is success- 
al— considering the traffic here. _ I expressed my 
pinion before the Royal Commission. I expressed 
he opinion at that time that it would be at twice 
he price at least, and the experience of the last four 
•ears has proved that my opinion was well founded ; 
.ecause, notwithstanding the sea-going traffic from 
lere to Glasgow, not one single box of soap has passed 
hrough, or one ton of coal has gone up the river 
hrough the Cutts, nor can they do so. Beyond the 
visual bringing of goods to Coleraine quay by a vessel, 
he steamer there would have to wait for the times 
he tides would suit. It costs more a grea,t deal than 
vliat the railway would charge bringing it within a 
marter of a mile of the works, and no time dost and 
ivery facility in favour of the railway ; so that it is 
mpossible that the navigation could compete. Hyou 
,ake Kilrea, the next town on the river, it would take 



Mr. William 
Ells. 
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tenpenco a ton to cart them from the wharf on the 
river, besides twopence for landing. That, with the 
cost of taking them away, would be more than the 
cost of taking them from Portrush to Kilrea, at the 
rate of 3s. 3 d. there. Hence, in the nature of things, 
there is no traffic on the river there in connexion with 
this sea-going traffic from Kilrea : except men were 
such donkeys in the trade that they did not know the 
right way of doing it there cannot be. I may land 
600 tons of coal at Kilrea ; I land them there within 
a quarter of a mile of the works by the railway at 2s. 
2d. from Portrush ; but if I take them to Coleraine 
quay, and take them by water down, it would cost me 
2s. more. The other works, if they were going on, 
would adopt the same course, and would take them by 
rail. I know the traffic remarkably well, and I never 
knew an inland navigation to succeed alongside a rail- 
way. If you take from Edinburgh to Glasgow, you 
find no water traffic there, from Port Glasgow to 
Edinburgh. Again, from Manchester to Liverpool, 
water traffic is not there, the railways do it all ; 
therefore, if the navigation of the river and these 
artificial weirs are to be kept up in the river for float- 
ing, there is nothing to float on it. 

394. Your view would be that, even if the bridge 
were removed, the traffic would not be improved ? — 
No traffic can pass ; in the nature of things that stone 
bridge would be a complete impediment. 

395. Supposing the bridge were removed, would the 
traffic increase largely 1 — No; it is impossible in the 
nature of things. 

396. You have nothing to suggest ? — The suggestion 
that I have to put forward is that the conclusion of 
the Report of the late Royal Commission should be 
carried out, which would have been carried out, but it 
was conditional on the consent of the owners, and the 
people who paid for these works— that is, the Grand 
Juries of the five counties through which the work 
passes — they all consented on the first application 
save Derry. 

397. To what did they consent ?— They consented 
to the navigation being abolished in the interest of 
drainage. Iam clear on that point, Sir James. They 
did not consent to it, consequently we had to stop 
carrying it out. "W e then applied for special legisla- 
tion, and we were going to have a Bill introduced by 
the Chief Secretary of the late Government We did 



not allege that the Board of Works made the mistake 
referred to here, but the circumstances of the country 
and the trade of the country had so altered that the 
locks had not discharging power enough to meet with 
the perpetual flooding of the country, because the 
arterial drainage effected an improvement to a great 
extent, and when the winter came the power of the 
floods was let go over the Cutts ; therefore, if the river 
is kept up continually full of water, and the floods 
take place in this way, they will inundate the country 
and carry away the crops to the sea. But why should 
that be done, and why should such a state of things 
be kept up by the three counties at such a lar°e 
expense, about .£1,300 a year. I suppose some years itls 
£500 or £600 a year on Deny alone. Ithink that utterly 
useless, and I consider it a public mistake to keep a 
useless navigation, and making the people pay for- 
th e project to their own destruction. I therefore am 
of opinion in the interest of trade that if the water 
was the cheapest method of transfer it would be more 
availed of, but no man would think to deliver coal by the 
most expensive route. The railway having intersected 
the country has so altered the course of traffic that 
this navigation is no longer required. 

398. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — Is the railway connected 
with the quays at Portrush ? — Yes. I have got steam 
cranes there of my own, and the coals are delivered 
from the vessel and passed into the waggons to go to 
their destination. 

399. Captain Giveen . — You say you are a coal 
merchant ? — Y es ; is not that true ? 

400. Chairman — Excuse me. You are not here to 
cross-question a witness. If you want to give evidence 
you can come forward and do so. (Captain Giveen.)— 

I merely want to show the animus. ( FiJwm.)— Sir 
James, I have not a shilling of interest in the Portrush 
Harbour. I am a simple trader, and I do the business 
that pays me best. The steamer that was refereed to, 
and was called the Shamrock, was not the Shamrock. 
She was built by Mr Barclay, and traded as The Two 
Sisters. She made a few trips in 1858, and the next 
year he tried her and he told me that he lost £1,300 
on her in one year. He sold the boat, and went back 
to his old method of doing it, so the Kitty of Coleraine 
was changed to the Shamrock, and we had no 
attempt to use the navigation, and I think we never 
shall have. 



Rev. John Fawcett examined. 



401. Witness (exhibiting a large map). — If you look 

at that map there you will see that at a place called 
Coalisland there have been coal mines. There are 
also a number of places for making pottery works, and 
there is regular navigation from them down to Lough 
Neagh. I cannot really see why even pottery and 
other things should not be made there, and brought 
down the river, about fifty-five miles. There is a con- 
tinued system of canals in England, and work goes on 
in a variety of goods, which are carried even as far as 
London, one hundred miles away. There is a flat 
kind of boat that goes in those canals 

402. Chairman — We know all that. I do not 
think it is necessary for you to go iuto that. If you 
confine your observations to the navigation, and if you 
have anything to communicate that may be interesting 
or valuable in reference to the navigation, we shall be 
glad to hear you ? — I merely mention that as a state- 
ment of facts, in opposition to what Mr. Ellis has said. 
I do not see why hay should not be brought down the 
river. Great quantities of hay are shipped by the canal. 

403. Y ou do not deal in it ; these are simply theo- 
retical opinions ? — Yes. 

404. I do not think that we can enter into theoretical 
opinions ? — You might want to know are the materials 
ready to be brought down the river. 



405. Mr. Pirn.— Yoa say that there are brickworks, 
ai-e there bricks made in the neighbourhood of Cole- 
raine 1 — Not at present ; but they might be brought 
down the river. 

406. Why are they not brought down 1 — Because 
the thing has not been done with energy. In England 
the railway and the canal go on side by side, and the 
one supports the other. There are many things that 
might be brought up the river; for instance, many 
carts of lime are brought to Coleraine. 

407. Chairman . — That is a question for the trade? 
—By suggesting these things it brings them out, and 
our object ought to be to promote both trade and navi- 
gation. We have these iron mines, and there are also 
lead mines in the County Armagh. 

408. If the ironfounders and brickmakers and Port- 
rush traders desire to have some improvement carried 
on in the navigation, we shall be very glad to hear 
them, but I really must put a stop to the promulga- 
tion of mere theoretical opinions ? — It is not merely 
theoretical opinions that I have been putting forward. 

409. I fail to see at present that it would be useful 
to continue this course 1 — Wliat I want to impress 
upon you is, that unless energy and ability are thrown 
into the thing it will not be carried out. 
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William Eccles, Esq., Secretary to tlie Harbour 



410. Witness. — I am the Secretary to the Coleraine 
Harbour Commissioners, and 1 wish to inform you that 
this Board has expended about £92,000 on the naviga- 
tion works at Coleraine and the entrance of the river. 
About .£22,000 of that £92,000, in round numbers, 
which has been so expended, dates from 1866. 
£22,000 was spent in the years 1§66 and 1867, or 
thereabouts, leaving a recent expenditure of about 
£70,000, or, more accurately, £72,400. Of this sum 
the Honourable the Irish Society has contributed, in 
a free grant for navigation purposes, £34,000, and the 
Commissioners have raised the balance on mortgage, 
under a guarantee rate of 2s. 6d.,on the town of Cole- 
raine, and a rate of 2-1 d. on the two adjoining baronies. 

411. Will you more fully explain what you mean 
by the expression “ this money has been expended on 
the navigation ” — do you mean works in the harbour 
alone ? — I mean dredging works, the erection of two 
piers at the river entrance, and the purchase of 
land. 

412. To what portion of the whole expenditure 
do your remarks apply 1 — The Harbour Commis- 
sioners of Coleraine have control of the navigation 
from Coleraine to the entrance of the river. 

413. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — When you say “ from 

Coleraine ” do you mean below the stone bridge ? — 
I think we have power between the stone bridge 
and the Cutts. but at present there is no traffic in 
that part of tlie river, and we have expended no 
money on it. The money has been entirely ex- 
pended between the stone bridge and the bar mouth. 
The navigation works have ceased about one month ago, 
but there remains a portion of the works directly con- 
nected with the success of the undertaking still remain- 
ing for execution, that is the railway connexion be- 
tween the wharves and the main line of the Northern 
Counties Railway Company. This conexion will cost 
about £5,000. £4,000 has been subscribed. The 

Commissioners are putting a statement before the public 
to enable the additional moneys to be raised. This re- 
mains for the last, as the dredging, wharfage, and 
deepening of the river are of more immediate impor- 

' tance for navigation purposes. 

414. Chairman. — This £5,000 is an expenditure 
exclusively on the projected communication between 
the wharves and the railway? — Yes, or joining the 
line of railway, and the acquisition of whatever lands 
may be necessary. This money has been secured 
upon the haulage rates, and- craneage profits, which 
the Harbour Commissioners have made over to those 
who are willing to make the advance. Any profits 
from the cranes will go with the wharfage rates as 
a security to those who may lend money for the rail- 
way connexion. An agreement has been entered into 
with the Railway Company for working the line, 
they obtaining half the gross receipts, and tlie Com- 
missioners the other half. In regard to the dues 
on the river before 1879, when the present 
Commissioners were incorporated, the average receipts 
were very small — I think' £250 per annum. Since 
1880 there has been a decided improvement, but 
nothing like what we ultimately expect when the 
tramway communication is made, and the works 
are fully completed. Last year the gross harbour 
revenue, I find, was £1,069 18s. 2d. 

415. Can you give us the sums for five years ? — 
Yes, sir, I can. In 1880, the revenue was £255 10s. 

8 d. ; in 1881, £280 2s. id. ; in 1882, £397 6s. 3d . ; 
in 1883, £507 19s. id. ; in 1884, £734 2s. 2d. ; and 
in 1885, to the 31st December of last year, which is 
our last balance, £1,069 18s. 2d. We have at present 
steam communication with Glasgow, bi-weekly sailings 
from Coleraine, and just within the last few days we 
have made arrangements for a new steam communica- 
tion with Liverpool. The “Erin” steamship Company 
have undertaken to put a Liverpool boat on the station 
with a weekly communication of a suitable character 
for a cattle and goods trade. The Commissioners ex- 
pect that this will, with the railway connexion, put 
the trade of the river in a satisfactory state for ulti- 



Commissioners, examined, 
mately developing the trade that naturally falls to 
the district by its local situation. They consider that 
the line of country which is opened up by the Derry 
Central Railway from Cookstown and from Mayhem- 
felt certainly, will come naturally to this port. The 
depth of water that we have at the entrance of the 
river is thirteen feet, and we have a greater depth in- 
side ; from the entrance to the town of Coleraine, 
eleven feet at low water spring tides, thirteen feet at 
the bar, and inside over eleven feet, with the exception 
of one small spot in which the depth is abouttenfeetnine 
inches. The Commissioners expect, even yet, to be in 
a position to bring this into uniformity with the 
rest of the channel; but even ten feet nine inches 
with a rise of six feet at ordinary spring tides 
gives us sixteen feet nine inches. A vessel called 
the “ Sirius ” has entered the river during summer 
drawing sixteen feet six. Before these works were 
undertaken the figure was three feet at the “ Bar,” 
and nothing but small coasters of a very light draught 
were able to get into the river. With regard to the 
trade that has been spoken of in the other portions 
of the navigation belonging to tlie Navigation 
Trustees, it has to be recollected that there the tide 
has a good deal to do with the facilities; formerly 
vessels not being able to get over the “ Bar," except 
at high tide, made it impossible to pass the stone 
bridge without losing a tide ; but such a vessel can 
now get in at any state of the tide. No doubt 
the stone bridge would be an obstruction to a certain 
class of vessels, but it may be possible to have vessels 
that could lower their funnels or masts and so trade 
might be opened up beyond the bridge. Upon that 
and other matters there ai'e persons who will be able 
to speak more accurately than I am. 

416. The Commissioners, as I understand you to 
say, have undertaken to raise £5,000 to complete the 
communication between the wharf and the railway ? — 
They are at present raising the necessary moneys for 
that purpose. 

417. Has that been done in consequence of any 
difficulties in the navigation? — No, but because we 
have to take measures towards the development of 
trade. 

418. Then you have no difficulties to complain of 
in the navigation ? — None that I am aware of in our 
part of the navigation. 

419. I am not speaking of the harbour navigation, 
but of the trusts of the Lower Bann navigation; 
have you had any complaints of the way in which 
they have been used ? — Not as yet, for we have not 
been able to push forward that portion of our trade. 
We have provided for the connexion of the port with 
the railway. 

420. Have you anything to suggest that would im- 
prove the river .navigation of the Lower Bann? — 
Well, we believe that the works under the control of 
the Harbour Commissioners will lead to the develop- 
ment of trade by water communication on the Lower 
Bann, and that the facilities now afforded by 
means of the harbour accommodation and ’the improved 
entrance to the river, will induce many persons to 
take advantage of it. 

421. Quite so, but you still think that your chief 
difficulties for harbour traffic will be lessened by the 
railway ?— Yes, by the railway, but still a very im 
portant part of our trade, we think, can be done by 
water communication along the river Bann, which has 
not a very heavy fall — I think only thirty-one feet 
in twenty-nine miles from Toome to the Cutts at 
Coleraine — and it is, both for flow of water and depth, 
admirably suited for the development of water trade. 
The communication by the river is so practicable in 
itself that it is natural to suppose it will be largely 
availed of. Of course there is a part of the trade 
that will be more naturally served by the railway, 
but we think that there is. a large part which will 
be very well suited for the development of trade by 
water in connexion with our present harbour. 

422. Mr. Pim. — At what places on the Bann do 
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you think it possible that you can develop trade by 
the river communication with Coleraine ? — The towns 
of Kilrea, Portglenone, and Toome are situated on 
the river, or nearly so ; and also there would be 
a large district round Lough Neagh. 

423. Have you anything to do with the steamers 
running to Portrush : do you know the class of cargo 
they carry ? — Yes, sir. 

424. What do they take, and where do they go ? — 
Our ordinaiy vessels are coal vessels. By the Glas- 
gow steamers we get general merchandise of the 
ordinary kind ; we send out potatoes and oats, and 
butter and hay, and general farm produce ; and cattle 
foi'm a very important pai't of our trade. 

425. Does much of it come down the river at 
present? — None ; there are no facilities at present. 

426. Chairman. — With the navigation which is 
there, why are goods not brought down the river ? — We 
believe that the traffic would come if the principal 
merchants and traders in Coleraine put their 
shoulders to the wheel and did something towards 
placing bai'ges on the river. The obligations that 
they have been called upon lately to meet have, how- 
ever, been so heavy that this has naturally fallen 
to be one of the later things to be done. We think 
that soon something will be done, when they see 
that it is their own interest, to do something to pro- 
mote the water traffic of the Lower Bann. 

427. Still that interest that you expect them to ex- 
hibit in the future did not operate so as to induce 
them to support the steamer? — There was not the 
facility then that there is now. 

428. Mr. Pirn. — The present tolls of the naviga- 
tion do not proceed from bai'ges ? — No. 

429. Are there any barges ? — We have no need for 
barges in the liver at present, because the steamer 
carries goods right up to the quay. 

430. I am speaking of the traffic on the Lower 
Bann itself. Is there any traffic there except in fishing 
boats? — There is not; at least not that I know of. 

431. The Bann Navigation does not provide barges 
for persons to use ; they do not carry goods for traders; 
they merely provide the river for others to put boats 
on ? — J ust so. 

432. Was there ever anything done by individuals 
or by ratepayers to start steamers except the steamer 
that we have heard of? — No, except the one Mr. 
Barclay obtained for his own trading purposes. 

433. Mr. Abernethy. — You stated that there is 
thirteen feet of water at the entrance of the river, 
and eleven feet within ? — Eleven immediately inside 
the entrance, between the wharves and the town of 
Coleraine. We have a little over eleven feet as an 
average. There is one part a little under, but we in- 
tend to make it all uniform. 

434. Have you thirteen feet at low water at the 
entrance? — At the entrance, yes. 

435. Between the piers ? — Yes. 

436. And all along inside? — I believe almost en- 
tirely inside. The Harbour Master tells me that 
right away from where the piers begin we have 
thirteen feet. At the base of the eastern pier 
we may not have quite the thirteen feet at low water, 
but the whole length of the western pier, and corres- 
ponding with the eastern, we have thirteen feet. 

437. But where you have mentioned you have less 
than thirteen feet? — Yes. 

438. Goods brought up to the wharf at Coleraine, 
you say, may be brought up by steamer ? — Yes ; we 
have two steamers. 

439. Supposing you have to convey goods up the 
lower navigation to Lough Neagh, they would have 
to be transhipped into small vessels?^ — Yes ; certainly. 

440. There is railway communication with Kilrea, 
is there not? — Kilrea has railway communication. 

441. And if it be cheaper to tranship goods from 
sea-going steamers at the bridge at Coleraine, into 
smaller vessels to pass up the river and along the lower 
Bann navigation, what is the object of your making 
this railway connexion from the quay at Coleraine to 
the Northern Railway? — There is a large portion 



of the district that would not be served by a water 
communication. 

442. What part would that be? — Ballymoney and 
other towns, both on the Antrim side and the Derry 
side of Coleraine. 

443. What town in the river navigation is not pro- 
vided with railway service ? — Ballymoney and Castle- 
rock, for instance, will do a trade with Glasgow and 
Liverpool. They have no communication by the river 
with those places. It would depend on tramway 
accommodation for a very large traffic. 

444. Ballymoney is on the railway ? — Yes ; many 
towns on the railway would be served. 

445. On the lower Bann navigation, what towns 
at present are served ? — Maglierafelt, I think, would 
be served by the railway partly, and yet that district 
is in connexion with the Bann, and the use of the 
water way might be serviceable. 

446. You think it would be cheaper to tranship 
goods than to use large vessels and the railway ? — I 
should think it would for places like Portglenone. 

447. Mr. Pirn. — You think that for those towns 
you have referred to, it would be cheaper to send 
goods by water than by railway ? — Yes ; for a certain 
class of goods the railway rates would be heavy. 

448. How is it, that if the navigation is cheaper, 
that means has not been availed of? — It is not long since 
the carters have gone off the road. One might say, 
how did the carters live, but the fact is that they 
were employed because the railway rates are high. In 
the same way, water communication would serve to 
keep down railway rates. 

449. Chairman. — That has been discussed ? — It has. 

450. How long is it since this mode of conveyance 
by carts was used between Kilrea and Coleraine? — It 
continued for about two years after the railway was 
opened. 

451. Mr. Pirn. — Before the railway was opened did 
carters travel from Coleraine to Kilrea? — Yes. 

452. And that mode of conveyance has been dis- 
continued from Coleraine to Kilrea : why was it that 
formerly they carted along the road instead of convey- 
ing goods by the river ? — The reason was this, that 
it was practically prohibitory to do anything of the 
kind, because the port for Coleraine at the time was 
Portrush. They would require to come by rail to 
Kilrea. 

453. Do you mean to say that cartage was done 
along the road, before the railway was introduced, 
from Portrush ? — No, I beg your pardon. I misun- 
derstood your question. 

454. Before the railway was made the traffic be- 
tween Coleraine and. Kilrea appears to have been by 
cart along the road rather than by boat along the 
river? — Yes. 

455. Is it not to be presumed from this that it 
was cheaper to move goods by the road rather than by 
the river? — Yes, it was. 

456. Since the railway has been opened it is found 
cheaper and more convenient than the road, although 
the road could compete with the canal ? — The facilities 
of our navigation now render the navigation to these 
towns cheaper than before. 

457. Chairman. — Can you improve the navigation 
by the dredge, ? — Not in the Lough at the side of 
the Cutts. 

458. Then if it was found that carts could succeed 
against the navigation, and when the railway opened 
the carts ceased, what is there to improve the naviga- 
tion so as to put that system of communication in a 
better position than it is now? — We have very much 
greater facilities for getting goods to the town of Cole- 
raine at cheaper rates than formerly. 

459. Is it between Coleraine and those places that 
you have mentioned that the railway runs ? — What I 
was going to say is that there may be means of doing 
a larger trade at a cheaper rate than a small trade 
with limited communication. 

460. Surely cheap communication with improved 
navigation would be availed of between Coleraine and 
Kilrea ? — It would depend largely on the bulk of trade 
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to be clone. If it was small it might not be suitable 
for the -water communication. 

4G1. The tolls do not depend on the quantity of 
goods sent? — Yes, but the cost of putting goods on the 
river would depend on the value, and except there 
was a certainty of departments of the traffic there 
would be a disinclination to the embarkation of capital 
in it. The cartage is merely the carting of ton by ton ; 
the rate would be that for which a certain amount of 
trade could be done. We cau give it now cheaper. 

462. How can you do that 1— By the cheapness with 
which we can get goods into the river. 

463. How long have you been in a position to im- 
prove the traffic of Coleraine?— We may say that we 
are not even yet in the position to take the full ad- 
vantage of the facilities which the port possesses. 

464° How long have the works been executed ? — 
They have been ceased only one month ago. 

465. But for eighteen months you have been in a 
position to admit sea-going vessels? — Yes; but the 
piers were not completed, and although the works were 
not completed, we succeeded in getting a Glasgow boat 
put on the Station, and the Liverpool boat came later. 

466. Mr. Pim. — The Glasgow boat has been calling 
eighteen months ? — Yes. 

467. Two days in the week ? — Two days in the week. 

468. Do you believe it is paying ?- -I believe that 
the Messrs. Laird have better profit from that boat 
than from many other of their stations. I know that 
when other trade has been going down, our trade has 
been improving, and we have no reason to suppose 
that they are dissatisfied. 

469. Chairman. — How do you account for the fact, 
that although this steamer has been on eighteen 
months, the revenue from tolls has rather decreased ? 
— I do not think until the people of Coleraine do some- 
thing towards developing the Lower Bann navigation, 
that there will be any great increase of trade in that 
quarter, but I believe that when we get the works 
completed they will find it their interest to in- 
crease their own revenue, and to open a trade 
with that important district. 

470. They have been always in a position to do 
that?— Well, it was a limited amount of trade hither- 
to, and it was never of a heavy description, but apart 
from having steam communication now directed to our 
doors, we are in a position to use goods in a way that 
we never were before. 

471. Has the traffic from Glasgow to Coleraine in- 
creased, within the last eighteen months, the river navi- 
gation of the Lower Bann? — No ; I do not think 
there is anything done in that way, 

472. When you have got the railway connected 
with your wharves what effect do you expect? — When 
we get our tramway connection made the ratepayers 
will naturally look out for means for relieving them- 
selves of the guarantees that they have entered into, 
and everything they do to increase the dues will in- 
crease the traffic, and the promotion of the navigation 
of the Lower Bann will be one of the first things that 
will strike them. 



473. Mr. Pim. — Where do the cattle and butter Dec. i., i88«. 

and farm produce come from to Coleraine ? — Roughly " 

speaking, I would say from the two baronies and the E cc i es , esq. 
half barony of the town and liberties of Coleraine. 

474. Part being in Antrim and part in Deny ? — ■ 

Yes. 

475. Docs that traffic come down the Bann ? — It 
comes from the country districts all around, for a con- 
siderable number of miles all ai-ound, and we have 
large dealers in cattle in Coleraine, some of the largest 
dealers in the North of Ireland. 

476. Are those cattle driven into Coleraine from 
farms or do they come by the railway ? — A shipper 
could speak better upon that subject than I could do. 

I believe they come both ways, but chiefly internally . 

A very extensive cattle dealer is present who can 
answer the inquiry you have put tome — Mr. Hughes. 

477. Mr. Wolfe Bamj. — You stated that there are 
towns on the River Bann which would have water 
communication from Coleraine by the navigation ? — 

Yes, sir. 

478. Can you tell me what towns those are ? — We 
think Portglenone, Kilrea, and Toome. Yes, those 

479. Those three? — Yes. 

480. You do not mention any others? — No, sir ; of 
my own knowledge I do not know of any others that 
would be so immediately served by the navigation as 
those three. 

481. Can you tell me whether the navigation is 
interrupted in times of flood ? — I believe not, but I 
cannot say of my own knowledge. 

482. With regard to Kilrea, what height is the 
town of Kilrea above the canal ? — I do not know, 
sir ; there is a great rise I am informed. 

483. Do you know the relative distances between 
Kilrea and the railway and the canal? — Kilrea is 
about a mile from the River Bann, and the railway is 
some little distance out of the town. 

484. About a quarter of a mile ? — Yes, I suppose 
so. 

485. Chairman. One of the roads at Kilrea is very 
difficult ? 

Mi- . Graham. — They are both hills from the train 
and to the canal ; both are hills and nearly equidistant. 

486. Mr. Abernethy. — We were there yesterday. The 
distance from Kilrea to the railway station is very short? 

— ( Witness) A quarter of a mile by hill, three quarters 
of a mile from the bridge, with very little decrease in 
height. There is a hill from the station into Kilrea, 
and there is a hill from the river up to Kilrea. 

487. Chairman. — I think 1 may state here that we 
are not intending to take any evidence on the traffic 
to-day, but simply to hear what the Commissioners 
have to say in reference to the works and the accom- 
modation they are about to give. The other question 
is quite a separate point. It is the feeling of the Com- 
mission that we would be glad to hear now any of 
the trustees who wish to make any further observa- 
tions as to any further works or improvements of the 
navigation. 



Captain Giveen, j.p., Harbour Commissioner, examined. 



488. Witness . — I have here the section alluded to, 
which shows the imperfect way in which the naviga- 
tion was transferred. This is dated and signed by 
Mr. Barton in 1859. It will give you some idea of the 
imperfect way in which the navigation was passed over 
to the trustees. I merely alluded to it this morning. 

489. Chairman . — As to the navigation part of our 
inquiry, it is better if there are any further observa- 
tions to be made on the harbour works that they be 
made before we go into this ? — I am belonging to the 
Harbour Board. 

490. But this does not affect it ?— No, it is as to 
the navigation trust which you were at this morning. 
I made the observation that we had not those 
drainings handed over to us, as they were supposed 



to have been. Those are sections which had been 
taken by Mr. Barton to show the state of the river as 
it was handed over to us. 

491. What we want to get is, what was the state 
of the river at the time that it was handed over to 
the Navigation Trustees? — I think that shows it. 

492. Would it not be better that Mr. Barton 
should give evidence? — I think so ; certainly. 

493. I presume, that when Mr. Barton gives evi- 
dence before us in Dublin, someone from the Naviga- 
tion Commissioners will be there ? — If you think it 
necessary, certainly. 

494. I think it very necessary ? — I will mention it 
to the trustees, and I am sure they will appoint 
someone to go. 



Captain 
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Dec, i, issc. 495. In that case whoever comes had better bring 
Captain fcllcse P lans Y ery well, sir. They are the only thing 

Giveen. j.r vve have to go on to show the state of the river when 

we got it. It is signed by Mr. Barton, and dated by 
him in 1859. J 

496. Now, have you anything to say about the 
harbour ? — I would like to impress upon you that there 
are several reasons why the upper navigation has not 
paid. As to whatever has taken place here at 
Coleraine, the part from the Cutts to the bridge of 
Coleraine has never been touched by anybody. You 
have to wait foi’ the tide to fall, when there, to get 
under the bridge, and at high water to occupy the lme 
at the Cutts. That is almost the principal reason that 
we have never been able to utilize the upper river in 
connection with Coleraine. 

497. What is your suggestion ? — A proper channel 
must be made, sufficient to meet the depth in the 
other part of the navigation, so that boats might be 
loaded alongside the steamer here, and every pound of 
goods taken straight up the river. 

498. Mr. Pim.— Is the river navigation only 
capable of being used at high water ?— Exactly as it is 
now. As trustees we have no power below the Cutts 
here, close by. 

499. Chairman.— Is it not possible for barges to 
navigate the river, from the Cutts above the bridge to 
the wharf below the bridge, at low water ?— Not at 
low water. 

500. What is the depth of the channel at low 
water? — Thex - e was no channel ever made. The 
navigation ceased at the Cutts. 

501. Mr. Pim.—Kov? far are the Cutts from the 
bridge ? — A mile and a half. 

502. Mr. Wolfe Barry — Do you think that the 
Harbour Trustees would continue the navigation to 
the Cutts?— I think the whole district has been ex- 
tremely taxed and drained, to make these works from 
the bridge at the mouth. 

■ 503. You do not think that the Harbour Trustees 
contemplate doing more ? — I do not think that they 
intend to do anything above the stone bridge at 
Coleraine. They might take the risk of it and get a 
dredge there. The way along the upper waters might 
be dredged down, as we have done on one or two 
occasions already, to get a sloop away from the 
lock. 

504. Do you think it likely that the Harbour Com- 
missioners will incur the expenditure ? — I would not 
like to say that the Harbour Commissioners would be 
able to raise the funds. 

505. Chairman — Have you estimated the cost ?— 
No, not that I know of. 

506. Mr. P im — You have got your powers by Act of 
Parliament? — Yes. (Mr. Joseph Cuthbert, Deputy 
Chairman). I do not think there is any power above 
the bridge. (Witness— Captain Giveen). We have no 
power by Act of Parliament, but I do not think any- 
body would stop us.— (Mr. Lyle, County Treasurer). 

I believe that this Coleraine bridge was built oririn- 
ally with the view to an opening being made in it at 
some time. There is a part of it that could be easily 
cut 1h rough. J 

507. Is it not your evidence that unless a better 

water connexion be made with the harbour, you cannot 
expect any satisfactory traffic ?— 1 think it interferes, 
and has interfered all through with the navigation in 
the river. n 

508. Who could you expect to do it?— I think the 
same power that originally established the Banu navi- 
gation, and that has finished it further down. What 
on earth was the meaning of spending a couple of 
hundred thousand pounds on the Banu above, and to 
stop at the Cutts, which did not communicate with 
any place ? 

509 Mr. Abernethy— We have evidence that the 

steamer some years ago passed beyond the bridge ? 

It can do that still, but it is not a direct communi- 
cation. 1 hey have to go at dead low water under the 
bridge, and wait for high water at the Cutts. 



510. Mr. Pim. — Would you not require a swivel 

bridge to meet that difficulty ?— It can be done by 
means of a swivel bridge. 1 

511. But you should deepen the bed of the river?— 
There should be a channel made to use it all down. 

512. Are you of opinion that if this were done, there 

would be considerable traffic by the river? My 

opiuion is that cross-channel goods being brought 
to the quay here, could be landed in the 
towns at the river side at a lower rate of carriage 
than that for which they are carried by the railway 
company now, if they could be put into the barges 
alongside the steamers — that they would get them at 
the towns at a lower rate of cost than they do at pre- 
sent if such facility of transit as this was afforded. 

513. You have taxing power of 2s. Gd. in the pound 
on the town ? — Yes. 

514. How much are you charging now?— About 
Is. 9<7. 

515. That is the highest ?— That is the highest at 
present. 

516. And is there 2-}d. charged on the baronies?— 
I do not think any of the barony charges -are levied. 

517. Were you not to begin making charges until 
the works were finished ?— (Mr. Lyle, County Trea- 
surer) — As soon as we got the money we were under 
interest. 

518. Did you put the baronies under charge ? (Mr 

Lyle)— Yes. ° 

519. They have been paying?— (Mr. Lyle)— Yes. 

520. And you have reduced it from 2d. to 1M ?— 
1-jVL, I think. 

521. Chairman.— Can you tell me, Captain Giveen, 
why this question of the navigation below the Cutts 
has never been submitted to any commission ? —It has 
been submitted in the way I am doino' now. 

522. We find nothing of such a proceeding? I 

submitted it myself. I attended in Dublin on tile last 
Commission, and made there the same statement that 
I am doing now. 

523. Mr. Abernethy.— You have stated that, sup- 
posing the channel was improved above the bridge, that 
would enable you to send goods into the towns alon<* 
the river cheaper than it is done by the railway ?— I 
believe that, supposing there was a sea communication 
with the Cutts, that barges could come alongside the 
steamer and tranship the loads they may bring there, 
and that they could land goods cheaper in the towns 
along the river than is done by the railway. There is 
no doubt about the Kilrea road being a serious 
obstacle ; but all the metals, all the railway rails, and 
everything of that sort could be taken by barge alon" 
the river and carried up to the town and down to the 
railway at the opposite side. 

524. It was before Lord Monck’s Commission, I 
presume, you appeared ?— It was. 

525. Mr. Pim.— Have the traders made any com- 
plaint about the depth at the Cutts being deficient ?— 
It was mooted and talked about. I dare say that 
gentlemen here who are traders at Coleraine will give 
you information to that effect. 

„ 5 %f>- Wolfe Barry.— It has been stated that 
■±4,000 have been subscribed for the purpose of 
making a communication with the railway ?— Yes. 

527. Another thousand pounds are wanted? Yes. 

528. Who subscribed the £4,000 ? — I would say the 
traders of Coleraine. Here is the Deputy-Chairman 
ot the Harbour Trustees, who knows about it. I 
tlunk I am right in saying that tiie traders of Cole- 
raine have provided that £4,000. 

529. Whatevertraffic wouldgo from the ships directly 
to the barges would be so much loss to those gentlemen 
who subscribed that £4,000? -I am afraid it looks 
like it. 

530. Chairman. — Would it not have been better to 

spend that £5,000 in finishing the navigation ? Well 

sir, I cannot say that. I think it is °the same thing 
with the merchandize from Coleraine to the bar 
mouth. 

531. You raised £5,000 to mate a communication 
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from the terminus of the railway to the wharf. You 
intended to better the navigation down the port I — I 
consider it most essential for taking advantage of 
opening from the bar mouth, that there should be a 
connexion between the railway and the wharf. 

532. Do you prefer that to the completion of the 
navigation from the Cutts ? — I would, sir ; I must 
say that. I prefer both, but we have been taxed enor- 
mously for the making of this navigation, as we all 
know. 

533. Mr. Pirn — Of the Lower Banni — I am speaking 
of the higher Bann, of which I am a trustee. We have 
paid that, and we think it would be a monstrous tiling, 
to recommend where all those heavy works have been 
finished that they should be abandoned, although they 
may not affect the depth of the river for a mile or 
two. 

534. Chairman — Supposing that was contemplated, 
do you think it preferable to have communication 
between the railway and the wharf, than the other 
project? — I must say that I am induced by the inter- 
est that I feel for the town generally. I should say 
that gentlemen representing the town are here. — (Mr. 
R. A. Taylor). Now, gentlemen, the connexion with 
the rail way would supply quite a different district ; 
we require both. 



535. Which do you prefer? — (Mr. Taylor). We 
prefer both. The railway takes goods to a different 
district altogether from that which would be supplied 
by the river. —(Captain Giveen). When we have got 
the communication from the quay to the railway, we 
can send coals at a. lower rate to Maglierafelt and 
certain towns inland than they can be sent by Belfast 
where they principally come from now. It is quite 
essential to the project of opening the bar mouth that 
there should be a railway communication. 

536. In reference to your evidence before Lord 
Monck’s Commission, there is nothing in it said by 
you in reference to the completion of the navigation 
from the Cutts down to the bar mouth. If you like to 
refresh your memory you can look at the report ? — 
No, sir. 

537. Then I return to the question that I have put 
— how is it that this question of continuing the navi- 
gation down to the Cutts is raised now for the first 
time ? — It has been talked of repeatedly, but I cannot 
say where and how, except that I gave that evidence 
at Lord Monck’s meeting in Dublin. 

538. Oh, excuse me ; it is not in your evidence. It 
may have been before some other inquiry ? — Oh, no ; 
that is the only Commission that I have spoken to 
before about this. 



Dec. 1, 1S86. 
Captain 
Givccn, j.p. 



Joseph Cuthbert, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the Coleraine Harbour Commissioners, examined. 



539. ( Witness '). — I just wish to express the reason 
why the inland navigation attempts were a failure. A 
good deal of stress seems to be laid on the failure of 
the steamer that was put on the river at one 
time. That failure was due to several causes. In 
the first place, as has been said alreadjq we had not 
the outlet to the sea — that was the first cause of failure. 
In the second place, I believe the steamer which was 
built for the purpose of trying the navigation was quite 
incapable of carrying coals or timber ; quito a small 
vessel, and could not possibly but fail. It was an 
utter mistake — and for that reason nothing but failure 
could be the result. The reason why, as has been stated, 
that we have not done anything since is, that the 
ordinary barges are of no use on the river, steam 
barges being required, which could only be brought 
here at a cost of £1,500 each. We are a small com- 
munity here, and we thought it more advisable to put 
our whole energies to the opening up of the sea- 
going traffic in the first instance ; but I believe now, 
that the next step for us to take here when we 
have our hands a little freer, will be to put steam 
barges on the river on the principle something of the 
new boats that are placed on Indian rivers, that 
will draw a small draught of water. We believe that 
there is trade to be done at Coleraine as the natural 
outlet for a large district — in fact, the whole valley 
of the Bann, and that we can with boats of that class 
deliver goods at nearly half the cost of the railway. 
Taking, say, eighty tons, we believe that we could 
deliver coals at 2s. Gd. a ton. 

540. Chairman . — What is the distance that you 
would convey it ?— Thirty-two miles. It costs by rail- 
way 5s. either from Portrush or Belfast. I believe 
that there is no reason why a two shilling and six- 
penny rate should not pay for the conveyance of coals. 

541. Could vessels of that class navigate from the 
port to the Cutts ?— They could, sir. I do not think 
the obstruction of such importance as to require much 
outlay. I think the improvement of the sill at low 
water would meet all the requirements. There is four 
feet six inches on the sill of the lock at the Cutts at 
low water, and I believe that that would be sufficient 
almost for doing a large trade with vessels of the class 
named. . I do not think that sea-going vessels -will 
ever navigate the river satisfactorily. Then we have 



large water power in the i - iver which may be utilized 
some day by the establishment of factories of various 
kinds. Then also, we have a large trade that could be 
developed. Along the shores of Lough Neagh there are 
immense quantities of hay, large quantities of timber 
and other produce of various kinds that could be 
brought as return cargoes down the Bann in vessels of 
that class ; and we have gentlemen here in the hay 
trade and the coal trade who will corroborate what I 
am saying. If there are any questions put to me I 
will be very happy to answer them. 

542. Mr. Pirn. — What draught of water would 
these barges that you refer to require ? — Four or five 
feet, I think, is quite enough. 

543. Your contention is thatuntil youhavethe means 
of shipping from Coleraine, the traffic on the river 
cannot be developed ? — Yes, and the trade at Kilrea 
would not support any considerable traffic. Say five 
tons going up a day ; no vessels would go with five 
tons or ten tons. 

541. Chairman. — Five tons a day would supply 
Kilrea ? — I do not think it would. 

545. Mr. Abernethi/. — What other towns besides 
Kilrea would be supplied? — There is Portglenone and 
Toome. I do not see why Toome should not be made a 
depot for the produce from the banks of Lough Neagh. 

546. Would it be better to establish these vessels 
and improve the navigation, than to connect the wharf 
with the railway at an expenditure of £5,000? — I 
think they are both essentials. For instance the rail- 
way connects us with Limavady and Ballymoney. 
Coleraine is the natural port for these towns, and if 
we had nothing to do with Kilrea or Toome it would 
be most important to have a connexion with them. 
I think that in order to have cheap transmission, it is 
better not to depend entirely on the railway company. 
I think it is an admitted fact that monopolies are not 
for the benefit of any district, and that the more facili- 
ties we have for trade the better. 

547. Could you answer the question whether there 
is any interruption of the traffic on the river by 
floods ? — I do not think there is any serious interrup- 
tion to vessels. The vessel we had was interrupted ; 
there was a difficulty in going against the stream, but 
that was the fault of the vessel and not the fault of 
the river. 



Cuthbert. esq 
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Stewart 
Hunter, esq. 



Stewart Hunter , Esq., Harbour Commissioner, examined. 



548. (Witness .) — I wish to make a few observations. 
First, sir, with regard to this matter that Captain 
Giveen has brought before you about the difficulty of 
entering the lock, he entirely misapprehends the 
matter. I wrote to Mr. Graham yesterday to ascertain 
the depth at the entrance of that lock, and he writes, 
“ that at ordinary low water spring tides there is about 
four feet of water on the lower sill at the Cntts lock. 
It takes about five or ten minutes to pass a boat 
through the lock, owing to the low state of the tide.” 
I cannot understand how Captain Giveen has fallen 
into the error, for there is no serious obstruction there, 
nor on the river between Coleraine and Castleroe. In 
proof of this the steamer that was alluded to — Mr. 
Barclay’s — which traded between Glasgow and Agivey 
on the river for two years and nine months, navigated 
the river once a week, and sometimes three times in a 
fortnight, going under the stone bridge at Coleraine at 
low water to Castleroe. Of course she had to wait there 
until the tide rose to give entrance to the sill, as there 
was only four feet at low water. There is, I believe, 
sir, a seven feet channel to the Cutts ; at all events it 
is not less than six feet. With regard to the navi- 
gation works, I wish to say why Coleraine has a griev- 
ance to complain of. When the Inland Navigation 
Scheme was brought first before us, it purported to be a 
navigation from Lough Neagh to the sea. It turned out 
that it was only a navigation to the Cutts, six miles 
above the sea. In consequence of want of connection 
with the sea there could, of course, be no traffic de- 
. veloped on the river. We submitted to taxation, on 
the understanding that we would have a sea naviga- 
tion, and the Board of Works, in making their award, 
made the taxation on the different districts in pro- 
portion as they thought they would be benefited — 
Coleraine being taxed in the highest degree. Seven or 
eight miles from here people paid the navigation taxa- 
tion, but were no way benefited by the work done. We 
say that the removal of these locks and weirs is not 
warranted, from an engineering point of view. There 
has been no reliable engineering opinion, 1 think, 
placed before the old Royal Commission, or the new 
one, to show that the mere removal of the locks and 
weirs would remove the floodings, which those gentle- 
men up the river have complained of. We say, under 
those circumstances, that tlie navigation and drainage 
should be maintained together, as it was originally 
proposed. We say that they are not in opposition to 
each othei’, but that they would have been mutually 
assisting each other, if we had had connexion with the 
sea which we now have, and that there would by this 
time be a large traffic developed on the river - . Now 
when this navigation to the sea has been completed, at 
an enormous cost to the people of Coleraine, and to 
the district higher, which has joined with us in com- 
pleting it, we say it would be monstrous, that having 



done all that we have done, the upper navigation should 
be removed without the most stringent reasons 
and we say that there has been no reason shown for 
the destruction of the inland navigation works such 
as they are. Allusion has been made to competition 
by the railway. I think this is a kind of thing that 
is recognised at the other side of the water. In Eng- 
land they are making large canals inland, at Liverpool 
and various other places. 

549. The Chairman . — It is not worth while your 
enlarging on that point. But how do you account for 
the condition of this navigation, the total tolls received 
for twelve months being £50 1 — I think that is ac- 
counted for by the navigation to the sea being until 
yesterday, so to speak, non-existing. I had a good 
deal to do with the getting up of the Kitty. We 
thought it a pity that the river should remain idle, 
and we thought it utterly impossible to put on any 
boat to pay, until the navigation was completed. Then 
we thought it would be as well to make the experi- 
ment, more to show the necessity for completing the 
navigation than anything else. I went out with a 
gentleman through the town, asking people to subscribe 
for the purchase of a steamer, at a cost of £5,000. 
The project was to put on a steamer, not less than 
twenty-five horse power and three barges. We got 
£1,500, and some gentlemen purchased only a steamer 
of about twenty tons, with ten horse power. There 
was a considerable traffic done by that little boat, but 
here was our difficulty, we had no outlet for any large 
trade. We had then, sir, to dispose of the produce 
that would come down the river, to cart and send it to 
the railway or Portrush. Now, all that difficulty is 
removed. We have only to put steam barges on the 
river, bring them along the side of the vessel, put the 
goods from the vessel into those barges and convey 
them up the river. All that we import from all the 
world, we can carry up to all parts of the country, 
and all the produce that comes down can be transferred 
to sea-going vessels in the same way. 

550. Can three barges go together through the lock ? 
— They cannot go all at the same time. It is about 
130 feet long. There would, perhaps, be no difficulty 
in two going in together ; if it took five or ten 
minutes, there would be no difficulty in taking them 
through. I think we should also keep in view these 
waterfalls. Electricity is certain, I think, to be the 
motor power of the future, and here are the means of 
generating a power that may be available at long 
distances from the river. 

551. Mr. Pim — You said you had to pay a heavy 
tax at Coleraine, in connexion with this navigation! 
— We are taxed in the highest degree for these works. 
I do not know exactly what the amount of the tax is. 

The Commission adjourned. 



FOURTEENTH DAY.— THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2nd, 1886. 

The Commission inspected the Drainage Works at Enniskillen and on the Lower Lough Erne below that 

town. 



FIFTEENTH DAY.— FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3kd, 1886. 

The Commission visited the Drainage Works on the Upper Lough Erne. 
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SIXTEENTH DAY— SATURDAY, 4tii DECEMBER, 1886, 

At 36, Meekion-squaee, Dublin. 

Present: — Sir James Allport (Chairman) ; James Abernethy, Esq. ; Joseph T. Pirn, Esq. ; 
and J. Wolje Barry, Esq., Commissioners. 



Lieut-General R. II. Sankey, C.B., examined. 



552. Chairman. — We have received your paper, 
General Sankey. Would you take it seriatim so as to 
«et it on the notes of the minutes of evidence 1 — Yes. 

° 553. You will kindly state what you wish as 
regards the Shannon ? — That is as to its general state. 

I shall not read the report itself but merely give you 
the general substance of it. 

554. The substance of it ; quite so, and then we 
shall attach the paper in an appendix 1— Yes. 

555. I think that probably if you were to give us 
shortly the history of the works — a short statement of 
the present condition of the Shannon — it would be 
desirable. Would not that be the best mode of getting 
the substance of this paper?— I can give a short sum- 
mary, of course, of the memorandum. 

556. And then these gentlemen will, probably, put 
questions from an engineering point of view in refer- 
ence to the paper? — Yes. The Shannon Commissioners 
were appointed under the two Acts of the 5 and 6 
William IV., cap. 67, 1835 — and the 2 and 3 Victoria, 
cap. 61, 1839. The first Act appointed them to in- 
quire into the then condition of the river Shannon, 
and prepare a scheme of works which would improve 
the navigation particularly, and if possible to include 
a certain amount of drainage ; the second Act em- 
powered them to carry out the work so proposed. The 
surveys made by the Commissioners showed that at 
that time 34,700 acres of land along both banks of 
the Shannon were subject to inundation. 

557. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — That would be in 1839 ? 
— Yes ; but in the course of their examination they 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be impossible 
to impose any direct charge qua drainage, as from the 
irregularity of the floods and other circumstances it 
would be impossible to impose upon any particular area 
a charge for drainage, without being open to objections 
which they thought it would be difficult to deal with. 

558. Chairman. — That was the result of the Com- 
mission ? — Yes. 

559. Mr. Wofe Barry. — Can you say what the 
other circumstances were which caused the diffi- 
culties ? — The other circumstances, no doubt, were the 
opposition that would be certainly offered wherever 
they attempted to prove a specific charge, as although 
a certain amount of land might be virtually freed from 
flood, it would be difficult to show the proportionate 
amount of immunity given from flood as a permanency. 

560. Chairman. — Did they come to the conclusion 
that supposing the Commission had found it neces- 
sary to impose a charge on the owners of land they 
should confine it to the land affected by the floods, 
or to the land generally of the flooded districts ? — 
Exclusively to the “ flooded area.” 

561. They confined the charge exclusively to the 
« flooded area ” ? — To the “ flooded area,” and that 
would also include a slight margin above for the por- 
tion liable to saturation. 

562. Mr. Abernethy. — That would not be included 
in the 34,700?— No. 

563. Chairman. — Do you know what additional 
land it would include ? — That was all that was shown. 
The Commissioners did not go into the valuation at all. 

564. Did you ascertain the quantity ?— This (pro- 
ducing the ordnance map of the river) was the survey 
that was made by the Commissioners, of which wo 
have got details (showing the 34,700 acres), that is 
to say, the actual amount was 32,500, but this 
excluded 2,200 acres lying between Portumna and 
World’s End which was not surveyed. 



565. Then the 34,700 acres do not include what D<x - 4| 188S ' 

you term the “ saturated land ”? — It did not, so far LieuL-Gen. 
as I have been able to ascertain. It H. Sankejv 

566. Are you aware of the contents of the “ satu- aD - 
rated,” apart from the “ flooded,” lands ? — I will come 

to that immediately in connexion with the valuation. 

A subsequent inquiry was made by Mr. Bateman in 
May, 1862. 

567. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Is not that 1863 ? — May, 

1862. This is the inquiry (showing report). 

568. Mr. Barry. — The Report was in 1862 ? — Yes ; 
and in a valuation which followed upon that — made 
jointly by Messrs. Brassington & Gale and Mr. Lynam, 
in 1S66 — it was shown that 21,500 acres were still 
subject to inundation after completion of the Shannon 
works, which, making allowance for a saturated 
area of 3,120 acres, brings the total to 24,620 acres. 

The area actually shown to have been relieved by the 
work of the Shannon Commission amounts to 13,200 



569. Mr. Abernethy. — Out of the 34,700 ; that is, 
consequent on the works ? — Consequent on the works, 
there was actual relief afforded to the amount of 
13,200 acres. 

570. Mr. Barry. — That is prior to Mr. Bateman’s 
report ? — That was the valuation of 1866. 

571. Mr. Abernethy — That was consequent on the 
works carried out by the Shannon Commissioners ? — 
Yes. 

572. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Prior to Mr. Bateman’s 
report? — Yes, consequent on Mr. Bateman’s inquiry. 
A valuation was made by Messrs. Brassington & Gale 
and Mr. Lynam, and it was proved then that 13,200 
acres was the total quantity relieved. 

573. Quite so ; that is up to 1866 ? — Yes. 

574. Mr. Pirn.— Was this land that in 1866 was 
found to be saturated — 3,120 acres — part of the 
34,700 acres that had previously been inundated? — 
I do not think that there was any portion of the 
saturated land included in the 34,700 acres ; it was 
merely inundated land. The survey was not appa- 
rently made for purposes of valuation, but simply to 
determine the quantity of land actually subject to 
floods. I was coming to the valuation. For this pur- 
pose it is usual to make an allowance of about four 
feet above the inundated land for saturation, according 
to the slope of the ground and other circumstances. 

575. Mr. Abernethy. — Four feet above the level of 
the inundated land ? — Generally. 

576. Mr. Pirn. — These two figures — 2,200 and 
32,500— make up the 34,700 acres ?— Yes. Mr. Bate- 
man made two reports — of the 7th May, 1863, and 
7th June, 1867, respectively. He aimed at freeing 
the lands on either side of the river entirely from 
flood, excepting in cases of great d'ebacles of water 
occurring at long intervals. 

577. Mi\ Wolfe Barry. — He would have aimed, 
therefore, at freeing 24,620 acres?— He would have 
freed the whole of the remaining 21,500 acres. 

578. And, in addition, the saturated area? — The 
saturated area would follow. 

579. That would make 34,700 altogether? — Yes; 
he would have freed the whole of that 34,700 acres 
shown to have been under inundation previous to 
1839. 

580. He would have freed the balance remaining 
of the total 34,700 acres?— Yes. 

581. The total is 34,700 acres; up to 1866, 13,200 
acres had already been freed, and the balance remain- 
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Dec. 4, 1886 . ing was 21,500 acres, and that is what Mr. Bateman 
Lieut-Gen aimed at freeing ? — Quite so. The estimate for his 
It. H. Sankoy, work was close upon £300,000, and the Government, 
c.n. in consideration of the serious complaints that were 

preferred by the landlords, decided on introducing a 
Bill. 

582. That was the 37 & 38 Victoria ? — Yes ; the 37 
& 38 Victoria, cap. 60, of 1874. 

583. Mr. Pim. — Was the Act actually passed ? — 
Yes. In Section 5 it provides that, on the certificate 
of the Commissioners, out of the funds, £150,000 
should be expended as a free grant on the Shannon 
improvements as projected by Mr. Bateman, if the 
riparian owners would allow their properties to be 
charged to a similar amount. 

584. Chairman. — That is section 5 ? — Section 5. 
Such sum was to be charged on the lands relieved and 
otherwise improved. 

585. Mr. Pim. — How did it provide that the 
£150,000 should be charged? — Assents were to be 
obtained for this £150,000, and with a view to that 
meetings were held by two members of the Public 
Works Commission, appointed Commissioners under 
the Act., at different points along the Shannon, and 
evidence was heard by counsel and otherwise, the 
result being that the owners objected to the arrange- 
ment, as in some cases the cost would have been 
equivalent to, or in excess of, the fee simple of the land 
itself. 

586. Chairman. — Was that valuation of £150,000 
confined to the flooded area, or did it include the 
saturated area, or did it go beyond and include the 
land about four feet above the saturated area? — I 
think perhaps Mr. Penny, who is here, will be able to 
give you a better idea of what amount it was ; but 
so far as I have been able to understand, it meant the 
amount of lands shown to have been injured, according 
to Messrs. Brassington and Gale and Mr. Lynam’s 
estimate. The lands were to be charged for the whole 
£150,000. 

587. Mr. Abernethy. — That is the 21,500 acres? — 
The 21,500 acres; the amount really, taking in the 
saturated acres, is 24,620 acres. 

588. Mi - . Wolfe Barry. — That is something like 
£6 5s. an acre? — Yes, and it was considered to be 
equivalent to or even over the value of the fee simple 
of the land in many cases, consequently the assents 
were lost, and the Act would have fallen through 
entirely had it not been that the Government decided 
to take up certain of the most impoi-tant features in 
Mr. Bateman’s scheme, and sanctioned the construc- 
tion of the sluices connected with the various weirs 
along the river, and more particularly the excavation 
works at Meelick for affording a better discharge 
section to the river. 

589. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Was there any Act of 
Parliament required for these works ? — The expendi- 
ture was sanctioned by the Treasury, dependent on 
Parliamentary vote. 

590. No other Act was required ? — No. 

591. Mr. Abernethy. — Could you speak generally of 
the various works that wfere carried out under Mr. 
Bateman’s report ? — The works were the construction 
of sluices at Killaloe with thirty-six valves, six feet by 
six feet in the clear ; at Meelick of thirty valves ; at 
Athlone of fifteen; at Tarmonbarry of twelve; at 
Roosky of twelve, and at Jamestown of twelve ; all 
of the same dimensions, with very heavy cuttings 
at Meelick, the total cost of all the works being 
£58,757. 

592. These works are suspended now? — They were 
completed in 1883. 

593. That was the actual cost? — Yes, that was the 
actual cost, £58,757. 

594. Mr. Pim. — Does that amount include both the 
sluices and the cutting at Meelick ? — It includes every- 
thing. 

595. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Could you tell us at all 
what the cuttings at Meelick cost out of that 
£58,757 ? — I am not able to quote it separately. 



596. Mr. Abernethy. — You can get it, I suppose? 

I can get it easily ; it is a matter of account. I 
should now mention that the enquiry held by the 
Commissioners appointed under the Act, brought out 
distinctly two points which I have mentioned here in 
my memorandum ; first, what I have already adverted 
to, that the charge on the land would in some cases be 
equivalent to or even exceed the fee simple of the land 
itself, and second, that while drainage generally was 
desired, the landholders desired to have the use of the 
floods, in winter particularly, in order to improve the 
callows, and that although they would have been will- 
ing to pay for proved improvements, still that they 
could not deprive themselves of the use of those 
floods ; what they principally wanted was freedom 
from flood in spring and autumn, especially the latter. 

597. They wanted to prevent these? — They wanted 
to prevent these floods, aDd if they did occur, to get 
free of them, with a view, no doubt, to save the hay 
crop at this season. 

598. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — How late in the autumn 
would that be ? — Up to about end of September. 
The heaviest recorded flood occurred in August, 1861, 
which has been especially adverted to in my memo- 
randum. 

599. Mx - . Abernethy. — When were these works, in- 
cluding the cuttings at Meelick, completed? — They 
were completed in 1883. 

601. What has been, so far, the ascertained results 
as regards the suppression of floods since the comple- 
tion of these works? — I have got here a careful 
analysis of the results of each at the different points 
for the last three years (showing figured statement in 
memorandum). 

602. Chairman. — At page 3 ? — At page 3 is first 
given the average of eight years prior to the work car- 
ried on by the Shannon Commissioners ; secondly, 
twenty-eight years’ average after their works ; and 
latterly, three years from 1883, which show, for each 
of the different sets of sluices in succession, what has 
been the average number of days’ flooding of the lands 
immediately above. The .crucial point will be the 
number of days for the four months from June to 
September - , as these are the months in which the land- 
holders wish to be freed from flood. The numbers, 
for instance, for Jamestown show an average of 2^ 
days’ flooding before the works were carried out; 
that was reduced to an average of - 36 of a day for 
twenty-eight years after the works, and there has 
been no flooding for three years since the sluices have 
been in action. 

603. Mr. Pim. — That is for the four summer 
months ? — Yes. 

604. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — It might be put at the 
head of these columns, “ average from ’34 to ’41 "l— 

I think it would be an improvement ; it would be 
rather with ’33 or ’34 it must commence, up to ’41. 

605. It speaks of works earned out between ’41 
and ’50. 

606. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — It would be more intelli- 
gible if we had the dates? — There will be a break 
while the works are being carried out. I think I had 
better supply that separately. 

607. Mr. Pim. — If the actual years that were taken 
up were put in there, it would make them regular ? — 
Quite so. 

608. Mr. Pim. — When you say there must be a 
reservoir, is it lying above Jamestown? — Yes, lying 
above. Taking the effect at J amestown, without going 
through all the others, it may be sufficient to give the 
effect at Killaloe, which is the most important point. 
The average of eight years prior to the Commissioners' 
works was 19 - 4days subject to flood per annum — that 
is, previous to the works of the Shannon Commis- 
sioners. 

609. The Chairman. — You will find at the bottom 
of the page, in the last line in the table, 19 "4 and 
3 - 6 ? — Twenty-eight year’s average after the works 
had been made, gives only one day during the three 
years in which the sluices have been in operation, so 
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feliat the effects of the -works done by the Shannon 
Commissioners and the subsequent ones have not been 
confined to merely freeing the 13,200 acres which 
used to be under inundation before, but they have 
reduced, in a most material degree, the flooding of all 
the remaining area— that is to say, as regards the 
duration of floods. During those three years it may 
be mentioned that no very heavy flood has occurred 
in the autumn, although in 1 883 we had in February the 
heaviest flood that has been known in the Shannon for 



6 10. I observe that in 1883 it was 131 ; that 
means 131 days, I presume. You give here in the 
corner at the very bottom, 1883, 131 ; 1884, 96 ; and 
1885, 26 ? — Yes, the average was 84|- ; that was due 
entirely to the fact that in February, 1883, the heaviest 
flood occurred in the Shannon that had been known 
for forty years, and distributing it over the year raises 
the average. 

611. That was in 18831 — 1883 was the heaviest 

flood -the 21st February — and that has raised the 

average ; but that was, as you observe, the number of 
days that all the callows were flooded ; but the next is 
for the summer months, for which there is only one 



day during those months. 

612. There is pretty much the same falling off each 
year. In 1883 it was 131 days; in 1884 ninety-six 
days, and then it fell in 1885 to twenty-six days, so 
that the reduction in 1885 as regards 1884 is in the 
same proportion as the reduction in 1884 from 1883 1 

y e3 but the fact is that three years’ average is a 

very short time upon which to establish any rule. 

613. That is just the point I wanted to bring out ? 
—I have mentioned that in my memorandum. I say 
therein that three years’ average is too short a time 
on which to base any accurate deduction. 

614. May I ask you, in considering how the land 
should be taxed for the payment of that £150,000, 
was there anything mentioned or any inquiry made as 
to the desirability or otherwise of taxing the lands 
that might be supposed to be affected ? — I do not 
think that question had arisen. 

615. Mr. Pirn . — Did these lauds which are relieved 
of flooding still remain saturated, do you think 1 — Of 
course wherever there is flood there must be a certain 
amount of saturation, depending a good deal on the 
slope of the ground and the character of the soil. 

616. You have succeeded in preventing in the 
summer months almost any flood. Did the water 
just come up to the edge of the land without going 
over it? — Yes, in several parts, particularly below 
Athloue, where there is very low-lying land. 

617. When you say that on inquiry it was found 
the cost would be between £6 and £6 5s. per acre, 
and that that was equal to the fee-simple value of the 
land, was that the average over the whole, or was it 
that in particular cases it came to be more than the 
actual value of the land? — The £150,000 was not in 
any way a valuation. It was simply that Parliament 
decided to pay for the improvements £150,000 if all 
those immediately interested in the lands would come 
down with another £150,000. But in no sense was 
it a valuation. 

618. I do not mean that. But you say that when 
the landowners looked into the question they declined 
to allow themselves to be taxed, on the ground that 



the sum required would, if levied on them, be equal 
to the whole value in fee of their land. What I am 
asking is, was it that the average value of the land 
throughout was so low, or was it only in individual 
cases? — It is the average simply. I do not know 
whether they went into any attempt at distributing 
the amount required. 

619. That is a very low value. 

620. Chairman . — Can it be the value of the fields 
that would be opeiated on simply ? — That was their 
representation. 

621. Mi\ Abernethy. — Mr. Bateman recommended 
embankments at certain sections of the river? — Yes. 

622. None of this has been carried out? — He modi- 



fied a good deal his original scheme. His first re- Dec. 4 , issc 
port deals with Cloondra and other places which he j jieut- 13en. 
afterwards gave up. I may as well mention that the jj. jj Sankey 
whole of the Limerick end was supposed to be out of o.b. 
his scheme — at least out of the scheme of the 
£300,000, as the quantity of land involved was shown 
only to be 666 acres. 

623. Chairman. — Proceed, if you please. I think 
we have got the main points now of the history ? — 

The proposal then is to see whether looking to the 
large amount of money that would be required if Mr. 

Bateman’s scheme were fully carried out, and also the 
effect that has been produced by the construction of 
sluices and other works at Meelick, whether a certain 
additional sum for works in very much the same 
direction, coupled with certain regulations as regards 
dealing with the navigation depth, might not produce 
results which would be so valuable as to admit of a 
compulsory rate being put on the whole of the lands 
that were subjected to flood before the Shannon Com- 
missioners commenced their work — a compulsory rate 
which would be only equivalent to a third of what the 
proved value of the complete relief would be equal to. 

The amount of cost of the works that are proposed is 
£100,000, of which I have endeavoured to show in 
my paper that £50,000 might be fairly charged on 
the whole of the area relieved — that is to say, 34,700 
acres — while thel Government might, if they saw fit, 
meet the remaining £50,000 by a free grant, much on 
the same principle as was proposed in the Act of 37 
and 38 Victoria, cap. 60, which was not carried out. 

624. Have you ever had any evidence as to the im- 
provement in a sanitary point of view of the whole 
district, not only the flooded and saturated lands, but 
also the districts higher up? — No; I have had no 
evidence of that. 

625. It has not been discussed ? — It has at times 
been generally discussed, but not with any reliable 
facts. It is a difficult subject, that of the sanitary 
condition. 

626. Mr. Abernethy. — Have the lands above the 
saturated lands been at all drained?— Several districts 
of the Shannon have been drained. 

627. Having regard to the fact that in consequence 
of that drainage of the uplands the water discharge 
in the flooded districts is more rapid than formerly, 
and having regard to the comparative influence of de- 
creasing the floods, do you not think that the lands 
within the whole zone should be taxed more or less in 
proportion to their distance from the flooded district ? 

— Are you alluding to those immediately in the flooded 
district, or above the flooded district ? 

628. Above? — The subject is a general one. I 
have a general feeling myself that they ought to be 
taxed, but I confess that, if I am asked for any fur- 
ther reason, other than on the grounds that the health 
of the population ought to be improved by freedom 
from floods, I have not got any specific facts to give 
you. 

629. Chairman. — Have you considered the recom- 
mendation of the Crichton Commission that the up- 
lands should be taxed? — I think that there is no 
doubt whatever that where a better outfall is afforded 
to towns along any large stream — the Barrow and 
Shannon, or any streams of that class — the town popu- 
lations, by obtaining a better outfall for their drain- 
age, should be taxed. 

630. And it is your opinion that that taxation 
should apply to the Shannon and the Bann, and any 
other flooded districts, as well as the Barrow ? — As 
regards the towns, certainly, in proportion as their 
outfall is improved. 

631. Do you confine your answer to the towns ? — 

Yes. 

632. Would the principle not apply generally to the 
uplands : would it not apply generally, in point of fact, 
to lands that would be affected beneficially m a sani- 
tary point of view ? — I think unquestionably the ge- 
neral health ought to improve when an entire freedom 
from floods is established. 
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Dec. 4, 1886 . G33. Consequently, they should bo taxed in pro- are overpowered in severe flood ; but I think as we 

Lieut.-Gen. portion to the benefits they derive ? — It would in some gain a mastery over the flood the embankment of some 

B. H. Sankcr, degree depend upon the proximity of the flooded lands of tbe very low-lying land might become a question 

°- B - or otherwise. Those at great distances, of course, for consideration. 

would be less benefited. 647. Chairman . — Beyond the statement that we have 

634. Mr. Abernethy . — Having regard to the effect here in page 4, as regards the lowering of the level 

on the crops at certain portions of the year of a better have you any further remarks to make ? — No. I think 

climate, and the facilities for gathering in the crops, that I have said every thing in the memorandum that 

do you think that they ought to be taxed on that ac- I wished. As regards, however, one particular point 

count ? Complaints are made that at certain times of viz-, that at present there is no legal authority to deal 

the year the crops do not ripen — the result of drain- "with the navigation depth, I have drawn up a separate 

age would improve that : do you think, therefore, that paper for the information of the Commission, deal in-' 

those lands ought to be taxed in a like degree to that with the question. 

in which they become benefited ? — I think no doubt 648. That paper is in addition to one which you 
their direct interest is in freeing the flooded lands, and have already sent us? — Yes ; I shall be glad to put 
that their health ought to be improved, and every- it in now. A depth of not less than seven feet having 
thing improved, by it. However, I do not know that been maintained hitherto on the lock sill at Killaloe, 
I could go further than that. it has been thought advisable to take counsel’s opinion 

635. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — You proposed to spread as to whether, without fresh legislation, it would be 

the cost over 34,700 acres? — Yes. possible to reduce the navigation depth to six feet, or 

636. Out of this 34,700 acres, a certain number of or to any other depth. I have referred the matter to 

acres have been already relieved, and the balance was counsel, who states, after some preliminary remarks, 
21,500? — Yes; but they have escaped ; there has that he considers the Commissioner's have no le«al 
never been a charge qua drainage ; and therefore I right to reduce the depth, under the 42nd section of 
would include the 13,200 acres that have been freed, the Shannon Act — the 2 & 3 Victoria, cap. 61. The 
They, in fact, enjoyed complete immunity from any section adverted to lays down that the Commissioners 
charge for drainage, and therefore I would add them for the execution of that Act shall have full power to 
on. “ widen, deepen, cleanse, clear,” and so on ; and 

637. You would then be charging land which would counsel’s opinion upon that is to the effect that 

receive no benefit from the intended works costing further statutory powers are required, no powers bein" 
£100,000, except those intermediate benefits ? — Yes, given to lessen or diminish the existing depth of 
as they have escaped all taxation for drainage. water. 

638. Mr. Abernethy . — And they have improved 649. Mr. Pim . — What was the depth originally 

undoubtedly ? — Yes, and they ought to pay for the fixed at ? — In the Parliamentary plans of works to be 
improvement. executed, submitted by the Shannon Commissioners 

639. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — That is going away from with their Report, dated 9th December, 1837, the 

the principle, that only the lands relieved from floods depth at which they proposed to maintain the per- 
should be charged, because these lands will not be re- manent level of the navigation was six feet on the 
lieved by the contemplated expenditure ? — It is only a lower sill of the Hamilton lock, at Meelick. It was 
small proportional charge. afterwards stated by Sir Richard Griffith, in his evi- 

G40. Mr. Abernethy . — They have been relieved by dence before a Select Committee of the House of 
the works ? — They have. Lords, that considerable modifications were made by 

641. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — No doubt? — And have not the Shannon Commissioners, particularly at Killaloe, 

paid for the benefit. whei-e the original estimate proved insufficient, owing 

642. Chairman . — I think we have got General to the existence of rock to a much greater extent than 

Sankey’s views on the point. had been anticipated. They found the expense so 

643. It may be five per cent., whereas the flooded great that it was impossible to cany out the works 

lands might be charged twenty, and the saturated as originally designed within the amount sanctioned 
lands ten, and the upper lands might be charged three by Parliament. 

or four or one per cent. ? — That would be a matter of 650. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — Is there any means of 
detail, but the general incidence of charge would on showing what the level of the sill at the Hamilton 

an average be no more than one shilling and sixpence Lock was ? — Yes, that has been determined, 

per acre per annum, terminable in thirty-five years. 651. Therefore the navigation depth would be the 

644. Mr. Abernethy . — Over what area? — Over Parliamentary level? — It is shown on the plans as 

34,700 acres. six feet. 

645. Mr. Pim . — Have you heard anything since 652. Mr. Abernethy . — Above the sill?-— Yes; six 

these works have been carried out, three or four years feet above the lower sill of the Hamilton Lock at 
ago, from the owners or occupiers of the land, as to Meelick. 

whether they are pleased with what has been done, or 653. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — Could you give us the level 

as to whether they are dissatisfied in any way ? — We above the lock ? — Yes. 

have had at times — very rarely — complaints. When- 654. Mr. Pim . — Did they, owing to the difficulty 
ever there is a flood that touches the interests of the at Killaloe, not give six feet anywhere there? — Owing 
owners we immediately hear of it in the office ; and in to the difficulty of the rock, they increased the height 
October we had a demand for compensation from of the Killaloe weir slightly to compensate, 
occupiei-s of lands near Jamestown. We also have 655. What depth did they get? — They succeeded in 
had at the same time complaints from people below, dredging out a certain depth down to the rock with some 
on the grounds that the sluices have been working of the latter. Sir Richard Griffith’s evidence goes to 
imperfectly. Asa fact, the sluices are worked most show that they had two of the largest dredges then 
cai'efully, the valves being opened as much as possible constructed employed for the works, 
in advance of a flood, so as to keep down the water 656. Have they got six feet at Killaloe now ? — The 

level, till the flood comes down and overpowers the height kept up on the lock sill at Killaloe is always 

whole machinery. If the flood rises further it must seven feet, or a little more. 

have its way. 657. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — Could you tell us whether 

646. Mr. Abernethy . — In many cases would not that height is higher than the depth arrived at by 
those lands be rescued from flood by very slight em- adding six feet to the level of the sill ? — It is practi- 
bankments — I mean those lands from which the com- cally one foot above the datum — seven feet now where 
plaints have been received that you have referred to ? six feet was the depth. 

— I think that is a question that may possibly come 658. Does counsel therefore advise that that depth 
up when the proposed works have been carried out. has gained such right by prescription that it cannot be 
I do not think it would now occur, because the sluices altered now ? — That is his opinion — that the Commis- 
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sioners having got the power to widen and deepen, 
have no power to go back and diminish. 

659. I gather that the sill of the lock is higher than 
the prescribed level given to Parliament ; that six feet 
added to the level of the sill gives one foot higher than 
the height in the original scheme laid down in the 
Parliamentary plan, which was six feet 1 ? — The im- 
provement proposed in the plans submitted to Parlia- 
ment was to construct a weir at Killaloe, above the 
bridge, 1,100 feet long, with crest six feet over the 
lock sill. 

660. Can you give us the level of the lock sill above 
Ordnance datum 1 ? — Yes; ninety-seven feet. 

661. Ninety-seven above Ordnance datum? — Ninety- 
seven feet would be the height above mean low water 
at Limerick. 

662. That is not Ordnance datum ? — Above the 
Ordnance datum, 97 - 6 feet. 

663. I want to know what the statutory height of 
the lough is by inference from the Ordnance datum ? 
— I have given it as ninety-seven feet. The total 
surface fall of the water is ninety-seven feet from 
Lough Derg to Limerick. 

664. I do not know whether I make myself clear ; 
what I mean is, there are certain Parliamentary plans 
by which the sill at Hamilton Lock was shown ; I 
wanted to know whether upon these plans it was 
shown to be a certain height above some fixed datum 
such as Ordnance datum, so that it could now be 
referred to the same datum ? — There is no Ordnance 
datum shown. Here (showing plans) is the Par- 
liamentary plan, and here is the proposed sill of 
Hamilton Lock. 

665. Mr. Pim. — The Hamilton Lock is now called 
Victoria Lock ; it is at Meelick ? — The Victoria 
and Hamilton Locks are at Meelick, the former being 
the old, the latter the new work, constructed by the 
Shannon Commissioner’s. 

666. The Hamilton Lock was in existence at the 
time of this Act of Parliament ? — Yes. 

667. And that was the datum from which every- 
thing was planned ? — Yes. s 

668. Does the Killaloe Lock still remain now as it 
was before the original Shannon Commissioners com- 
menced ? — I believe so. 

669. Unchanged ? — Yes. 

670. Mr. Wolfe Parry. — Do you think any benefit 
would be caused by raising the gallery over the sluices 
so as to take them entirely out of the water at times of 
flood ? — That course has been suggested before. The 
whole of the Killaloe works become drowned in flood. 
When the water above the sluices is eighteen inches 
higher than the top lip of the ope, the water below 
would be about fourteen inches above it also; so 
that in reality the weir and sluice valves all become 
drowned in the extreme flood. It would cost a great 
deal of money to change the arrangement of the 
sluices now, and very little would be gained by doing 
so. I think it would be desirable that the level of 
the Killaloe weir from being 6 ’9 feet above the 
“ datum ” should be lowered to six feet throughout. 

671. Do you mean the weir itself? — Yes; the crest 
of the weir is not horizontal, and falls towards the 
sluices ; the discharge, of course, would be increased by 
the amoimt due to the extra head gained. 

672. Mr. Aberntthy. — The remains of an old weir 
is above the present one? — That was carried out in 
old times by the Limerick Navigation Company. 

673. I observed the other day when there, that the 
water was not quite over the sluices ; there was a 
depression immediately above the sluices? — I put 
down £25,000 for dealing with all that and for en- 
deavouring to get as much discharging capacity as we 
can all through, and below the bridge. 

674. Mr. Pim. — In the original expenditure by the 
Shannon Commissioners, was not there part of it 
charged on lands drained ? — None of it whatever, was 
charged qua drainage. 

675. But qua navigation, was there any of it 
'■harged? — In the latter part of my paper I have 



drawn attention to that ; the total charge which fell 
qua navigation, amounted to £2,791, on the 34,700 
acres. 

676. Chairman. — That has all been paid since? — 
That amounted to a capital charge of the trifling sum 
of Is. 7 \d. per acre, and was all the owners paid. 

677. And there is no further claim on them ? — 
Nothing ; the total amount with the accrued interest 
charged, was £320,860. 

678. And that has all been paid? — Yes. 

679. Mr. Pim. — If the charge of £320,860 was 
charged on the original navigation works, what 
principles were the Commissioners guided by 1 — It in- 
volved considerations of the then existing traffic and 
modes of conveyance, and the distribution of the 
charge is shown on the map to be appended. I am 
having it made out now. 

680. Chairman. — Then the figures relating to the 
scheme will be put on the map? — Yes. 

681. Thank you? — I can easily have it reduced for 
the use of the Commission if they wish to have it 
appended. 

682. I think so. It would be very desirable to 
append it to your report. 

683. Yes? — It shall be done. 

684. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — If those works are carried 
out as now suggested will the outfall of the Suck, and 
Brosna, and other rivers be improved ? — The outfall of 
the Suck will be so far improved that belcw its junc- 
tion with the Shannon there will, of course, be a better 
section for discharge. 

685. The backwater now caused by the Shannon 
will be reduced ? — Yes. 

686. Will that be the case with others? — Yes. 
One point which it is desirable to notice is, that in 
dealing with this part of the river, between Athlone 
and the Victoria-lock, the drainage of a million of 
acres comes into the Shannon : the catchment area 
above Athlone is only a little over one million of acres : 
the catchment area above the Victoria Lock is two 
millions of acres ; in that small portion of the river 
half of the catchment area therefore discharges into 
the Shannon. Between Victoria Lock and Killaloe 
the discharge of only 560,000 acres is added to the 
catchment, so that, if a sufficiently increased section 
be provided at Killaloe, you will be able to meet all 
the requirements. 

687. The reason I asked the question was that 
when we were inspecting the Suck drainage we were 
told that the back water of the Shannon was a great 
impediment in carrying out their - works as well as 
they wished to do ?— Yes, I have no doubt that by the 
excavations proposed at Bishop’s Island the discharge 
at Shannon-bridge will be greatly improved. I have 
put down £28,000 for that. 

688. I suppose we may take it that all the works 
below Athlone, amounting to £59,000, would be 
greatly for the benefit of everything along the river 
between Athlone and Killaloe ? — Certainly. My own 
opinion is that it should go far towards freeing the 
land during the summer months from any injurious 
effects of floods like that of 1861. 

689. Therefore to that extent I suppose we may 
assume that the whole drainage area will be benefited 
by those works quite apart from the benefit to the 
flooded lands immediately adjoining the Shannon it- 
self? — Yes. 

690. Chairman. — That amounts to £2,500? — One 
of the most important parts of the scheme is arresting 
and empounding the flood wave in Lough Allen itself. 
That is one of the most important, because during 
extreme floods it would free the Shannon to the extent 
of 200,000 cubic feet per minute. 

691. Mx% Wolfe Barry. — And delay that discharge ? 
—Yes. 

692. Mr. Pim. — Has there been any estimate 
formed as to the value of the improvements that 
would be effected on the lands by these works. As 
I understand, when the consideration of the expendi- 
ture of this £300,000— half by the Government^ and 



Dec. 4, 1686. 

Lieut.-Gen. 

R. H. Sank#y 
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Dec. i. 1886 . half chargeable on the lands — was entertained, half the 
Lieut-Gen total cost was to be charged on certain lands. Did 
R. U. Sankey, they make any estimate as to what extent the lands 
c.b. would be improved? — The estimate which was made 

by Messrs. Brassington and Gale, and confirmed by 
Mr. Lynam, goes to show that the value of the im- 
provements would amount to a little over £6,000 per 
annum. 

693. That would be equal to the expenditure ? — 



Here is Mr. Lynam’s estimate, showing the increase 
of the annual value by drainage from Limerick to 
Killaloe, £295 8s. 8d . ; from Killaloe to Tarmonbany, 
£4,639 13s. 8 d . ; and from Tarmonbarry to Lough 
Allen borders, £1,081 16s. 2d. ; the total being 
£6,016 18s. 6<t 

694. Chairman . — Will you kindly furnish particu- 
lars of it ? — It is all adverted to in my report. 



William Lewis, Messrs. Robert Manning, Richard Hassard, William George Strype, William Lewis, and James Price 

esq., c.b. were called in. 

William Lewis, Esq., C.E., examined. 



697. Witness. — Mr. Strype wishes me to explain to 
the Commission our scheme for dealing with the River 
Barrow. The object of our getting up this scheme was 
that the people in the district, after the last Commis- 
sion, were under the impression that nothing whatever 
was going to be done, but that the scheme would be 
hung up, and there was no likelihood of their getting 
even partial relief from flooding. Some of those 
persons asked us to look over the district, with the 
object of suggesting a modified plan. Mr. Strype 
and I minutely inspected the whole of the River 
Barrow, from Athy to Tinnahinch bridge, and we 
found that temporary obstructions in the river, such 
as debris, fallen trees, and accumulations of sand about 
the bridges, caused by floods, in themselves created a 
very great impediment, and that, if they were removed, 
a very great deal of good could be done at 
little expense. That was a mere temporary affair. 
We then turned our attention to what sort of 
modified plan we should recommend, founded 
on an outlay so moderate that it would come within 
the means of the people to bear’. They all declared 
their anxiety down there to pay some tax, but they 
said that anything like the tax they would have to pay 
on the large scheme would not be entertained ; so we 
in accordance with that desire looked into the whole 
question. We have had the advantage of the Board of 
Works’ plans and reports, and the calculations which 
were made by Mr. Manning. We divided it into 
sections, founded on the areas beginning at Athy and 
going up beyond Bert. We have there a sixty feet 
section with slopes of one three-quarters to one, and 
then we lessen the areas as we ascend the river. The 
calculation that we based our scheme upon is that of 
Mr. Manning himself, as defined, I think, over some 
640 square miles. That, Mr. Manning, is what you 
propose. 400,000 cubic feet per minute represents 
400,000 acres. [Mr. Manning — That is not mine.] I 
understood your calculation to be that you allow at 
the rate of 400,000 cubic feet per minute, and on that 
basis we went. We have reduced the sectional areas, 
with the view of reducing the expenditure, and what 
we propose is, that if a narrow cut is made in the first 
instance, not touching the tributaries, that a vast 
amount of good would be done, and enable the lands 
at each side of the river to be drained. We do not 
think it desirable to touch the tributaries until some 
arrangement is made for the entire and more perfect 
drainage down to the sea, a distance of some ninety- 
seven miles. We think it to be unsafe to send down 
all the flood waters until an outfall is ready to receive 
it at St. Mullins, and the obstructions below Athy 
removed. We therefore confined our operations to the 
view of giving relief by the main channel, and sinking 
the tributaries for a short distance, to relieve the 
waters at the junction with the main channel, and to 
tho removal of the existing fixed weirs in the river, 
substituting moveable weirs with sluices, similar to 
those put up by Mr Stoney at Ballinasloe. We believe 
if that were done that the flood waters would be more 
rapidly discharged through the sluices and under the 
weirs than over the fixed weirs as at present. I have 



made an estimate of the works, which I have here. 
The excavations of clay and gravel from Athy to 
Tinnahinch bridge, and the sinking and scouring of 
the tributaries, we estimate at £56,000 ; the rock- 
cutting necessary we estimate at £24,200, and thestank- 
ing, un watering and pumping at £9,912. For underpin- 
ning bridges, and making new bridges, £15,100 : for 
the removal of fixed weirs and the substitution of 
moveable weirs, £12,000. These make £117,292; 
and with contingencies, accommodation works, com- 
pensation for land, and law and engineering expenses, 
we estimate the cost of the entire work to be between 
£152,000 and £153,000. 

698. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — What bottom width do you 
propose ? — A bottom width of sixty feet. 

699. Mr. Abernetliy. — Can you give us the pro- 
posed bottom width at the various sections, begin- 
ning above and going down the river? — Yes ; the first 
reach would be to Mountmellick, the bottom width 
twenty-five feet, and the slope one to one; the next reach 
would be to Portarlington, the bottom width thirty 
feet and the slopes one to one ; the next to Monaster- 
evan, bottom width forty feet, slopes one to one ; the 
next reach to near Athy, at Dunally, bottom width 
sixty feet and slopes one to one ; and to Athy, which 
is the last reach, the waterway sixty feet and the 
slopes two to one. There is a good deal of it through 
rock. We had no opportunity of taking soundings ; 
but I assume that through this district, at Dunchurch 
and at Bert, there is rock, but to what extent I cannot 
exactly say — I assume half clay and half rock. 

700. How do you arrive at the quantity? — By 
taking half clay and half rock of full quantity. 

701. Did you ascertain by observation or by boring 1 
— By local inquiry. I got sections taken of the river, 
and some soundings by Mr. Tabuteau. I and my 
assistant were of the impression that half and half 
was safe and reasonable. However, that is conjec- 
ture. 

702. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Will you describe how 
much fall you have per mile, and what the quantity of 
water in each is ? — The first fall would be 2 - 80 feet per 
mile. 

703. That is at Mountmellick ? — That is at Mount- 
mellick. The next fall would be at Portarlington ; it 
would be 2 '5 8, two and a half feet per mile ; the nest 
is Monasterevan, where we have it two and a half feet 
per mile ; the next is Dunally, and that would be about 
eight per mile, and the last reach would be something 
about eight feet per mile. 

704. Mr. Abernetliy. — Have you estimated the dis- 

charge of water at these various points ? — I can give 
you the whole of our estimated discharge. W e propose 
to have a main channel 

705. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — I see that on the section it 
is given 1*23 per mile?— We propose to decrease the 
outlet there. Six inches to the mile might be better, 
in connexion with the sluices. In the middle channel 
the average width immediately above Athy is pro- 
posed to be sixty feet at the base, the sectional area 
diminishing as it ascends. The velocity at Athy 
averages 169 feet per minute ; the catchment area 
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637 square miles, being a discharge in twenty-four 
hours of 740,000,000 cubic feet; so that provi ding 
for such a great rainfall continuing so long as 
twenty-four hours, if the river were improved the 
high sectional area would carry off the most exceptional 
flood water in a few days ; but under the ordinary or 
average rainfalls the section of the river would be 
more than calculated to carry off all the water of the 
district. 

706. Mr. Abernethy . — You have divided it into 
certain sections, and have given certain bottom widths 
for each. Have you estimated the volume of water 
you have got at each of these sections ? — I have. I have 
gone into it, but I have not brought the calculation 
with me ; they are brought from the upper reaches 
down to Athy. 

707. What I want is the flow of water that you have 
got to deal with at those various sections ? — I quite 
understand what you mean. This is the whole flow. 

708. That is a general view of it ? — I have not the 
calculation with me. 

709. You can give it I suppose ?— Yes ; I have not 
got it here. If I had been aware I would have brought 
it to you. 

710. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — Does your section include 
the branch coming in at Monasterevan — the river 
Figile? — The Figile is a tributary. What we propose 
is to cleanse these tributaries just at the mouth, so as 
to allow a thorough drainage of the tributaries to 
be effected when required. 

711. What is the area of the flooded land in the 
Figile river ? — I cannot tell you exactly. 

7 1 2. I think I am right in saying it is 5,738 acres? — 
We do not touch the tributaries, save as explained. 

713. How many acres out of the total quantity do 
you deal with in your scheme? — We deal with the 
whole area certainly. 

714. You do not deepen the river? — We do not 
deepen the tributaries at present. We do not propose 
to deal with the tributaries at present, for this reason, 
that to bring down the main volume of water suddenly 
would be difficult to deal with, and dangerous to the 
districts below Athy. We do not think at present to 
touch the tributaries until the whole scheme is made 
perfect to St. Mullins. 

715. Mr. Abernethy . — You have divided the river 
into sections, with a given width at bottom and certain 
slopes. What is the volume of water you propose to 
deal with in these sections ?— To the extent of 180,000 
feet. 

716. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — You estimated that the 
floods would run off in eight days ? — In five days ac- 
cording to my judgment. 

71/. But then it has to come down the tributaries 
which you do not include. How long would it take 
to come down the tributaries ? — Until the tributaries 
are cleared up the saturated water will remain. 

718. Then the only relief you would give would be 

to the lands adjoining the river which you improve ? 

Yes, at present ; but we give facilities to those persons 
in the neighbourhood of the tributaries to drain into 
the main river. 

719. Mr. Abernethy . — What other works do you 
propose besides the formation of those channels ?— 
Well, sir, we propose moveable sluices and weirs, and 
we propose at the upper reach to build a weir or wall 
above the bridge — Tinnahinch bridge — to prevent the 
debris and fallen trees and other impediments from 
coming down the river. 

720. Will you point out on your section where that 
13 ' — It will be here at Knockduff. 

721. What bridges do you propose to underpin ? — 
We propose to underpin Cromaboo bridge, Bert 
bridge, D unrally bridge, Monasterevan bridge, Bally- 
lough bridge, a foot bridge at Portarlington, a small 
bridge at Portarlington, Portarlington bridge. We 
also underpin the Barrow, above the weir, which is to 

™“ oved ’ Kil ^holt bridge to be underpinned. 
"J** new bridges do you propose to con- 
struct?— We may require to construct the bridge at 



Cromaboo instead of underpinning, and to put our 
sluices there. 

723. I see that for underpinning all those various 
bridges, and for reconstructing the bridge you mention 
you estimate the cost at -£15,100? — That is the sum. 

724. How did you arrive at that estimate ?— I have 
them here, all in detail. On an average I put down 
underpinning the bridges at £350 each. 

_ 725. Without reference to the quantity of under- 
pinning that may be required ? — Per bridge, I put it 
down. I found that about £350 would be a fan- sum 
all round. Mr. Stoney has furnished me with an esti- 
mate for the gates at the rate of £2 10s. a square foot. 

726. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — What is the price of the 
excavations in the river other than rock? — One shil- 
ling and eight pence. 

727. And the price for rock? — Four shillings, and 
in addition I take 792,908 cubic yards at 3 d., that I 
think a fair price for unwatering. 

728. That is in addition to the other price? — Yes ; 
that would be Is. 11 d. a yard. 

729. And 4s. 3 cl. ? — And 4s. for the rock. 

730. I thought you said that you added 3d. to all? 
— Three pence. 

731. That is 4s. 3d. for the rock? — Yes. In addi- 
tion to that I put on ten per cent, for contingencies. 

732. Mr. Abernethy. — Have you got estimates in 
detail of those and of the new bridge to be con- 
structed ? — I have got that of weirs to be removed and 
built, £12,080. 

733. Can you give me your estimate for the new 
bridge? — I have £5,000 for the Cromaboo bridge. 

734. £5,000 %— £5,000. 

735. Mr. Pim. — What weirs do you propose to 
remove? — We propose to remove and replace the pre- 
sent navigation fixed wen-, with movable sluices. 

736. Below Athy? — Yes; and we also propose to 
do the same with the weir called the Duke’s weir, 
Mr. Hannan’s weir, above Athy. The Bert weir 
should be removed altogether. 

737. If you remove those weirs what will you have 
to pay for them ? — We have got an undertaking from 
Mr. Stoney that instead of injuring the mills he will 
improve them. We propose to remove the fixed weirs 
and to put in movable weirs. 

738. You substitute movable sluices for the fixed 
weirs? — Oh, certainly. 

739. You propose removing the Bert weir alto- 
gether ? — I do not see any other way of doing it. It 
is a very great advantage to get rid of it, because its 
removal would reduce the excavation very consider- 
ably. 

740. Is there any other weir which is to be removed 
altogether ? — No more to be removed ; but we feel 
that it would be necessary along the reaches to intro- 
duce controlling sluices at some places along the river. 

741. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Can you give us the levels 
of the floods below Athy ? — Well, I think I have got 
them taken. 

742. I mean immediately below Athy? — Do you 
mean the height ? 

7 43. The surface of the water at flood time imme- 
diately below the navigation weir? — It is about the 
level of this as nearly as possible. [Points out a spot 
on the map.] 

744. Could you tell us what it is at the gates in the 
river ? — It would be about a foot over the level. I 
saw the flood rise a foot over the level above the navi- 
gation weir. 

7 45. Mr. Abernethy. — What would it be below the 
crest of the weir ? — I suppose it would be about 4 feet 
under the crest of the weir. 

746. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Do you know the level of 
the floods at Ardree ? — No; I do not. 

747. — What is the area of land that would be im- 
proved by your proposal, out of the total flooded area 
given in Mr. Manning’s report ? — We have based our 
calculations altogether upon the whole area of 47,000 
acres, but what we consider is that if the tax were 
spread over the larger catchment area of 400,000 acres 
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it would be fairer to everyone interested than to im- 
pose a high tax upon a smaller area. 47,000 acres 
of land, I think, is the total quantity Mr. Fitzgerald 
reports would be relieved by the drainage. It seems 
to us that where the higher reaches contribute so much 
injury to their neighbours below, they ought to pay 
some of the tax, however small ; and we think that 
the lands next the channel should pay higher in pro- 
portion to others on higher elevations. If levels were 
taken and marked in zones on map the valuator could 
see and accurately ascertain the effects produced at 
different elevations, and value the lands accordingly. 

748. What I wanted to ascertain from you was, 
what is the area of the low-lying land that would be 
relieved by your proposal ? — The area would be over 
47,000 acres, I think. 

749. You mean more or less relieved ? — Yes. 

750. Not totally relieved ? — Yes. 

751. Some of that 47,000 acres would be only par- 
tially relieved? — Yes. 

752. Oan you tell us how much of that 47,000 con- 
sists of low-lying land ? — I could not. 



753. Should I be wrong in taking it at considerably 
less than half. I think I am right in saying that the 
quantity of low-lying land in the main river is about 
20,000 acres, and that the total quantity is about 
45,600 acres ? — That would be about it, sir. 

754. Mr Abernetliy. — What does the yellow colour 
indicate on the section ? — Embankment. 

755. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — I think we gather that 
your proposal is to run the floods off in five days? — 
In five days of exceptional floods. 

756. And thatif aflood occurred after your weirs were 
done, there is every probability of the land remaining 
flooded for at least five days?— We say that five days 
would carry off the water of the entire water shed. 

757. Mr. Pirn. — How often do you say there is a 
probability of there being such floods ? — Once a year ; 
some years ago we had no floods at all there. 

758. Chairman. — Have you any further statement 
to make? — No, sir. 

759. Mi\ Pirn. — You do not propose to do any- 
thing below Athy touching the navigation? — We do 
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760. Witness . — With regard to the tributaries 1 
can add some information to what Mr. Lewis has said 
as to what the cuttings necessary to be made to meet 
the main channel will be. The cuttings in the main 
channel will lower the rivers, and the tributary above 
Bert will drain a very large area of bog, which I 
believe would be a decided relief by lowering the 
water in the main channel. We have over .£9,000 for 
dealing with the expenses of the tributaries in impor- 
tant places. The relief afforded by taking that water 
off the low lying districts, we consider will be an 
enormous improvement to the bog land. At Monaster- 
evan it is blocked by the banks in the main river, and 
by cutting away the block in the main channel, which 
we believe stops the water in this river, we get it 
away. The Triogue river is in the same way, and by 
lowering the main river itself we remove the block. 
We believe that by this means we considerably relieve 
the tributaries and the districts lying round them. W e 
have gone over the districts, and consulted the various 
occupiers of land adjoining the tributaries, and we. 
have ascertained that what they think is that this 
will give them great relief from the flooding they 
suffer from at present. That too will take away the 
shallows which are being formed by there being no 
sufficient outlet from the tributaries. The river has 
become blocked up from the fact of there being no 
authority to look after it and keep it open. The restora- 
tion of the river to wliEfft it was in the memory of those 
liv ing in the districts would be of enormous advantage 
to all those places. . One man told us that formerly he 
had been getting for his land£2 an acre, which having 
become flooded sincehe can onlygetten shillings anacre 
for it now. Of course there has been a fall in the value 
■of land, but there has been nothing like that redaction 
which is due to flooding by accumulation of water. The 
whole outlay involved in this work is an outlay that 
the district could reasonably bear. Everybody 
•considers that the large outlay required to carry out a 
perfect scheme would be so great that it would result 
in hanging up the scheme; but a project car tied out 
piecemeal would largely benefit them with the least 
possible outlay. There is another point that I think 
worth mentioning. If a large work were to be 
carried out throughout, one of the first things to be 
done would be to make an opening cut. Y ou might 
make in this way an instalment of the whole project, 
and would then be able to see to what extent the 
lands had been relieved. Mr. Lewis and myself think 
if that were carried out in the manner we propose 
it would be ample. There is an apprehension— 
although, of course, it has been pointed -out to the 
former Commission — an apprehension which is enter- 



tained below Athy that the ‘pressure back would 
be so great that floods might arise below, and the 
farmers state that their lands in the lower reaches 
below Athy are more valuable than those above Athy, 
and that it would be a mistaken policy to run the risk 
of damaging the lands lower down in order to relieve 
lands of comparatively inferior quality. By the modi- 
fied scheme we propose we consider we accomplish 
the maximum amount of benefit at the least practic- 
able outlay. 

761. Mr. Abernetliy. — What does that section repre- 
sent ? — This is an outline sketch to show a comparison 
between the work proposed by Mr. Manning and 
what we propose. We show our spoil bank where 
required for the purpose of security to the adjoining 
lands. It is shown in yellow on the longitudinal 
section. We consider it a very large economy to 
avoid touching mills as the interest is very heavy, as 
in one held by Mr. Hannan and one also by Mr. 
Haughton; if the weirs were taken away they would 
expect compensation. We consider, as we presume 
present summer levels, that we maintain the water 
power and, in fact, improve it. 

762. Mr. Pirn. — Is that mill stopped by floods?— 
Both mills are stopped by floods. A very moderate 
amount of flooding brings up the tail-race water. By 
the plan of a moveable sluice that would be overcome. 

763. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Have any valuators given 
you advice as to the amount that should be charged on 
the land immediately adjoining the river, for the relief 
that this scheme would give?— One gentleman lias 
been consulted, and it was with his co-operation that 
Mr. Lewis thought it well to suggest the system of 
obtaining the loan proposed in his evidence. He 
thought, that near the river itself, if the land were 
charged from three to four shillings it would be a fair 
thing. 

764. Peracre? — Peracre; and diminishing it as you 
depart from the immediate benefits and from the 
river itself. 

765. Is that per acre per annum ? — Per acre per 
annum. 

766. Chairman. — To provide for interest and tor 
the ultimate extinction of the loan? — Well, what I 
understood from Mr. Barry was the local opinion as 
to what they could afford to give. 

767. My question was as to valuation and not 

local opinion ? — It was a valuator that we consulted, 
'and he considered that from three to four shillings 
adjoining the river would be a fair tax for the fanners 
to bear. . , 

-768. Would that tax be sufficient to provide lor 
the extinction of “the loan and the- interest until it 
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should be paid up ? — It would, sir, by the terms on 
which the Government give money at present. 

769. How many years do you propose to spread the 
cost over so as to extinguish the entire loan ? — It 
would be fifty years, sir. One gentleman we spoke 
to, Mr. Harvey, considered four to five shillings would 
be a fair amount along the river. 

770. Fifty year's you propose ? — Yes, sir. 

771. Are you aware that those loans are generally 
for a much shorter period ? — I thought they were for 
thirty-five. 



772. Why do you extend it to fifty years 1 — Because Dec. 4, issg. 

this district is a very poor one and they look forward 

to every assistance for this work by the Government. George Strype, 
A fifty years loan comes easier than thirty-five. esq., c.e. 

773. Mr. Wolfe Barry . — I do not know whether 
you are aware that Mr. FitzGerald estimated that the 
improved valuation for the entire drainage in the 
Great Barrow was 4s. 5 cl. per acre, and on the Little 
Barrow 4s. Id. per acre? — That was the average. 

He is at the immediate vicinity of the river, but others 
are much further away. 
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774. Chairman. — Mr. Ilassard, I believe you wish 
to make a statement to the Commission in reference to 
your suggested plan for remedying the flooding of the 
River Barrow? — Yes, sir. J have considered the 
question, aud perhaps I may preface my evidence by 
saying that, in addition to having a good deal of ex- 
perience in relation to rivers, I have carried out two 
arterial drainage schemes in the Barrow district ; so 
that I am well acquainted with the geological condi- 
tion, the materials, and the means by which this work 
can be carried out. I believe that nothing short of a 
large general scheme will meet the requirements of 
the locality, and that the cost of the necessary works 
is so far in excess of what the lands can bear that the 
scheme could not be carried out without a considerable 
gift of money from the public purse. It is on this 
principle that I have made out my estimate of the 
works I consider necessary. 

775. Have you copies of that estimate? — I have 
got a copy that I will hand in. I believe that the 
project would require an outlay of £550,000 to carry 
out a perfect general scheme of main drainage, and that 
the cost of freeing the land on the tributaries, although 
not nearly so great as that of freeing the land adjoin- 
ing the main river is still so great that it could never 
be carried out afterwards by private enterprise. That 
view was entertained also by Sir John M‘Kerlie, and 
we put in a dissent from Lord Spencer’s Commission, 
of which I was a member with Sir John M'Kerlie. 
For instance, the Figile river, which is a tributary, 
which would have 5,738 acres relieved from flood at a 
cost of £64,000, or £11 4s. 9 d. per acre — Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s estimate of improved value being only 5s. 10J. 
per acre — this of course would be preclusive. 

776. Are you referring to your own report? — Yes. 

777. At what page? — Page 11. My estimate is 
higher than Mr. Manning’s estimate, I consider that 
if the project is carried out at all it must be carried 
out as a general, comprehensive scheme. The manner 
in which I arrived at my estimate was in this way — 
I made an independent estimate of the cost of the 
works of the Great Barrow from Athy to the junction 
of the Little Barrow and the Figile river, above 
Monas terevan. 

778. Have you any plans? — Yes, I will produce 
them. Here is the first map — that of the main Bar- 
row from Athy up to Monasterevan, where the main 
Barrow ends and the Little Barrow commences. 

779. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Does that materially differ 
from the Board of Works’ section? — It differs from it 
in this respect, that we provide for a maximum dis- 
charge of 320,000 cubic feet per minute at Athy— 
whereas they provide for 400,000. Judging from the 
results of the flood discharge in the Brosna district, I 
believe that -SO cubic feet per acre per minute is 
sufficient to carry off all except those extraor<linary 
floods that occur perhaps once or twice in fifty years, 
and that cannot well be provided against. 

780. That is equal to 320,000 cubic feet per 
minute ? — It is ; it is equal to 320,000 cubic feet per 
minute. You will find there the results of the floods 
in the Brosna for the last 30 years. The Brosna district 



is comparatively small. In geological formation and 0 s - 
position it is precisely similar, but has a drainage area 
of about 280,000 acres, as against 400,000 acres of 
the Barrow : and in that small district for the period 
of thirty years, floods exceeding -SO cubic feet per 
minute occurred three times only, and on two out 
of the thi'ee occasions the excess was very slight. So 
that I consider it a very safe guide to adopt when 
estimating for a maximum discharge of 320,000 cubic 
feet per minute at Athy. There is no doubt that 
in the flood of September, 1879 — which was a most 
extraordinary flood if the marks and levels that were 
pointed out to me at Athy were correct — there must 
have passed down the river there 400,000 cubic feet 
per minute ; but that was due to a rainfall of 2 '95 
inches, a rainfall of 1 ’85 having been registered at 
Carlow on the same day ; but that was one of those 
exceptional storms that occur at widely distant inter- 
vals of time, and can scarcely be provided against. 

781. Mr. Pirn. — Did it follow after fine weather, or 
had there been rain previously ? — I do not recollect 
now, but it was a storm of extraordinary rainfall all 
over Ireland. The way, sir, that I arrived at my 
estimate was this — I took an independent estimate en- 
tirely of the quantities of excavation from Athy to 
Monasterevan for the Great Barrow, and from Monas- 
terevan to Rathcoffey-bridge for tlxe Little Barrow. 

My quantities, making allowance for the smaller area of 
discharge in the Great Barrow, agreed in both cases, 
very nearly indeed, with Mr. Manning’s, and therefore 
in the tributaries I assumed his quantities to be correct, 
but I considered his prices too low, and I put the same 
prices at which the Rathangan river drainage dis- 
trict had been carried out by myself in the same 
locality, so that I have no doubt as to the sufficiency 
. of my prices. 

782. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Will you give us your 
prices ? — At Athy it is Is. 3d. for excavation ; above 
Athy from Dunralley to the Finnery it is Is. 2d . ; 
above that, Is. Id!., and for the Little Barrow it is O^d. 

783. And what is the rock ?— The rock is 3s. The 
way the Rathangan river district and Lerr river dis- 
trict works were earned out was, in all cases we made 
a new cut, as nearly as possible making a give-and- 
take line, and in that way we were able by excavating 
a portion of new channel to get the water into it when 
the weather was dry, and then we were able to run 
all the x-emaining stuff into the old channels and fill 
them. I consider that it is cheaper-, where it can be 
done, to make new cuttings in that way than to deal 
with the existing channel of the river. 

784. Then your px-ices include everything? — They 
include everytlxing. They are the same prices as those 
of the Rathangan river work 

785. Mr. Abemethy. — You do away with the neces- 
sity for dikes and so on by fox-ming a new channel? — 
Yes ; for instance, in going through Lord Drogheda’s 
demesne, that is a case in which you could not put 
spoil upon the banks, and in that case we jiroposed a 
relief cut which was laid out with the sanction of his 
lordship’s agent. 
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Dec. 4. 1380. 786. Mr. Pint. — Does this plan lead you into 

Richard*" liability to compensate the owners? — You may have 
Hass trd, esq , to buy land where necessary for works and for the 
c.b- spoil. The slopes of the channel are all taken out at 

2 to 1. We find by experience that through such 
drainage districts a steeper slope will not stand. As 
regards the works at Atliy, I have changed my views 
slightly as to what would be the best mode of dealing 
with the obstruction there. In my report when on 
Lord Spencer’s Commission, I recommended that that 
weir [marked on the map] should be lowered three feet, 
and this head navigation weir done away with, and a 
double lock made to connect the Grand Canal with 
the Barrow navigation. Now 1 believe that it is better 
to do away with the upper weir, and to retain the 
other one, and to lengthen it to 630 feet ; it is now 530 
and would require 100 feet more; and excavating the 
weir basin above it so as to give the whole weir free 
play with water. This Track bridge [pointed out on 
the map] would requii-e to be taken down and a new 
bridge built — it is a terrible obstruction. This [on the 
map] represents the new channel. This mill would 
have to be compensated, as the water-power of the 
mill would be done away with ; but the Ardree 
mill which I proposed to be done away with before 
would remain. At Athy mill there is a fall of only 
three feet ; in summer there appears to be no care 
taken to preserve the water. For instance, in 1884, 
when 1 was there there was an escape of 1,500 cubic 
feet per minute passing through the loose stone cause- 
way for guiding the water to the mill and giving access 
to the sluices. [Witness produces another map.] Here 
is the height of the flood of September, 1879, passing 
about three feet deep over the Athy weir. This shows 
the flood level below Athy bridge, and this shows the 
future flood level which would be about two feet over 
the crest of the navigation weir. 

787. Mr. Abernetliy. — The future flood level at that 
weir ? — Yes; the weir would be 630 feet long. 

788. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Could you give us the future 
flood level above the Ordnance datum? — Yes ; 179'25, 
that is two feet over the crest of the weir. The crest 
of the weir is now 177 - 25. I will hand this in for the 
use of the Commission. Here is a cross section, 
showing how the works would be excavated through 
Athy, and each portion deepened first, or sunk. At 
the Lough Erne Drainage Works I recommended it 
to be done in that way, so that a good deal of excava- 
tion may be done by manual labour, instead of doing 
it all by dredging. At Athy weir the flood level 
would be lowered about 4^- feet — 4-60. 

789. At the Duke’s weir? — At the Duke’s weir. 
This contemplates the removal of the Duke’s weir. 

790. Mr. Abernetliy. — You propose that the weir 
below that should remain ? — Yes. 

791. And you have abandoned your project of two 
locks at the c;inal ? — Yes. This is a section from Athy 
up to Monasterevan — a section of the Great Barrow. 
Tiie flood levels are shown in the same way. The 
scale is 10 feet vertical, 6 inches horizontal. 

792. Are you going up the river ? — This is going up 
to Monasterevan. 

793. By doing away with the weir, you do away 
with the present mill ?— Yes, and that would necessi- 
tate compensation. 

794. Mr. Pim. — And the Bert mill would have to 
be compensated also ? — Yes, it is a small mill. I do 
not know whether it is working now. When I saw 
it last there were no floats on the wheels. 

795. Mr. Wolfi Barry. — It was working when we 
saw it ? — Perhaps they were taken off for repair. Here 
(producing another plan) is from the junction above 
Monasterevan, through Portarlington up to Rathcoffey 
bridge. These two main portions are what I made 
independent estimates for, for the purpose of checking 
Mr. Manning. The upper portion of this is of a sandy 
and gravelly nature. We propose to deal with that, 
as we did at the Lerr river, much of which was through 
sand and gravel, we made the channel there wide and 



shallow, and protected the sides with dry walls or 
stones roughly piled against them, so as to prevent the 
river undercutting its banks, and changing its course. 

796. Beyond the channel? — To where the flood 
level comes up. The water when it was prevented 
from undercutting the banks, very soon swept away all 
the finer material that was in the bottom of the river, 
and it then became paved with loose boulders, and 
they prevented it cutting out the bottom and sides, 
which were protected by a dry stone wall. In the 
same way we. put a stop very nearly to all the silt or 
sand coming down. We left the channel as wide as we 
could, so that the flood water has a shallow depth, and 
in that way we at once put a stop to it, although it 
was very bad, indeed, at first. In relation to the 
mode in whicJi I propose that this work should be paid 
for, I sent in a communication some time since. 

797. Chairman. — It is iu print (copy handed to 
witness). Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation of annual im- 
provement was something about £10,000, but he ad- 
mitted himself that it was taken rather low, that it 
was a good deal too low. I propose that the expen- 
diture should be partly met by a small general tax 
over the whole area — an improvement tax. 

798. Over the whole 400, 000 acres? — Over the 
whole 400,000 acres, and by a special improvement 
rate on the lands that are directly benefited in the 
same way. 

799. Will you mention the figures that ycu pro- 
pose? — Mr. Fitzgerald estimated the improved value 
of the land as £10,000, and he has admitted that that 
was a good deal too low ; however, I take that 
£10,000, and I have adhered to it ; that £10,000 when 
capitalized, reaches £200,000. I propose that a rate 
of Gd. in the pound should be levied on all property 
contributing water to the outfall as a general improve- 
ment rale. 

800. Sixpence in the pound? — Gd. in the pound; 
that would amount to an average of about 3d. per acre, 
and would produce the amount of £5,380 annually, and 
that capitalized would represent £107,600. 

801. Capitalized at what rate ? — At 5 per cent. 

802. Five per cent., to include interest? — I have 
also made out a second statement, which I sent in to 
the Secretary in which I have mentioned that. It 
was in the form of a letter. I represented that the 
amount of the two rates together would pay interest on 
about £300,000. I mean the expenditure to be charged 
on the locality would amount to about £300,000, and 
that if the Government advanced that £300,000, it 
could be paid off by the two rates. I know that the 
two rates together come to about £15,400 per annum. 

803. Mr. Barry. — That is very nearly what you 
have given us here ? — There was a letter also sent in. 

804. Chairman. — What was the date? — It was 
about three weeks ago. 

805. Mr. Pim. — Was it September 23rd? — No, it 
was subsequent to that. The two rates together 
would amount to £15,400 per annum ; then deducting 
from that, say, £2,400 per annum, to cover the cost 
of collection of rates, and the expenses of maintenance 
and management, would leave £13,000 to be levied 
off the locality. A sum of £100, advanced as a Govern- 
ment loan, at 3£ per cent., the principal and interest 
to be paid off in fifty years, would require an annual 
payment of £4 5s. 3 \d., which I call 4£ per cent. 
At this rate £13,000 would produce just £300,000. 
The balance of the outlay necessary for the completion 
of the undertaking, £250,000, must be a gift of public 
money. I do not know, sir, that I have anything else to 
remark. It would require a special Act of Parliament, 
because there is no drainage Act in force that would 
allow money to remain fifty years without being paid 
off. I think also, that in any scheme of this kind, 
there should be some change as regards the taxation, 
which should fall on the occupier, I think, and not 
on the owner of the property, the occupier deriving 
the direct benefit. 
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806. Mr. Abernetlty. — Have you your detailed 
estimate of tlie works ? — Yes. [Handed in.] 

807. I see you Lave divided the river into sections ? 
— Yes. 

808. And you Lave given the quantity of excava- 
tion required at these sections ? — Yes. 

809. But you Lave, not given us the bottom width ? 

They are all shown on the cross-sections attached 

to the longitudinal sections, and the area of flood and 
discharge are also given. 

810. You have given the discharge in each case ? — 
In each case. 

811. Have you a section of the water ways of all 
the various bridges? — The only one that I have is 
Athy, taken there. 

812. There are a good many above that? — There 
are, but the first one above — Dunrally — that is four 
arches, of thirty feet each. I recollect that; it is a 
good strong foundation, and a good strong bottom. I 
do not think there would be any difficulty in dealing 
with any of the bridges. 

813. You think there is sufficient water way in 
floods? — Yes, if they were underpinned. 

814. Do you propose to embank any section of the 
river? — No, sir; it would not be practicable. ‘Where 
there is a weir or cataract, or sudden fall, it could be 
done, but here you would have to pump the lowlands 
adjoining until the flood fell. 

815. But in the upper part, where the fall is 
greater, an embankment could be resorted to ? — I do 
not think there would be very much good in that, sir, 
in this small channel. I do not think it is worth 
taking into consideration. 

816. 1 see that you have given estimates for the 
tributaries also ? — I took the tributaries by taking Mr. 
Manning’s estimates of quantities, but my own prices. 
Mr. Manning was good enough to give me his estimates 
in detail, when Lord Spencer’s Commission was sitting. 

817. You have adopted his dimensions, but put 
your own prices? — Yes, but for the Little Barrow, ex- 
tending over forty miles, I took my own quantities 
and prices. Mr. Manning’s prices were lower than 
I consider they could be done for now. 

SI 8. You do not interfere with any of the weirs 
above the Athy weir or the Duke’s weir ? — The next 
weir — the Bert weir — we propose to take that away. 

819. That is where the mill is — the Bert weir? — 
Yes. 

820. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Do you include in your 
estimate any work below Athy? — No. 

821. Nothing connected with the lower river? — 
No, terminating at Athy. 

822. You are aware that some evidence was given 
about the fear of flood below Athy ? — Yes. I was a 
member of the Commission. 

S23. May I ask you whether your opinion is that 
if this scheme of drainage is carried out above Athy 
there will be flooding of the land below Athy ? — I 
believe the maximum flood would not be increased, 
but that ordinary floods would be increased by pro- 
bably 20 per cent. 

824. Do you mean in height or quantity ? — In 
volume. It is manifest that if the water which for- 
merly ran off in five days now runs off in four, the 
quantity must be increased ; the . same quantity 
comes in less time and the flow will be increased 
in a shorter period ; the flood would begin earlier, 
because the water which now flows over the ground 
would run away down the enlarged channel. 

825. What would be your view as to the liability 
of any scheme for the upper Barrow in respect 
of any flooding in the lower Barrow? — No doubt, 
I think that some works would be necessary in the 
lower Barrow, but to what extent I could scarcely 
say at present. I examined the river, and spent a 
couple of days upon it ; but without close examina- 
tion and measurements, one could not tell the amount 
of work necessary. The river is terribly blocked now 
by neglect. 



826. But be it more or less, that would have to be 
added to the ultimate cost? —Yes, for any scheme of 
importance I think that it would be necessary. 

827. Do you think that the heavy floods would 
be increased by about twenty per cent ? — By about 
twenty per cent. 

828. Mr Abernethy. — You do not say in height? — 
No, in volume. 

829. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Of course the height would 
vary in different places ? — Mr. Price, who appeared for 
the proprietors of the lower Barrow at the inquiry, 
agreed with me that the maximum increase by ordinary 
floods would be twenty per cent. 

830. Mx\ Abernethy. — The high lands are pretty 
close to the river at the lower Barrow? — There is 
very little flood coming into the lower Barrow. It 
is a curious river. It is contrary to most rivers 
that I have seen. The fall gets greater as you get 
seaward. 

831. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — That is not unusual -in 
Ireland, 1 think, as you see in the Shannon ? — Yes. 

832. Mr. Pim. — Would the twenty per cent, in- 
crease in the volume of water aflect the mills below ? 
— I think not. 

833. Would it last so long as to affect them? — It 
is diflieult to say, some of the mills are so easily 
affected. At Milford the miller there told me that he 
was once thirteen weeks continuously stopped by 
backwater. 

834. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Could you tell us the 
average level of the river below Ardree lock above 
Ordnance datum ? — I could not. 

835. Are there any cross secctions of the river 
showing the land adjoining? — For the lower Barrow? 

836. No, the upper Barrow, extended on to the 
land? — There are levels on the Ordnance map that 
would guide you. 

837. But no cross sections ? — No ; but there are 
levels on some of the Ordnance sheets, there are levels 
that will show you that for some distance back, for 
instance, the connexions of Finnery river. 

838. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that some 
increase of floods would take place below Athy, would 
you say that the cost of dealing with these floods 
should fall upon the district of the lower Barrow, or 
on the district undertaking the new drainage 1— - Well, 
I think that probably it should fall on the district un- 
dertaking the new drainage ; but in the management 
of the river in future I think it should certainly fall 
on the parties interested in the lower Barrow. 

839. Did you consider at all, whether the trustees 
of the navigation had neglected their duties in clearing 
out that river ? — They did not seem to think that they 
had any duties at all to perform, so far as I could see ; 
so long as there was a passage left, sufficient in width 
and depth for the passage of barges, the proprietors of 
the navigation did not seem to pay any attention 
to the matter. 

840. My question was, rather what you thought ? — 
My own opinion is that they have neglected it very 
greatly indeed. The practice of planting oziers on 
the islands, formed a very serious obstruction indeed. 
In some of the old maps, and some of the early 
Ordnance maps, there are only just the indication 
of shoals, where there are now large islands. 

841. Is it your opinion that the floods have risen 
in height in the lower Barrow, of late years? — I could 
not tell you as to the lower Barrow, but I should not 
think there has been much change there; but, no doubt, 
in the upper Barrow, I believe the bed of the river 
has gradually risen from the silting up of the channel, 
where detritus is brought down in these floods. 

842. Do you think anybody has formed an estimate 
of what would be the increase in the lower Barrow ?— 
I am not aware. There would not be an increase for 
any great length in the lower Barrow, because when you 
get below Bagenalstown, the river is very narrow and 
precipitous on either side, and the whole quantity of 
water there, would of course, be increased by much less 
per cent, than up here. 



Dec. 4, 188?. 

Bichard 
Ilassard, esq.. 
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Dec. 4, 1866 . 843. No doubt. Have you any instances in your 

Biciiard"" experience, of a general rate being put upon the whole 
Hassar:!, csr,., °f a drainage area? — Not for draining purposes. 
c.e. 844. Contributing to the outflow of water ? — Not for 

drainage purposes, but it is done for works of water 
supply. It is a very common thing to levy a 
general improvement rate, on all the property of the 
district, as a direct rate, whether the parties having 
the power to use the water use it or not. 

845. Is it also the practice to levy a sort of general 
rate for navigation purposes ? — I am not aware of 
it. 

846. Mr. Abernethy. — Any towns benefited, you 
think ought to be taxed ? — I think so. The parties 
that gave evidence before us, said that they would be 
quite willing to bear a small tax for the benefit that 
they would derive. 

847. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Is it your opinion that 
they would pay for a system of drainage, which was 
confessedly, to a certain extent, imperfect ?— I do not 
think they would pay for it, sir — the occupiers — even 
if it was quite perfect, if they could help it. That is 
my own impression. I, unfortunately for myself, 
joined some other landowners, in the County Cavan, 
at the urgent request of the tenants, to relieve the 
district of flooded land ; the tenants gave evidence and 
said they would do anything to relieve this land, which 
was most valuable meadow land ; but when the works 
were carried out, they came forward and said it did 
the greatest possible injury, and the result is that I 
have had to pay £40 per annum, or almost all of it 
myself. 

848. Would it be your opinion then, that there 
should be a compulsory rate ?— -Certainly. 

849. Without requiring 50 per cent, of the assents 
or what proportion of assents would you say ? — I think 
it is two-thirds that is required now for arterial drain- 
age. (Mr. Strype. — A moiety.) 

850. W ould it be your opinion that tills contribution 
of £15,400, in gross rates, should be levied as a com- 
pulsory rate ? — Yes, certainly, as a compulsory rate on 
the whole district. 

851. Do you anticipate that there would be any 
difficulty in getting assents from a moiety of the con- 
tributors ? — There would be, no doubt : certainly to a 
general rate, because the parties living farthest away, 
who generally send down most water, and do most 
mischief, would say they derive no benefit from the 
drainage, and they certainly, I think, would dissent. 

852. Do you think other parties — the occupiers of 
the lands more immediately improved — would also 
dissent ? — Those that we spoke to all said not. Some 
of them said that they thought the lands were rated 
rather too high, but that is a matter which could be 
adjusted afterwards ; but they almost all said that 
they would be very glad to see the work carried out. 
But then, as I tell you in my own case, they might 
change their minds afterwards. 

853. Chairman. — Holding those views would you 
recommend a compulsory rate? — I think the rate 
should be compulsory, contingent on a Government 
advance. If the Government advance £250,000 as a 
free gift I think the remainder of the cost should be 
met by a compulsory rate. 

854. Have you calculated what would be the in- 
creased value of the land — the fee-simple ?— Mr. Fitz- 
gerald calculated that ; it is nearly £10,000 a year. 

. 855. In the land flooded ? — Flooded and submerged 
and injured. There are about 23,000 acres submerged 
and 23,000 injured by the floods. 

856. Do you attach any importance to the sanitary 
aspect of the question ? — There is no doubt that when 
the. land is all flooded, as it is in the winter, and. that 
you get a hot summer afterwards, as in 1884, health, 
is liable to be endangered. I was over the land at 
Monasterevan in 1884, when there was not a drop 
of water lying on the land ; but it had all been sodden 
by previous floods. The weather was very hot, and cer- 
tainly there was a very .unpleasant vapour,, and a dis- 
agreeable sensation produced over the whole place. The 



medical evidence of the doctors who appeared before 
the Commission all attached great importance to the 
water being got rid of, and they said that there was a 
great amount of ague and febrile diseases caused by it, 
which, if it were removed, would not prevail. 

857. Would a guarantee of the compulsory rate over 
the whole area be required ? — Yes. I think if the 
Government contributes that £250,000 they should 
make it a condition that the rate be compulsory. 

858. Levied, I suppose, on the valuation ?—Based 
on the valuation. 

859. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — How would such a rate be 
collected ? — In the same way as the Grand J ury cess 
and other rates. 

860. By the county ? — By parties appointed. I 
took an item off to meet the expense of collection — 
£600 or £700 — and the remainder of £2,400 would 
be involved in the maintenance of the river and the 
general management. 

861. What I meant was — what would be the 
machinery for collecting the rate ? Would it be col 
lected by counties and handed over to the Drainage 
Board or to the Government, or would any specially- 
constituted boai-d have to collect the rate? — There 
would be a Drainage Board, no doubt, if the scheme 
were cai’ried out by a Drainage Board under the con- 
trol of the Board of Works. 

862. Chairman. — And the money paid to the Board 
of Works or into the Exchequer? — At present such 
money is paid to the Board of Works. 

863. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Is it collected by the 
county among the county rates ? — It is now levied not 
off the county. For instance, I get a letter every 
half year from the Board of Works stating that my 
proportion of the drainage rate I spoke of comes to so 
much, and ' I send a cheque. It would have to be 
levied in the same way as the poor rate or the county 
cess. 

861. From the evidence given at your Commission 
did you attach much importance to the question of the 
navigation up to Athy? — Yes, I did; but I do not 
think that these proposed works would injure the navi- 
gation at all. I mean that the ordinary floods being 
increased in flow would not injure the navigation, be 
cause in times of heavy flood now the water stops a 
longer time, and the floods would last only a short time 
after the completion of these works. When there is a 
strong current in the river the navigation is stopped, 
as there is no steam power used. 

865. Mr. Pim.— You mean that the navigation is 
sometimes stopped below 'Athy ? — Oh, yes. There 
was a table handed in at my suggestion — from the 
year 1871 I think it was — giving the number of days 
during which the navigation was stopped by flood or 
by ice during each year. 

866 . Chairman. — I presume you would suggest 
that the rates should be collected in the same way as 
other Government loans ? — To tell you the truth, sir, 
that is a matter of detail that I did not pay very much 
attention to ; but I presume that the works would be 
carried out by a Drainage Board, and that the 
Drainage Board would collect those rates and hand 
them over to the Government or Board of Works, as 
the case might be. 

867. I think it right to say that the Chairman of 
the Navigation is very apprehensive of great damage 
being done to the navigation ? — Yes, sir ; he gave evi- 
dence to the effect that he thought silt would be 
brought down, and choke up their locks. 

868 . In the extracts from various reports and evi- 
dence I find that statements have been made from 
time to time to show that the navigation would be 
greatly damaged if those works were carried out? — 
I do not think they would, sir. So' far as silt is con- 
cerned, there would be less silt brought down the 
river in future than there is now. There would be a 
regimen established in the channel and that would cease. 

869. Mr. Abernethy. — Do you know the river 
Blackwater ? — I know it in this way, that I made a 
railway down in that country a great many years ago. 
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I was constantly in the valley, and I know it in that 872. Do you think those obstructions if removed Dee. 6, i88«. 
respect generally, but I have not any special know- would enable the river to carry off the extra quantity jj icha ~[~ 
led"e of it. of water that you propose to send down? — That would, Hassard, esq., 

870. You are aware that it is an embanked river ? — no doubt, be so at some of those points where the c.b. 

I am not aware of the fact. obstructions exist, but there are other points where a 

871. Mr. Pirn . — You say that the river below different state of things exist. I have here the 

Atliv has become very much blocked up by the neglect schedule of prices at which the JRathangan river 
of the Barrow Navigation Company to clear out the drainage was carried out, and which I submit for the 
bed of the river ? — Yes. use of the Commission. 



James Price, esq., C.E., examined. 

873. Chairman. — Ibelieveyouhaveacommunication concreted. I would concentrate the velocity at par- Jame9 Price, 

to make to the Commission in reference to the Barrow ? ticular places, and protect the banks there. esq., o.b. 

Yes, sir. I was very much engaged with others upon 879. Do you in that scheme propose to adopt it for 

the lower Barrow, and I examined the lower Barrow both the upper and the lower Barrow ? — No. I pro- 

very carefully and I formed an opinion that without pose to do nothing to the lower Barrow, because in 

some modifications of the system of drainage proposed addition to that I propose to form reservoirs on portions 

the interests along the lower Barrow would be of the flooded lands, by embanking around them, 

very much affected. I examined the river and took which would hold about the additional quantity of 

sections of the river in various places. I gave my water that I would expect, in consequence of the 

evidence very fully in the inquiry that has been held, drainage, to flow down the lower Barrow. I con- 

and it is given by the Commission in their printed sider that if about 2,000 acres of the flooded lands 

report very much in exlenso. I do not see how it would were embanked in convenient places, about one-fourth 

be possible to carry out these plans without very the flood discharge, or 80,000 cubic feet per minute 

extensive works at the same time being carried out in for four days could be impounded in those reservoirs, 

the lower Barrow, quite over and above what is called four days being about the length of the flood ; this 

the clearing. A great deal was said about the clearing impounded water, to be allowed to run off quietly 
of the river but I found on examination of the Lower after the flood had subsided so as to mitigate the 
Barrow that a great deal bearing on the question and drainage which arises in the lower Barrow, 
that had been alluded to by me was never taken into 880. Is that all the work you propose! — I propose 
account. also to embank at many places where the land could 

874. You speak of the lower Barrow 1 — Yes ; be much better protected from floods by embankments 

because the plan you would propose for the higher alongside the river, and to drain the adjoining land 

Barrow would depend at the same time on a knowledge by back drains ; there would be very heavy cuttings 

of the lower Barrow. saved in that way, and to carry out my system of 

875. Would you give the details as to the grounds of moderating the gradients it would be necessary to form 

your opinion why the lower Bar-row would be so much embankments of that character alongside the river, 
injured 1 — As things are at present in the district 881. Mr. Abernethy . — Taking this to be the ordinary 

876. What do you mean by that ; above A thy ? — channel of the river at the ordinary levels you form 
Yes, above Athy ; the whole district undrained. The embankments 1 — Yes. 

great, floods from the upper district do not arrive at 882. And you have a back drain at a lower level, 
the lower district immediately, except it happened to with sufficient fall to carry the drainage to the main 
be the case (which is very rare) that at the time when river! — Yes. I have sketched this outline on the 
one flood had filled the whole of the flooded lands of original plans in several places, which I can lay before 
the upper Barrow another flood should come down, you. 

no doubt then the water would pour down as fast as 8S3. Chairman . — If you please ? — I propose to 
it would if the upper Barrow were drained, as it is make those changes in the gradients and to pave or 
proposed to be. But in ordinary cases of flood — I concrete the slides : then I propose to embank wliere- 
mean ordinary maximum yearly floods, I believe that ever it is necessary. So far as' I can see these would 
the water will be increased and that rainfall will be the points that would be most necessary without 
come down in a body into the lower Barrow, for this more detailed examination. I will show you in difl'er- 
reason, the tributaries of the lower Barrow being short ent sections what I propose to do. There is a very 
and rapid, the water from them passes away before the large fall here. This is one of the places where 
floods from the upper Barrow can inundate ; but if I would form a reservoir, a little above Monasterevan, 
thei-e were deep cuttings made there is no doubt the where there is a very rapid fall and the ground slopes, 
discharges would come simultaneously; I believe 884. Mr .Abernethy . — Your object being to form a 
there would be an increase of twenty per cent, of reservoir to receive the water during the floods? — To 
water to be discharged in the lower Barrow habitually receive a fourth part of it for four days, That would 
during flood times reduce the cuts to about half. 

877. Assuming that it is desirable to drain the 885. Would you furnish the sections showing the 
upper Barrow, what measures would you deem necessary amount?— I shall do so. This is the other plan — the 
to protect the interests of the navigation, and of the same thing is done here. I consider, with such rapid 
owners on the lower Barrow ? — Assuming that it is to falls, the silt brought down would be something very 
be done in this particular way, the channel would have . great. 

to be very much increased in size in the lower Barrow, 886. At the lower Barrow do you find the hard 
and certain mills would — several of them — require to original bed has been undisturbed ? — Yes. 
have a good deal of works done in order to enable 8S7. There are a number of shoals that are not 
them to work as at present, or they must be done original beds? — Yes, but they are trifling; if the 
away with altogether ; and the weirs should be very taking away of these was carried out it would not be a 
much lengthened in places. serious thing, but the river itself is quite insufficient to 

878. Have you a scheme of your own ? — I have, pass the flood without large works being done. I 
I have not gone into the actual close details of it, estimate that nothing less than £100,000 or XI 20,000 
but the general principle of my scheme is, first I would should be spent on the lower Barrow. 

change the gradient where it is too steep so as to pre- 888. The quantity of land submerged during flood 
vent the cutting away of the banks, and the carrying is comparatively small? — Yes, but there are, at the 
of silt down to the lower river. I therefore propose towns of Carlow and Leighlinbridge, and at the mills 
to lower the whole river in steps, or rather slides Hoods which are very serious. 

where a rapid fall can be made, and those slides I 889. You say that the land inundated on tlie lower 
would have completely protected, either pitched or Barrow might by embankments be protected to a 
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certain extent? — It could. I do not place so much 
stress on the land as on the navigation and the county- 
road bridges, many of which would have to be renewed. 

890. The water-way being insufficient ? — Quite in- 
sufficient. 

891. Then the fact is that the floods would do no 
very great injury, so far as flooding the lands, but 
would affect the navigation of the river, and would 
necessitate the alteration of the water-way at the 
bridges and the mills ? — It would. 

892. They are undershot wheels I presume at pre- 
sent ? — Yes, breast wheels, I think. There are some 
undershot. 

Mr. Eassard. — They can lift their wheels so as to 
regulate them according to the height of the water. 

893. Chairman. — You stated that you did not 
think there were any obstructions in the lower Barrow 
that had been caused by the negligence of the Com- 
missioners ? — I do not think there are. I not only 
sounded the whole of it but I tried it by a pole. There 
are no obstructions there except some weeds and such 
matters, which are quite insignificant ; there are mere 
accumulations of osier beds and stuff. 

894. Why should they accumulate? — It can hardly 
be called negligence. I spoke to the navigation people 
about it and they said it would be detrimental to the 
navigation in autumn, when they require to have the 
water narrowed ; they said that taking these away 
would be injurious to the navigation. 

895. But by allowing the obstructions they act in- 
juriously to the interests of landholders along the 
Barrow ? — I think so. 

896. Mr. Pim. — If you increase the sectional area 
in the osier beds would not the navigation suffer still 
more 1 — It would. What I proposed to do in it was 
to deepen the upper ends of the reaches of the river, so 
as to give them more water ; to deepen it backwards, 
not the lower ends, but the upper ends. I never 
contemplated works in the Lower Barrow, for they 
seemed to me so very great that what would have to 
be paid both for compensation and works would, I 
suppose, come to as much as would buy out all the 
local interests. 

897. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Do you know how much 
water comes down to Athy in time of flood ? — I agree 
with Mr. Manning that it would be about 400,000. 

898. And at ordinary times ? — I should say about 
300,000. I should say that ordinary flood would not 
be more than 300,000. 

899. And at the present moment how much would 
it be ? — I should say not more than 200,000. I never 
made a measurement, but I would say the river, after 
comparatively dry weather, appears to be half filled. 

900. When you have got heavy rain, and your 
flooded area of 45,000 acres is flooded, and the water 
coming off, the remaining 355,000 acres continues to 
be discharged into the flooded area, does not that 
quantity have to go off at Athy ? — Yes, it has. 

901. Then how does that differ from the case when 
you are discharging the total flood ? — But it is very 
rare for great rain to come on the top of a flood. 
It does come occasionally every seven or ten years, on 
the top of a retarded flood. I have not found that 
condition at Athy, however, at all. With reference 
to the Erne, I found that there is a four days flood on 
these occasions, and intervals between . 

902. But is not the Erne a different case, where 
you have a large important lake? — Not exactly, 
because when this flooded area is all full of water, it is 
pretty much the same. A heavy rainfall does not 
occur, as a general rule, lasting for eight consecutive 
days. 

903. But the flooded area of the Barrow is, we may 
say, in round numbers 40,000 acres, and the dis- 
charging area 400,000 acres. When that 40,000 acres 
is flooded then the whole of the flood has to pass off? 
— It has. 

904. Just as it will here? — Yes, provided it is 
actually filled. 

905. What happens at the mills at such times ? — 



They are very much inconvenienced, and stopped 
probably altogether. 

906. We have heard that they do not work at 
such times ? — That is true, but our experience is that 
although they are inconvenienced before the drainage if 
they are more inconvenienced afterwards they will 
claim very heavy damages. 

907. Mr. Pim. — You say an ordinary flood sends 
down 300,000 cubic feet at Athy? — Yes. 

908. What happens to the mills below ; are they 
stopped? — Yes, I think so ; partly. 

909. Do you contemplate making provision for 
cany in g down more than 300,000 at a time ? — I do 
not ; in my plan I do not contemplate sending so much • 
I contemplate only sending 240,000. 

910. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — In that case the mills 
would be better off? — I think so ; I think the mills 
would be positively improved. 

911. Have you made any estimate of the cost of 
dealing with the higher Barrow above Athy, and 
letting the lower Barrow aside for the present? — Yes, 
about £414,000. 

912. Mr. Abernelhy. — Does that include reservoirs? 
It includes reservoirs and embankments. 

913. What area of reservoirs would you have? — 
2,000 acres, at an average of 5 feet 3 in depth. 

914. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — Can you tell me to what 
depth you would drain the land behind the embank- 
ments? — Well, I would drain .them just according to 
what the land required ; but generally about five feet ; 
I suppose, at the reservoirs, some of the embank- 
ments would be eleven feet high, but as a general rule 
the embankments would average five feet high. 

915. My question was rather directed as to what 
depth you could get the back drainage from the 
drainage lands? — You could get any depth you like. 
I would only put them where there was a proper fall 
to be got in the back drainage to drain the locality. 

916. How often would you be able to get an outlet for 
the back drainage, assuming that the land was drained 
three feet deep? — All along ; almost the whole way. 

917. I mean in flood time? — In flood time, oh, yes, 
of course, I bring them on to a low water level. The 
fall is very great in the upper parts of this river. 

918. I am rather alluding to the lower part. Take 
from Monasterevan to Athy? — It is a very good fall. 

919. Mr. Abernelhy. — Would those embankments, do 
you think, prevent the land from being flooded ? — Yes. 

920. Then the water that you deal with is what 
falls on the lands? — Yes. 

921. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — You have considered your 
plan and see no difficulty ? — Yes ; I have not gone into 
the details, but on general principles the work could 
be carried out I believe. 

922. Mr. Abernethy. — Embankments of that kind 
exist in England to a great extent ? — I look on it, that 
as far as Athy, you keep out of difficulty ; the sinking 
of river is attended with great expense on account of 
dams and other works, but if you keep working at 
shallow drainage it is exceedingly cheap ; in fact it i3 
the cheapest work that you can imagine. 

923. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — I presume you include the 
embankments for the tributaries? — Not in every case; 
you could not possibly settle beforehand ; in some cases 
you might embank and in some cases you might not. 

924. Have you considered at all the question 
of how the cost of the work is to be defrayed ! — 
I have, of course, because any Act applicable to the 
land would not provide it. I am of opinion that the 
s;irrounding district relieved should in every case be 
tributary to a certain portion of the taxation. 

925. Would you advocate a district rate? — I think 
the catchment area appears reasonable. It may be in 
certain cases that the district would go outside the 
catchment ai-ea. I would say the towns attached to 
the catchment area ought to contribute to a certain 
extent. Of course the contribution ought to be com- 
pulsory, for none would contribute voluntarily. 

926. Would your contributory sum be made up of 
a general rate in addition to a rate on the localities 
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in which the improvements are made?— Yes, but even 
with this it would not make sufficient to meet the 
cost of the works. 

927. Have you any example of a general rate bav- 
in" been levied ? — Not for drainage purposes. For 
navigation there was a general rate. 

928. Could you give an instance of a general rate 
for navigation works ? — Yes. For Lough Erne there 
was a general rate in that instance ; it came to two- 
thirds of a penny. 

929. How far would the limit of general taxation 
extend from the navigation? — Well, I should say six 
or seven miles — fully that. 

930. Chairman. — Is that general rate uniform in 
amount ? — It is uniform in amount. 

931. Mr. Wolfe Barry. — It does not vary with the 
propinquity of the place to the navigation? — It does not. 

932. Chairman. — Would you apply the same prin- 
ciple to drainage works? — Certainly. 

933. And make it uniform ? — I think the parties 
that are to be taxed should be heard as to whether 
it should be uniform or not throughout. 

93-1. On what ground would you tax the high 
lands at the same rate as the flooded low lands ? — Oh, 
not at all at the same rate. The flooded lands will be 
lands which, of course, will be taxed to the full value 
of their improvement. The high lands would be more 
a matter of contribution for the general benefit of the 
country. For instance, a great many of the county 
roads would be benefited by a system of drainage. 
We have some flooded roads in this distinct, and I 
think it would be for the general utility to the people 
that these roads were drained. The general health of 
the people, which comes upon the Poor rates, would 
be in a certain degree improved by the drainage by 
the removal of the house drainage which runs into the 
river. Another thing is that these lands after they 



are improved are subject to rates for their improved 
value, so that the whole district is actually getting a 
relief from the benefit conferred on these flooded lands. 
It will come to a very considerable amount if those 
lands are improved to the extent of £2,000 per aunum 
by the improvements effected. Four shillings in the 
pound on that would be £500 a year actually paid by 
the owners in relief of the general rates. 

935. Mr. Abemelhy . — You think that all the towns 
should be rated ? — I thiuk so. I had the honour of 
sending in my pamphlet, in which I show, I think, 
that drainage would result in a rise of temperature, 
and in a direct ratio, in which drainage is effected, 
this improvement in climate follows. 

930. As far as agriculture is concerned it would be 
calculated to produce a better state of the crops ? — 
Yes ; I have no doubt the crops are kept later by low- 
ness of temperature, a week for every degree ; the 
ripening of corn requires fifty-eight degrees, and if it 
is only fifty-seven the crop will be a week later in 
ripening, or perhaps not ripen at all. 

937. Mr. Pint. — Do you think that the mill owners 
below Athy would be affected by the improvements if 
no more than 300,000 cubic feet be sent down? 
— I do not think they would. I think if it was less 
than 300,000 they would be less injured. 

938. Mr. Manning’s proposal was to give 400,000? 
— I believe so. Mine was 240,000, or at most 
300,000 cubic, feet, very occasionally. 

939. Is that your own proposal ? — This is my own 
proposal — 240,000 in ordinary maximum floods. 

940. What is your estimate of the cost of works 
which would be rendered necessary on the Lower 
Barrow if the plan of the Board of Works for the im- 
provement of the Upper Barrow were carried out ? — 
£ 120 , 000 . 

The Commission adjourned. 



SEVENTEENTH DAY— WEDNESDAY, 5tii JANUAEY, 1887. 

At 36, Merrion-square, Dublin. 

Present: — Sir James Allport (Chairman) ; James Abernethy, Esq. ; J. W. Barry, Esq. ; J. T. 
Pirn, Esq. 

Mr. G. Henry Kinahan called in and examined. 



941. The Chairman . — Will you tell us your 
position? — I am District Surveyor on the Geological 
Survey of Ireland. I am a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and Vice-President of the Royal Geological 
Society. Latterly I have been principally working 
at geology, but at the same time I have been taking 
every opportunity that I could to learn everything 
about the drainage and all the different natural causes 
that affect Ireland, and formerly I was working as an 
engineer. 

942. Mr. Barry . — I suppose your geological studies 
led you into several districts as to which you will give 
some evidence ? — Yes. The Geological Survey has led 
me all over Ireland. Then the effect of water is an 
important geological fact in calculating the effect on 
soils. Wherever the river comes from it brings down 
the different matter, and where we have the richest 
soil we have the greatest variety of rocks. The 
richest soil in Ireland is in the valley of the Lagan. 
There is a great variety of rocks there. At one side 
we have all the slate rocks, and on the other side the 
chalk and the lias, and the limestone and the traps ; 
and that altogether makes up the soil of the Lagan. 
And the other place where we have the best soil is in 
the valley of the Suir. In the same way there there 
is a great diversity of different kinds of rocks all 
round, which go to make up rich soil. In the same 
way in Limerick the rich soil is due to the mixture 
of the traps and the coal measures and the limestone. 

943. Mr. Abernethy . — You are speaking of the 
effects upon arable land, are you ? — No. Mr. Barry 
asked me what I learned when I was engaged on the 



survey, and I was just explaining the connection be- 
tween geology and rivers. The effect of drainage on 
arable land is that you can till land that you never 
could have tilled before. I saw that beautifully ex- 
emplified yesterday as I was coming up just near the 
end of the valley called the Swillyburn. Two years 
ago that was all one big swamp that you could not 
walk on. Now it is all in most beautiful tillage, and 
I saw, where there was two years ago a swamp, a large 
crop of oats stacked. 

944. Mr. Pirn. — Where is that? — It is to the south- 
east of the county of Donegal, between Letterkenny 
and Strabane. 

945. Mr. Abernethy. — That land was formerly sub- 
ject to inundations? — It was; in a flood you could 
scarcely pass the road. 

946. And it is not now ? — No, it is not. 

947. Chairman. — How has that inundation been 
prevented? — By opening up the Swillyburn. The 
Swillyburn is a small river that comes down from 
Convoy and joins into the Foyle. 

948. That has no connection with the river Swilly ? 
— No, it is in a different basin. It is in the Lough 
Foyle basin. It was work that was undertaken by 
the Board of Works veiy lately. 

949. Mr. Abernethy. — It is a small stream running 
into the Foyle ? — Yes. 

950. Mi\ Barry. — How long has that improvement 
been made ? — It has been done since I went to live at 
Ramelton, and I have been there two years last 
May. 

951. The Chairman. — How has that been done — 
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at whose cost?— I would not be sure. 1 think Lord 
Abercom’s property is on one side, and I do not know 
whose property is on the other, and I think it was a 
joint work. 

952. Between the landowners ? — There were more 
landlords than the one in it, because it must have gone 
up to Raphoe and Convoy. I do not know how far 
it has gone up, because I was never in that country 
since they did it, and it is only the lower part that I 
have seen in passing over it. 

953. Mr. Barry. — Could you give us any idea of 
the difference in the value of land in consequence of 
the drainage in the instance you are giving ? — I can 
make a guess at it. I suppose it was not worth a 
farthing an acre when it was begun, except for the 
turf ; now it ought to be at least worth from 12s. to 
15s. an acre. Except for cutting turf out of it before, 
it was really valueless. I suppose if you take all the 
swamp round, the parts that they could graze, and the 
parts that they could not, on an average it would be 
something about 9 d. an acre, the original value. 

954. Mr. Abernethy.— Simply as turf land? — No ; 
I am only talking of the surface, for summer grazing. 

955. But whatever turf was uncut would remain to 
be cut, would it not ? — Yes ; the turf is all there 
still. 

956. That still remains ? — Yes. 

957. And that has to be cut off before the tillage ? 
— Oh, no, they are tilling on the top of it. In the 
noi-th part of Donegal nearly all the tillage is on 
boggy land : as a rule the gravel is too cold. Now up 
where I am, in Fanad, and about all that country, the 
boggy flats are far more valuable than the upland, 
because the upland is so awfully cold. 

958. I thought the practice was to cut down the 
turf to within a certain distance of the subsoil, and 
then till on the surface left ? — That is in the lowland 
bogs. In Tipperary and in Munster we always cut 
the bog away, and then leave what we call the clear- 
ing. We cut down to the marl, and the upper surface 
of the bog is clearing : it is good for nothing, it will 
not make turf ; there is generally about three or four 
feet of it, this is thrown over into last yeax-’s bog- 
hole, and then as you move in, you cultivate what we 
call the moors. But in Donegal they work quite 
differently : they only cut a certain thickness off the 
bog every year, and they go over the whole country, 
and then, as soon as they have gone over the bog, 
they till it and then they go back, and bring on new 
breasts under their tillage. 

959. And cut the bog again? — Yes ; say the first 

surface of the bog is twelve spit deep 

960. The Chairman. — Nine-inch spittings ? — Yes ; 
but in Donegal it is more, because when the breast of 
a bog is let, they are only allowed to cut two or 
three spits deep, and consequently they cut their 
turf a great deal longer than you cut it anywhere 
else, so as to make the most out of the two spits. 

961. Do you mean they have longer tools? — No; 
you use the foot slarie, but you push it down further. 
You take three spits off, and cultivate the land, or the 
new surface. Then you go back over this again, and 
cultivate on a lower surface, and thus you begin at it 
back again, and so on. 

962. Mr. Abernethy — Leaving the turf as a warm 
subsoil below? — Yes, tilling on the top of the bog 
always. In the lowland bogs, such as the bogs of 
Munster, if you could clear off the first four feet of 
the bogs you could till the solid bog. I know a place 
near Birr, belonging to a Mr. Antisail, where he 
scrawed the top of the bog and burnt it, and thus got 
rid of the clearing. He did that 70 years ago nearly, and 
that place is now good, grass bog ; you can feed cattle 
on it, snd you can run heifers on it even in the 
winter, and it has been in grass since ever he reclaimed 
it. But in all Donegal bogs there is, comparatively 
speaking, no clearing. The scraw that you would 
take off the fresh bog would not be more than six 
inches thick, and you would be able to get good strong 
black turf under that. 



963. The Chairman. — They clear the turf away to 
the marl, and they put the top scraw on the marl ?_ 
In these mountainous bogs you very seldom have marl 
underneath, you have a silicious clay. In some places 
you have this diatomaceous clay that they are makin« 
so much money out of in Scotland for making dynamite. 

964. Mr. Abernethy. — But when you get clown to 

that you must have turf above it for cultivation ? 

Yes, that is for good cultivation. Now, there is a 
part of Lord Leitrim’s property where the turf is all 
cut away, and it is most disgusting to see the people 
trying to till that, it is so cold, and if it does not come 
on a warm year nothing will grow on it; it is too 
cold. I saw some oats last year when it was coming 
into ear, and it was scarcely above the ground. 

965. Mr. Barry. — What soil would that be? — It is 
very silicious soil. You know quartz rock ; well, it 
is all a tract of quartz rock. 

966. Then referring to the practice in Donegal, as 
the drainage is made possibly to a greater depth, you 
not only get tillage, but you get a greater depth of 
bog available? — Oh, yes you would. 

967. Because you told us you till, and then cut the 
bog again? — Yes. In that case I mentioned to you at 
Swillyburn, they have made a great lot of bog there 
available that was not available before. There is 
another river that has not been drained, and that is 
the Leannan. At Fern Lough there is a large tract of 
bog that cannot be cut at present. 

968. The Chairman. — To come back to this par- 
ticular case. What quantity of land has been drained 
by this process ? — I could not tell you, 

969. Can you give any approximate estimate ? — It 
is one of the last drainage districts. 

970. Mr. Abernethy. — I suppose they form a sub- 
sidiary drain from the bog into the river ? — Yes. 

971. Cross d rains ? — Y es. 

972. The Chairman. — The quantity will appear in 
the tables ?— Yes. 

973. Then that has been improved in the way you 
have described by the drainage of the land by the 
adjoining landowners ? — Yes. 

97 4. But you cannot tell me how many have joined ? 
— No, I could not tell you that. 

975. Mr. Abernethy. — What has been done to the 
pasture land in the district you have mentioned of 
Swillyburn ? — In the lower part there is none in pas- 
ture now. It is all in tillage, that is, the part that 
you cross between Letterkenny and Strabane ; that 
was all rough broken up ground, and since the river 
has been lowered it has all been put into tillage. 
Some of it has been laid down, so that I suppose it 
will be pasture after this ; but they seem to have put 
it all through a course of tillage to bring it in. 

976. Mr. Barry. — To what depth, for the thorough 
chainage of ax-able land, do you consider the drainage 
ought to be carried ? — You mean the small drains? 

977. Yes? — It depends altogether on the nature of 
the soil. 

978. Can you give us an approximation? — Well, I 
think evexy different soil wants a diffex-exxt depth of 
drain. Now, when I was acting under the Drainage 
Act the way I always started in a field was this. I 
made two parallel drains, and dug a hole between 
them to see if there was any water. I always marie 
two experimental dx-aiixs, and then I would put down 
a hole in the centx-e, a foot and a-lxalf deep, and if 
thex-e was water my dx-ains wex-e too far apart or too 
shallow. 

979. My qxxestion was rather put as to the depth 
of the drains below the sux-face — may we take it at 
three to four feet for arable land l— Yes. In some 
places yoxx will want to go more than that. Now, if 
yoxx have a boxxlder clay with sand under it, if yoxx can 
go down to that sand you will carry your water away 
from a far greater distance than if yoxx do not go 
down to it. And some clays are so stiff that unless 
your drains ax-e vexy deep they will not work at 
all. Then in bog if yoxx go down to the gravel or 
marl yoxi will drain a tremendous big area of the bog 
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nn<l if you cannot go down you will not. I have 
drained in Tipperary by running a cut into the 
gravel below the bog. I drained 50 acres by just 
the one cut through the whole place. I drained a 
swamp over 50 acres. I had intended to have 
thorough drained it, but as soon as I had made 
my main cut through the centre of it, it drained it so 
much that I was able to put it into tillage at once. 

980. Mr. Abernathy. — You said the bog was ten or 
twelve feet thick at Swillyburn ? — Yes. 

981. The cross drains are three to four feet?— I 
do not know about the cross drains. I know that 
the main river is over twenty feet deep, and the main 
river seems to have drained nearly the whole of it 
without thorough drainage. 

982. And that depth of river has been obtained by 
artificial means ? — By regular excavation. 

983. Mr. Pirn. — Was it rock, or gravel, or what ? 

It is all peaty and alluvial deposit; a great deal of 

it is peat. 

984. You spoke of your having been draining 
under the Drainage Act ? — Yes. 

985. What was your position then — was it as an 
individual? — I was under the Board of Works. I 
think it was under the 1843 Act; there were grants. 
The Board of Works gave so much money, and I was 
given that in instalments. When I had done so much 
work there was a District Inspector who inspected it, 
and if he passed my work I got another grant. I was 
superintending the work of the late Sir Henry Marsh 
down in Kilkenny. 

986. You were then working for a landowner who 
was borrowing that money from the Board of Works ? 
— Yes. 

987. It was a loan of money on the security of 
the land ? — Yes ; at twenty-one years. 

OSS. The Chairmen,. — Now, will you go to the head- 
ing “ Indirect advantages ’’ — the second question. In 

your reply to the first heading you said you might be 
able to give information, and you put “ ditto" to the 
second ; probably you will favour us with the infor- 
mation with regard to the second ?— Well, what I 
thought I might be able to give you information upon, 
with regard to that, was the improved intercourse, by 
main roads, between farms. 

989. That is the third clause ; but with regard to 
“ Effects on climate of district ” and “ Increase of 
rateable value,” can you give no information with 
regard to that?— I do not know whether any informa- 
tion on the effects upon climate would be of any use or 
not, because it is not a thing that I especially have 
studied. I think I would pass that over ; but then, as 
to the increase of rateable value, of course, if you 
drain any land that is no use at present, you must con- 
siderably increase the rateable value. 

990. You have practically given that answer in 

your answer to a former question, when you stated that 
the land was not worth a farthing an acre, and in- 
creased to from 12s. to 15s. ?— Yes. Now, there is 
land about Lough Fern, on the Leannen. There 
must be a couple of thousand acres that is of.no 
use at all, except in the summer for running 
cattle on ; and even the land that they have 
been tilling is affected by the floods. Last year 

there were ten acres of oats cut, and the big flood 
we had last year carried the whole of the ten acres 
away. That must have been a considerable loss to the 
farmer : and if that Leannen was deepened it would 
increase the value of all that land, because the land 
cannot be worth more than 2s. or 2s. 6<Z. an acre now, 
at the outside. So that if the place was drained, the 
land would at least be worth 12s. or 16s. an acre. That 
would make an increase in round numbers of 10s. an 
acre. 

991. Does that 2,000 acres belong to one owner? — 
No ; it belongs to Lord Leitrim, Captain M'Kav, 
Sir Augustus Stewart and others. 

982. Can you give any reason why these gentlemen 
have not united? — Well, I was talking one day to 
Capiain M‘Kay, and he says they got it all surveyed 



and an estimate made and everything of it ; but Sir Jan s , tssr. 
Augustus Stewart is a great opponent, because he has Mr g~ H ear 
the fishery of the Leannan, and he says that if the Kinah'im.''^ 
Leannan was deepened it would spoil his fishery. That 
is the reason that it has not been done ; he is one of 
the largest owners on it, and ho opposes it on account 
of his fishery. 

993. Can you say what proportion of this 2,000 
acres of land is owned by those three gentlemen ; you 
say Six 1 Augustus Stewart is the largest owner? — No ; 
he is not the largest proprietor; but he has the lower 
part of the river, and he has the largest interest 
in it. But with regard to the land I was spe- 
cially talking about, the major part of it belongs to 
Captain M‘Kay ; and a small portion up at the west 
end of the lake belongs to Lord Leitrim — only a very 
small portion ; and then the other land at the other 
end belongs to Sir Augustus Stewart, I think, but am 
not sure. It is either Sir Augustus Stewart or Mr. 

Swiney. 

994. Mr. Barry. — Referring to the question again 
of the increase of rateable value, can you say when 
improved land comes into an improved rateable value, 
does it come in immediately after the drainage is 
furnished ? — Do you mean for Poor Law purposes ? 

995. Yes? — Formerly when I was working you 
were not charged on improvements for seven years. 

996. Do you happen to know whether that is the 
case now 1—1 think it is the same, but I will not say 
for certain. I know in 1852, and about that time, you 
were not rated for poor rates or anything for seven 
years. 

997. The Chairman.— Was that way of rating due 
to the consideration that a large capital had been ex- 
pended in draining the land ; and seven years was 
given to enable the owner to recoup himself ? — Yes, I 
think that was the principle. 

998. Mr. Barry. — At any rate that is your impres- 
sion of the present state of the practice?— -Yes; I 
think there are some old laws upon the subject. 

999. I think you were going to tell us about the 
improvement by intercommunication by main roads 
or between farms; have you any experience of that? — 

Yes, you will increase the value of a farm very mucU 
if you make a road into it. 

1000. Mr. Pirn. — I think it means that the drainage 
admits of roads being made where places are now so 
swampy and wet that you cannot make a road through 
them ; and if the drainage was carried out it would 
give you the means of making communications — I 
think that is what is meant by the question ? — Yes, I 
see the bearing of that. 

1001. Have you any experience on that subject? 

—Well, I know that some roads about the Shannon 
have been made where, in my boyish days, you could 
not go on them at all. There was a road near 
Belle-isle, Lord Avonmore’s place, and there were 
sticks put up with notices on them that when the 
sticks were covered you could not pass. The waters 
never come up there at all now. Take that road 
at Swillyburn, sometimes you could not get across 
it, and you had to go all round by Raphoe to get 
across. 

1002. And that involved a considerable loss to the 
farmer?— Yes, and to everybody. The mails instead 
of coming direct to Letterkenny had to come round by 
Raphoe, and of course they were late. At the 
Shannon the lowering of the rock of Killaloe changed 
all the roads near Lough Derg. There was that 
road from Banagher to Eyrecourt, I remember 
when you could not pass it in the floods — when 
you would have to go in a boat— and now that is never 
flooded. 

1003. Mr. Barry. — Those are advantages that 
every member of the public in the neighbourhood gets 
from drainage ? — Yes. 

1004. In addition to the advantages the farmers 

86 lW^Mr. Alernethy.—B. ow long ago is it since that 
La 
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road in the neighbourhood of the Shannon has been 
improved? — Well it was a short time after 1836. 

1006. — Was it after the regular works of the 
Shannon were constructed ? — Yes, I remember when 
I was a boy, they were building the Meelick lock, and 
it was just after that time — that was 1836. 

1007. Mr. Pirn . — Is that the px - esent Meelick lock? 
— Yes. It must have been later than that, because it 
was finished in Colonel Jones’ time. 

1008. Was it after the Meelick cut was finished? 
— Meelick lock I am speaking of. It was made a five 
feet navigation, and Colonel Jones put those timber 
beams on the top of the weir to make it a six feet 
navigation — he changed the navigation from five feet 
two to six feet. 

1009. Mr. Barry . — Do you know any instances of 
public roads being damaged by floods? — Yes, it is a 
common thiug in Donegal to have the road all swept 
away. 

1010. And the expense of repairing that would 
fall on the county ? — Yes ; that river Leannan, in two 
or three places every winter - , cuts up the public roads. 

1011. And increased l'epairs are necessary by reason 
of that? — Yes, because any damage like that the 
contractor is paid specially for. 

1012. The Chairman . — I observe you pass over Nos. 
2, 3, 4 and 5, but you propose to give us some evidence 
upon question No. 6, which is : (a) “ Charge to be 
direct on occupiers ; ( b ) Drainage Board to bo elected 
by occupiers as well as owners" ? — Yes. Of course 
the occupiers ought to have a voice in the matter, 
because it has been a general thing in Ireland that 
the occupiers paid, and yet they have had no voice in 
the spending of the money, and that has been always 
a cause of dissatisfaction. They ought to have a voice 
in the spending of the money that they are paying j 
because if it was only the owner of the land that was 
on the Board he might say the money must be spent 
in such and such a way, while the farmer, or the 
occupier might think it of far more advantage if it 
was spent in another way. 

1013. Mr. Barry . — But is it a fact that at present 
the charge is on the occupier ? — Well, it is, as a rule, 
though some landlords have done it at their own 
expense, other landlords do not, but charge so much 
on the rent according to the money that was spent on 
the land. 

1014. But I mean that the first incidence of the 
charge is on the landlords at present — I mean a 
Drainage Board, if it has to collect a certain sum of 
money year by year, collects it from the landlord at 
present ? — Yes, it is the landlord that is accountable 
for it ; and the landlord must pay it ; but then a great 
many landlords made the tenants pay each their 
share. 

1015. Yes, as between landlord and tenant? — Yes. 

1016. But this question was, that proposals have 
been made that the charge should be direct on the 
occupiers? — Well, that is, that instead of its going 
through the landlord’s hands, the occupiers should 
pay it themselves. 

1017. The Chairman . — -That the owner and the 
occupier should pay in certain proportions ? — Yes. 
Now it is all collected from the landlord : the landlord 
is made accountable for it. 

1018. And I gather from that that you propose 
that the charge should be, in the first instance, made 
jointly on the landlord and the occupier, and that the 
occupier should have a voice in the election of the 
Drainage Board ? — Yes, that the man should pay and 
should be allowed to have a voice in the spending of 
it. 

1019. Then what would you propose in answer to 
question 7 : “If drainage charges were imposed 
directly on occupiers of land, how should they be re- 
covered ?” How would you propose to deal with the 
landlord’s proportion of the charges in the shape of 
interest or increased rent?- - Well, they ought to be 
struck as a rate just in the same way as the county 
cess is struck, and a collector should come round and 



collect them in the same way as he collects county 
cess ; and if the man would not pay he would have 
the same means of recovering it as the county cess 
collector has. 

1020. But assume land i3 let at 5s. an acre, and it 
is improved greatly up to the value of 15s. an acre 
the cost of reclaiming the land would be borne jointly 
by the landowixer and the occupier ; but it is evident 
that the occupier, in the first instance, would gain the 
entire advantage : how would you suggest that the 
landowner should be recouped his share of the expen- 
diture, the benefit of which had gone directly into the 
pockets of the occupier ? — Well, the occupier ought to 
pay more for the land to the landlord. 

1021. Mr. Barry. — But supposing the rents had 
been fixed for a term of years in advance? — Then 
they must come to an agreement. 

1022. How could the landlord get any more?— 
They would have to come to an agreement that the 
landlord was to be given more by the amount of 
interest on his money. 

1023. The Chairman. — Or, again, it might be pro- 
vided by an Act of Parliament ? — Yes, if my land is 
improved from 5s. to 15s., of course I would be willing 
to pay more than I was before. And that should be 
fixed by some Act, or by a rider to the present Laud 
Act. 

1024. You would prefer its being fixed by an Act 
of Parliament, subject to certain tribunals settling the 
proportion, to its being a matter of private agreement 
between the landlord and the occupier? — If it was 
fixed by the Land Court, if the Land Court was given 
power to increase the rents in such cases, that would 
be far more satisfactory than if it was left to agree- 
ment. If it was left to agreement it would only be a 
source of fighting ; it should be done by Act of Par- 
liament. 

1025. Now I come to Question 8. Can you give 
us an opinion with regard to Sections a and b, 
“ Should charge be borne by towns in district ? ” 
Would they be benefited in your opinion by this ? — ■ 
In certain cases they would. 

1026. Why in certain cases, why not in all? — The 
gi’eat way in which it would improve the towns would 
be the means of communication, which ax - e very often 
interrupted by floods. If those floods are taken away 
of course that increases the traffic into the town, and 
it will increase the value of a town when you can get 
to it more easily. 

1027. Apart from the increased facility from inter- 
communication, are there not several indirect advan- 
tages and benefits for a town by the improvement of 
the surrounding districts by drainage works ? — Well, 
there may and there may not. Because now take the 
Pollock property — a lax-ge tract of country nearBallina- 
sloe. Tlxe owner improved that and drained it all and 
everything. At the same time he banished all the 
people and the consequence was he ruined Eyrcourt, 
Laurencetown, Killimor, and Killtormer, and did a 
great deal of damage to Ballinasloe and Banagher. 

1028 Can you explain how? — Because there were 
thousands of tenants on that property before ; and ho 
first took it all up into his own hands and then he let 
it out in five farms, so that there ax - e only five men to 
buy what thousands xised to buy before. 

1029. Mr. Pirn. — Yes, but that is not a necessary 
consequence of drainage, is it? — Oh, but he did drain 
that. 

1030. Yes, but he might have drained it and the 
other thing need not have followed ? — Of course if 
land is improved there ought to be moi'e money spent 
in the town. The thing is, will it be spent or not ; if 
it is spent of course the town is indirectly improved. 

1031. Mr. Aberntthy. — Supposing a road in the 
immediate proximity of a town is not sxibject to 
floods, but some little distance from it the road is sub- 
ject to floods, do you not think the town woxxld benefit 
and ought to pay for it ? — Yes, in the same way as in 
making a bridge ; the bridge may be a long way from 
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the place but the place has to pay its share, because it 
; 3 benefited by the bridge. 

1032. Ar p, there any sanitary considerations in- 
volved in any case with which you are acquainted ] — 
Yes I think the health of the neighbourhood is im- 
proved by carrying out these drainage schemes. For 
instance, if you drain a river you get rid of fogs. I 
know in the head waters of the Little Brosna, I am 
not sure what the stream is, but it is up by Birr, I 
remember when that was one boggy swamp, and a 
wonderful place for fogs, and now there is rarely or 
ever a fog there. 

1033. The Chairman. — Does not it follow that the 
sanitary improvement extends to the town as well as 
to the district drained] — Yes, in that case I would 
not be surprised, if you had a town where they were 
subject to ague, by drainage you would get rid of the 
ague. 

1034. Mr. Barry. — That would not only affect the 
town, and improve it, but the whole neighbourhood 
of the area drained ] — Yes, but some towns are not 
as wholesome when there is a swamp near them, as 
when that is taken away. 

1035. Mr. Pim. — Then you think that would be a 
reason for making a charge on the towns in relation to 
the drainage ] — Yes, if the towns got any benefit they 
should pay. 

1036. The drainage you spoke of as being carried 
out by Mr. Pollock, was agricultural drainage, it was . 
not the arterial drainage of any particular stream t — 
Both. 

1037. The Chairman. — Question 9 says — “ it has 
been suggested that the Government should take 
the initiative, or give special help in the formation of 
drainage districts.” Can you give us any information 
upon that point ] — Well, T think if there was not a 
power under an Act of Parliament, or something of 
that kind to form drainage districts, and some respon- 
sible person to lay out those drainage districts, they 
would be always fighting and disputing ; because one 
man would want to have the district made one way 
and another man another way, and they would be a 
long time before they could come to an agreement. 

1038. Quite so. Then what would you suggest 
should be done before the Government step in and 
say — “ this district shall be formed into a drainage 
district” — what steps would you propose that the 
Government should take for coming to a decision ] — 
There ought to be a regular inspector who would have 
a large district to inspect ; and then a certain number 
of proprietors in a district should agree, that they 
want -to have the land drained. If say two -thirds of 
the proprietors agree to have the place made a drainage 
district of, they could send to this inspector and he 
could come and lay out the district, and suggest what 
should be done. 

1039. That was not quite my suggestion. It might 
be that a majority in numbers might disapprove of 
the district being formed into a drainage district, and 
the few might be right in their opinion, that it would 
be better for the whole of the district that it should 
be ; would you give the Government power to appoint 
a commissioner to hear evidence, and do you think 
that the Government should have compulsory powers 
to act upon his decision if they thought fit ] — Un- 
doubtedly. If the community at large would be 
greatly benefited, and some of the men did not care to 
let the work be done, I would have it enforced upon 
them just in the same way as a county road is made. 
A lot of people say — “ Oh ! the roads we have are 
good enough.” But then the County Surveyor says that 
such and such a road is necessary ; and that is brought 
before the Grand Jury and they hear evidence on it, 
and give their opinion to the judge and then the 
judge decides whether it is to be made or not. I 
think it ought ta be done something in the same 
way. 

1040. Now as to question 10. What precautions 
would you suggest against the damaging of other 
districts by the thorough drainage of an upper district 1 



— The lower district ought to be first done and /an. 6. 1887. 
sufficient waterway left to let off the water. Mr G~Henr 

1041. Perhaps the lower district might be in that K in ah ' aa . enry 
position already and might not feel at all inclined to 

join in draining an upper district, and yet the drain- 
age of the upper district might be very essential to the 
inhabitants and owners of the district 1 — Do you mean 
to say that the lower district has been drained. 

1042. Whether it has been drained or not it might 
be injured by the drainage of the upper district, 
although it might not have been drained itself] — 

Suppose there is a lower district and the present water- 
way is sufficient for the floods gradually coming 
down. 

1043. Quite so : that is the case I put. If you let 
down the upper floods all at once you must do a great 
deal of damage to the lower district. Then the thing 
is if you are going to drain the upper district you 
must make larger waterways below] — The case in 
point with regal’d to that is Lough Corrib ; when 
they made those improvements at Galway they 
only made it for the water of Lough Corrib, never 
thinking of any other districts up above. Then when 
they made that big river up through Turloughmore to 
Tuam, and opened the canal into Lough Mask, they 
brought down such tremendous big floods that there 
was no way for it to pass at Galway ; and when Mr. 

Roberts was County Surveyor at Galway, he had gates 
put up at Lough Mask, and he never would allow 
those gates to be opened until the flood coming down 
the new cut to Tuam was gone : otherwise it would 
have swept Galway away. So that if you are going 
to increase the volume of water you must increase the 
waterway down below. In the Little Brosna it is the 
same thing ; there they opened up all the rivers above 
Birr, and a flood that used to take two or three days 
to come down formerly will come down in twelve 
hours now ; and if it has been a ” dropping ” season 
and a big flood comes down it is impossible now to. 
save the lower meadows from being flooded. 

1044. Then you would suggest, as a remedy for 
that, that when the upper districts are drained the 
channels of the lower district should be widened and 
deepened and made of sufficient size to carry off the 
additional water to be brought down i — Yes. 

1045. In fact the drainage district should include 
both the upper and the lower districts] — Yes. 

1046. Mr. Pim.— The scheme should include both 
districts ] — Yes, like the Dutch plan, they should all 
be put into Communes. 

1047. The Chairman. — The next head is “ Main- 
tenance of Arterial Drainage Works when complete.” 

How could the present system be improved in your 
opinion] — The present system wants improving very 
much in this, that there is not sufficient surveillance 
upon it, and that the works that are done are not 
kept constantly in repair. There ought to be a clerk 
of works who should go over every one of those big 
rivers after a flood, and see if there are any slips or 
any breaks or anything in it : otherwise you will have 
shoals forming from the slips of the banks, and in a 
very short time your river will be nearly as bad as it 
was before. There are some of those rivers in Galway 
that were done up twenty-five years ago, which are 
now nearly as bad as ever they were. 

1048. Are those deepened rivers or embanked 
rivers ?-r-No, those are all deepened rivers. They 
were deepened under the Arterial Drainage Scheme 
by the Board of Works; but the banks have slipped 
in, and trees were carried down, and a lot of other 
things have formed impediments in the stream and 
caused shoaling, and now that big bog of Cranagh, that 
was high and dry, is beginning to be a swamp again. 

1049. Mr. Abernethy. — In fact, nothing was done to 
remedy the defect caused by the floods ] — No. 

1050. The Chairman. — What remedy would you 
suggest for that ] — There should be a man over all tho 
rivers, just the same as the County Surveyor over the 
roads, and he should be accountable to keep all those 
rivers in repair. The way I would suggest would be 
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Mr. GTiienry 113 y° u o ave contracts of roads, and that lie saw that 
Kinahan. his contractors kept them in order. 

1051. Then, in fact, you would have a River Sur- 
veyor as well as a Road Surveyor 1 — I would ; but I 
would not have them limited by counties, but would 
have them divided into basins or districts. If it was 
all made in communes — if one river basin was a com- 
mune — then there would be a surveyor to that com- 
mune, at so much a year. If it was a large river you 
might have one ; if it was a small one you might have 
two or three in a district. 

1052. Then, in fact, it would not be limited to 
counties, but to districts? — It would be limited to 
basins or districts. 

1053. The surveyor’s duties should not be limited 
to a county, but should extend over, perhaps, several 
counties? — Yes. 

1054. Mr. Pirn . — Who would you have that man 
responsible to : what board ? — He ought to be respon- 
sible in the same way as a County Surveyor is now. 

1055. He is responsible to the Grand Jury now ? 
— Well, I would make the other man responsible to 
the Grand Jury. 

1056. You might have two or three counties in one 
basin ? — Yes, there might be. 

1057. Take the river Shannon? — Well, you could 
not make that all one commune — you would have 
to take it in levels. From Killaloe to Meelick would 
be one commune, and then from Meelick upward an- 
other commune. You would have to make a new 
commune at each of the locks. 

1058. The Chairman. — Then, as you could not ex- 
pect Grand J uries of three or more counties to meet 
together, would you suggest any Government control 
— should the Board of W orks have power to order these 
works to be done if the surveyor of the river district 
considered them necessary ? — No. I do not think it 
would pull well if the Board of Works had the sole con- 
trol. 

1059. Well, I will not say that exactly, but must 
not there be some machinery to enable the River Sur- 
veyor's recommendations to be carried out in case of a 
dispute between county and county ? — If there were 
two or three counties that came in together I would 
appoint a Board out of those counties. Let the Board 
bo regularly elected, and then let the surveyor be ser- 
vant under them. 

1060. Mr. Barry. — Should you give that Board 
rating powers over the district?— -I think I would. I 
woidd make it a regular Drainage Board, something 
on the same principle as the Grand Juries, that they 
should have the charge of the men and the charge of 
the rates ; then Government should appoint the En- 
gineers, just in the same way as they appoint County 
Surveyors. 

1061. The Chairman . — We will pass over No. 4, 
because I think you have answered the question aris- 
ing from that : the next is, “ Navigation — Direct and 
indirect advantages or disadvantages of navigation 
to adjacent lands, neighbouring towns, surrounding 
districts ?”■ — If the navigation is carried on, the pre- 
sent system of solid weirs must injure the land. All 
the navigation wants is to have their navigation ; so 
that they do not want these solid weirs at all. The 
weirs ought all to be on the system of flood-gates or 
falling boards, so that whenever the water rose an inch 
above the necessary height for the navigation those 
gates should begin to be opened, and so to keep 
down the flood as low as ever you could. In that 
way. the navigation would not do much damage to the 
adjoining land, while, of course, it must benefit the 
towns. 

1062. Then you would introduce a system of sluices 
wherever necessary in the weirs ?— Yes. I think 
they have done something of that kind at Killaloe. 

I think they have done the same at Lough Erne. 
What I recommend now is what I recommended on 
Mr. Bateman’s inquiry. But it is only very lately 



that they have begun to improve the Shannon, and I 
have not been there since they began. 

1063. But what is it you recommended to Mr. 
Bateman ? — I recommended that the weir at Killaloe 
and the weir at Meelick — those were the two districts 
that I was interested in — should be taken away, and 
that they should put up systems of falling boards or 
sluices. That was not an original idea of mine : it 
was the original proposal of the man who first laid 
out the Shannon as a navigable river, and the solid 
weirs were an introduction of Colonel Jones. 

1064. Mi-. Abernelhy. — Was it Thomas Rhodes? — 
Yes ; I think it was. 

1065. Mr. Pim. — Who was Colonel Jones? — He 
was the Chairman of the Board of Works at that 
time. He never would do any work that anybody 
else had laid out. He changed all the piers, too, 
and Griffith had to finish them, and Griffith got 
all the blame of the bad piers. 

1066. The Chairman. — Then I see you put queries 
under the heads 2 and 3, under the head of “Naviga- 
tion.” Do you wish to say anything upon thoso two 
points? — Well, I think I have already pretty well 
answered them. 

1067. I think you have, but do you wish to say 
anything more ? — No. 

1068. Then you have put questions which were 
not in the paper ; the first one is as to the sluices? 
— The first question is sluices vice salmon stairs. 

1069. That involves two questions. It .involves 

the stairs necessary for the fish to get up, but the 
most important point is the sluices?— No. I think 

you do not quite understand what I intended. I 
meant to say that stairs ax-e unnecessary, and that 
instead of having staii-s every weir ought to have a 
sluice in it. If you had a sluice in the weir, when- 
ever a flood came and there was superfluous water for 
the miller he would begin raising his sluice, and thus 
you would prevent the mill-dams doing all the damage 
that they do at the present day. 

1070. That I quite understood, but how would you 
provide for the fish ? — By letting them go up the flood 
gate. 

1071. Yes; but there might be times when the 

flood gates were not open? — Yes; but it is exactly 
twenty years ago since Ashworth made his experiment 
at Galway. You know the ditch at Galway where all 
the fish lie just below the sluice gate. He tried it in 
the summer. He wanted to see what force salmon 
could go against, and he had the sluice raised, and the 
fish all rushed the very moment the fresh water began 
to come, and they all went helter-skelter up 
for the flood gate, and the strongest force that 
was coming down could not stoj) them. They were 
equal to the strongest force that he could put 
on. Since then I have been watching for 

facts, and I find that fish will not run un- 
less there is a fresh run of water. If you 
watch a pool below a weir, when the mill is 
stopped working, the fish are lying in the pool. As 
soon as the mill begins to work the fish always tries 
to run up the tail race, and he would go up only that 
he cannot, and he has to come back. The fish will 
not run up the stairs without a flood ; they will not 
attempt to run up. If you had a flood-gate there, 
instead of the stairs, if thei-e was a fish lying in the 
pool, in the middle of a drought, on Saturday or Sun- 
day, when the mill did not want the water, you have 
only just to raise the sluice-gate, and your fish run up 
out of the pool, and 'so get out of the way of poachers. 
So that it would be, in every way, advantageous to both 
the fish and the land, to do away with the stairs, and 
substitute sluices. Thex-e is a tremendous lot of 
poaching goes on at the mills, because they know right 
well that the fish run up the tail race, and if there is 
fish lying in the pool below the wear, they know where 
it is in the tail race, and as soon as they know that 
they shut off the water, and put cockle nets at the end 
of the tail race, and there they have their fish. They 
catch any amount of fish in Galway that way, and 
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the bailiffs cannot possibly stop them, although they 
know they are doing it. 

1072. Then take the second point — “ The effects 
on Arterial Drainage of fishing rights ” ? — Yes. Un- 
doubtedly, at the first going off, the Arterial Drainage 
damages the fisheries, because you cut away all the 
shoals, and you leave the fish no place for breeding 
purposes. At the Little Brosna my uncle had the 
lower part of the river, about three miles below Birr, 
and we had extremely good salmon fishing ; then they 
opened up all the rivers above Bin 1 , and they took 
away all the shoals where the salmon used to have 
their eggs, and it was not until about twelve years 
a o-o that the fish began to come back into the river. 
During all that time all our salmon pools used never 
to have a salmon in them. 

1073. Upon what grounds do you suppose they 
have come back ? — Because the shoals are up above 

1074. Then the shoals are increasing again 1 — Yes, 
they have breeding grounds up in the high river’s. 
Then there is another thing about drainage, and that 
is, that if you change the mouth of your stream you 
will ruin your fishery, because the fish will not know 
where to go. Jf you are bringing a stream or a river 
out, the mouth should be changed as little as possible, 
and if it is changed you should connect it with one of 
the old tidal streams from the fore-shore, so that the 
fish will be coming up on the old way, because if you 
do not leave them their old way of going they will 
desert it. Even, now, if a big storm comes on and 



changes the fore-shore, the fish coming back seem to Jjn. s, 1887- 
miss their own river. One year, at Killary Bay, the ^ ( 7 — ^ gnr 
fish went altogether astx-ay, so that Bundoragh fish Kinalmn. 
would be caught in the Ex-riff, and the Erriff fish were 
caught in the Bundoragh. 

1075. Mr. Barry . — How do you know the difference 
between the fish ? — I could not tell yoxx the difference, 
but the fishermen will. It was most amusing to go 
and see them selling the fish at Leenann. Mr. Petrie 
used to buy them. Y oxx would hear fellows fighting and 
saying: — “That is one of my fish, you have no 
right to it.” I knew a very good river on Lord 
Lansdowne’s prbperty, at the back of Kenmare, ixx the 
parish of Tousist, where the mouth of the river 
was changed about oxxe hundred yai'ds. It was an 
extremely good salmon river befox-e that, and as 
long as I knew the place aftcrwax-ds the fish never 
came into it. I believe they had to specially breed 
fish for it afterwards. It is very curious if you catch fish 
and bx’ing them from one river to another - , and let them 
spawn in that river; •when they go to sea again they 
will not come back ; they go back to their own river. 

From the Galway river they brought a great many 
Galway fish and put them ixxto the Inver fishery, 
and they bred in the Inver fishery one year, but 
afterwards one of them never was seen. 

1076. I think we have exhausted the last of your 
qxxestions. Have yoxx any other information that you 
desire to give the Commission? — Well, 1 think I have 
gone over nearly everything. 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. James Billon called in and examined. 



1077. Mr. Barry . — Perhaps you will give us shortly 
the grounds of yoxxr experience, and state your posi- 
tion ? — I am a civil engineer, member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineer's of England, and past Vice- 
President of the Institxxtion of Civil Exxgineex’S of 
Ireland. I have sixxce 1856 been exxgaged in laying 
out, designing, and constructing in different parts of 
Ireland railway and arterial drainage works, bxxt par- 
ticularly the latter xrnder the Act of 1863, having 
expended under this Act loans amouxxting to £226,644. 
The result of this expenditure has been that 30,125 
statute acres have been successfully released from 
floods at an average cost of £6 7s. per statxxte acre, or 
£5 13s. 5 d. exclusive of interest moxxey and works 
charged to coxxnties. I have valued many thousands 
of acres of land for the pux-pose of arterial drainage 
works, and also for other purposes throughout the 
coixntry, axxd I have been professionally engaged in 
defining the values before and after di-ainage, and in 
defining the areas of taxation for the purpose of con- 
tribution towards the drainage works. Then taking the 
fix’st heading of the printed document which has been 
sent to me, as regards the iiixpox-tance of arterial drainage 
to Ireland, I think having regard to the small evapora- 
tioix its importance cannot be over estimated, particu- 
larly as the Act of 18SI has made it almost px - actically 
impossible for the landlords to take the part in arterial 
drainage that they formerly took. With reference to 
the advantages to laird reclaimed, I think that the 
advantage conferred on arable land by arterial drain- 
age is greater than that conferred upon pasture land, 
for the reason that if it is subject to floods not only 
is the natural produce lost, but the whole cost of the 
labour connected with putting the crops in, which does 
not apply in the case of pasture land. 

1078. That would apply to some extent to meadow 
land ? — Of coux-se, but not to the same extent. Then 
with reference to the pasture land, of course the value 
of drainage is very great indeed, for to my know- 
ledge it has in cases where the land is of a good 
qxxality incx-eased its value from ten to 100 per cent. 
I am able to give cases where the value has been in- 
creased 100 per cent, by reason of relieving it from 
the action of flood. 



, , . . Mr. jai 

1079. Perhaps you could give us one or two in- Dillon, 
instances of that ? — In the Stoneyford drainage, which 

was designed by me, and the works successfully car- 
ried out, the occupying tenant, in giving his evidence 
before the Commissioners, admitted that the land was 
increased in value by £1 an acre by the vex-y fact of 
the floods being removed. That answer and that 
experience would not apply to all land, because in 
some cases the effect of removing floods, so far from 
conferring a benefit, has been known to do an injury, 
but it does apply to cases where the land is of good 
qxxality. 

1080. In that instance what relation had that £1 
an acre to the previous rent? — Fi’onx 15 s. to £1 was 
the value of the land subject to floods before thexvorks 
were executed. 

1081. Chairman. — Then it increased in value to 
£1 15s. or £2? — To £1 plus the former value. 

1082. Mix Pirn. — That instance is in the county 
Meath? — Yes. Very possibly if the Commissioners 
should ask me hereafter it is a case I should refer to 
again, bxxt I do not propose to give any evidence upon 
it unless I am asked. Then with regard to tlxe head- 
ing, “Indirect advantages (a) effect on climate of 
district,” I do not attach vex-y much importance to 
that part of the subject. I do not deny at all 
that in very large districts the drainage would improve 
the climate, but not at all to the extent that people 
believe — certainly not to the extent, I think, 
that it was said it would do in the case of the 
proposed Bai’row drainage. My reason for thinking so 
is that the prevailing winds here are from the S., S. E., 

S.W., and so on, and there is a very interesting state- 
ment upon that matter which I was enabled to give 
before the Royal Commission that was appointed to 
inquire into the Dublin Main Drainage. . It was 
thought that the Liffey was the cause of the injury to 
the health of the citizens, and I gave evidence before 
that Commission, based upon figures collected from the 
Government returns, to show that tlxe wind blew 216 
days out of the whole 365, from southern to northern 
points. The river runs from east to west, and it was 
thought that of coux-se if tlxe Liffey was unhealthy, the 
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death rate to the north of the Liffey would be somewhat 
higher than the death rate to the south; but the results 
of the tables — and they were carefully examined into at 
the time — were found to be exactly the reverse ; that 
the death rate was higher on the south than it was on 
the north of the Liffey, although the number of days 
the wind was blowing from south to north was greater 
in the proportion of 216 out of 365. 

1083. The Chairman. — What are we to understand 
by from south to north. How far do you extend the 
district north of the Liffey ? — In a climate like this, 
where the winds are very variable, whatever damp or 
moisture would rise up from a small plane its effect 
would be very limited. In 1 20 large drainage districts 
in Ireland the area of the saturated and flooded land 
only averages 4-2 per cent, of the river basins. Seven 
per cent, is about the maximum of the flooded dis- 
tricts in a river basin. I have gone into that matter 
very carefully, and I find that 7 per cent, is leather 
a high average of the injured land compared with 
the whole of the river basin. What I say is 
this, that if the valley runs east and west, and 
you drain that 7 per cent, of the whole river 
basin, and the prevailing wind always blows from the 
south and so on, it can have very little effect on the 
climate, none to the south, and certainly very little to 
the north. Of course it is a matter of opinion. 

1084. Mr. Barry. — Apart from the area affected, is 
it your opinion that the temperature would be affected 
for a greater or less distance by the drainage? — So far 
as the 7 per cent, is concerned, there is no doubt that 
the climate of the 7 per cent, would be very much im- 
proved. That cannot be denied, but when you come 
to deal with the other 93 per cent, the improvement in 
that case would not be at all as great as people 
generally suppose. 

1085. Mr. Abemethy. — But to the population near 
these rivers, or in the towns on the rivers ? — I am 
speaking generally. I quite admit it if a large town 
were in the 7 per cent flooded land. 

1086. Or even a small sized town — even a village ? 
— Well, if it was on the north side of the injured 
valley, it certainly would come in for a greater benefit 
than if it was on the south in this country, in conse- 
quence of the prevailing wind. 

1087. Would not the effect of thorough drainage in 
the immediate vicinity of these towns be beneficial to 
the health of these towns ? — There is no doubt about 
that. 

10S8. Mr. Barry. — But you would not put that too 
high ? — No. If a man makes a statement, and at- 
taches too high a value to it, it does no good. As I 
have before stated with regard to the increased value 
of land, it can be increased by Is. to 20s. an acre, not 
by drainage, but by merely taking the flood water 
off. 

1089. Mr. Abemethy. — Simply excluding the flood 
water? — Simply excluding the flood water. With 
regai-d to the effect upon the roads, of course taking 
away the floods from a district facilitates farming 
very much, because it reduces the cost of carriage 
in the district where the roads become impassable 
through the action of the floods. 

1090. Mr Barry. — Do you know many instances 
where main-roads are flooded in Ireland? — Yes, I do, 
and rendered impassable. As arule,theyare not flooded 
in any great lengths ; but that does not affect it very 
much, because it is equally inconvenient to pass up to 
your middle for a short length and a greater length. 
Then, with regard to the second heading, Amount 
of work remaining to be carried out,” I am not aware 
that any accurate estimate has ever been made of the 
area of land requiring arterial drainage, but I believe 
it to exceed three millions of statute acres. That is 
an opinion. I may be able to show you how I arrive 
at it ; but at the same time it is not accurate evidence, 
it is a mere opinion. 

1091. Mr. Pirn.— Only an approximation?- Yes. 



In the report of the Committee in 1878, on the Board of 
Works, paragraph 132, the undrained bog and marsh 
land is put down at 1,713,472 acres. These figures 
convey no idea of the amount of land requiring arte- 
rial drainage. Much of the bog land has plenty of 
outfall, and much of the marsh land would not pay 
for the cost of arterial drainage works. From my 
knowledge of the country I should say most of the 
paying land requiring arterial drainage is neither the 
bog land or poor, cold marsh land, but fairly good 
land, situated along the banks of the small tributaries, 
more frequently to be found in the upper levels of 
river basins than at their outfalls, because the volumes 
of water being smaller in the upper reaches than in 
the lower reaches of river basins, are less able to cut 
a sufficient channel through a subsoil of a given decree 
of hardness. That has been the result of what I have 
seen through Ireland — that the paying land is not 
always to be found along the banks of the larger 
rivers. I am of opinion that the area of land so cir- 
cumstanced far exceeds the area of land requiring 
arterial drainage situated on the main or larger rivers 
of Ireland, and that a larger return would be secured 
by draining the lands on the tributaries than on the 
main rivers. There may be over 1,590,000 acres 
thoroughly drained, in addition to the three millions 
that I stated before. 

1092. Mr. Pirn. — Do you mean that the power of 
thorough drainage would follow on the original drain- 
age of the tln-ee millions ? — No ; there are three mil- 
lion acres remaining without arterial drainage. There 
have been 1,590,000 acres arterially drained, if I 
might so express myself. 

1093. Mr. Abemethy. — You stated that many large 
tracts of land could be improved without thorough 
drainage, by simply preventing the floods ? — Yes. 

1004. Have you the proportion of land of that class 

as compared with the quantity you have given us ? 

The land that can be improved simply by arterial 
drainage is not found on the upper reaches of the tri- 
butaries. The land that can be improved by arterial 
drainage only, is the land adjacent to the larger 
rivers. 

1095. Which, you say, is the least valuable?— It 
very often is so. You will see that, at first sight, 
there is an apparent contradiction, but when it is 
looked into more carefully, the contradiction, I think, 
will disappear. There is a great deal of six-inch soil of 
an inferior quality on the main rivers. That land is 
very much improved by arterial drainage only. The 
laud on the main rivers that would be improved to 
the great extent which I referred to when I first men- 
tioned the matter, must be of a good quality, and if it 
is of a good quality, the fact of it being on the main 
river does not in any way interfere with the high 
degree of improvement ; but you do not always find 
the very good quality on the large rivers, as we shall 
see presently. 

1096. Mr. Barry. — Can you tell us what main 
rivers, in your judgment, would be referred to as 
requiring arterial drainage now ? — Off-hand, I am not 
prepared to answer that question. 

1097. The leading rivers? — The river Barrow of 
course is one of the leading ones. The river Shannon 
is supposed to still require arterial drainage. My 
own idea as to the river Shannon is, that if the 
summer floods could be regulated it is about as much 
as the district would be able for. 

1098. The Chairman. — Do you mean able to 

supply the means for? — Yes. 1 was employed by 

some of the proprietors, as well as I recollect, to pro- 
tect their interests when it was proposed to hike up 
the navigation ivorks, and to operate on them in such 
a way as to give a greater out-fall for the lands ad- 
joining the river Shannon. The Commissioners of 
Public Works held courts of inquiry throughout the 
district, and the result was that the proprietors were 
quite opposed to the total cost of the works being 
put on them, on the ground that the winter floods 
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enormously increased the value of the summer crop, 
but that they were in favour of some moderate 
scheme for protecting them against the summer floods. 
I could provide the Commission with a list of minor 
rivers requiring drainage, but I did not wish to ex- 
tend my evidence to a great length. 

1099. Mr. Abernelhy . — It has been stated that 
previous to the works for the regulation of the river 
Shannon, there were upwards of 32,000 acres subject 
to floods, and that 18,000 of those acres have been 
rescued from flooding by these works. Were those 
18 000 acres freed from the summer or the winter 
floods? — If it is recent information that you are 
dealing with, there have been regulating weirs put 
into the Shannon within the last few years, and it is 
believed that they have been useful. I am not pre- 
pared to give you exact evidence as to what degree 
they have been of benefit, but it is perfectly evident, 
to my mind, that if the regulating weirs were oper- 
ated upon in an intelligent way, which I assume they 
were, they could in the case of the Shannon, though 
not in the case of all rivers, decidedly give great re- 
lief to the proprietors from summer floods, in con- 
sequence of the large pond reservoirs that would be 
under the influence of the regulating weirs. Without 
these ponding reservoirs the regulating weirs would 
not have at all the effect that they have with the 
assistance of the ponding reservoirs. Then with re- 
gard to heading No. 3, “ How far has advantage 
been taken of the facilities for promoting arterial 
drainage,” I was about to state that under the Act of 
1842, there were 266,736 acres relieved from flood at 
a cost of £1,879,582, equal to an average cost of £7 
per statute acre. Under the Act of 1863, and up to 
the 31st March, 1886, 74,833 statute acres at a total 
cost of £478,081, or an average cost of £6 3s. 10<7. 
per statute acre, have been drained over the whole of 
Ireland. That makes the total number of acres re- 
leased from flood 341,619 acres. 

1100. The Chairman . — And the total cost some- 
where about £2, 300, 000? — Yes; and that £6 3s. 10<7. 
per acre becomes more remarkable from what follows ; 
that while the price of labour during the workiug of 
the 1863 Act ranged from 12s. 6 d. to 15s. per week, 
under the Act of 1842 it ranged from 5s. to 7s., or 
even less, the works under the Act of 1842 costing 
an average of £7 an acre, and under the Act of 
1863 costing an average of £6 3s. 10c?., notwithstand- 
ing the great difference in the rate of wages. 

1101. Have you gone into the question of the cause 
of that difference? — Yes, I have. 



1102. I think you had better give the explanation Jan. s, lser. 
of that, there may be some physical cause ? — I will Mr 

under another heading. With a few important j Ji r ] 'i on 8mea 
modifications the Act of 1863 would have proved 
a great success. That Act, however, assumed that 
the land drained belonged to the landlord, and 
that he had a legal right to compel the tenant 
to contribute towards the cost of arterial drain- 
age works. The Irish Land Acts, however, of 1870 
and 1881 have so completely altered the owner- 
ship of land, that practically speaking the Drainage 
Act of 1863 has become perfectly unworkable, other- 
wise it would have proved a success. I have, myself, 
out of the 74,833 acres, drained successfully 30,125 
statute acres. I think the facilities under the Act 
must have been considerable if any one man, single 
handed, was able to accomplish this. 

1103. Mr. Barry. — At what time did you finish the 
last of those works to which you have alluded, and 
when were they begun ? — I took up the Act imme- 
diately after the passing of it in 1863, and there were 
preliminaries. 

1104. I meant approximately ? — Say three years 
after 1863 they were commenced, and they have been 
finished two to nine years ago. 

1105. Were they finished before the Land Acts 

were passed? — No. They were commenced before, 

and all the difficulties were got over, but if the Com- 
missioners would care for it 1 can give them some very 
curious information as to how the Act of 1881 affected 
the proprietors who had previously assented to the 
works. 

1106. The Chairman. — You ai'e complaining of the 
Act of 1881, and not the Act of 1870? — The Act of 
1881 is the Act that did the mischief. We had not 
quite time to feel the effect of the 1870 Act, but the 
Act of 1881 quite settled the question. 

1107. Mr. Barry. — I think the Commissioners 
would like to hear anything bearing on the effect 
of the Act of 1881. — It turns up in my further 
answers, and if at the end of my evidence the 
Commissioners think I have not given enough, I 
shall only be too happy to give more, because my 
desire is to facilitate this inquii-y in every way, and 
give every information I can. 

1108. The Chairman. — If you have .anything fur- 
ther to add on that point, could not you give it now ? 

— It comes under the heading No. 4, and I was going 
to take it up here : — “ What causes have prevented a 
more complete adoption of these Acts.” 

[Adjourned for a short time.] 



Mr. William Barrington, J 

1109. The Chairman. — Have you prepared any 
replies to these printed questions that have been sent 
out? — I have. 

1110. First of all, will you state your profession? — 
I am a Civil Engineer, and Associate Member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, practising in Limerick, 
though my works are in different places about the 
country. 

1111. Will you take the questions seriatim as they 
appear in this printed document, and tell us what you 
have to say upon them 1— Well, I think the first thing 
I can offer you any evidence upon is the second head- 
ing : — “ Amount of work remaining to be carried out 
with advantage either to the land relieved, or to the 
district in general.” Of course, you may take it that 
the importance of arterial drainage to Ireland is very 
great indeed ; that the advantages to the land re- 
claimed would be very great ; that the effect on the 
climate of district would be very beneficial ; and that 
the increase iD rateable value would be considerable. 
You may take all that for granted. Therefore, the 
first question I can offer you any decided evidence 



a., called in and examined. 

upon is the 2nd, viz : — “ The amount of work remain- 
ing to be carried out with advantage either to 
the land relieved, or to the district in general.” 
The following districts ai-e, to my own knowledge, 
much in need of arterial drainage : — The River 
Deel, in the county of Limerick ; the Askeaton 
Drainage ; the Upper River Maigue ; the River Loo- 
bagh ; the Lower jRiver Camogue ; the Attyflin 
Drainage ; the Lower Morning Star River. 

1112. All these are rivers in Limerick ? -All in the 
county of Limerick. Then Kilpeacon, Ballinacurra, 
Dooglaslia, and the Groody River, upper and lower — 
these I think, from the formation of the ground, 
might properly speaking be divided into two dis- 
tricts. Some of those I have named are small, but 
still they would be of considerable advantage. The 
amount of expenditure would be very small on some of 
them, and would come below £5,000. 

1113. Perhaps, after you have given the list of the 
whole of the districts, you had better go a little into 
detail as to each, to show what is really required ? — I 
do not know what expenditure is actually required for 
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each of them, because I have not made surveys of all, 
but I know that they require drainage, and I know at a 
rough guess how much they would probably cost. In 
the County Clare there would be the Scarriff River 
and the New Market River. In Tipperary there 
would be the Upper Clodiagh, the River Suir, and the 
Eansha; and in Cork there i3 the Owbeg River. There 
are many more, and I do not give you these as exhaus- 
tive, but they are the districts I positively know do re- 
quire drainage. Then, the River Deel is a large district 
and would probably cost £30,000 : the Askeaton, 
probably £10,000 ; the Maigue probably £25,000 ; the 
Loobagli probably £12,000 ; the Lower Camogue, 
£5,000 ; the Attyfiin, £2,000. 

1124. Mr. Abernethy. — What coimty is that in? — 
That is close to Limerick — near to Patrick’s Well 
station— a very small river, but very injurious to the 
health of the locality. Then the Lower Morning Star, 
£6,000 ; Kilpeacon, about £6,000 ; Ballinacurra, 
about £5,000 ; the Groody River, the Upper about 
£15,000, and the Lower about £6,000 ; and the 
Dooglaslia about £3,000. The Scarriff River has been 
estimated already and plans were prepared, but I think 
the provisional order fell through just after the passing 
of the last Act of 1883. It is a large district, and I 
think from hearsay the estimate was about £30,000. 
Then the New Market would cost probably about 
£10,000, and the Upper Clodiagh probably £5,000. 
The Suir is a very large district, and I could not 
give you any idea of the cost of that. The Bansha, 
I could not say what that would cost, and the Owbeg 
River in Cork probably £20,000, or maybe more. 
The amounts I have given are only a rough 
guide. 

1115. Have you any information which would en- 
able you to state what acreage in each of those districts 
would be benefited by better drainage ? — Not in all 
of them. In some of them I could, because some of 
them I have prepared plans for already. 

1116. Perhaps you will give us the acreage of those ? 
— I could not give it now, but I could send it to the 
Commission. 

1117. If you will send it it can be added to your 
evidence ; and any detailed information of that kind 
would be valuable? — I will do so. Then with regard 
to question No. 3, 1 cannot tell you how much work 
has been done under the Act of 1842, but that can be 
got clearly from the Reports of the Commissioners of 
Public Works. Under the Act of 1863, I have taken 
the figures from those reports, and the amount ex- 
pended on completed works is £505,998 ; on works in 
progress, £188,296 ; total, £694,294 — under three- 
qnarters of a million. Out of that £210,000 has been 
repaid, leaving a balance outstanding of £483,821 — 
less than half a million for the whole arterial drainage 
of Ireland. With reference to the causes that have 
prevented a more complete adoption of these Acts I 
have made more full notes. The formation of drainage 
districts in the past (owing to the construction of tbe 
Acts under which they have been formed) have been 
made to depend on many circumstances which have 
frequently operated most unfortunately upon the de- 
sign and construction of the works. For instance a 
district could not formerly be constituted without the 
assent of the proprietors of two-tliirds of the value of 
the land to be improved, now of half provided one- 
third do not object. It most frequently happens that 
the proprietors nearest the outfall of a district object to 
its formation, as they often have the means of partially 
draining their own lands without any of the expen- 
sive operations upon the river necessary to the drainage 
of lands less favourably situated higher up ; and it is 
frequently utterly impossible to persuade them that 
they will only be taxed in the proportion to the ad- 
vantage derived by their own lands. 

1118. That the lower proprietors ai’e benefited by 
tbe drainage of the upper lands ? — The way the tax- 
ation is estimated to be repaid is upon tbe amount of 



benefit which each parcel of land derives. Therefore 
it follows that each proprietor is only taxed for the 
benefit he himself derives, but it is often impossible to 
convince the lower proprietors of that fact. The 
other less fortunate proprietors are frequently 
tempted against the advice of their engineer and their 
own better judgment, to interfere with the efficiency 
of the drainage, by leaving out or by reducing some 
of the works near the outfall, which have afterwards 
turned out to be absolutely necessary for the effi- 
cient working of the district. Districts have thus 
been trimmed and curtailed from their natural and 
proper areas to meet the exigencies of the particular 
case, as unless this had been done they could not have 
been formed at all ; and the upper and less fortunate 
proprietor’s would have had to endure the flooding and 
injury to their lands, from which they have been able 
partially, at all events, to relieve themselves by 
adopting this course. I know several cases in which 
that has been actually done. In one of these when 
the district was being formed they found it impos- 
sible to get the proprietors lower down to contribute 
anything towards the cost. Some works would have 
been necessary on the lands of these proprietors lower 
down, as was subsequently proved from the flooding 
occasioned on them; but they would not assent, 
and as the district could not be formed without their 
assent, if these works were included, unless a 
proper proportion undertook the whole cost, they were 
left out. 

1119. Mr. Barry. — Left out as contributors? — 
Yes. To remedy that there are several things I 
suggest. 

1120. The Chairman. — "What would you suggest 
to remedy that state of things ? — There must be more 
compulsory powers given. The Commissioners may 
think that some of the suggestions I would make 
would be going too far, or pei'haps be wild. I do not 
know whether I ought to make them. 

1121. Make them by all means? — The preliminary 
inspection by an Engineer appointed by the Board of 
Works is not a sufficient safeguard against this being 
done, because unless he made a new complete survey 
of the river below the proposed district, on his own 
account, and this he is not paid for or expected to do, 
he could rarely discover such defects. 

1122. Mr. Barry. — I do not think I apprehend the 
meaning of that ? — As soon as plans have been lodged 
. for the formation of a district an Inspector is appointed 
by the Board of Works to enquire. I know the form 
that is sent to the Inspector, that he is to attend at a 
meeting to be held at a certain date and hear objec- 
tions that may be lodged. "When he goes down lie 
hears the objections and he inquires into the general 
construction of the works, but he is not paid to go 
twenty miles further down the river to see if other 
places are likely to be flooded lower down, unless 
some person appears at the inquiry and lodges an 
objection to that effect, and consequently it is 
never done in practice. 

1123. The Chairman. — He is left no discretion?— 
I think not. 

1124. Mr. Barry. — He only takes a view of the 
works as proposed ? — He hears objections and hikes 
a view of the works as proposed. 

1125. Mr. Abernethy. — In fact, sometimes the 
lower parts of the navigation suffer from the improve- 
ments sanctioned by them 1 ? — There has hardly a district 
ever been constructed in which flooding has not oc- 
curred lower down. This ought undoubtedly to be 
taken into consideration when the works are first 
done, but I think the people on whose lands such 
extra works are, should contribute something towards 
the cost of those works, because although the necessity 
for them is partly caused by the water being sent down 
more rapidly than it used to come before, still these 
lands would be protected and improved more or less. I 
think that it is unfair to put the charge of carrying 
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off the water of the whole catchment basin on the matters, who should have all the power given to the Jm. a, 1867. 
backs of the people who have been energetic enough inspector under sub-sections 3, 4, and 5, and in addition Mr william 
to improve their own land, and undertake the expense the power of extending the works below the proposed Barrington, 
of carrying out works for the improvement of their district as far as, in their or his opinion, necessary jun. 
j an( j i ° for the complete relief of the district, and the preven- 

1120. The Chairman. — What is your suggestion to tion of flooding to lands lower down, and the power of 
remedy that 1— I think the whole catchment area making the owners or occupiers of property which 
should be included for reasons I will give. would be benefited by such extension contribute what 

1127. Mr. Barry. — I think your first suggestion in the Inspector’s opinion was fair and adequate to- 

was that the inspection by the engineer appointed by wards the cost of such increased works, even though 
the Board of Works, was at present imperfect, because such proprietors or occupiers were not included in 
he only took a partial view of the problem 1 — I think original district proposed. That sub-section 5 should 
so. That is all he is instructed to do, and that is all be amended by omitting the words, “ and that the 
the Board of Works are empowered to instruct him proprietors of two-third parts in value of such land in 
£ 0 " jg the proposed district are in favour thereof, and have, 

1128. Mr. Ahernethy. — Simply a local man? — subsequently to the report of such inspector, assented 

Exactly ; but. usually a very good one. thereto in writing.” And that section 4 of the 41 & 

1129. The Chairman. — His powers are limited, in 42 Vic., cap. 59, be repealed. Under the present 

f act ] Yes. practice, after the inspector’s report has been pre- 

1130. Mr. Barry. — Whether his powers are limited sented is the time to get the assents, and the assents 
or not that is the practice ? — That is the practice, and of half are all that are necessary, provided one-third 
I do not think either the Board of Works or the do not object. _ If you transfer the right of assenting 
engineer who makes the inspection are to blame for to the tenants instead of the landlord, I am quite sure 
that being the practice. To remedy this, and some that in hardly any instance will you get one-third 
other anomalies which arise in the working out of the not to object. If the bare majority assented I think 
present Acts, I believe some amendments necessary, it ought to be sufficient. 

which I shall take the liberty of suggesting later. 1133. The Chairman. — If you transfer the power 
Since the passing of the Land Act of 1881, by which to the tenant from the landlords you would scarcely 
the practical ownership was transferred from the get a district in which you would not have one-third 
landlords to the tenants, which latter would derive all to object? — Yes. You would get a majority in most 
the benefits arising from arterial drainage, while the districts which are worth doing, but you always find 
power of assenting to the formation of districts, and among the tenants, who are a very ignorant body, and 
the privilege of paying for them primarily, remained have very little knowledge of these matters and are very 
solely with the former, operations under the Drainage poor, one or two very crotchety men who have notions 
Acts have almost ceased with the exception of some of their own, and cannot take a proper grasp of the 
districts which had been formed prior to this period, situation ; they will object, and in all probability these 
or upon which works had been commenced, and some would amount to one-third in value of the whole ot the 
small districts which have, under special circumstances, proprietors. Therefore, 1 think a bare majority ought 
beenformed. so very littlelias been done. Some of those to be made sufficient. I think that would be a vital 
districts which were formed prior, or which were on necessity if anything is to be done under the Acts, 
the point of formation prior to the passing of the 1134. Mr. Barry. — Would you have a bare majority 
Land Act, have since been dropped. Scarriff is one, in writing? — Yes, in writing ; but I would have that 
and I know there are many others. Three dis- prior to the report of the inspector. At the present 
tricts that have been formed since the passing of the moment you are completely in the dark till all the 
Land Act I am the engineer to. I think they are expense has been gone to, whether you can obtain the 
the only ones that were passed. They are in progress necessary assents. If you transfer it to the tenants, 
now, but they are small, and there were special you will have nobody who will provide the original 
circumstances in each case which enabled us to form expense, except the engineer or somebody interested, 
them, and but for those circumstances I do not and I do not think this advisable, 
think we should ever have been able to form them. 1135. Would you suggest that every tenant should 

1131. The Chairman. — In consequence of the Act have an equal voice in deciding ? — In proportion to the 

of 1881 ? Yes. value of his land, as under the present Act. 

1132. Mr. Barry. — Give us the names of those ? — 1136. The Cluiirman. — That they should have 

The Upper Morning Star is one, the Greanagh River votes according to the value of the land ? — Yes ; and 
is another, and the Cashen River, in county Kerry, is I should not repeal the present Act and exclude the 
a third. There are two or three I have in hand at landlords from doing it if they wished. I would let 
present that I think I shall be able to form, but the present Act be in force as far as the landlords were 
there are special circumstances connected with each concerned, but I would give the tenants the power, or 
of them. It is only in these exceptional cases that if you could get a majority of landlords and tenants- 
there is any chance of forming one now. I know combined, I would give them the power of assenting, 
some districts in which plans have been already pre- conjointly. As far as the public interests are con- 
pared, and many most useful ones which might also be cemed, it does not make any difference who assents, 
formed without any difficulty if the primary liability and if the landlords are willing to take it on the r 
were changed from the landlord to the tenant. With own shoulders, and the tenants of other properties 
reference to the above two points, I would beg leave are willing to take it on their shoulders, I should let- 
to suggest amendments in the existing laws to the the district be formed, and I do not see how anybody 
following effect. To remedy the defect which I have could be harmed by it. 

pointed out as to the area of the district— that is, the 1137. Would you apply the same rule to the land- 
first one as to the inspection : — I would suggest that lords of a bare majority ?— I think so. 
where a petition has been presented under the Act of 1138. Mr. Pirn. — In the case of the tenants agreeing 
1863, accompanied by the necessary maps, plans, to have the thing done, and agreeing to bear the charge, 
sections, schedules, and estimate, the petition must be are they to be the only persons responsible to the 
signed by a bare majority of either the proprietors or Board of Works for the money ? — I think so, pri- 
occupiers of the lands to be improved. Under the marily. . 

present practice it is only necessary for the petition to 1139. Is it only to be their interest in the farm that 
be signed by one of the proprietors, and the neces- is to be responsible, or are the landlords to be ulti- 
sary deposit lodged, to have the inquiry held. That mately responsible ? — I think the landlords should 
section 6, sub-section 2, should be amended, giving contribute a certain portion of the tax, but e - 
the Board of Works power to appoint a Commission culty is in collecting the tax. At the present moment 
of three engineers, of standing and experience in these you have power to put a certain amoun on e 

H 
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tenants, and the landlord has to be primarily respon- 
sible. He says— I do not know that I can get my 
rent let alone the drainage charge, but I shall have 
to pay the latter whether I collect it or not ; and 
therefore he hesitates to assent. 

1140. The Chairman. — Supposing an extreme case, 
that the large majority of the tenants are unanimous 
in favour of forming the district, and the landlords are 
opposed to it, would you make it compulsory on the 
landlords! — I would allow the district to be carried 
out on the guarantee of the tenants, and I would make 
the landlord’s share of it compulsory. 

1141. Although in an extreme case the whole of 
them were opposed to it! — I think so. 

1142. You would make it compulsory on them 
then! — I think so, because the landlords would not be 
liable to the Board of Works except for a small share; 
but the tenants would be principally liable. 

1143. Still if it is to be a compulsory power and 
they are to be assessed although they opposed it, it 
seems rather a hard measure 1 — That vex-y thing is in 
force under the present Acts with regard to the ten- 
ants. The landlords now have the right to assent to 
the drainage and have it carried out, and then to have 
part of the charge put compulsorily upon the tenants. 

1144. Assuming the landlords were all of them in 
favour, and the tenants opposed, would you make it 
compulsory on the tenants to pay ! — No. Whoever 
assented should be the people to be primarily liable. 

1145. Mr. Pim. — But under the present law, when 
the landlords agree to pay, they can go to the Board 
of Works and get the money assessed on the farms as 
an increased rent! — Exactly. 

1146. Would you give them that power still 
although the tenants objected! — I would, and give the 
tenants the same power against the landlox-ds. It has 
been in force for a great nxxmber of years, and 1 do 
not think it has been found to be a hardship on the 
teixants. I do not see, if it has not been any hardship 
on the tenants ixx the past, that it would be on the 
landlords in the future. The tenants should be the 
people primarily liable, and should the dx-ainage not be a 
success or more money be expended than is represented 
by the amount of advantage dex'ived by the lands — I 
think that it has occurred occasionally in the case of the 
landlords — the landlords would be only responsible for 
their share. I do not think you should lay down any 
hard and fast rule as to what share they shoixld be x-e- 
sponsible for, but some small proportion of it. 

1147. The Chairman. — That should be subject to 
inquiry, an investigation as to the proportion in each 
case 1 — I think so, but I think that a limit ought per- 
haps to be fixed. 

1148. A limit for what! — As to the responsibility 
of each party, or at least of the landlords. If the 
landlord carries out the work and applies to have a 
certain portion put on the tenants that is fair and 
right. The tenants got the whole benefit of it into 
their hands through the lands. If on the other hand 
the tenants assent contrary to the wish of the landlord, 
and the dx-ainage tux-ns out to be a failure, I think the 
tenants should have to pay the. charge, bxxt that a 
small proportioxx should still be payable by the land- 
lord, because certainly that amount of good would 
have been done by it. Supposing that a drainage is 
estimated to cost .£10,000, and to pay ten per cent 
on that, and that instead of costing £10,000 it costs. 
£25,000 ; it would redvxce the per centage to four 
per cent., whereas the charge under the present 
system would be five per cent, and there would be a 
loss of one per cent. 

1149. Mr. Pim. — Then the landlords would get no 
benefit except by an increase of rent! — They do not 
get an increase of x - ent, but they get the additional 
security of the collection of the rent, and the propex'ty 
being improved they gain to a certain extent because 
their security is improved. 

1150. Bxxt if a charge is hung round the necks of 
the tenauts of £25,000 for which they only get £10,000 



of value, are not yoxi really reducing the seeux-ity of 
the landlox-d for his rent. The tenants are so much 
the less able to pay rent to the landlord if they pay it 
to the Crown! — But there is a certain amoixnt of ad- 
vantage coming to the tenant. There would be the 
four per cent, advantage. 

1151. At present if monies are lent to the tenants 
for improvements, is not that a charge against the 
tenant’s interest in the farm 1 -That is all. It is a 
charge on the tenant’s interest. 

1152. Supposing a tenant is unable to pay his rent, 
and the landlord evicts, does not the charge disappear! 
— It does not. It falls back on the landlord. 

1153. In this case if the tenant xxndertakes to spend 
the money, and after the money is spent is unable to 
pay it, it ultimately falls back on the landlord ?— It 
does on the farm coming into possession. 

1154. It would, under your proposal! — Yes. 

1 155. It would be a charge on the land 1 — It would, 
bxxt there would be a certain amoxxnt of advantage 
derived from the works. 

1156. Mr. Parry. — Therefore the charge woxxld be 
in the nature of a rent charge on the land 1 — It would. 
Supposing it does fall back on the landlord. The ten- 
ant has hitherto had a certain valuable claim (his 
interest in the land) and the landlord recove is that. 

1157. Mr. Pim. — He gets sole possession! — Sup- 
posing he does, woxxld not that in a certain measure 
recoup him for whatever loss he has sustained from 
having to pay the -charge. 

1158. I only want to understand what your opi- 
nion woxxld be!- — I think the fact of getting the 
tenant’s interest ought to be taken as the set off 
against the charge. 

1159. Mr. Barry. — Is it not the fact that a tenant 
can buy his land at a certain number of year’s pur- 
chase now! — Yes; if the landlord consents. 

1160. Supposing .the landlord is charged a certain 
proportion of the cost of dx-ainage, and the tenant is 
sitting at a j udicial rent, then you mean, I suppose, 
that the landlord would not consent to sell his interest 
unless the money he has to conti-ibute to the drainage 
is considered in the charges! — Of course the land 
would be the only seeuxity for the repayment of 
the charge, and supposing the landlord gives up 
the land to the tenant he goes scot free. Who- 
ever buys his interest has to bxxy his share of the 
charges as well. In this case the only change I should 
make in the Act woxxld be that T would make the 
people assent before the in sj teclion by the officers of 
the Boax-d of Works instead of after. That would 
make the offieex-s of the Board of Works the proper 
judges as to what works shoxxld be done, instead of 
the people who are at px-esent the judges, and if a 
man finds himself aggrieved, or thixxks he is, no 
matter how unreasonably, he will still have the right 
of objecting. Sxxpposing the inspector finds it neces- 
sary to ixxcrease works, he is a better judge of what 
is necessary to be done than the man is. 

1161. The Chairman . — Are all the inspectors in- 
fallible in their jxxdgment in these cases! — I do not 
think so, but they are more likely to be light than the 
people themselves. 

1162. Than the tenants and the landlords together! 
— I certainly think so. In the first place they have 
more information at their command. 

1163. More professional information! — Yes; and it 
is only with regard to professional questioixs that I 
woxxld give them power. The people must first assent 
to the principle that drainage is necessary. 

1164. Woxxld you allow an inspector to be supreme 
in deciding what was necessary for a distxict, even as 
against the opinions of the landlords and tenants !— 
On px-ofessional questions I certainly would. 

1165. Mr. Abernethy. — That is, as to what works 
are necessary to be done! — The people, before any 
inspector is sent thex-e, mxxst have decided what is 
necessary to be done, but the qxxestion of arbitrarily 
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deciding how it is to be done should be left in the 
inspector’s hands. 

11G6. Mr. Barry. — How would you deal with this 
position of things, supposing a district has consented 
to the formation of a Drainage Board, by the bare 
majority of assents, and they have given their assent 
upon certain ideas, as to cost, and then when the 
Inspector comes he finds that the cost will be 
doubled. Has he the power, then, of quashing the 
whole business'! — He should have the power of quash - 
in<* the whole business. At the present moment, the 
inspector has the power of doing the business, and 
under my suggestion there would be two appeals 
given. In the first place the people can object to the 
Board of Works, and the Board of Works are bound 
to take into consideration all their objections, and con- 
sider them fully before making a Provisional Order. 
In the next place it has to be ratified by Parliament, 
and anybody, in these days, can get a question asked 
in Parliament, which would have the effect of throwing 
it out. I know of several schemes which have been 
upset by the influence of some little pettifogging man 
in the country, who has been quite wrong. 

1167. In the event of the expense turning out, on 
investigation, to be much more than anticipated, 
the assent of the Board would not necessarily be 
given ? — Not unless, in the opinion of the Inspector, 
and of the Board of Works, and of the people, it was 
advisable to carry out the district. 

1168. You would not give the right of vetoing in 
that case ? — I would not give the right of vetoing, but 
I would give them the right of objecting, and let the 
Board of Works consider those objections, and see if 
they were right or wrong, and then if the people think 
or feel they are aggrieved by the Board of Works, 
they can always oppose it in Parliament. To give 
you an instance of the cases in which a man objects, 
and as to whether such men are fit to judge of what 
ought to bo done, I may mention the case of a dis- 
trict I am acquainted with. There was one gentlema n, 
who ved at the lower end, and whose agent said he 
could relieve his land for a trifling sum. He did not 
care a straw about the people above, and determined to 
put a stop to the whole thing. When we brought in our 
scheme, he undertook some small works himself which 
he said did all the benefit that could possibly be done to 
his own lands, and obtained the greatest fall that 
would possibly be obtained. This was done by a 
drain, which was 3 feet 6 inches below the level of 
the land, and he said we would not go an inch below 
that. His drain was carried in a culvert under the 
old river. Since then we have carried out the works, 
and sunk the bottom of the main river 3 feet 6 inches 
below the bottom of his drain, and the land has been 
greatly improved by it. 

1169. The Chairman. — His own land? — Yes, both 
in the opinion of himself and the opinion of his tenant. 
He was there with me the other day. Any persons 
who may think themselves aggrieved by this course 
will still have the right given them by sub-section 7, 
of petitioning against the passing -of the confirmatory 
Act of Parliament, and of lodging- objections with the 
Board of Works, who should consider such objections 
before making Provisional Order. I further think 
that sub-section 8 should be amended as foil >ws : — 
That the words “ of such sums of money as the said 
Commissioners shall require,” be expunged. That is 
with reference to the deposit. It says that when any 
petition is signed, such sums of money as the Com- 
missioners may require, shall be lodged, as security 
for the payment of the inspector’s expenses. I think 
that those words should be expunged, and some 
definite amount, say £50, substituted. That the 
words, “ including the expense,” down to the words, 
“ and of the appointment of such inspector," should 
be omitted, and that a special sub-section should bo 
inserted, giving the Commissioners power to pay the 
balance of the expense, over the £50, out of publief unds. 



1170. Which Act are you now referring to? — This Jan. 6. 1867. 
is the 26 & 27 Vic. — the Act of 1863. The reason wiiliaia 
why I think the amendment necessary is that if you Barrington, 
transfer the power of voting to the tenants instead jun. 

of the landlord no money will be available for lodging 
these preliminary expenses. Therefore I think if you 
limited the sum to £50, which would be the outside 
that could be lodged, and let the Board of Works out 
of the public funds pay the balance of the expenses of 
the inquiry, it would be the best thing that could be 
done. 

1171. Mr. Barry. — I take it the Board of Works 
should only be asked then to act on a vote which has 
been already taken ? — Exactly ; on being assured that 
the work was good, and if it was a good scheme in 
the inspector’s opinion that it could be carried out — 
that the assents have been already obtained. 

1172. Under the present practice they are asked to 
send down an inspector before any assents are ob- 
tained ? — Exactly. 

1173 . Mr. Pim. — With regard to the amount to be 
lodged, supposing the expenditiire is more than the 
£50, you say the Board of W orks should bear it; but 
supposing the scheme goes on ? — Then it comes out 
of the charge on the district. They would have the 
security of the £50 in doing it, and the inspector 
in a short time would be able to find out whether the 
works were advantageous or not. Then with refer- 
ence to question 6 (a), as to whether the charge 
should be put direct on the occupiers or not, the whole 
advantage which arises from the execution of drainage 
works is now- reaped by the occupiers, except where 
the landlords derive indirect advantage in the greater 
security which is afforded for the making of rent. 

The main portion of the charge should therefore be 
paid by the tenants, who have now a far greater inte- 
rest in their farms than the landlords, but at the same 
time, as the real ownership of the land is vested in 
the latter, and that its value is increased by the ex- 
penditure, it would be only fair that they should be 
liable for some portion of tlie charge. At the same 
time we must bear in mind that they derive no actual 
benefit from the works while the lands are in pos- 
session of the tenant. Then in reply to ‘question 6 
(5), as to whether the Drainage Board should be elected 
by occupiers as well as owners, from my experience of 

. the general class of occupier’s I do not think it would 
be at all advisable to place the control of the execu- 
tion of the works and the expenditure in their hands,. 

They ought decidedly to ha ve some representation, 
but if not limited to say two members in a boat’d of 
ten, or a similar proportion, I' do not think the- 
scheme would work well. It must also be recollected 
that in- the event of a tenant surrendering a farm it 
i3 the landlord’s property which would be liable for 
the charge, and therefore they should have substan- 
tial representation upon the Drainage Board, for which 
also from their education and position they are better 
fitted than the average tenant, who is too much under 
the influence of other occupiers and the labourers in 
the neighbourhood of the works, the execution of which 
in a beneficial manner this influence would often in- 
terfere with. I know now a case — I will not mention, 
names, because it would not be right — in which 
we made a tenant (and he was not of the poorer class 
of tenant) a member of the Drainage Board. He 
was the man who invariably attended the meetings 
of the Board most regularly, and in many ways lie 
was a great advantage to us, but if he had not the 
check of the other members upon him he would do 
a great deal of injury to the works. As a rule, the 
tenant lives in a thatched house in the midst of a 
lot of labourers, and if any of them have a spite 
against him they can come at him. For instance, if 
they have a strike on with the contractors, or are in 
any way aggrieved, or if some particular friend of his 
in the next farm wants a passage put down that is 
not necessary, or a thousand things done which 
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•would entail a lot of expense on the Board, the 
tenants necessarily would be much more likely to get 
it done than the landlord’s agent, who is much less 
liable to local influences. Therefore, while I think 
that the occupiers should be represented on the board, 
I think it would be always well to have a sufficient 
number of owners to outvote them on any of these 
questions. Besides that, their education is not suffi- 
cient to enable them to grasp the point as well, per- 
haps, as they ought to grasp it, and they are all men 
subject to local influences. 

1174. Sir. Barry. — If you have a large number of 
men all subject to local influences do not you find the 
influence of one counterbalances the influence of the 
other? — In the present day I think that is all the 
worse, because there is a local combination got up 
which carries them all with it. 

1175. Still you cannot resist that, can you? — If 
you only appoint landlords ami agents, the agent, per- 
haps, lives in Dublin, and does not care a straw about 
wliat goes on down there, llis object is to do the 
best he can for the district, and lie has no object 
in fighting about that which the occupiers, as a rule, 
I think, generally do. I never knew an instance in 
which they have not acted fairly. 

1176. Does not it strike you at all from your expe- 
rience, that if the bulk of the money is to be contri- 
buted by the occupiers, there would be a very great 
jealousy of the funds being administered by a Board, 
on which the majority would be landowners ? I think 
you will always have that feeling now ; but what 
should be considered is what is best for the general 
purpose, and not whether jealousy is excited by it or 
not. 

1177. "Would you get assents to a scheme of that 
sort ? — I think you would. I think the great majority 
of the tenants would far rather have it placed in the 
hands — and I know from my exiierience of many 
cases — of men in whom they had somo confidence, 
who lived some distance from them, than in the hands 
of men who lived all round them, and who would be 
jealous of Tom, Dick and Harry being on the Board. 
I know in many places they are as jealous as possible 
of any tenant who happens to bo on the Board. I do 
not think it would interfere with the getting of the 
assents. 

1178. Mr. Pirn. — Rents are now adjusted every 
fifteen years under the recent Act of 1881. Suppo- 
sing you put the drainage charge directly on the 
tenant, and at the end of the fifteen years’ term he 
says, this has not proved anything like the success 
which was anticipated. I was charged so much an acre, 
and it is not doing me that amount of good. Is not 
there a considerable risk that if the work is not a suc- 
cess, the cost of it will fall back on the landlord ulti- 
mately, although the tenant originally was made chai-ge- 
able with the cost of it ? — There is, of course, a certain 
amount of risk of that, but I think the tenants’ inte- 
rest would be made liable for the whole thing. I 
think the other question would be far more likely to 
arise if the tenant himself has carried out the im- 
provement and paid for it, that he will register that 
as an improvement against the landlord’s interest, and 
will be very chary of running it down. 

1179. Because of his landlord getting the benefit 
from it afterwards? — He can register it as a tenant’s 
impi-ovement. Any money he pays under the Act of 
1870 he can register a.® an improvement, and he would 
be very chary of running down his own improve- 
ments. 

1180. If there is a risk of the cost ultimately 
coming back on the landlord, I suppose that would be 
a reason why the landlord should have a voice in the 
inception of the work? — Certainly; and supposing 
he has had fifteen years of the charge paid for 
him, that would recoup him for any loss he suffered, 
or a great deal of it, at all events. Then, with refer- 
ence to the election of boards, I have never heard of 



an instance in which the present system of nomina- 
tion of the Drainage Board by the Board of Works 
in the Provisional Order, has failed to give satisfaction, 
and I have never known of an instance of the members 
being displaced at any annual election. In fact, the 
latter are never held except for special reasons, such 
as a Board meeting not having been held for years 
and most of the members being either dead or out of 
the country, and that it has been found necessary to 
elect a now Board; Even then there is often the 
greatest difficulty in getting two electors to attend to 
propose and second the election of new members. 

1181. The Chairman . — How would you remedy 
that state of things. Would you give the Govern- 
ment or any Board power to re-appoint ? — I am coming 
to that. It would be -an advantage if section 14 of 
the 26 & 27 Vic. were repealed — that is the section 
that gives the power of election — and instead the 
power given to the Board of Works to dissolve any 
Board which they considered inefficient, or to be 
executing their powers in an improper manner ; and 
also the power of nominating a new Board whenever 
such a tiling was necessary. Under the present Act 
there is a very useful clause indeed, which says, that 
supposing at the time when an election ought to take 
place it does not take place, the members of the old 
Board remain in office, and it is under that clause that 
every Drainage Board is still in existence, and -in 
working. As a rule, there is great difficulty in 
getting the members to attend. You cannot under- 
stand what a difficulty there is, and with regard to 
that, I think it would be exceedingly wise if a clause 
were inserted allowing the quorum to be reduced from 
three to two. It is very difficult to get three members 
to attend, and the way that it is got over, in point of 
fact, is this. There is a power given to appoint a 
standing committee of any member or members of the 
Board, who shall have power to act for the full 
Board. I have always got them to appoint a standing 
committee of the whole Board, and then they have 
the power to nominate any quorum they like. 
Whether that is strictly legal or not I do not know, 
but that is how it is done. I think, too, it would be 
very proper if some payment was allowed to membcis 
of a Board who have to come from a distance. They 
are very often agents resident in Dublin. It is only 
necessary to hold a meeting of a maintenance Board 
once a year, and it is rather hard to bring them 
down and allow them no expenses. 

1 1 82. Then you would fall into the opposite diffi- 
culty that if you allow any payment you would have 
your meetings much too frequent? — You would only 
allow payment of actual expenses, and I do not 
think there is the slightest fear of that, because 
they have plenty of other things to do. It might 
be a payment for coming to the board, and you 
could limit the number of meetings to once a month, 
or some urgent necessity. Then in reply to ques- 
tion number 7 — if drainage charges were imposed 
directly on occupiers of land, how should they be 
recovered ? — I think by the Board of Works, in the 
same way as other charges are recovered by them. 
The board will find it easier to recover them, and it 
would be a cheaper way of doing it than by local 
people in the counties. At present I believe they find 
it very easy to recover charges and loans made to 
tenants, and the loans that are made on glebe land. 
I know they would find it easier than anybody else, 
and it could be done cheaper. 

1183. Mr. Barry . — Would they find it easier to do 
it than through the county cess ? — I think the only 
thing which could be collected with advantage 
through the county cess would be the maintenance 
charges. I think the payments ought to be to the 
Board of Works, for money which has to go to them 
direct and not through any county. For instance, 
the poundage for collection of county cess varies from 
Is. to Id. in the £, whereas the Board of Works can 
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] e vv it much cheaper than that. They do it through it would be fair to charge the inhabitants 1 — In Jim. 5 . 1887. 
their solicitor. this case perhaps it would ; some of the corporation ^ ^ am 

11S4. It is a cheaper way of collecting it 1 — Far have already been trying to get it done. Some Barrington, 
cheaper. Then as to question 8 — “ Area of contri- of their sewage discharges into this river, and it jun. 
bution (a) should charge be borue by towns in district, is most injurious when it goes in there, to have it 
and if so, in what proportion ? ” — I think it ought lying down on the lands. Then with regard to the 
to be decidedly borne bv towns, if the town is actually question — *• Should all land in river basin be made to 
relieved from floods, but not otherwise. contribute whether directly benefited or not ? If so, 

1185. The Chairman . — Not from a sanitary point in what proportion? I think all the land in the river 

of view? Supposing a town is very low lying and basin should be made to contribute to the maintenance 

that the floods do it a great deal of damage, I know rate only, if not directly benefited, and I think that 
if I were preparing the schedule of the district I it should be made to contribute at an acreable rate 
should put a heavy charge on that town, but where a The reason why I think it should be at an acreable 
town is on elevated land, perhaps at some little rate, and why all lands within the catchment district 
distance away from the district, I do not think that should contribute, is this. I think for any river a 
town ought to be made contribute. maintenance rate is almost absolutely necessary ; and 

1186. Is it not often a fact that a town at a distance I do not see at all why men in one place whose lands 

from the low land, is very much subject to malaria, happen to be lying lower down, and are flooded by the 
from the low lying flooded land? — A doctor could water from other people’s lands, which comes down 
answer that question better than I could. and collects on theirs, if they have sufficient en- 

1187. I thought that was notorious? — I should enterprise to undertake works to improve their own 

jt is notorious. lands, should be made to pay for the maintenance of 

1188. That the health of a town is affected by the channels which are used to carry off the water from 

flooding of the low lands although it may not be other people’s lands,, it may he fifty miles away. I will 
l!ooded°itself ? — If the low lands are in the immediate give you a case in point. That is the Mulkear 
vicinity, I should think it would be benefited, but I Drainage District. The catchment basin of this 
think that it would be very difficult to assess the district is a very large tract of country, and the lands 
amount it should pay. improved were some of the most valuable in the 

1189. Would it not be fair to tax a town situate in county of Limerick, and therefore some of the most 

the neighbourhood of flooded land, if the sanitary valuable in Ireland. A portion of those lands was a 
condition of the town be improved by the drainage of regular swamp. The greater part of the year you 
the lowland, although the town itself may not be could only boat over them, because the water came 
subject to floods ? — I think it would be undoubtedly down from the hills in such rapid torrents, and instead 
in the abstract fair, but it would be almost impossible of getting off through the natural course, they 
to ascertain the correct amount of taxation to put flowed back against the current of the more 
upon it. If you look at what the effect of the inser- sluggish river, and ponded on these lands. We 
tion of a clause of that sort would be upon the undertook works there as. engineers to protect these 
formation of districts, I think it would be well to lands, and the only thing we did on the low 
leave it out altogether, because towns at present in lying lands was to bank them and straighten the 
this country are subject to a heavier taxation than the river. But down below where the rapid river joined 
country as a rule. Then if you taxed them you should the dead one, wo did a considerable amount of work, 
give them some voice in the assenting or dissenting, in order to. carry the water off when it came down, so 
and if you gave them any voice in the assenting or as to give it an outlet. There was a man who lived 
dissenting, the valuation of towns being so high in about three miles below the end of the district, whose 
comparison to other places they would swamp all the lands were always flooded more or less, but after these 
counties. You would find it difficult to persuade them works were constructed, the floods came down so 
that they derived advantage from it at all, and the much more rapidly, that where he only had six inches 
effect would be, that wherever a town came in you of water before, lie had one foot of water afterwards, 
would not have your district formed. That was in reality little or no injury to him, because 

1190. Mr. Pirn. — You mentioned with reference to where there are six inches of water, the fact of having 
one of the cases where you said that drainage was another six inches in depth makes little difference, 
required in the county of Limerick, that the drainage However, he took an action against us and he suc- 
would be a great advantage to the health of the ceeded. It was tried, and the decision appealed from, 
locality? — Yes. There is one I have mentioned— and a special Act of Parliament was subsequently 
Ballinacurra. It is close to the town I live in, and passed with regard to it, but he got £600 damages 
there is another point I forgot to mention with regard against the Drainage Board, the judges holding that if 
to that. There is a lowlying swamp which lies all we had confined ourselves to banking our own lands 
round part of the town, and is flooded both by tide sufficiently high to prevent the water coming on them, 
water and by floods ; but it could be easily relieved by we were perfectly entitled to do it, but where we had 
arterial drainage. The majority of the land is owned interfered with the channel of the river a little lower 
by one landowner, and he is an old gentleman, down, we were not entitled to do it. We could have 
He says he will not incur any charge himself — banked our own lauds with the same effect so far as 
he lives a long way away— by reason of having damage was concerned, but it would have cost more to 
drainage works there and he does not think it do it than it cost for the outlet below. Yet the judg- 
would be fair to his successors, but if the tenants ment was that we could not prevent water from 
will agree to pay the whole charge, he will assent to people’s lands fifty miles away ponding on ours (except 
the formation of a district. A great many of the by banking) if by doing that we sent our water down 
tenants round are most anxious that it should be on somebody else. 

done. A deputation went round and saw the tenants ; 1 193. Mr. Barry.— 1 thought you said the judgment 

and all the tenants assented to pay the charge with the was you could embank but could not cut ? — The judg- 
exception of one miserable fellow who has four acres, ment was that though we had only protected our own 
He will not assent, and until he assents the landlord will lands, the way we had done it was wrong, although in 
nob assent, and consequently the work cannot be the other way it would have had the same effect, 
done. 1194. Was that expressed in the judgment? — The 

1191. You say the health of the town in that judgment was that if we had banked we should not 

locality suffers very much ? — Yes. have been liable. ,, ... 

1192. Is not that a case in which you think it would 1195. You would not have been liable although the 

be reasonable to charge the town. Do not you think effect would have been the same ? xac y . 
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1196. Mr. Abernel/iy. — Does not that point to the 
necessity that in all these cases the upper and lower 
reaches of the river should be treated as a whole — that 
you should have a general system that should em- 
brace both the outlet and the upper part of the river 1 
— Precisely. 

1197. The Chairman. — We have had an opinion 
given that it would be better instead of confining a 
Board to a county or district, it should embrace the 
whole of a drainage district, whether it included two 
or more counties 1 — Certainly. 

1198. And that a surveyor should be appointed like 
a county surveyor, for the district so effected by the 
drainage ? — I shall be making that suggestion further 
on with regard to the maintenance only ; but I think 
the construction of the works at present is not limited 
to one county, because I could give you several dis- 
tricts which run into two or three counties ; 
but with regard to the maintenance, I think it should 
be borne by whatever lands contribute their water to 
the river. 

1199. Mr. Barry. — Would you give your reasons 
for saying that the whole district should contribute to 
the maintenance, and that they should not necessarily 
contribute to the first costs ? — My reason is this — sup- 
posing a man buys a property, he buys it with all its 
natural disadvantages. He knows what they are, and 
he buys it with his eyes open. Therefore, if he wants 
to improve that hereafter why should he ask people 
fifty mil es away to contribute towards the improve- 
ment of his land ? On the other hand, it is quite fair 
that people who live fifty miles away should contribute 
to the maintenance of the channel because their water 
passes through it, and, but for the channel being main- 
tained, their water would do damage to other people. 

1200. Take a district that is intermediate between 
a district near the mouth of a river and an upland 
district, and the upland district begins to drain its 
waters down on the middle district by improved 
channels ; and as a consequence the middle district 
becomes more flooded than it was before — who is then 
to pay for freeing the middle district from the water 
that is sent down upon them and beyond them by 
somebody else at a time subsequent to the purchase ? 
— My answer is this — that such a tiling could never 
occur in practice — that in the Commission I suggest 
the whole thing would be put into the same district at 
once. 

1201. But many of those districts are already in 
operation ? — Yes ; and where they are in operation 
wherever it is necessary to improve a river the river 
should be improved ; and if lands along the river are 
improved say 5s. an acre by doing the works upon them 
they should be taxed for that in proportion to the 5s. 
an acre. But the maintenance of the whole district 
should be charged upon every person whose water falls 
into that improved channel. 

1202. Mr. Abemethy. — And I suppose you would 
suggest that no section of a river should be improved, 
whether it is the middle or upper, without reference 
to the outlet ? — Without reference to the outlet I think 
the people in the middle of a river might be allowed 
to improve their places provided they freed all the 
river down below them, and that it was all put into 
one district. With regard to the people above they 
might subsequently do their portion or they might be 
left out altogether. 

1203. Mr. Barry. — This is taking the case of a dis- 
trict that has not been commenced at all. But follow 
out my case a little further — supposing in the instance 
that I gave the middle district is now unable to free 
itself from the water without damaging the lower dis- 
tricts, by putting more water down upon the lower dis- 
tricts ; is the middle district then to pay for the expense 
of improving the lower district ? — Certainly not. 

1204. You would tax the whole? — I would tax the 
lower district to the extent to which it was improved, 



and I would attach the balance upon the whole catch- 
ment basin. 

1205. You mean supposing an improvement took 
place on the lower district ancillary to the fact of 
carrying off the upland water from the districts above 
you would charge the lower district to the extent of 
the improvement, and the balance you would put upon 
the whole district? — Exactly. 

1206. Therefore to that extent your answer is to be 
qualified when you say that none of the expenses of 
first construction should fall upon the lower district ? 
— That is in the case of districts which are not yet 
constructed — where it is in prospect only. 

1207. Mr. Pirn. — Supposing you had a case in which 
it would take £50,000 to make the whole district 
right, and when you came to assess that on the lauds all 
that you could really charge on the land was £35,000 
within the district for improved value ? — I would not 
in that case do the district. 1 would not do any 
district that was not paying as a whole. 

1208. In order to see whether I understand what 

you mean I will put one more question. You mean 
that if a new district will not pay per se in the im- 
provement to the land you would not do it at all ? 

Certainly. It would be a great mistake I think to do 
it, it would be throwing away money. 

1209. Mr. Barry. — Therefore it comes to this, that 
the indirect advantages to which reference has been 
made, are to be set aside and treated as of no value 1— 
If the indirect advantages could be shown to be equal 
to the difference in this case put forward by Mr. Pim 
that would be a consideration as to whether it was a 
paying transaction or not. 

1210. But I mean advantages that you cannot turn 
into money? — Well, you must measure them in some 
way by money. For instance, the chairman put an 
estimate of two or three deaths per thousand ; if a 
tax was to be put on for that it would have to be 
turned into money, but I think that it would be very 
difficult to do it. The deaths might have been, some 
people would think, an advantage instead of a dis- 
advantage. With reference to the first suggestion I 
made as to the appointment of inspectors if you 
noticed I only said that they should have power to 
extend the works below the proposed district. I would 
not give them powers to extend them above to the 
people who never want them extended at all. It is 
only with reference to the efficiency of the works, and 
the works might be very efficiently carried out for the 
lower district, without reference to lands higher up. 

1211. But assume that the land above were bene- 
fited ? — I would not give them power to extend into 
that unless the people above assented ; I would not 
give power to improve a man’s land in spite of himself, 
except for the protection of others. 

1212. The Chairman. — But is not it true that all 
the drainage below the district would to a certain 
extent carry off the water of the upper district ? — I 
would charge them with the maintenance of it, but 
not for the original cost. 

1213. Although they might be benefited by it? — 
I do not think they would be benefited by it except 
indirectly in some of those advantages which could 
not be measured by money. 

1214. For instance, take the case you have given, 
where the deepening of the river had rendered useless 
a man’s drain that went under the river. By deepening 
the river by two or three feet below the drain you 
had rendered that drain useless ? — Yes. 

1215. And yet you benefited that man’s land in 
another way ? — Yes. 

1216. And necessarily carried off the water from 
the upper land much quicker ? — Yes, but he was the 
lowest man in the district. We would not have done 
that if he was up above us because we need not have 
gone near him at all. 

1217. Assuming that the upper land is only two or 
three feet above the lower land, and you deepen the 
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river say six feet, surely you benefit then the upper 
land that is only two feet above the land upon which 
you deepen the river ; should not the upper landlord 
then pay 1 — Certainly he should, and that would form 
part of that district. Under the present Act you 
have power to tax him. Presuming him to be a 
dissentient, I would give the bare majority of one- 
half power to carry it, and that would compel him to 
pay. ' . 

1218. I thought you said just now, in answer to 
another question, that the upper landowner shonld 
not be taxed for any benefit he might gain by im- 
provement in the land of the lower district ? — Yes, 
but 1 was supposing a district in which there was 
some natural intervening point — some obstacle which 
naturally divided it into two districts : supposing one 
basin low down here and the next basin thirty or 
fifty feet higher up, I would not include that district 
unless they wished to do so. 

1219. That I can understand ; but the words 
<( upper ” and “ lower ” mean one foot as well as fifty 
feet? — They do; but then I think no inspector would 
sanction a district in which a man was left out al- 
though his lands were benefitted, when he was quite 
close to the place. 

1220. I understood you to give a decided opinion 
that the upper landowner should not be taxed ? — I 
was speaking of where there was some natural for- 
mation of land dividing it into two districts, an upper 
and a lower one. I would say it was allthelower district 
in the case that you last put to me. It would be all, 
properly speaking, the 1 ower district then. Resuming 
my paper — I think I stopped at the acreable rate 
question. The reason I think the acreable rate would 
be a fair one is because every acre contributes in or 
about the same quantity of water to be carried off, and 
therefore every acre should pay the same rate. 

1221. Mr. Pirn. — Then you would put it upon the 
acreage and not upon the valuation 1 ? — Yes, certainly, 
for maintenance — not for the original works. “ It 
has been suggested that the Government should take 
the initiative ” — that is with regard to question 9 — 
“or give special help in the formation of drainage 
districts.” I will read you my reply to that — “ There 
are very many places in Ireland in which drainage 
works could be advantageously executed, but where 
owing to distance from and bad markets or long and 
diffi cult, communication with them, it would not pay 
to carry out works with money borrowed at five per 
cent., the present minimum rate charged for these 
loans ; but where some public employment is badly 
wanted every year to enable labourers to live in any 
state but that of the most abject misery, and in which a 
comparatively trifling expenditure would have the most 
salutary effect in checking crime and lawlessness, and 
in correcting disaffection.” The Government have 
recognized that princple many times by instituting 
relief works. “For these reasons I think the best 
help the Government could give would be to lend the 
money necessary for the execution of these works at 
the lowest rate compatible with the repayment of 
loan, and the interest at which it is borrowed extended 
over a considerable period of years, say sixty-five, 
especially when this can be done without any loss to 
the Public Treasury, when the producing power of the 
country can be considerably increased thereby, and the 
condition of the people improved, The Tx-easury can 
borrow at three per cent., and £3 10s. 4 cl. per annum 
will repay principal and interest in sixty-five years 
and leave a profit. Many men hesitate to assume 
the whole burden of repaying loans of this sort, 
when their heirs (often those in whom they take 
no interest) will obtain the profit of their expendi- 
ture ; while if they knew that the term of repay- 
ment would be extended over such a period, that 
those who came after them would have to bear 
their own share of the charge, they would gladly 



assent. One instance I can give about that is, that of /an. *, 168 T. 
the old gentleman I mentioned just now. Ho will ^ 
not assent to it because he is a very old man, but Barrington, 
if it was a very much smaller charge, and he jon. 
knew it would be distributed over other people 
as well as himself, in all probability he would 
assent. “ I do not think there are many places 
in which the Government could take the initia- 
tive with advantage. It was tried before under the 
Act of 1842 (5th & 6th Victoria, cap. 89), and I 
have not heard that the result was such as to encour- 
age a renewal of the attempt.” I cannot offer you 
any evidence at all upon that point, but that is what 
the general opinion is. I think, then, in reply to 
query 10 — “ What precautions, if any, should be 
taken to prevent drainage districts being formed in 
such a way as to injuriously affect other districts, 
either by the omission of areas which ought, for phy- 
sical i-easons, to be included with them, or by direct 
injury in the way of increased floods.” Upon that I 
say I think the best px-ecaution that could be taken 
would be the appointment of the three inspectors 
which I suggested in the first instance under the head 
of alterations to the existing Acts. The 43rd & 

44th Victoria is another point I would suggest with 
reference to it. This Act was passed with reference 
to the Mulkear Drainage. As soon as this judgment 
was given against us everybody thought it was a very 
hard case that the Board should have to pay £600. 

But the result was that thereupon a great number of 
cases were trumped up, and since then all the tenants 
below think they have got a milch cow in the Drainage 
Board, and consequently this Act was passed with refer- 
ence to that very case. In this Act there are additional 
powers given to construct works outside the limits of 
the district, but there is no power to tax people whose 
lands might be benefited by that. In the case in 
which the man recovered the £600 against us his land 
had always been covered to the extent of six inches 
or a foot of water. Now, manifestly, if the river was 
improved there so that his lands were protected from 
flooding he ought to contribute towards the cost. 

1222. Mr. Abernathy. — I thought you said the 
floods had increased to two feet ? — They had increased 
to some extent. We should bear some portion of it, 
but he should bear some portion of it also. 

The Chairman. — The point was that as a matter of 
fact six inches would run off the land much quicker 
than two feet. 

1223. Mr. A barnelhy. — But two feet would flood 
more land 1 ? — No, because the laird shelved in very 
rapidly there. The fact of lxis having six inches of 
water on his land shows that he would be benefited, 
and therefore he ought to contribute. 

1224. Mr. Pirn. — But if you had left him only as 
he was?— But I am speaking now only with reference 
to the construction in the first instance. The river 
has been improved since, but it has been improved at 
our expense. 

1225. And he has paid nothing for it ? — He has 
paid nothing for it, and we had no power to tax him. 

1226. Mr. Barry. — Not only that, but he got £600 
in his pocket? — Part of it. 

1227. The Chairman. — And the outlet has been 
improved into the bargain l — Yes ; but I think part 
of the £600 went in the improvement. I think the 43 
<fc 44 Vic., c. 27, should be amended somewhat as fol- 
lows; — That in sub section 2 the words “and confirmed 
by Parliament,” should be omitted and a section added, 
giving the Provisional Order, without Parliamentary 
confirmation, the same validity as if such confirmation 
had been obtained, and in the last clause of section 3 the 
following words should be added, to make the section 
read as follows : — “ And the amount mentioned in 
such order shall be charged upon all the lands within 
the catchment basin of the district.” That is to give 
the Board of Works power to make the Provisional 
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Order ■without the ratification of Parliament being 
necessary. Now we were paying, in this case, not for 
our own water, but for the water of people a long 
way above us. We had simply protected our own 
lands and sent it further on. Therefore the people 
above should pay some portion of the £600, and 
not make us pay all ; and the omission of the words, 
“ In making such order the Commissioners shall have 
regard to the final award under the Drainage and 
Improvement of Land Act (Ireland), 1863, in the dis- 
trict for which such order shall be made.” That is, I 
would give them power to tax this mandown below, and 
whatever damages he had sustained I would charge 
upon the whole catchment basin ; and I would omit 
the clause with regard to the final award, because 
that fixes the cost of the works upon our lands or 
the intermediate district. A further clause should, 
in my opinion, be added, providing that after the 
commencement of the works of any district — at pre- 
sent any person inside the district is prevented from 
taking any action against the Board at all ; he must 
go to an arbitrator ; but persons outside the limits of 
the district can take action as this man did — I say 
where any person possessing property outside the 
limits of the district thinks his property injuriously 
affected by the works, he shall have power to petition 
the Board of Works to appoint an arbitrator to inquire 
into the matter, who, upon a sum of £50 being depo- 
sited with them as security for his costs, shall appoint 
an arbitrator as provided in the Act of 1S63, who 
shall have the same power and rights as are there 
given ; the £50 to be forfeited in the event of the 
arbitrator deciding against the claimant. All the 
costs, charges, damages, or expenses of the Drainage 
Board to be levied out of the maintenance rate or 
charged upon the proprietor and occupiers of all lands 
within the catchment basin, as defined in the final 
award. I put that in, because when a person is 
injured below the district it is by the water which we 
send on to them, und which we collect on the whole 
catchment basin, and not by our water alone. There- 
fore it would be fair to charge any damages that people 
get down below the district upon the catchment basin, 
and not upon the lands actually improved. The right 
of traverse of the award of arbitrator given by section 
26 of the 26 & 27 Vic. completely does away with 
whatever advantages may be derived from his appoint- 
ment. Either this right of appeal should be done 
away with altogether, or some more impartial tri- 
bunal than an ordinary jury substituted for it. At 
present the expenses of the arbitrator, where you have 
a crotchety person to deal with, is completely thrown 
away. You have to bring an arbitrator down — he 
decides, and the man only makes his decision a peg 
upon which to hang a claim for further damages, and 
he appeals to a sympathetic jury and gets absurd 
damages. Therefore you should take away the right 
of appeal altogether and leave it to the arbitrator, 
who would be much more likely to form a correct 
judgment than a jury. My experience being that a 
jury always gives a far greater amount of compen- 
sation against a public company or Drainage Board 
than the circumstances of the case require. I think 
that is everybody’s experience also. 

1228. The Chairman . — Then you would leave it 
either to the judge or to the arbitrator ? — I would 
leave it either to the arbitration of three including 
an umpire, or to a judge. A better course, perhaps, 
would be, that where any person possessing lauds 
outside the limits of the district feels himself 
aggrieved in any way, upon his depositing £50 with 
the Board of Works, they shall direct the Drainage 
Board to appoint one arbiti-ator and the complainant 
another, the Board having power to appoint an umpire, 
and failing the Drainage Board attending to this 
direction, the Board of Works should have power to 
appoint the arbitrator for them, no appeal being given 
from their decision. I think it would be very neces- 



sary for the Board of Works to appoint the umpire 
and not the two arbitrators, to prevent jobs, because 
it is possible the Drainage Board might be in 
sympathy with the claimant and appoint two arbi- 
trators who would run together. There is one point 
that I think might be very well added ; it is not 
exactly arterial drainage, but it is a kindred thing — 
reclamation. 

1229. From the sea or from rivers? — From both ; 
but it is a thing in which a vast amount of work might 
be done, and the greater part of it much more 
advantageously than arterial drainage. 

1230. Mr. Abernethy. — Define what you mean by 
reclamation ? — I mean reclaiming slob lands and pro- 
tecting them from floods. 

1231. From the sea or from rivers ? — From rivers. 

1232. The Chairman. — What occurred to my miud 
was what we have seen so frequently — immense areas 
of flat land that are constantly subject to floods and 
rendered almost valueless, in which by a little embank- 
ment on either side you would reclaim that land at a 
very slight cost? — Yes. 

1233. Mr. Abernethy. — There are large areas of land, 
which irrespective of arterial drainage, could be re- 
claimed by embankments ? — Yes, thereis no doubt of it. 

1234. The Chairman. — Is that your suggestion ?— 
Certainly ; and it is land which would be worth T3 
an acre when i-eclaimed. 

1235. Mr. Barry. — Ido not think we are at liberty 
to consider the question as to reclamation from the 
sea ? — Not from the sea ; it is reclamation from rivers 
I am speaking of. 

1236. Mr. Abernethy. — It is prevention of floods, 
irrespective of arterial drainage ? — It is. Then, I say, 
the deposit of £50 I consider an absolute necessity to 
prevent trivial claims being trumped up, which I know 
to have been done in many instances, and an utterly 
absurd amount’ of damages awarded by a sympathetic 
jury. I know of a case the other day, of a man who 
had most valuable land which was completely swamped 
and flooded, and all that we did there was practically 
to put up a bank. We drained the river of course, but 
the only damage done to him was a spoil bank being 
made upon his land, which protected him from flood, 
and he came against us with an action. An arbitrator 
had awarded him £60 or £70 for the damage done to 
him; he appealed to a jury, and he got a view jury 
who gave him £600. 

1237. The Chairman. — So that for improving ki3 
land he got £600 damages? — Exactly; whereas, if 
he had sufficient energy to do it himself, he would 
have had to spend money on it and lose the land into 
the bargain. And I know of another case in the 
same district. They have all been looking upon the 
Drainage Board as a milch cow. There was one case 
in which a man had built a labourer’s cottage close to 
the road; attached to this there was an old 
sandy haggard containing about twenty-five perches ; 
one heavy flood the water came up to the threshold 
of the door, as it had often done before, and yet he 
came at us and got £50 damages for an old haggard 
the fee-simple of which was not worth £5, therefore 
I think that the deposit of the £50 would be 
absolutely necessary ; and if it had been left to an 
umpire this man would have lost his £50. The pro- 
visions of the present Acts as to purchase of lands and 
for determining amount of compensation are most 
cumbrous and expensive to put in operation, and in 
the case of small districts increase the expenditure 
on this item altogether beyond a reasonable proportion 
to the cost of works. I have heard of one case in 
which it cost over £90 to award less than £40. In 
my opinion the necessities of the case would be fully 
met by repealing sections 23, 24, 25, 26, and 30 of 
the 26th & 27th Victoria, and substituting for them 
a clause providing that if the owner of any property 
within the district required for works, or injured 
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thereby, is not satisfied with the amount of compen- 
sation provided for him by the Drainage Board, under 
Compensation Schedule B, or with the accommodation 
works provided for him (one of the schedules which 
you have to lodge before you propose any district is 
a compensation schedule), and if a man is not satisfied 
with the amount provided for him in this Schedule B, 
or with the accommodation works provided for him, 

[ would make this provision : — if the compensation 
claimed, or value of the accommodation works is less 
than £50, the owner shall have the right of appeal to 
anv two or more Justices of the Peace sitting at the 
nearest Petty Sessions Court to the lands proposed to 
be taken. The magistrates after hearing appellant 
and the Drainage Board, to whom fourteen clear days 
notice shall be given, may, if they think fit, visit the 
lands, and shall then under their hands certify the 
amount of compensation which the appellant may 
receive, no appeal being given from their decision, no 
costs to be given except car-hire or expense incurred 
by the magistrates in visiting the lands, who may 
further order that either or both parties shall bear the 
same. In small districts— suppose one of £2,000 
(and I believe districts have been adopted in which 
the expenditure was only £500) there is a very small 
mar-dii from which to give compensation to anybody, 
and it is absurd to bring an arbitrator down from 
Dublin to award perhaps £10 at a cost of £100. The 
Justices of the Peace would not shirk the duty at all ; 
they would be by far the best people, understanding, 
as they do, the district, to ascertain any amount of 
damages under £50 ; and there would be no need to 
rive any appeal from their decision while the amount 
was limited to that sum. And it would be most 
necessary to prevent costs, because there are wretched 
little country attorneys who trump up cases for the 
sake of making costs. One such case came under my 
notice the other day, in which we were rebuilding a 
bridge. An attorney wrote to a friend of his — who 
toldlt to me, — to say that if there was a ny damage or 
accident going on he hoped he would put it in his 
way. Now that was a direct incentive to a man to 
drive over it at night, have an accident, and get up a 
case for costs. '1 herefore I think no solicitors’ costs 
should be awarded. If the amount awarded is over £50 
then either the Drainage Board or the appellant shall 
have the right of appointing a properly qualified civil 
engineer each, as arbitrators, who shall have power 
to decide the whole matter, and make such order as 
they think fit as to the costs, and failing their not 
being able to agree then the Board of Works shall 
appoint a proper person as umpire, the usual rules as 
to arbitrations to govern their decision, and the 
question of costs ; whichever party appeals from the 
magistrates’ decision to lodge £50 with the Board of 
Works as security for the costs of the umpire. The 
Drainage Board should, however, have the right of 
entering upon the lands or taking up the property, 
pending the decesion of either magistrates or arbitra- 
tors upon lodging to the credit of- the Commissioners 
of Public Works in the Bank of Ireland, or as they 
may direct, the amount provided as compensation 
under Schedule B, for the property in dispute, and 
upon the matter being decided the latter shall pay to 
the person entitled to receive it, the amount of com- 
pensation which has been awarded, and if mere is 
awarded than has been deposited with them shall add 
the difference to the loan made to the Drainage Board. 
I think that would be a most necessary clause ; because 
when works are going on it is absolutely necessary to 
take up one particular piece of land, and you will 
often be tempted to give more than its value for it, 
for the sake of getting possession of it. I know in 
Kerry there was a case in which it was absolutely 
necessary to get a haggard to place spoil upon for a 
contractor who was doing some works, and we had to 
give £30 for a wretched little haggard that was not 
worth £5. If it was lodged in this way in the 
bank to the credit of the Commissioners of Public 
Works, there would be ample security for the money 



being paid, although the amount deposited was not as Jan. », issr. 
much as was awarded. At present your loan is made Mr - k viniam 
up of so much for the compensation and so much for Harrington, 
the works, but if a provision was put in that the jun. 

Board of Works should pay the difference, and add it 
to the amount of the loan it would make it all 
right. 

1238. Mr. Pirn. — Have you the power of getting 
possession at present by lodging the money in the 
Court of Chancery ?— No, but you have the Land 
Clauses Act — a most expensive thing where you 
want to buy only £50 worth of property. A clause 
might be inserted with advantage, limiting compen- 
sation for mills and mill dams to such as had been 
■worked regularly for some twelve consecutive months, 
during the last fifteen years. I know a case of a 
mill that is interfering with a very valuable district — 
there are two cases in which two men bought the 
mills the other day ; and just keep the wheel 
turning round, with nobody there at all, for the 
sake of claiming compensation if the district is ever 
formed. 

1239. Mr. Barry. — Have you foi-med any opinion 
as to giving the whole of the catchment basin any 
voice in the formation of sub-districts ? — No, and I 
do not think it would be necessaiy either, because 
they should pay for it under any circumstances. At 
the present moment I think there should be a District 
Maintenance Board for every river, whether it was 
ever improved or not. 

1240. Mr. Pim. — Would you have the same Board 
for the whole of the river ? — Certainly, and its tribu- 
taries. 

1241. Mr. Barry. — Have you formed any opinion 
as to whether it was necessary that they should be 
consulted before a sub district was formed within the 
district of the catchment basin 1— I think not; I 
would have the same Board do works on the sub- 
district. 

1242. You would only have one Board for the 
whole of the catchment basin'! — Yes, excepting in the 
case of a very large district. Take the Shannon for 
instance. 

1243. I thought your evidence was directed to the 
formation of small districts? — I am supposing now 
that there is no Maintenance Board on any river, 
except where the works have been carried out. That 
is the Case under the present Act, and that is the case 
I am assuming. There you would have a small Board 
appointed before the Maintenance Board. 

1244. In a new district? — Yes. 

1245. The Chairman — You mean that in every 
case there should be one Board for the entire catch- 
ment basin? — Yes, except in the case of very large 
rivers, such as the Shannon. 

124G. I was going to put that case to you ? — I think 
you should have one for the Suck, one for the Mul- 
kear, and one for all of those that were not really 
large streams. In the Suir and some of those rivers, 
you could not have one Maintenance Board for the 
whole river. 

1247. Take the Barrow ?— I think not. At pre- 
sent there is a Commission appointed to construct 
certain works that could be done by one Board ; but 
if a tributary comes in 50 miles below where these 
works cease, there should be a separate Board for that 
river, because the other Board would take no interest 
in it whatever. I think the question as to the recla- 
mation should come in under head 5, that is, “ What 
changes in the law are needed in order that districts 
still requiring drainage may be relieved.” There is 
no doubt reclamation is drainage, banking and pre- 
venting waters from flooding low lying lands. 

1248. Mr. Barry. — But is it arterial drainage in the 
same sense as deepening or embankment of rivers ? — 

I think so, because it is first embanking and then 
arterial drainage, and in addition to that it is gene- 
rally taken in hand in connection with the deepening 
of the river which is banked. 

1 249 I do not think we ought to go into the question 

I 
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of reclamation from tidal estuaries? — Probably not 
under the head of arterial drainage, although money 
lias been lent by the Board of Works for doing it, and 
is being lent every day. There is a large loan at present 
for that purpose for the Clare Slob Reclamation Works. 
However, if you hear what I have to say upon the 
subject, you can decide whether it comes within the 
scope of your inquiry or not. W e have a Board formed 
on the River Cashen, and are actually at work ; but 
there is further improvement that might be done if 
we might apply some money to reclaim the land — in 
fact, I think we could do it under any circum- 
stances. The question would be to whom the land 
reclaimed would belong, and how the profits should 
be divided. 

1250. Mr. Pim. — That is, to combine a certain 
amount of reclamation with the arterial drainage 1 — 
Certainly. The operations under these Acts might 
with great advantage be also extended to reclamation 
of slob lands by the insertion of a clause giving the 
Board of Works power to constitute a Reclamation 
Board and District, on a memorial of any person or 
persons who will lodge the necessary plans, and de- 
posit and give security of either other lands (which 
need not be contiguous to the lands to be reclaimed), 
money securities, stocks, house property, or other 
estate, the annual value of which shall not be less than 
one-half of the annual charge arisingfrom proposed loan, 
and giving memorialists the power to purchase slob 
lands from the Board of Trade or other owners who shall 
sell to them, either at a price agreed mutually upon or 
fixed by arbitration ; provided the proprietors of the 
lands adjoining the lands to be reclaimed, and to whom 
they must be first offered, refuse to purchase at the 
same rate, and to bind themselves to carry out the 
proposed works. I know a great quantity of land along 
the estuary of the Shannon which could be reclaimed 
if power was given to do that. The man who owns 
the property next this land which might be reclaimed 
is the only person at present who has the right to borrow 
the money, and he hesitates very often about taking the 
whole burden on his shoulders ; but I know lots of 
places where several men would gladly join and give 
security to purchase lands and reclaim them. It 
would lead to a great amount of work, and an 
immense quantity of valuable land being added 
to the country. In the case of the Cashen drainage 
the present works are confined to sinking two 
lai-ge cuts at the mouth of the river. The river 
c.nne down in a curve originally, and the sea came 
up in another reverse curve, and between the two 
a dam formed across the river, which was increasing 
year by year ; so that, although the natural rise and 
fall of the tide outside this obstruction x-anged to about 
thirteen feet, inside it never fell more than eighteen 
inches below the high water level, the consequence 
being that the water never came below the level of the 
lands. We formed a Board, and we got a loan to make 
two heavy cuts at the mouth of the river to get through 
this, and to straighten the river and constx-uct con- 
crete training walls confining the liver to the new 
channel, so that the rush of the water will keep 
these cuts cleared and scoured in future. Now, thex-e 
is a huge area of land inside this. The river winds 
about and spreads over an enormous tract of slob land 
inside, and I think it may be necessary, in order to 
keep the channel to the proper depth, to construct 
groins sloping from the shore, the same as on the 
Rhine. 

1251. Mi\ Abemetliy. — You mean at an acute angle 
with the foreshore ? — Exactly. If this is done in time 
land will grow inside the groins, and will be most 
valuable; and if we as a Drainage Boax-d had the 
power to constnxct these groins, and to put, perhaps, a 
small bank along them, that would reclaim land 
which would far more than pay the whole chaige on 
the whole district, and make a pi-ofit into the bax-- 
gain. 

1252. But whex - e would the profit go to — who would 
the land belong to that was reclaimed ? — The Drainage 



Board at px-esent have not the right to buy land and 
to woi-k it. The adjoining proprietox-s would have the 
right to it ; but it would not be the money of the 
adjoining propx-ietors that would be in it — it would be 
the money of the Board. It would be altogether a 
vexy nice question: Undoubtedly it could be done 
with the greatest ease ; but who the property would 
belong to eventually would be the question. At pre- 
sent unless you get a special bill in Parliament a man 
has only a right to do what lies adjoining his own 
lands. 

With x-efei-ence to the maintenance, I thixxk there 
shoixld be a Maintenance Board on every river, whether 

special works had been constructed xxpon it or not 

that this boaixl should be nominated by the Boax-d of 
Woi'ks from amongst the persons who had to pay the 
gx-eatest amount of rates — tenants or landlords quite 
indiscriminately. I think the same px-oportion should 
be preserved between the two, as suggested for other 
Boards, that either this Boax-d or the Board of 
Works should have the appointment of a com- 
petent engineer, who should also act as secretary. 
That would be in order to save costs. I am main- 
tenance engineer and seex-etax-y to several Boax-ds 
now, and we have no difficulty at all in collecting the 
chax-ges, but wc have gx-eat difficulty in getting the 
Board to meet. I think the reason why the propor- 
tion should be kept so low as two to ten is, that you 
will find it much easier to get the tenants to attend a 
meeting than you will to get the landlords or the 
agents ; and unless you had it kept in a very small 
proportion the probabilities are that they would out- 
vote the othex-s. In my expiex-ience the gx-eatest diffi- 
culty to be met with under the present system is the 
extx-eme difficulty of getting a quorum of the members 
to attend. I know many districts upon which works 
have been executed, and in which the maintenance 
has. been entix-ely neglected for years, so that the 
works which have been carx-ied out have become alto- 
gether useless. To meet this, I would suggest the 
engineer should make an annual inspection and repox-t 
upon the state of the river in his chax-ge, and px-epare 
an estimate and schedule showing the i-ate which it 
would be necessax-y to stx-ike to carry on the works 
for that year — that he should then summon a meeting 
of the Board, and failing theix- attendance, should pre- 
sent the above documents to the Board of Works, 
who, if they approved of them, should direct him to 
publish notices, and send them to the members of the 
Maintenance Board, stating that as they had not 
attended the meeting the rate should now be struck, 
and x-equesting all pex-sons liable to lodge the rate in 
some bank which should be appointed tx-easux-ers, and 
fx-om which money could only be drawn by cheque, signed 
by two members of the Board and the seex-etax-y, or by 
order of the Commissioners of Public Works, on the 
seex-etax-y’s cheque in defined amounts. I know we have 
no difficulty in collecting the rate in that way in these 
districts, but unless we selected men that we could 
depend upon coming to the meeting when necessary, we 
never should have a meeting ; and even then it is diffi- 
cult to get one. I think that the engineer should 
obtain tenders for the necessary wox-ks, and have them 
executed by contract, subject to the supervision of 
the Maintenance Board, if they will act, and if not, to 
that of the Boax-d of Works. In reply to quex-y 3, 1 
have always found the powers given by the px-esent 
Act sufficient to enable the rate to be collected. 

1253. Mr. Barry. — Going back for a moment to 
No. 2, supposing the engineer neglects his duty ? — It 
would be a bad case then. 

1254. Is not he a paid servant of the maintenance 
board ? — He is ; and although the maintenance board 
neglected their duty, I think they would see that lie 
did not neglect his. 

1255. Mr. Pim. — How would they know if they 
never attended ? — They live along the lands, and they 
know right well when there is anything to complain 
of. He will get heaps of letters complaining of this 
and that trivial little thing, that he will have to go 
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and see to. The Board of Works in any case would 
have power to supersede him, and to supersede the 
whole Maintenance Board. 

1256. Mr. Barry . — I wanted to know how the 
Board of Works would be brought into operation. 
Supposing the engineer neglected his ditty, and did 
not do these necessary works, and the board of man- 
agement neglected (-heirs, how would the central Board 
of Works in Dublin know anything about it ? — Some- 
body would let them know. If there was any incon- 
venience from the work not being done they would 
certainly be let know of it. 

1 257. You mean I suppose from a resident occupier 

Besides that there is another thing ; the engineer and 

the secretary would have to be paid out of what rates 
he collected, and therefore he is pretty sure, in order 
to "et his own salary, to collect the rates at all events, 
anil in order to collect the rates it is necessary a visit 
to the district should be made. 

125S. The Chairman . — I think Mr. Barry referred 
more particularly to the neglect of the duty as regards 
the maintenance of the works themselves, both by the 
engineer and by the Board of Maintenance. How then 
would the notice come to the Board of Works? No 
doubt there are plenty of residents, either landowners 
or occupiers, who would see the works being neglected, 
and complain for their own sakes to the Board of 
Works?— Yes ; or they would attend the meeting in 
order to object to paying the charge,, and to the en- 
gineer going on collecting the charges and doing no 
works. I have always found the powers given by the 
present Act sufficient to enable the rate to be col- 
lected. But if you extend the. area of the districts 
considerably, it would be well to make a certificate 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary or by the Board 



of Works, sufficient evidence of the amount, and 
striking of the rate, so as to avoid bringing them to 
distant courts to prove the fact in person. As 
maintenance works are necessary to enable the 
river to carry off efficiently all the water which 
falls into it, I think that this rate should be an acre- 
able one, equal on all the lauds within the catchment 
basin of the river. It is, in my opinion, most unfair 
that the whole of this rate should fall upon those pro- 
prietors who have had sufficient energy to improve 
their own lands. Vide case of Mulkear. I do not 
apprehend any unsurmountable difficulty in the col- 
lection of this rate, as it could easily be ascertained, 
and calculated upon the area of each farm, and I think 
this rate should, like the county cess, be payable half 
by the landlord, and half by the tenant. 

1259. Mr. Pim . — In the case of mountain land, if 
you charge the maintenance on the area do not you 
thiuk you would be putting an excessive charge upon 
it ? — In the case of almost every district the main- 
tenance charge would be very small, and the area 
would be very large, so that it would not come to more 
than a fraction of a farthing per acre in all probability. 
In reply to query four — that is the relative advan- 
tages of large and small districts — I say : This, if done 
on a large scale, and all the rivers in one neighbour- 
hood or district put under ihe supervision of one chief 
officer, the rate would be a mere trifle, and the advan- 
tages derived by the tenants, labourers, and country, 
generally, would be enormous. 

1260. You have nothing to say upon the subject of 
navigation? — I have never had any professional en- 
gagement in works for navigation. 

Adjourned to to-morrow, at 10.30. 



EIGHTEENTH DAY— THURSDAY, JANUARY 6tii, 18S7, 

At 36, Merxuox-square, Dublin. 

Present Sir James Allport (Chairman) ; James Abernethy, Esq. ; J. W. Barry, Esq. ; J. T. 
Pim, Esq. 



Mr. John Hill called in and examined. 



1261. The Chairman . — Have you prepared any 
statemant to lay before us ? — I have. I have put my 
notes on the printed paper of questions you sent to 

1262. Perhaps you will kindly favour us with your 
remarks upon the first question in this list. I believe 
you are surveyor for the county of Clare ? — I am. 

1263. How long have you held that office? — Forty 
years. 

1261. And you are thoroughly acquainted of course 
with the whole district ? — I am. I am a member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and I have executed 
several Drainage Districts and have acted for the 
Board of Works as Inspector of six or seven Drainage 
Districts. The first question is as to Ihe importance 
of arterial drainage in Ireland. ' It is particularly 
applicable to the country, inasmuch as the centre part 
of Ireland is a depressed flat plain and the high 
grounds are round the coast, and the rivers 
have all their sources in the central part of 
Ireland, are of slow movement, and the slighest im- 
pediment floods the land on each side of them, so that 
arterial drainage is particularly applicable to this 
country. The advantage to arable land is in some 
cases to enable it to be utilized, and in every case in 
which it affects land, it improves it in value, as it can 
be tilled at all seasons and the produce is always in- 
creased in quality and quantity. In pasture land it 
changes the grasses. The aquatic and semi-aquatic 
grasses die out, and the apparent yield of grass is 
diminished in nearly every instance that came under 
my observation, but the quantity as well as the 
quality of the grass improved in a few years from two 



to four fold. At first the grass was diminished but it 
improved in quality. 

1265. Mr. Abernethy. — That is to say the character 
of the grasses was changed, aquatic grasses died out 
and other grasses took their places ? — Yes, but in the 
process of dying out it is apparently injured instead 
of improved. With regard to the effect of arterial 
drainage upon the climate of the district, that will be 
spoken of by people who are very much more com- 
petent to give an opiuiou upon it than I am, for it is 
a physical question. I know in small districts that I 
have been employed to drain, the improvement of the 
adjacent land has been very marked. I do not exactly 
understand the meaning of the question (b) “ Increase 
of rateable value,” except it applies to the land that 
is improved. There is no doubt that it increases in 
rateable value. 

1266. The Chairman.— It is more with reference to 
this question, — what increase in the rateable value 
has occured in consequenceof the improved drainage ? — 
That is of the laud ? 

1267. Yes? — Oh, there is no doubt about that at 
all. The value of the land is, in some cases, more 
than doubled, from that down to a small percentage of 
improvement according to the quality of the land. 

1268. Can you give us any approximate figures 
with regard to quantity and actual value ? — Well, I 
will take the instance of a district where there were 
2 000 acres of land drained in the county of Clare : 
the Six-mile-bridge district. It was drained under my 
own direction, and there were about 2,000 acres of 
laud relieved from floods and from the injurious m- 
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finance of water. The increase in value of that has 
been about £1,400 a year on 2,000 acres. 

1269. Mr. Pirn. — In the valuation for taxation 
purposes'? — Yes, in the valuation of the land. 

1270. The Chairman. — About 14s. per acre 1 ? — 
Yes, about that upon the whole of it : some was im- 
proved to 30s. an acre. 

1271. Mr. Barry. — How soon after the execution 
of the works does the new assessment for taxation 
take place 1 ? — I think they must be completed and 
executed seven years before they can make the new 
assessment. 

1272. The Chairman. — It may be quite right to 
give seven years, but what period does it take to show 
a decided improvement in the land? — In some of that 
land I have referred to, the improvement was im- 
mediate, because it relieved them from the danger of 
floods destroying the hay. 

1273. Varying from one, to two, three, or four 
veam — would the maximum of improvement occur at 
the end of two or three or four years ? — I should say 
in some parts of that, it took four years ; in some, the 
improvement was immediate ; becauseit relieved them 
from the danger of floods. 

1274. What was the value of the land before the 
drainage was effected? — As far as I recollect the 
highest value that was put upon it was about .£1 an 
acre. 

1275. And the drainage increased it up to about 
£1 16s. ? — Where I am speaking of, the land at £1 an 
acre was improved up to £2 10s. per statute acre. 

1276. Mr. Pirn. — You gave us a figure of the in- 
crease in value in certain places which you have had 
to do with ; was that the value to the farmer or for 
taxation purposes ? — To the farmer. 

1277. Can you give us any figure as to what the 
valuation for taxation purposes was increased by on 
that particular area that was drained ? — I could not. 

1278. And do they revalue at the end of seven 
years?— They do not— the valuation is not changed, it 
is only modified ; and I do not think they revalue it 
at the end of the seven years. It is a thing that I 
am not very conversant with. Then with regal'd to 
“ Improved communication by main roads and between 
farms.” I do not know that there is anything of that 
sort takes place to an appreciable extent 

1279. The Chairman. — Not in Clai'e? -No, nor 
any place in Ireland that I know of. 

1280. Mr. Pirn. — Are there not cases where the 
roads were occasionally impassable by reason of floods, 
and now, the floods being removed they ai - e open for 
traffic ? — It is impi'oveable to that extent ; but this 
question looked as if it pointed to new roads or new 
communications. 

1281. Mr. Abernethy. — If the land subject to floods 
becomes thoroughly drained, new and more efficient 
roads can be made? — Yes: they can; but that is 
inappreciable, I think. 

1282. Mr. Barry. — The Commission have seen 
some roads which are flooded in flood time, and 
where there are raised foot-paths for foot passengers 
to use, aud vehicles have to go through the water ? — 
Yes, that takes place in several places where there is 
no Arterial Drainage at all and where there are dips 
in the roads. 

1 283. The Chairnuin. — I suppose your remarks up 
to this moment apply chiefly to the drainage that has 
been effected in the Six-mile-bridge district? — Yes. 

1284. You do not go beyond that? — Not with re- 
gard to the valuation and the increase in value. 

1285. Several drainage schemes I see have been 
carried out in Clare? — Two large ones besides. I am 
sorry to say that the increase in value on them has 
not been so much as it ought to have been ; they are 
ineffectually drained. 

1286. To which do you allude? — The Fergus drain- 
age and the Quin drainage. 

1287. Mr. Abernethy. — In that answer as to the 
valuation of the land when drained, do you make any 
distinction between pasture and arable land? — We 



have very little arable land now, it is pasture chiefly. 
But I did make the distinction in estimating the im- 
provement, because it is here separated. With arable 
land, as soon as it is perfectly drained, they are en- 
abled to till it at once, which could not be done before. 

1288. The Chairman. — Your particular drainage 
extends from a place called Tom Graney down to Six- 
mile-bridge ? — It is near to Tom Graney. 

1289. Mr. Barry. — Is it your opinion that the 
winter floods ai'e of value to the callows ? — I am sure 
they are if they could be controlled, but I would not 
like to see the land subject to them. 

1290. Mr. Pirn. — But you say that where you drain 
grass lands the quality of the grass changes, you get 
different grasses growing? — Entirely. 

1291. Do you think that in the case of land subject to 
winter floods, if those winter floods were under con- 
trol, that you would get an improvement in the 
quality of the grass? — No, you would not. The 
irrigation of land does not improve or change the 
quality of the grass the same as drainage does. 

1292. You must get rid of the water altogether?— 
Altogether, if you want to change the grass. 

1293. Mr. Barry. — Is it your opinion that if the 
floods are excluded in the winter, as well as at other 
times of the year, you will reap greater advantages 
from a system of drainage than if the winter floods 
are allowed to overflow the callows? — That is my 
opinion, decidedly. 

1294. Mr. Pi m . — We have been told by some per- 
sons that the winter flooding in the neighbourhood of 
the Shannon is a great advantage ; that the water 
brings down what amounts to a sort of manuring of 
the land, are you of that opinion? — I am not. I am 
aware that this is the general opinion of the people 
along there, but they have had no opportunity of com- 
paring it with land that has been thoroughly drained. 

1295. Then you are of opinion that if the winter 
floods could be excluded altogether from the land in 
the neighbourhood of the Shannon, which is now sub- 
ject to winter floods, you would get an improved 
quality of grass upon this land ? — I have not the least 
doubt at all about it. There is next a question here 
— “ How far has advantage been taken of the facilities 
for promoting arterial drainage ? ” 

1296. The Chairman. — Then you pass over No. 2 
— have you no remai'k to make upon that — 
“ Amount of work remaining to be carried out with 
advantage to the land relieved or to the district in 
general?” — Yes, I have. Tn addition to the districts 
that have not been operated upon at all, I believe that 
nearly every district that I am acquainted with that 
has been drained under the Act of 1842 would require 
examination and consideration again — they are in- 
effectually drained. 

1297. That suggests one or two questions — first of 
all, have these drainage works been kept up ? — Some 
of them have. 

1298. Effectually? — I think so. 

1299. And others have not? — I will just take the 
two in Clare. The drainage of the Fergus has been 
kept up moderately effectually from the time it was 
concluded. 

1300. There you have a Drainage Board? — We 
have a Drainage Board, and they employ an engineer 
to look after the works, and pay for the expense of 
clearing the works. 

1301. How is the cost of that engineering paid — by 
the county ? — No, it is levied by a rate on the im- 
proved land. 

The Quin district was neglected for a time, and one 
of the proprietors, under the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament, applied to the Board of Works, and they 
got it drained — I mean the drains were cleaned out, and 
made as effectual as they were when it was opened, or 
said to be completed. 

1302. Have you anything else to suggest with the 
view to insure efficient works being made from time 
to lime, and the maintenance being continued from 
year to year, so as to keep up the efficiency of the 
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drainage ? — No, I have not, for this reason, that I 
consider the legislative or the legal powers to do so 
quite adequate, and that in case of negligence, any one 
of the owners or proprietors that is injured by the 
ne"lect of them, has a very summary remedy to 
compel them to adopt the maintenance of them. 

1303. Yes, but it appears that although they may 
have a summary remedy, they do not apply it. Would 
vou surest any Government official or surveyor who 
should "call upon these Drainage Boards from time to 
time to perform the necessary works ? — I would not. 

I think that if the people themselves are not alive to 
the advantage of maintaining the works, I would not 
meddle with them. 

1304. Mr. Pirn. — With regard to those two drainage 
districts in Clare that you mentioned, that are not as 
thoroughly kept up as they ought to be, do you thiuk it 
is entirely the fault of the people in the neighbour- 
] 100 d 1— No, that is not what I wish to convey at all ; 
but that they were originally inadequate. 

1305 You mean that the engineering was bad 
originally ? -Yes. 

130G. The Chairman— That alters the view alto- 
gether. Do you find from your own experience that 
the local Boards are anxious to keep up the efficiency 
of the drainage? — I only know one Board that has 
neglected to do so out of three. The Six-Mile-Bridge 
Board is effectually kept up at present ; so is the 
Fergus Drainage, so far as it was in their power to .do, 
from the time that it was said to be finished by the 
Drainage Commissioner's. 

1307. Now, as to No. 3. “ How far has advantage 

been taken of the facilities for promoting arterial 
drainage ” ?— According to Sir Thomas Larcom’s evi- 
dence before the Committee of the House of Lords in 
1853, there were 500 works applied for, and 122 have 
been carried out. That was under the Drainage 
Commissioners, and under the second Act, according 
to the report of the Board of Works in 1885, 39 
districts have been completed, 10 constituted since the 
date of the report, and a few more even since that. 

1305. And you put a query here— “ What- causes 
have prevented a more complete adoption of these 
Acts”? — would rather not say anything about the 
former Act ; it is gone now, and I suppose there never 
will be anything at all adopted similar to it. With 
regard to the last Act, when it was passed in 1863, 
the means of procuring funds to carry on the works 
were wholly inadequate for the circumstances of this 
country. The funds were to be borrowed on deben- 
tures, and a complicated system of procuring funds 
was enacted. Since then, that and several other 
defects in the Act have been remedied from time to 
time by Acts of Parliament, and now the whole of the 
funds are lent by the Board of Works. The time of 
notices, and delays of that sort, that were in the ar- 
rangements for constituting these districts, is short- 
ened, and I really do not see any amendment that I 
could suggest beyond what the present state of the law 
provides. 

1309. In other words, you think the present legal 

powers are amply sufficient to execute the works, and 
to maintain them after they are executed ?— I do be- 
lieve that. . _ 

1310. Mr. Barry. — That refers to Nos. 4 and 5. It 
has been given in evidence that the Land Act of 1881 
has interfered with the carrying out of the A ct of 1 863 ? 
—Decidedly ; but that will come under the next ques- 
tion about the charge to the occupiers. 

1311. I thought it would probably come under No. 
4 — " What causes have prevented a more complete 
adoption of these Acts ?” — The Land Act is a very 
recent thing in comparison to the period over which 
that has extended, and it has only affected one or two 
districts that I know of at all. It is a curious thing 
that since the Land Act, there have been more districts 
constituted than there was in a similar period previous 
to it. 

1312. The Chairman. — Under the Act of 1863, I 
suppose 1 — Under the Act of 1863. The reason that 



the Land Act has interfered at all is this, that there Jan. 6, t8S7. 
is a great difficulty in the proprietor, who is primarily 
liable for the charges for these works, levying that Hi ij 
from the occupiers. 

1313. Do you think that any alteration in the law 
is necessary to make it more equitable upon the owner 
and the occupier ? — That is what I am going to say 
in answer to No. 6. It is my own opinion very 
strongly that the occupiers should be charged directly 
instead of indirectly through the owners, and that 
they should be made liable for the charges. 

1314. For the whole charge, or for a proportion of 
it? — I declare I think the whole charge. I do not 
see that the benefit to the owner will ever occur. 

The occupiers have nearly all of them fifteen year's 
statutable leases. 

1315. At the end of the fifteen years is it your 
opinion that the land would not be of more value to 
the owner? — I am afraid not. I am afraid that at the 
end of fifteen years there will be a great difficulty in 
effecting any increase in the reirtal of those occupiers. 

I do not see the slightest prospect of it. 

1316. Mr. Pim. — Of course if the occupier had paid 
the cost of it originally there would be no reason why 
the landlord should get anything more?— No. 

1317. But you are of opinion that if it was the 
owner who paid originally he would have great diffi- 
culty in getting anything back from the tenant?— -I 
am afraid he would be perfectly powerless to do it. 

Then following that, it is my opinion that the Drain- 
age Board should be elected by the occupiers as well 
as the owners. 

1318. If the occupier paid the whole charge why 
should the owners take any part in the election of the 
board? — In nearly every case the owners are the 
occupiers of part of the land. 

1319. As occupiers of course they would have a 
vote then?— Yes, but I would give them no vote 
otherwise. 

1320. No vote as landlords ? — No. 

1321. But would the charge be a charge upon the 
land, or only upon the occupiers’ interest in the land ? 

— It would be on the land itself. 

1322. Then you see it might ultimately fall back 
upon the landlord, because if the occupier were incap- 
able of paying his rent and the interest together the 
landlord might be obliged to eject him. Would the 
landlord then come in in your view to vote?- -He 
would be the occupier then, and have a vote, and 
would have all the changeability and the interest of 
the man who was tliei'e before him. 

1323. But you would give him no power or voice 
in the first instance as to whether the tenant should 
charge the land for this improvement or should not ? — 

I think not. 

1324. Mr. Barry. — It has been stated to us as an 
opinion that in many of the districts the occupiers 
would have greater confidence in a Board which was 
partly, and to a large extent, composed of landowners. 

Would that be your opinion ? — It would not. I think 
they would like to have a voice in the choosing of 
them. 1 would certainly suggest that there should be 
a sufficient qualification, so that it would not be made 
a mere popular Board, but sufficient qualification so as 
to ensure having people of sufficient position and 
intelligence. 

1325. What qualification would you suggest? — 

Certainly those who are rated to at least £50 a year. 

1326. That, you think, should be the minimum 
qualification ? — Yes. 

1327. Mr. Ahernethy. — It was stated that in many 
districts the occupiers are a very poor class of 
men, and in those cases they would not be able, in all 
probability, to pay the extra charge on the land ?— 

Well, that is not the result of my observations. 

They are not generally a poor class of men who occupy 
these flooded lands. They could not be made use of 
by mere cottiers or small farmers ; they could not live 
upon them or make sufficient use of them; they are 
generally lai'ge holders. 
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Jan. 6, 1887. 1328. Mr. Pirn. — Then the smaller farmers are 

Mr John generally on the uplands? — Oh, yes; they could not 

Hill.' live on the flooded lands. There are some, of course, 

but it is to a very small extent. There is a question 
here — No. 7 — with regard to how the charges should 
be recovered. Well, I do not see any difficulty in it 
whatever. There may be a loss of live per cent, or 
something like that, where there are a few paupers 
interested in it, but there would be no difficulty in 
recovering the rate any more than there is at present. 

1329. What machinery would you recommend ? — 
The same machinery that there is at present. 

1330. Collected by the Board of Works ? — Collected 
by the Board of Works and by the Treasury Solicitor. 
He generally serves them with notice that if they do 
not pay within a certain time they will incur a penal 
percentage which is increasing, and they do not choose 
to incur that penalty — they pay their money. 

1331. The Chairman. — The next is No. 8. What 
do you say with regard to that? — That is about the 
incidence of the charge to repay the loan and maintain 
the works, so that other areas should be included in 
addition to the lands directly benefited ; and it requires 
more consideration than it has been in my power to 
give to the subject, and any opinion offered by me on 
the matter .is given with great diffidence. Where the 
drainage of a town is directly benefited there does not 
seem to be any doubt but that it should contribute ; 
and where an area contributes to the cause of injury 
in fact, occasions the injury, it seems reasonable that 
it should contribute to the expense of the remedy, but 
to what extent, or in what proportion, it is not in 
my power to form an opinion. There is no 
doubt it will be the ground of great dissatisfaction if 
a tax is laid on people for what they will receive 
no direct benefit from, and from which they will 
know that others will derive direct advantage. 

1332. Do you think that the towns benefited in- 
directly from an improved sanitary condition ought 
to contribute ? — You see what is in my head is a late 
investigation that there has been of the Barrow. That 
is a district that I know as well as those that I have 
executed. I have been employed in and about it a 
good deal. There are two or three town's there in 
which they cannot drain the houses and in which the 
floods come into the streets. With regard to those 
towns, there is no doubt on my mind that they should 
bear a fair share of the charge for improving the river, 
or any towns situated like them. 

1333. But assume that the town is a little above the 
highest flood, it might receive indirect benefit from a 
sanitary point of view. Would you tax that town in 
consequence of that benefit ? — If the thing was left to 
myself I believe I would ; but I could give you no reason 
for the formation of that opinion. I am inclined to that, 
but I could give you no sufficient reason for it. I 
would look upon that the same as the whole of the 
district round about it. 

1334. Mr. Abernathy. — Although the town itself 
may not be flooded the means of communication, the 
roads leading to the town, may be subject to floods. 
Now that must be a serious injury to the town for the 
time being ? — I understand that perfectly. 

1335. In that case should not the town contribute 
in some form ? — Well, that is a view I never took be- 
fore. There is no doubt that they will be directly 
benefited by clearing the roads. Now take Mount- 
mellick on that very River Barrow. I went to it 
under extraordinary difficulties during flood time. 

1336. Mr. Barry. — I think you have scarcely pei - - 
haps discussed the question of whether the whole river 
basin should contribute or not? — I am in doubt about 
that, and I have not sufficiently formed a determinate 
opinion to say. I am inclined to answer that in the 
affirmative, but I would have great diffidence in offer- 
ing an opinion. “ It has been suggested that the Go- 
vernment should take the initiative, or give special help 
in the formation of drainage districts." What I say 
about that is this, it would be most desirable that eacli 
river and its watershed or catchment basin should be 



treated as a separate entity, and in every case that a 
board should be formed for this purpose, it would be 
reasonable for the Government to assist it by contri- 
bution towards the examination and plans, to be sub- 
ject to correction and revision by an inspector as at 
present. 

1337. The Chairman. — Do you mean that remark 
to apply to the whole catchment area of the main great 
rivers or to the tributaries ? — With such a river as the 
Shannon I would not apply it to the whole area; but 
I know the Barrow very well, and I think it would be 
better to take such a river as the Barrow, the whole of 
it under one board. 

1338. And all its tributaries? — And all its tribu- 
taries; and let them be separated by sub-committees 
for the different districts, but all under one board. 

1339. With one chief surveyor for the whole dis- 
trict ? — That is what I mean, and one board. 

1340. One board and one surveyor with assistants 
in the various sub-districts? — Yes. 

1341 . The catchment basin of the Barx-ow is 407,000 
acres ? — Yes. 

1342. So that you would have one board for the 
whole of that ? — I would. 

1343. Mi - . Barry. — Tell us why you would not 
apply that rule to the Shannon ? — Because there are 
some very big rivers that extend 20 to 25 miles on 
each side of the Shannon, and it would be out of the 
power of any central board to exercise any beneficial 
influence over it. 

1344. The Chairman. — You would divide the Shan- 
non into several districts, giving each Board separate 
disti'icts, but over an extensive area ? — Yes. 

1345. Mi - . Barry. — What would you do to the main 
stream of the Shannon : would you put that under the 
authority of the Boards? — Certainly not. Probably 
the upper part might be a separate Board from the 
lower part, but there is no doubt one Board must hike 
charge of it from Athlone to Limerick. 

1346. Mr. Pirn. — Then you might have one Board 
below Athlone and one above ? — Yes. 

1347. And separate Boards for the tributaries, such 
as the Suck ? — For the big tributaries, such as the 
Suck, the Inny, and the Brosna, and other tributaries 
like them. 

1348. Mr. Barry. — At present the River Shannon 
is under the jurisdiction of the Board of Works?— 
It is. 

1349. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
Board of Works does its duty less well to the Shannon 
than a Drainage Board would do? — Well, I have not. 
If the Board of Works had adequate powers I 
think they would be probably the best Board that 
coidd take charge of the works, but they have been 
cramped entirely. Two of the most able men in 
the Empire examined the Shannon and reported 
upon it — that is, Mr. Bateman and Mr. Beard- 
more. Whatever influence was able to do it, they 
disregarded the recommendation of those two men, 
the most thoroughly competent probably in the world, 
and they have adopted a diminished scheme for deal- 
ing with the Shannon which is really throwing the 
money away. The Board of Works cannot help that. 
You were over the Shannon, I think, yourselves, and 
it will be obvious to you that the works that have been 
executed are totally inadequate to relieve the district 
of floods, and 1 do not know that they should ever 
have been done. 

1350. I dare say you are aware that questions have 
arisen between the people who have the jurisdiction 
over the Suck and those who have the jurisdiction over 
the Shannon as to certain impediments at the mouth 
of the River Suck ? — I heard something about it, but 
I do not know anything directly about it. I was 
under the impression that between Ballinasloe and 
the Shannon there were one or two mills (it is a very 
flat district there), and I cannot see any reason why 
they should not be removed. 

1351. Assuming that that is the case, does it occur 
to you that there ought to be some mode of touch be- 
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tween the Board having jurisdiction over a river such 
a 3 the Suck and the Board having jurisdiction over 
the river Shannon ? — I think there should be even more 
than that. I think there should be some other authority 
to act as an umpire, and to make them deal fairly 
with one another. 

1352. Mr. Abernethy. — One controlling authority 
over all ? — Yes ; and I think it should be the Board 
or Works or some analogous organization. 

1353. Mr. Barry. — Does it seem to you that if the 
jurisdiction over the River Shannon remains with the 
Board of Works there ought to be some connection 
between that body and the other bodies having juris- 
diction over the river's that enter the Shannon ? — Well, 
if it remained anything like analogous to the present 
ai ran"ement, the Board of Works have a great deal of 
control over the bodies who have charge of the differ- 
ent districts. They lend them the money, and the 
money is only advanced in accordance with the Board’s 
officer’s reports ; and I think they would be quite suffi- 
cient if they had themselves adequate authority to 
drain the Shannon as it ought to be — there would be 
no difficulty, I am certain, between the authorities 
that would be over the tributaries and them. They 
would not be like a Board of Proprietors appointed for 
the main river, because they have no interest what- 
ever but to do the public good service. On the 
contrary, there might be an endeavour on the part of 
the others to curtail the expenditure and curtail the 
works and things of that sort. 

1354. Then I should gather from that, that your 
opinion would be rather in favour of the Board of 
Works retaining the control over the main channel of 
the river Shannon, but with enlarged powers ? — With 
enlarged powers, that would be my opinion. 

1355. The Chairman. — Powers in fact over tbe 
local boards 1 — They have that at present. 

1356. Mr. Barry. — You meant powers of raising 
money for expenditui'e ? — Yes. 

1357. The Chairman. — Have they any power of 
control so as to say what shall or shall not be done ? — 
To a great extent they have. I do not think they have 
absolute power, but it is they that lend them the 
money, and the money is advanced for the execution 
of the works from time to time, under the reports of 
the board’s officers ; and I think with this they have 
sufficient to induce them to do anything that was 
requisite. 

135S. Then with that answer one naturally asks, 
why are there so many complaints that the works are 
insufficient on the Shannon ? — For the reason that the 
board themselves had no adequate funds to enable 
them to drain the Shannon as it ought to be. 

1359. Mr. Abernethy. — And that was the reason 
why the recommendations of Mr. Bateman and Mr. 
Beardmore were not carried out — financial reasons 1 — 
Financial reasons only. 

1360. Mr. Barry. — I dare say you are aware that 
the Board of Works would have carried out the whole 
of Mr. Bateman’s report, under an Act of Parliament, 
if the landowner's had been able to see their way to 
contribute £150,0001 — I believe so. 

1361 . Would you suggest that the Board of Works, 
as guardians of this very large river the Shannon, 
should have carried out the works without any con- 
tribution from landowners 1 — I think so, and I will 
tell you the reason, the Shannon was taken in hand 
under a Commission that you may very reasonably 
call the Government itself. Thau Commission took 
the whole control without any interference with them 
and they left the Shannon in the state that it was at 
the time when Mr. Bateman made his report. And 
really it seems to me wholly unreasonable that the 
riparian owners should be charged over again for the 
improvement of the liver after it was executed by 
Government officers, without any control at all of 
theirs and without possible interference. 

1362. Mr. Abernethy. — But we have some evidence 
to the effect that the recommendations of that Com- 
mission — it was an Imperial Commission, composed 



of only three Commissioners — that the works recom- /■«*• 
mended by them were not fully carried out 1 — Well, J(j 

that the owners or the general public here know uni. 
nothing about. 

1363. Particularly on the question of weirs and the 
provisions for discharging floods — the recommend- 
ations of the Imperial Commission, I will call it, of 
1834, or further back — were not earned out in their 
entirety ? — But who was to prevent them 1 

1364. I want to know how the fact occurred ? — 
Neither the public in that district know, and certainly 
I do not know anything of such an occurrence as you 
mention. They had the sole control and no inter- 
ference could be possible by the owners or by the 
people living in the district. 

1365. Mr. Barry. — It has been stated in evidence 
before us that if Mr. Bateman’s suggested works had 
been completely earned out, some 21,500 acres, which 
are now flooded, would have been relieved from floods ? 

— Completely relieved. I believe that. 

1366. Is it your suggestion that that improvement 
of lands should take place, without any contribution 
from the landowners ? — Oh, no ; I would not do that. 

I think whatever benefit can be shown to have been 
derived lo the lands, it would be a very fair thing to 
charge them for. 

1367. And you would suggest that the Government 
should pay the balance whatever it might be 1 — That 
is my notion. 

1368. Mr. Bim. — Was not the origiual charge in 
relation to the Shannon that was put upon the lands 
of the neighbourhood more for navigation than for 
drainage ? — I cannot say it was more ; the notion was 
to maintain the efficiency of the navigation and drain 
the lands at the same time. 

1369. Mi\ Abernethy. — It was with the double 
object of drainage and navigation ? — Yes. 

1370. The Chairman. — Can you speak as to the 
benefit or otherwise, that the navigation of the 
Shannon has been to the district? — Well, it has been 
a benefit, but not to a very great extent ; but still it 
is a navigation that could not be closed with any 
propriety, especially from the Shannon Harbour down 
to Limerick. There is a considerable traffic upon 
that still. 

1371. Then No. 9. “It has been suggested that 
the Government should take the initiative, or give 
special help in the formation of drainage districts ” ? 

— Well, I cannot form any adequate notion as to the 
way in which they should interfere ; but some central 
or general body would be absolutely necessary to 
have to assist in the investigation necessary in order 
to form drainage districts. The rainfall of the flooded 
lands and the proper profile of the rivers, and that 
would never be adequately prepared without some 
central authority. 

1372. That would be a Board independent of or in 
addition to the Board of Works ? — In addition as you 
say. 

1373. Perhaps it might be a separate depart- 
ment of the Board of Works ? — A separate depart- 
ment of the Board of Works. I cannot see that it 
ever can be done rationally otherwise. 

1374. Mr. Abernethy. — You think what is required 
is a thorough investigation of the general condition 
of the river from its embouchure to its source? 

— Certainly. 

1375. And that that can only be done at consider- 
able expense in preparing the necessary reports and 
designs, and that the Government should assist in 
that case ? — I think so. 

1376. And you would refer to that Board, not only 
questions of drainage, but questions of navigation, 
which so materially depend one upon the other? — 
Certainly. The Shannon and the Barrow are the 
only two that I am aware of. I do not know the Bann, 
myself at all, but the Shannon and the Barrow affect 
the navigation as much as the drainage, and it should 
be under the same Board. 
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Jan. c, 1887. 137 7. Mr. Barry. — But you limit the amount of 

Wr John help that the Government should give, in cases other 
than the Shannon, to merely helping in the investiga- 
tion ? — I would not limit it to the Shannon and to 
the other large rivers; I think that it should be 
general. I think in each county there should be 
some investigation made of the present state of things. 

1378. I mean would you limit the amount of help 
that the Government should give merely to assisting 
in the preliminary investigation, or would you suggest 
that the Government should help financially after- 
wards ? — I would like to see the Government or some 
controlling power over the investigation, and that 
cannot be done without giving assistance. I think if 
judiciously done, it could be so arranged that it 
would ensure an adequate examination and an 
adequate preparation of designs and reports. 

1379. Mr. Abemithy. — And probably an adequate 
result ? — An adequate result. 

1380. Mr. Barry. — My question was as to help 
after the investigation has taken place? — I think that 
ought to be an object to be considered too ; for there 
are a great many of them that will never be done un- 
less there is some subsidy or some additional grant by 
the Government. 

1381. Would you consider the River Bai - row a case 
in point 1 — I would. T think at the present time the 
Barrow could never be adequately drained or ade- 
quately regulated for anything less than what they 
have estimated, and that would be entirely out of the 
power of the ownei-s benefited to repay. 

1382. The Chairman. — But there are three or four 
estimates. What amount do you take ? — £500,000. 

1 383. You think it would take £500,000 effectually 
to drain the Barrow district ? — I am sure it would. I 
made a preliminary report on the Barrow, and 
examined it from beginning to end myself more 
than twenty years ago, and I know the river very 
well, and I would not at all suggest anything under 
£500,000 for the execution of the woi-ks. 

1384. Would the land reclaimed pay for any such 
expenditure? — Oh, no; it would not. 

1385. Then why should you spend money that 
would be practically — a considerable portion of it — 
thrown away if the land recovered would not be of 
the value of the money expended?- — Well, it is a 
great nuisance in the country, and in that case I 
think it is one of those things that would come fairly 
under the consideration of the surrounding districts, 
and they should contribute towards it, and the 
Government also. 

1386. From your knowledge of the district of the 
Barrow, have you considered, from a sanitary point of 
view, whether the health of the people is much 
deteriorated in consequence of its present condition ? — 
That is my opinion. 

1387. Consequently it is a national benefit to im- 
prove it ? — I would look upon it as a national work. 

1388. Mr. Barry. — In your investigation about 
Barrow, to which you have just alluded, was your 
proposal similar to Mr. Manning’s proposal ? — Similar 
to it. 

1389. Deepening the river? — Deepening the river 
so as to discharge the maximum floods and keep the 
average level of the water four feet below the adjoin- 
ing lowlands. 

1390. Mr. Abernethy. — Have you ever considered 
the question of embanking the Barrow ? — Oh, yes ; 
that is embanking the low places and sending the 
floods down between embankments ? 

1391. Yes ? — I have considered that, and would not 
recommend it at all. 

1392. Why? — I will toll you. There is such a 
quantity of water supplied to the Barrow from each 
side — I suppose you are alluding to between Monas- 
terevan and Athy. 

1393. Mr. Bany. — I would rather take it up at 
Mountmellick ? — Embanking the river there would be 
wholly out of the question — above Monasterevan. 

1394. Mr. Abernethy. — Do you mean forming em- 



bankments just upon the margin of the river when 
you speak of embanking the river ? — I never contem- 
plated it at all. I repudiated it whenever it was 
suggested. 

1395. But was that what you understood by it’ 

Yes. 

1396. But you never contemplated forming the 
embankments some distance back from the edge of the 
river, and sacrificing some portion of the land for the 
time being as regards floods ? — I did not. 

1397. The Chairman. — Would that modify yonr 
view ? — No ; it would not. 

1398. Why? — Because there are three or four very 
large tributaries that would have to be drained behinil 
the embankments— tlierewould be no fall into them. 
There is the Cushina river, the Figile river, and the 
Pliilipstown river : they would all have to be provided 
for by drainages and discharged into a place low 
euough, and that discharge could not be effected except 
below Monasterevan and cuttings through the demesne 
of Lord Drogheda. 

1399. Mr. Abernethy. — Do you not think it physi- 
cally possible to embauk those rivers also in the way 
I have suggested without allowing them to interfere 
with the drainage of the main river ? — It would not 
be physically impossible, but it would not be beneficial 
to the land. Then behind them there are large plots 
of land each side of the course of these rivers, which, 
of course, would require to be drained also, and they 
could not be drained without an adequate outfall. 

1400. But if you prevent the flood from flowing 
over the land by embanking all that is required, then 

is a very moderate amount of drainagi of that land 

it is always available for pasture. We have hundreds 
and thousands of acres in England and on the Conti- 
nent done in that way effectively, and used as pasture 
lands? — Well, my opinion is entirely against it. 

1401. Do you know the Blackwater river at all, flow 
ing into Lough Neagh ? — No, I do not. 

1 402. The Chairman. — Have you ever visited the 
low-lying districts of the Fen country iu England, 
where the embankment system is carried out very 
largely? — No, I have not ; but we have one in North 
Kerry — the Feale— that is what is sometimes called 
the Cashen district, it is embanked for six or seven 
miles. Well it is a very unsatisfactory thing. 

1403. Mr. Pirn. — What goes wrong? — The land at 
the back of it is continually soaked with wet. 

1404. Is there a drain running parallel at the back 
of the embankment for the drainage of this land 1— 
There is, but there is not sufficient discharge for that 
drain. 

1405. The fall is insufficient ? — It is. 

1406. Is the bank there at the margin or at some 
distance back from the edge of the river? — It is 
generally on the margin. 

1407. Your objection to the embanking is not that 
it is insufficient in keeping the waters of the main 
river in bounds but that it does not give you a proper 
opportunity of draining the lands behind ?— That is 
entirely the objection I have. 

1408. Is not that wholly a question of the amount 
of fall you happen to have in that particular neigh- 
bourhood ? - It is, and the fall on the Barrow is wholly 
inadequate to such a proceeding. 

1409. You do not think there is not a sufficient fall 
to enable you to apply that system ? — Certainly not. 

1410. Mr. Abernethy. — Do you not think there is a 
greater fall in the Barrow than some of the Lincoln- 
shire rivers in England, where there is only a few 
inches in the mile ? — Well the Barrow is very little 
over that ; it is one foot three inches in the mile from 
Monasterevan to Athy. 

1411. Mr. Pirn. — Would not the embanking cost 
very much less than the cutting ? — I would suppose so, 
I never went into the calculation, but as a general 
question I think it would. 

1412. Mr. Barry. — Your objection therefore to the 
embanking would be tLe difficulty that you apprehend 
in draining the land behind the embankments ?- -Yes, 
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ami in the Barrow there is another objection. I am 
quite certain that if the Barrow was drained in the 
way that was contemplated in the report lately, it 
would underdrain the bogs which are to a very large 
extent each side of the upper reaches of the Barrow, 
and along the edges of those bogs there is a very large 
quantity of land gradually improved and coming into 
cultivation, the improvement of which would be 
stopped as soon as the embankments were made. 

1413. Those bogs would not have contributed, under 
any scheme we have heard of on the Barrow, to the 
cost of the more expensive proposal ? — They would 
not except along the margin of the tributaries. 

1414. On land that is flooded you mean 1 — Flooded 
land ' and some of it injuriously affected that is not 
flooded, and these are green pieces that have been taken 
in gradually by. landowners along the course of the 
boo-. They wouid all come in to be charged for the 
drainage, but if it was to be done by embankments 
there would be an end to any improvements of that 
nature. 

1415. The Chairman. — I do not think you have 
touched upon question 10 yet ? — No. 

1416. What have you written upon that! — “That 
the control of such Boards to extend from the sources 
of the rivers to their discharge into the sea, or analo- 
gous receptacle, and it would be their duty to take 
the precautions alluded to in this query, No. 10.” 
That is, that one part of the river should not be 
acted upon so as to injuriously affect the remainder. 

1417. Then the appointment of one Board to 
superintend the whole of the Drainage District, would 
provide for the suggestion made in this question ? — It 
would. 

1418. Mr. Pirn. — About the original laying out 
of schemes, you told us that in the county of Clare 
the Fergus and Quin drainages are ineffectual from 
having been inefficiently constructed originally? — 
Yes. 

1419. Would there be, by the improved system 
of authorised original plans, such as you have sug- 
gested in answer to this question 10, a means of 
avoiding such mistakes ? — I think so. 

1420. Or was it that the engineer was wrong in 
his views — I mean were these done by the Board of 
Works %— -By the old Drainage Board. 

1421. Then, in fact, they were done under the 
vex-y sort of inspection that you suggest in answer to 
question 10 — that is the Board of Works ? — I do not 
think the individuals would be the same as under the 
old system. 

1422. You would have better men? — Yes. Then, 
with regard to the maintenance of the Arterial 
Drainage Works, I think I stated before that if 
any active stimulus is to be given by the Govern- 
ment to the Arterial Drainage of the country it 
will involve the creation of some permanent organiza- 
tion or department, or the extension of the powers 
of the Commissioners of Public Works. With x-egard 
to the maintenance, as I said before, the present 
statutable powers for maintaining the works are 
perfectly adequate, and they are punished very well 
for their negligence whenever they commit it. In 
the Quin Drainage it cost £4,000 or £5,000, which 
has been recharged on the district now, to repair the 
works. I think after one or two examples of that 
sort it will not occur again. 

1423. Mr. Barry. — Was that a case where the 
Lord Lieutenant was memorialised ? — Yes. I do not 
know whether it was the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Board of Works. 

1424. I think it was sent to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and he referred it to the Board of Works, but such 
a memorial has to be sent by a resident in the dis- 
trict? — Yes, and who is injuriously affected. 

1425. Is that memorial always forthcoming in 
cases of negligence, in your experience ? — Indeed I 
only know but one instance in my experience. 

1426. Mr. Pirn. — Would you recommend any sys- 
tem, generally, of inspection of Drainage Works in 



Ireland on the part of the Board of Works ? — I would Jan. 8, 1887. 
if there was a contribution of Government funds ^ 
towards the execution of the woi'ks, but I think if the hju. ° a 
people themselves are charged wholly with the execu- 
tion of the works it ought to be left with them to 
maintain them. I do not think any meddling by 
another body, no matter who they were, would be 
desirable. 

1427. Then you recommend that the interference 
of the Board of Works should cease after the con- 
struction? — No. 

1428. Unless they were called upon, I mean? — It 
should cease after the construction if there was no 
contribution towards the funds ; but if there was any 
contribution to the funds it would give a fair and 
legitimate reason for surveillance afterwards. Then 
comes the question, “Is any improvement required 
in the method of enforcing the law against persons 
who neglect their duties of maintenance ? ” I do not 
believe there is. Then, “ What are the relative ad- 
vantages of large and small maintenance districts ?” 

Well, my opinion as to the very small districts is, that 
they are inefficient entirely from not being able to 
employ sufficiently intelligent people to conduct the 
operations, and that in the large districts it would be 
more likely the works would be conducted systemati- 
cally and properly. 

1429. The Chairman. — I think you have so fully 
gone into the question about extending the control of 
the whole river to one body that you need scarcely 
enlarge upon that? — Very well. Then about the 
navigation. There is no doubt at all in my mind that 
the navigations provide the most economical of all 
modes of transport, and ax - e therefore of great advan- 
tage to the neighbouxing towns and surx-ouncling dis- 
tricts, but they do not affect directly an adjacent land 
distinct from the neighbouring towns and surrounding 
districts. That is a townland lying alongside of a 
canal is not affected to any appreciable extent benefi- 
cially more than one two or three miles from it. 

1430. Have you gone into that question : you say 
that conveyance by navigation is so immeasurably 
cheaper than any other — have you anyfiguresto substan- 
tiate that — upon what do you ground that opinion ? — 

Well, I did not put down any figures, but I am aware 
that a ton of goods leaving Limerick for Dublin can 
be conveyed by canal for between one-half to two- 
thirds of the charges by railway. 

1431. That is quite another point. Is that owing 
to the high charges of the railway ? — I would not look 
upon them, as railway charges, to be very heavy. 

1432. Wlxat are the charges? — By railway, for coal, 

8s. 9 d. a ton ; for com, 10s. a ton. By canal, for 
coal, 8s. a ton ; for cox-n, 9s. a ton. 

1433. How about timber and stone? — There is 
no stone conveyed, but timber or iron or slates. 

1437. What is the distance ? — 132 miles by railway. 

1438. Would that be the charge for coal supposing 
any went through ? — I think so. There ax - e no coals 
go the whole way. 

1439. But it is upon that that you found your state- 
ment that water communication is so much cheaper 
than railway ? — I have another instance between Tulla- 
more and Dublin, which is about half-way by the 
canal, I know a good deal about the traffic on the 
canal from there to Dublin, and it is greatly lower 
than any other mode. 

1440. What is the distance between Tullamox-e and 
Dublin ? — Fifty-eight miles. 

1441. What kind of traffic is conveyed? — Coal 
comes to a large extent. 

1442. And what is the charge? — By railway, fox- 
coal, 5s. 2d. a ton; for grain, 7s. 3d. a ton. By 
canal, for coal, 4s. 6 cl. a ton ; for grain, 6s. 9d. a 
ton. 

1443. That is about Id. per ton per mile? — 

Yes. 

1444. Are you aware that in England for 130 miles, 
which is about the distance as you put it from Limerick 
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to Dublin, coals are conveyed for about 6s. 6 d. per 
ton ? — I am aware of it. 

1446. Do you think that that is not as cheap, if not 
cheaper than your water carriage ? — It is a great deal 
cheaper ; but there are much larger quantities con- 
veyed, and arrangements can be made to take that that 
could not be made with mixed goods traffic, such as 
there is from Limerick to Dublin. 

1446. But take Tullamore to Dublin — sixty miles 
for 4s. 6 d . — do you consider that a moderate charge 1 
— It is a very moderate charge in comparison to any 
other way that could be adopted there. It is less 
than what we have to pay in the county of Glare 
for carting sixteen miles, where wo are charged 10s. a 
ton, and cannot get it done for less. 

1447. Mr. Barry. — Is there any considerable traffic 
by barge between Limerick and Dublin? — Oh, yes, 
considerable for Ireland. When we begin to talk 
about things being large and small we must do it by 
comparison. There is a good deal of traffic. 

1448. Can you give us any notion what the amount 
is compared with what is carried by railway ? — No, I 
could not. 

1449. Do you consider that the freighters between 
Limerick and Dublin largely use the canal mode of 
communication as compared with the use they make 
of the railway ? — I could not say what the proportion 
is, for I do not know it. 

1450. The Chairman. — Then I think you have 
pretty nearly answered questions 1 and 2 with regard 
to the navigation ? — Yes. Then comes the question — 
“How far should county or other rates contribute 
to the maintennance of navigations ? ” There occurs 
to me a difficulty about the counties. Certainly it 
would not be a suitable thing to give them any charge 
over the navigations. They are out of their way, and 
if they are called upon to contribute at all, it should 
be by some judicial authority charging them a pro- 
portion for the maintenance of the navigation through 
their own county —it would not do at all to give them 



any control over a canal for instance — I mean Grand 
Juries or analogous bodies. 

1451. Mr. Barry. — You mean the charge of main, 
tenance over them ? — Yes. 

1452. Or responsibility? — Or any responsibility 
over them. It is a canal body alone that could be 
charged properly with any care or regulation of the 
navigation of the canal. 

1453. The Chairman. — And there should be no 
charge on the counties or baronies on either side of the 
canal for the purpose of maintaining the navigation ?_. 
I do not think so. 

1454. Mr. Barry. — Perhaps you are aware that ia 
done in Ireland in certain cases, that a charge is laid 
on the counties for the maintenance of the navigation? 
— I am not aware of that. 

1455. Would that be contrary to your view of what 
would be proper ? — No ; but the difficulty that occurs 
to my mind is that you could not give any control 
over a canal to a county body ; it would not do to 
have them interfering with the canal at all. If there 
be a charge at all it should be left to some judicial 
organization, who could investigate it, to say what 
they ought to pay, and that should be paid ina lumpsum. 

1456. The Chairman. — In other words, canals in 
Ireland should take the same position as canals in 
every other part of the world, they should be depen- 
dent upon the commerce and trade of the country arid 
not upon the Government ? — I think so — and not 
upon the Government or the counties. 

1457. Air. Barry. — Are there any other remarks 
you would like to make that are not in the paper ? — 
I do not think there are. 

1458. Mr. Pim. — As regards the Barrow, how did 
you come to have that river brought under your special 
notice? — I was employed to make an investigation 
when they were going to make a drainage district \ 
and I made a preliminary survey of the whole of the 
Barrow. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 
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1459. The Chairman. — Will you kindly describe 
yourself and your profession ? — I am a Civil Engineer, 
a Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers of 
Ireland, and I hold the Chair of Engineering in the 
Queen’s College, Galway. 

1460. You reside at Galway ? — Yes. 

1461. I presume you have some remarks to make 
on those questions which have been sent you, and 
perhaps you would like to go through them seriatim. 
Will you take the first heading : “ Importance of 
Arterial Drainage to Ireland. Advantages to Land 
Reclaimed : — (a.) Arable, ( b .) Pasture ”?— I think it 
is one of the most important works that could be 
carried out, viz., the giving a road to the water in a 
great many districts now that are perfectly inundated 
for want of an outlet. I have six arterial districts 
under my own charge connected, more or less, with 
Lough Corrib, which is a very large one. 

1462. Will you give the names of those districts? 
— There is Lough Corrib, Shrule, Turloughmore, 
Monivea, Lavally and Oranhill. They are all in the 
County Galway, except portions of Lough Comb and 
Simile, which go slightly into Mayo, but very slightly. 
I have made a map in case the Commissioners would 
like to see it, of all the rivers in my district — a skeleton 
map. (The witness produced an Ordnance map, and 
explained the positions of the drainage districts re- 
ferred to in the county of Galway.) With regard to 
the Monivea District, I should like to say that it is 
one of the tributaries to this Turloughmore Drainage. 
It was executed, as shown on this map by a black line, 
as far as Newtown. Then for a distance of six miles 



there was a jump taken and nothing at all was done, 
and the river is in its original state, all those lands 
being flooded. That is from Newtown. Then a portion 
of about two and a half miles was executed from 
Monivea up to Tiaquin, and then the upper portion 
of the district was not done. 

1463. The upper portion of the district continuing 
from Tiaquin up to the source ? — Yes. 

1464. Mi\ Pim. — Under what authority was that 
river dealt with ? — That was done by the Board of 
Works under the Act of 1842. That river is in a. 
very anomalous position, a portion in the middle being 
left untouched, and lands flooded. 

1465. The Chairman — Can you tell the Commis- 
sioners why that has been left untouched? — There 
were a good lot of works suspended after they were 
executed in 1848, and about that time there were 
relief works. I think it was for want of money 
probably. 

1466. Mr. Pim. — Was that altogether done at the 
public expense, and not charged on the landowners ? — 
No ; they made an award. 1 think they wiped off 
about three-fourths of it, and charged the remainder of 
it to the landownex-s. 

1467. The Chairman. — The principal works were 
done under the Relief Acts of 1847 ? — All those dis- 
tricts were done under the Act of 1842. 

1468. But by the Relief Committee? — Yes, at that 
time. In all those districts which were done at that 
time the awards were made about 1856, and the Go- 
vernment wiped off about three-fourths of the first 
cost, and only charged the proprietors with about one- 
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“fourth — from one-third to one-fourth on an average. 
They taxed the lands. 

1 469. Do you know what that one-fourth amounted 
to ? — I can give it you in each case. Then there is 
another district called the Shrule. 

1470. That commences at Lough Corrib ? — Yes; 
at a place called Ower, and it runs through Shrule to 
its source at Millburn. Then these districts coloured 
in blue are the districts which require drainage. 

1471. Will you name them? — Two in particular 
— the Dunmore river, and the Ballyhaunis and 
Dalgiu river, the lower portion is called the Dalgin 
and the upper portion the Ballyhaunis. Those are 
two very important rivers, and there is an immense 
quantity of land flooded. The second one is the 
Orange river, which runs into the Turloughmore 
drainage at a place called Ballinderry, where Colonel 
Nolan lives, about three or four miies from the town 
■of Tuam. The third district, which is very much in 
want of drainage and is in a very anomalous position, 
is this district of Monivea. There are two districts 
that run south of Galway into the bay, but not 
through Lough Corrib, namely, the Lavally and the 
Dranhill. One goes from the town of Athenry to 
Clarinbridge, and the other is a small district running 
into the same estuary, called the Oranhill —those two 
have already been executed. 

1472. What is the name of this river? — This is 
the R iford river. It runs from Woodlawn into 
Galway Bay. I think some improvements have been 
made here by private proprietors at the bottom, but 
the upper portion requires drainage badly. 

1473. Can you give us any particulars of these 
districts that require draining, the area, the acreage, 
and what you estimate as the cost of the works in 
each district ? — The first is the portion of the Monivea 
that was not done originally ; the total acreage would 
be about 2,026 acres in that district. 

1474. What is the present condition of that land ? — 
Part of it is very much flooded, particularly that 
part in the centre which is in a very bad condition. 
It is always in a bad condition. 

1475. To enable us to form some idea of the extent 
of the flooding could you mention the annual value 
per acre of the 2,026 acres ? — I should think it is 
worth about on an average £1 an Irish acre per annum. 

1476. Now? — Yes, part of it is worth £1, the 
flooded portion is not. 

1477. I am speaking of the flooded portion — the 
2,000 acres ? — When I mentioned the 2,026 acres, a 
portion of that is not actually flooded, but it is very 
wet, and it is not in the position of being either tho- 
rough drained or improved until the rivers are sunk. 
Other portions of it are flooded regularly every year, 
and I have taken the total acreage of the two together. 

1478. Mr. Barry. — As improvable ? — As improv- 
able. 

1479. The Chairman. — Part improvable to a limi- 
ted extent, and the other portion to a large extent ? — 
Yes. 

1480. Then you would have to divide it into two 
portions ? — Of course, that will be done in the valua- 
tion of the land, and when the assessment is being 
carried out subsequently. 

1481. Can you tell me what is the annual value of 
the part that requires most improvement ? — I suppose 
the flooded portions would not be worth more than 
from 10s. to 15s. an Irish acre. 

1482. If they were drained what would be the 
increased value ? — From arterial drainage merely ; be- 
cause there are two operations that are generally car- 
ried out for the improvement of land in the west. 
First, there is the arterial where the road is open for 
the water, and then there is the subsequent thorough 
drainage, with broken stones and tiles. 

1483. Which, I suppose, is left to the landowners 
or occupiers ? — It is done by the owners generally 
under a loan from the Board of Works. I have car- 
ried out a great deal of thorough drainage under the 



Board of Works for ten years in the west of Ireland. Jan 6, issr. 
I was acting as their inspector. 

1484. To what extent would that land be improved? Townsend 1 * 1 
— By the arterial drainage, I think it would be im- 
proved to the extent, on an average, of about 5s. or 6s. 

a statute acre. It is a variable thing of course, accord- 
ing to the quality of the land. 

1485. What proportionof tlic2,000 acres would be so 
improved? — I have notgone into the details in this case, 
because we have not completed the plan for this district. 

1486. What I want to get is, what would be the cost of 
the work and what would be the value of the improve- 
ments ? — I have made an approximate estimate of the 
cost of the work. Of course it requires a great deal of 
levelling and surveying to make out an accurate esti- 
mate. Sections and plans and maps must be made of 
the whole district to get at the exact estimate, but I 
have made an approximate estimate at £23,054. 

1487. Mr. Barry. — When you gave us 2,026 acres, 
were they statute acres?— Yes. 

1488. Then when you give the improved value you 
give Irish acres? — No. The improved value is an 
average of 5s. to 6s. per statute acre. 

1489. The Chairman. — That average would extend 
over the whole 2,026 acres ? — Yes ; some might be 
more and some less. 

1490. You say the average will be 5s. an acre. 

Extending that over the 2,026 acres it practically 
comes out to £500 a year? — Yes. 

1491. And the total expenditure would be about 
£23,000? — Yes. This estimate is of course only 
approximate. 

1 492. Have you anything further to say with regard 
to that particular district? — No, I think not, except that 
if it was to be carried out under the Act of 1863 it would 
be found practically impossible to do it ; the cost per 
acre would be so much, unless the money was either 
given at a very low rate of interest, or unless part of 
the original cost were wiped off as in the fonner dis- 
tricts. I have mentioned before, that in all the districts 
I have, about 75 per cent, was wiped off by the Govern- 
ment, and the proprietors only charged with about 
from one-third to one-fourth. 

1493. Mr. Barry. — Was the reason for that remission 
that those works were relief works? — I think that it was 
partially, but it was before my time. 

1494. The Chairman. — Perhaps you will go through 
the same process with the other districts that you 
have mentioned as requiring improvement? — The Dun- 
more and Dalgin rivers are very imperfect. The 
area of the land improvable I have estimated at 
4,386 acres — that is the Dunmore, Dalgin, and 
Ballyhaunis rivers. An estimate has been made by 
an engineer — not by me — for the proprietors. He died 
a year ago, but the estimate he made for the district 
was £49,430. 

1495. In round figures £50,000 ? — Yes, which 
would be about £11 5s. per acre. 

1496. What would be the average annual value per 
acre of that 4,386 acres?- — On an average I should 
think the increase in value would be between 5s. and 6s. 

1497. £1,000 a year — a gain of about 2 per cent. ? — 

If it was earned out under the Act of 1863 the charge 
would be about 14s. 8d. an acre. 

1498. It would cost 14s. 8d. to improve it, and when 
improved the increase of value would be worth about 
Us.? — No, 5s. to 6s. Subsequently it could be im- 
proved by thorough drainage to a total increase of 1 Is., 
but that is another operation altogether. 

1499. Are there any other districts ? — There is 
the Grange river that runs in near Tuam, at a place 
called Ballinderry, where Colonel Nolan lives. 

1500. Mr. Barry. — How many acres would that 
be ? — I have not had time, and I have not been en- 
gaged to make detailed plans of this district, but 
judging from the Ordnance Map — I have visited the 
district, and walked a good deal of it — the land re- 
claimed would be about 1,700 acres. It is a short 
district. 

1501. The Chairman. — Is there any estimated cost 

K 2 
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of that?— No. We had no data to go on for that. 
There were no sections made with regard to that. 

1502. Mr. Abemerthy. — What is the nature of the 
works you propose for putting an end to floods — 
deepening the river ? — Yes, and cutting off bends. 

1503. What is the nature of the bed of the river in 
that district ? — Principally gravel and there is a little 
peat in the lower portion. 

1504. No rock 1 — I do not think there is any rock 
in this Grange district. 

1505. Mr. Pirn. — What about the other two dis- 
tricts ? — There is rock in Monivea and there is some 
rock in the Dunmore and Dalgin. 

1506. Mr. Parry. — Limestone rock? — Itis generally 
limestone. 

1507. The Chairman. — In your estimate of the cost 
of these works have you taken into account the ex- 
cavation of those rocks ? — Yes, so far as I have made 
an estimate I have. 

1508. In the two former cases you have not, but 
has due regard been had to the fact of the bed of the 
river being rock ? — Yes, that was taken into account 
in the first two. 

1509. Mr. Abernethy. — You have got actual 
quantities of the excavations required ? — I have with 
regard to the Monivea, but not with regard to the 
Dalgin. Those were made by an engineer who is now 
dead, but the estimate was given to me by Mr. Kirwan 
who was one of the proprietors who employed him to 
make a survey and plans for the district and an 
estimate, and the estimate he made was practically 
£50,000. 

1510. The Chairman. — I believe you want to make 
some remarks on that case of Mr. Kirwan’s, do you 
not ? — No, not particularly, except that I examined 
the district about three weeks ago and the two rivers, 
and certainly the lands were in a shocking state. The 
drainage is very much required. The lands are 
desperately flooded and in portions of the district, 
particularly in the Mayo portion of it, there is a great 
want of employment in the country and the farmers 
themselves are crying out for the relief and they are 
very anxious for the drainage. 

1511. Mr. Abernethy. — What district does that 
estimate of £50,000 apply to ? — To the Dalgin and 
Dunmore rivers. 

1512. What is the acreage of the improved lands 
of those two put together ? — 4,386. They run into 
the Clare river at a common point. 

1513. The Chairman. — Is there any other district? 
— I have made no special estimate with regard to the 
other districts, except that I am acquainted with the 
country and I know that they require drainage very 
badly. 

1514. Mr. Pirn. — Would any of them, in your 
opinion, be profitable in themselves, because neither 
of these you have hitherto spoken of would pay in' 
themselves ? — I do not think at the present rate of 
interest that is charged under the Act of 1863, that 
any di-ainage in Ireland would be earned out at 
present. 

1515. The Chairman. — That is upon the thirty-five 
years principle ? — Of the twenty-two years at six and 
half per cent., or thirty-five years at five per cent. 

1516. Thirty-five years is the term, is it not? — 
Yes, or twenty-two years at six and a half per cent. 

1517. Mr. Pirn. — It is lent at three and a half per 
cent, interest, and one and a half per cent, sinking 
fund ? — They pay a constant late every year. 

1518. The Chairman. — That is five per cent, for 
thirty-five years, or six and a half per cent, for twenty- 
two years ? — Yes. 

1519. Take the thirty-five years. What should 
you suggest as to that — an extension of the time for 
redemption of the loan ? — I think that it might be done 
in either of two ways. I would first divide the districts 
into two classes : — first, those which would not cost 
over £5 an acre for drainage. Those possibly might 
be carried out by a loan from the Board of Works, if 
the money were granted on the same principle as the 



tenants now borrow the money under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, for purchasing their lands ; that is to 
say, if they could get the money at £4 for the £100, 
to pay both interest and principal in forty-nine years. 
I think, in that case, in small districts where the cost 
did not exceed £5 an acre, probably the tenant would 
be willing to pay the cost and I think he would be 
fully repaid ; but in the larger districts where the cost 
per acre would range from £8 to £10 no matter how 
low the rate of interest was pitched, I think it would 
be utterly impossible to cany out any district in 
Ireland, unless some special grant were made by the 
Government. 

1520. A free grant? — Partially remitted. 

1521. They would neither redeem the principal or 
pay interest ? — In a good many large districts it would 
cost £8 to £10, and if that is borrowed at 6£ per cent, 
for twenty-two years that would be 13s. an acre. 
That would be merely cutting a road for the water 
and relieving floods. Then subsequently the land 
would have to be thorough drained, which would cost 
£6 10s. an acre, and if you put those two together 
that would come to a pretty large sum on the 
occupier. 

1522. Mr. Pirn. — What rent per acre is good land 
worth in that neighbourhood ? — Do you mean pasture 
lands ? 

1523. Such land as this would be after it was 
thorough drained ? — I should think it would be worth 
30s. to 35 s. the Irish acre. That is the good land. 

1524. That will bring you to somewhere about 25 s. 
the statute acre ? — Yes. 

1525. That is about as high rent as is to be got in 
the neighbourhood for best land ? — I think 35s. is. 
There may be some very exceptional fields where they 
go to £2 an Irish acre, but they are very rare. 35s. 
now-a-days is the highest even for grazing land, per 
Irish acre. 

1526. What is the nature of this land that requires 
to be drained here — is it bog land ? — It is variable, 
some of it is bog, some of it is wet pasture, some of 
it is in wet tillage, and so on. It is of a very variable 
nature. 

1527. Mr. Barry. — What is the object of reclaiming 
the land if it can only be reclaimed at that consider- 
able cost ? — The fact is that in my district there have 
been no schemes carried out for the last twenty yearn 
at all, the expense is so great. 

1528. What would be the object in acquiring land 
at a cost which would not pay two per cent, upon the 
outlay ? — It would benefit the country at large. 

1529. Is there any collateral benefit which would 
also be attendant, besides the direct improvement of 
the land ? — I do not know of anj-, except that of course 
it will give, perhaps, more employment, and improve 
the state of the country generally, and the position of 
the farmer. It will bring more land into cultivation, 
and give more employment. 

1530. Mr. Pirn. — When you say it would give more 
employment do you mean it would give employment 
while the money was being expended on the work, or 
that after the work there would be an opportunity for 
more employment ? — Both. 

1531. Mr. Barry. — Is there a deficiency of land in 
this country for the uses of the population ? — There is 
in Mayo, very much so. It is full of villages. 

1532. I meant in the districts to which you have 
been alluding ? — In this, Dunmore district, and Bally- 
haunis the holdings are very small, and the men go to 
England for two or three months in the year, and I 
think they principally live by that. 

1533. For harvesting? — Yes; and for four or five 
months some of them. 

1534. The Chairman. — Are there many going over 

now from Galway ? — There are a great many from the 
Mayo district — not so many from Galway. There are 
a great many from Bally haunis. They call them 

harvestmen. 

1 535. Mr. Pirn. — Do you think if this land were 
reclaimed, even at the loss yon propose, there would 
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he a sufficient amount of land for these people really 
to live upon ?— I do not think there would be enough 
in those congested districts. You alleviate the griev- 
ance in a great measure, but you would not extinguish 
it altogether. 

1536. The Chairman.— Now will you go .through 
these printed questions and make what remarks you 
desire to make upon them. You have not touched 
yet on the second heading, that is, “ the effect on the 
climate, the increase of rateable value of land, and the 
subject of roads” 1 — With regard to the climate I think 
that is rather fanciful than anything else. I believe 
that Professor Tyndall has calculated that 4° would be 
gained by draining the whole of Ireland, but I think 
that is rather remote as to any direct benefit. 

1537. The increase in rateable value you have given 
us or we can calculate that. Would the drainage 
improve the communication between various parts of 
the country?— Well, it would improve bog roads very 

*^15 38. Mr. Pim . — Are there any roads in those 
particular neighbourhoods that are now flooded at 
times so as to be impassable ?— There are a great many 
fords where people go across at great inconvenience — 
stepping stones and that sort of thing. 

1539. That is rather for want of bridges ? — Yes. 

1540. The Chairman. — Will you now take No. 2. 
Arc there any works in hand remaining to be carried 
out ?— No, except what I have brought before you as to 
the districts still to be executed. 

1541 . What you have brought before us are districts 
that are not yet touched ? — Yes. 

1542. Is there any work in hand requiring comple- 
tion ?— No, there is no work in hand at all at present. 

1543. Then No. 3, I think you have also touched 
upon, “ as to how far advantage has been taken of the 
facilities for promoting arterial drainage afforded by 
the Acts of 1843 and 1863 ” ?— Of course in 1863 the 
1843 Act became obsolete, and no works have been 
carried out under the 1863 Act in my district. 

1544. Mr. Pim. — Have there been any works 
carried out in your district ?— Some works have been 
carried out privately by private owners under the 
Board of Works, and rivers deepened, but nothing to 
a large extent. 

1545. The Chairman. — Not by Drainage Boards f — 
None by Drainage Boards. 

1546. Mr. Pim. — Can you tell us any works carried 
out in your neighbourhood under those Acts that have 
been profitable in themselves— where the increased 
value of the land has been equal to the interest on the 
outlay ?— Do you mean the total cost or on what was 
charged ? 

1547. The total cost ? — I think not. 

1548. All the drainage works you are aware of in 
the county Galway have been partly made by public 
grant? — Yes, five out of those six. 

15 49. Mr. Abemethy . — To the extent of threc- 
fourtlis? — Three-fourths on an average. 

1550. The Chairman. — Then I think we need not 
trouble you with the next heading— “ What causes 
have prevented a more complete adoption of these 
Acts? ” It is a fact that they would not pay ? — No, 
it was too expensive. 

1551. And consequently no change in the law is 
needed?— Well, the change in the law that I think 
would be required would be as I say in small districts. 
I think they could be done if the money were given 
at a low rate of interest such as the tenants can 
borrow at now under Lord Ashbourne’s Act for the 
purchase of their holdings— that is where the principal 
and interest can be paid off at £4 per annum. That 
is in small districts where the cost would not exceed 
£5 per acre, but in larger districts I think it would 
be hopeless to carry out any works under a Drainage 
Board unless some special help were given by the 
Government. 

1552. What you suggest should be carried out are 
all so small that the existing law enabling proprietors 
to borrow money from the Board of Works is amply 



sufficient to carry out those works?— The existing Jan, a. 1887. 
proprietors will not spend a farthing — they have no ^j r 
interest. The landlords will never spend a farthing Townsend, 
as they have no interest in these lands now. The 
lands are practically in the possession of the tenants. 

The landlord is merely a mortgagee and would derive 
no benefit whatever. I am talking of the case where 
the ground is occupied by tenants altogether and where 
the landlord has not any land in his own hands. 

1553. Instead of calling it the landowners borrowing 
the money, say tlieoccupiers, because the Board of W orks 
will lend to the tenant on proper security as well as to 
the landlord Then these small drainage areas can be 
carried out under the existing law by the occupiers ? — 

No. You refer, I presume, to the loans that are ob- 
tained by tenants now for improving their farms by 
thorough drainage ? 

1554. Yes? — I t.hink not, because those works are 
excessively small. They are on an average about £50 or 
£60 per tenant, and are got by individual tenants. Tn 
the case of a district, you require a Board which would, 
of course, include a very large number. 

1555. And that you tell us would not pay, because the 
cost would be so large that neither the occupier nor the 
owner could afford to borrow money upon the terms on 
which it is lent by the Board of Works ? — I am sure 
the owners would not borrow a farthing because they 
would get nothing out of it, but the occupiers would. 

1556. Mr. Barry. — Igatherfrom you thatifthe terms 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act were applied to small drainages 
and treated as tenants’ improvements then it would be 
possible, provided the cost did not exceed £5 an acre ? 

— 1 think so. 

1557. But that cannot be doneunder the existing state 
of the law ? — I think not, because 1 do not think there is 
power to form boards. 

1558. With regard to the sixth heading I gather this, 
that you would charge direct on the occupier ?— I think 
so. I do not think that the owners would get any benefit 
from it. 

1559. What should you say as to the question of the 
Drainage Board being elected by the occupiers either 
wholly or in part? — In part, I should suggest. Of 
course the landlord not being a direct contributor 
could not well claim a seat on the board — he is not 
a taxpayer. I do not think it would be wise to give 
the whole management of the district into the hands of 
men of the occupier class, who perhaps would be deficient 
in intelligence. I would give them the principal re- 
presentation, but I think it would be advisable to have 
the Government, that is the Board of Works, repre- 
sented on that board. They would be materially 
interested, because they would advance the money, and 
I think the Board of Works or the Government ought 
to nominate a certain number on that board. 

1 5 60. In the case of occupiers being elected, would you 
propose any qualification in value of their holdings ? — I 
have not considered that point. I suppose there should 
be some limit. 

1561. Have you considered what that should fairly 
be takenat? — I have not considered the lowest limit that 
should entitle a man to sit. There is a scheme laid 
down in the Act of 1863 for proprietors, but that 
would have to be very much reduced for tenants. 

1562. Mr. Abemethy.— Can you give us wliat has 
been expended under the Act of 1843, or works carried 
out in all these districts in Galway ? — Yes ; the Lough 
Corrib district cost £ 1 1 6,7 1 7— the total cost. A por- 
tion of that was put on the county for bridges and 
public roads amounting to £2,511, which left a balance 
of £114,205. The amount charged in the district was 
£28,000, which was about one-fourth, and there was 
£86,205 wiped off. 

1563. Wiped off by whom f— By the Government- 
remitted. 

1564. A free grant ?— Yes. 

1565. The Chairman. — Do you recommend that ex- 
penditure of money should goon upon those terms?— 

It might not be necessary to such a degree. Certainly 
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Townsend, 1566. Mr. Abemethy. — what total acreage was 

affected by the expenditure of these works as regards 
drainage 1— It was 13,685 acres. 

1567. That would be at the rate of about 5s. per 
acre beyond the original value 1 — They charged 2s. 5 d. 
If they had charged the whole it would have been 
about 9s. lid. per acre. 

1568. Beyond the original value! — Yes, the im- 
proved value. If the whole had been charged it 
would have been about 9s. lid., but the charge 
actually made has been 2s. 5 d. an acre, namely, on 
£28,000. With regard to the Turlouglimore drain- 
age the total cost was £60,718. A portion of that 
was put on the county, amounting to £1,126, which 
left a balance of £59,591. The amount charged on 
the land was £23,000. 

1569. The rest was remitted! — Yes; the balance 
was remitted. 

1570. The Chairman. — 1 presume you have read 
these printed questions through 1 — Yes, very carefully. 

1571. Without going through them seriatim I 
would put this general question to you. Have you 
any remarks to make upon any portion of the paper 
which you think it desirable the Commissioners should 
hear ! — With regard to the seventh heading, I think 
the charge should be altogether on the occupier, and 
with regard to the constitution of the board, I think 
it should be principally formed by the occupiers, but 
the Board of Works should be represented by a certain 
number. With regard to the areas of contribution, I 
am of opinion, unless there is something very peculiar, 
that only the lands directly benefited should be 
charged. I think there would be a very strong feeling 
against extending the area of taxation either to the 
rain basin or beyond the lands actually impi-oved. 
With regard to towns, if they were directly benefited 
in any way— for instance, if there were facilities given 
for sanitary purposes, for drainage, for running sewage 
into a river after being deodorised or on any lands in 
the immediate vicinity of the town — if there were any 
benefit of that kind derived from the execution of the 
works, I think the town ought to be charged, but not 
otherwise. Then with regard to No. 9, I think it 
would be very difficult to get the tenants to take the 
initiative. In fact the tenants would not do it, and 
would not contribute towards the preliminary expenses 
of forming a district, and T think the initiative should 
be taken by the Board of Works in a measure. Of 
course I think it would be well that the people who 
are to pay should have some voice in the selection of 
the engineer. They would natnrally have a little 
more confidence in him than if appointed altogether 
by the Board of Works, but I think any engineer 
appointed by those occupiers should have the approval 
of the Board of Works. Then if it can be shown that 
the district is one that can be carried out — and that 
can be very easily done by inspecting it — I think the 
Board of Works should advance the cost of the 
preliminary surveys and sections. Otherwise the 
districts will not be formed. The tenants would 
never pay. 

1572. Nor in that case would the tenants ever 
suggest to the Government that they should take the 
initiative in forming a district board 1 — They would, 

I think, do that. At the same time they would 
like to have a voice in the matter. Of course any 
money then advanced would have to be charged on 
the district. 

1573. Then have you anything to say with regard 
to No. 10 1 — I do not consider that the districts that 
are formed have done injury to lower portions of the 
rivers where no works were executed. I believe there 
is some division of opinion about it, but I do not 
believe they do generally. 

1574. Mr. Barry. — Some of the proposals which 
you alluded to at the beginning of your evidence were 
for improving the upper parts of rivers and not 
touching the lower parts, which have perhaps been 



already improved 1— I would not restrict it to 
those. 

1575. I should like to put this case to you. Sup. 
posing it caused more water to come with greater 
rapidity into the lower districts, would it be your 
opinion that the upper districts should be at the ex- 
pense of any works on the lower district to remedy 
that state of things ? — I do not think the water would 
come more rapidly. The effect of carrying out 
thorough drainage in an upper portion of a district 
would be to have the water brought down more 
gradually, and I do not believe it would flood the 
lower district. I frequently discussed the question 
with Mr. Lynam, who was formerly Engineer of 
the Shannon, and he told me that the experiments 
that were made on the Shannon have shown that 
since a good many tributaries were formed in the 
upper portions of that large river, the floods had 
not at all increased at the lower portions. 

1576. Mr. Abemethy. — You gave us an instance of 
a river which was improved in the upper and lower 
part, but certain portions in the middle of the river 
course were not improved at all 1 — Yes, that is the 
Monivea. 

1577. And you said that part not improved was 
subject to very heavy floods 1 — It is always subject to 
floods. 

1578. They would be increased by the improvement 
in the upper portion of the river? — I do not 
think so. 

1579. What was the object of deepening the upper 
portion of the river and leaving a barrier between 
that and the lower portion ? — They intended to carry 
out the intermediate part ; they were distributing the 
works. 

1580. The Chairman. — Surely the not carryin" it 
out has damaged the land more in that unfinished 
part ? — I do not think it is damaged more than it was 
before. It has prevented the unfinished part from bein» 
relieved from the floods that were always coming 
down there ; but I do not think it has suffered more 
from the execution of the upper district. 

1581. Mr. Abemethy. — If you relieve the floods 
in the upper district, when it meets with an obstruc- 
tion lower down, the flood in the neglected portion 
must be increased ?— They come down more gradually. 

I think if the upper district has been thoroughly 
drained and improved, the level of the water surface 
will be lowered by the construction of these' drains, 
and when the rain comes from the sky, instead of 
running off on the surface which was filled with water 
before, it has to percolate down perhaps two or three 
feet, which would be a very slow and gradual process, 
before it gets into the drains. 

1582. It all increases the volume of the river 

above the portion that has not been operated upon ? 

No. I think the quantity of water coming down in 
both cases would be practically the same. It might 
be a little more, because perhaps the evaporation might 
be less, but the process would be more gradual, and 
that opinion was also held by Mr. Forsyth. 

1583. Mr. Bivrry. — You mean that owing to the 
land being drained to a lower level, the receptacle for 

the water that falls from the sky is increased ? It has 

to percolate down before it gets into the drains two or 
three feet. 

1581. Mr. Abemethy. — You speak of lands where 
the water lay on the surface before these drains 
were made. That water, of course, would find its 
way more slowly down the river than when the drains 
were made ? — I do not think so. If you take the 
water on a level with the surface a few obstacles 
prevent its going off. Directly it rises to the level 
of the obstacles, the whole of the water would run off 
with a rush ; in the other case it goes off gradually 
through all the drains, after having percolated down 
through the ground. You have reduced the water 
level three or four- feet by the effect of the drainage. 

1585. Mr. Pim. — But at the beginning of a rain 
storm, if the ground were dry in consequence of all 
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this drainage having been carried out, what you say 
might, perhaps, be correct ; but once the ground be- 
comes saturated up above, would not then the water 
come down more rapidly by having easier means of 
comin" down ? — Yes, if the rain continued sufficiently 
lon ff for the point of saturation to be reached, but this 
seldom occurs. 

1586. And will not it come down all the faster on 
the land down below than before? — That is where 
works have not been carried out. 

1587. I am speaking of where works have been car- 
ried out. You say that what delays the water coming 
down is that the improvement of the drainage 
has actually dried the land up above, and is, therefore, 
capable of receiving a greater quantity of water from 
the sky without beginning to pour it out, but that 
process comes to an end as soon as it is saturated ? — 
But that takes a long time to saturate at where there 
is an outlet at the bottom. The outlet at the bottom 
is always going on. 

1588. The Chairman. — Will you take the next 
heading now? — With regard to maintenance I think 
that it would be necessary to have more supervision. 
Some ofthe districts have been neglected very much. 

1589. On the part of the central or superior Board ? 
— Yes ; some of them do not take an interest in the 
thing, and it is very hard to get them into motion. 

1590. You would give them compulsory power? — 
I think the Board of Works or some central board 
should have either an annual inspection or report from 
the engineer of the district that the works were main- 
tained every year. 

1591. He must have power to enforce maintenance, 
must he not? — Yes ; that power exists at present in 
a different way. By the Act of 1866 any proprietor 
has power, in case the trustees do not carry out the 
maintenance of any district, to apply to the Board of 
Works to compel them to do so. 

1592. That is the proprietors. Supposing they are 
all supine, and the works are neglected, could tlxex-e not 
be power given to this central authority to compel the 
necessary works for maintenance to be carried out? — 
Certainly. 

1593. That power does not exist at the present 
time ? - Only in the way I have mentioned. 

1594. But the Board of Works must be put in 
motion by somebody else ? — Yes, they must ; but I 
think the Board ought to take the initiative. It 
would be absolutely necessary in the future, if the 
tenants are to constitute the drainage trustees. 

1595. Mr. Pirn. — Do not you think that if the 
tenants were themselves paying the charge for main- 
tenance, and the charge for construction, and the works 
were being neglected they would begin complaining to 
the Board of Works that the Engineer or the Local 
Board were neglecting their duty ? — The maintenance 
would be paid by the tenants themselves. 

1596. It is not paid by the tenants now? — It is 
paid by the proprietors. 

1597. Supposing that it was paid direct by the 
tenants, and that the works were not being properly 
taken care of, would not the tenants then begin to 



complain very soon? — They would be tempted by not Jan. o. is87. 
having to contribute. £Twnrd 

1598. Of course if the money is not spent it is not ■] ownseud. 
charged? — Yes ; the money must first be voted by 

those very men themselves, and they would bo rather 
slow to vote it. 

1599. The Chairman. — They prefer neglecting the 
works for the sake of keeping money in their pockets ? 

— There would be that danger. 

1 600. In your district I suppose you have not much 
to say upon navigation. These drainage rivers are 
not navigable rivers ? — I do not think the question of 
navigation affects us much in my district. There is 
some small navigation on the Lough Corrib, but it is 
very trifliug. 

1601. Mr. Pim. — It is not involved in the drainage 
question in any way? — No, they are quite separate: 
works for navigation were carried out at the same 
time as wox-ks for drainage, and also for the preser- 
vation of the mill power. In fact there are three 
Boards at present. 

1602. Practically you have nothing to remark on 
the hist head of the queries — Navigation? — No ; I do 
not think it concerns us much. 

1603. Mr. Barry. — Are the waters of Lough Corrib 
kept at a sufficiently low level to allow of the rivex-s 
draining into it easily ? — They are, except it is on the 
mai-gin of the lake. There is a pretty fair fall for the 
tributaries. 

1604. Are tlxex-e any moveable sluices that discharge 
the water's ? — Yes ; we have two large sluices and 
one large weir with falling boards. The river has to 
be kept up in summer for the benefit of the navigation, 
and also for the mill power. Thex-e are three bodies 
there interested in the water. 

1605. Which river is that? — The Corrib River. 

Their interests are antagonistic. 

1606. Mr. Pim. — Does the drainage suffer at pre- 
sent from the lake being kept up too high ? — I do not 
think it does. The neck from the Cox-x-ib into the sea 
is not sufficient to discharge the enormous quantity of 
water that comes down fi-om the catchment basin, 
which is about 1,211 square miles, with all those tri- 
butaries I showed you running into it. I believe if 
you take away all the weirs still there would be flood- 
ing along the margin of the lake. I do not think the 
natural outlet there is sufficieixt. Of course the sluices 
relieve it in a measiire. 

1607. Is there sufficient fall into the lake for these 
drainage works you have spoken of that have been 
made, or are in contemplation ? — With the exception 
of one I think there is — that is the Cregg River. 

1608. Mr. Barry.— What is the variation in height 
of Lough Corrib, between extr-eme flood and summer 
level ? — Two-and-a-half feet. It is influenced by the 
wind in different places, but the average is two-and- 
a-lialf feet. 

1609. The Chairman. — Thatexhausts thequestions. 

Have you any other remarks you desire to make 1 — 

No. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned for a shox't time. 



Mi-. Thomas Baldwin called in and examined. 



1610. The Chairman . — You have had this paper 
before you, and probably you have read it through ? 
—Yes. 

1611. There are one or two points to which I believe 
you specially wish to call the attention of the Com- 
missioners? — I think this is vei-y comprehensive, 
and I shall be very glad to follow you in your own 
order. 

1612. I believe you have been a Land Com- 
missioner? — I have been for the last five year's an 
Assistant Land Commissioner, and previous to that I 
was Chief Inspector of Agricultural Schools. 



1613. Then I will ask you to follow out this Mr - Tnoma* 
paper, as I have no doubt you have made Baldwin, 
your own remarks upon the various points raised 
in it. Perhaps you will take first — “ Importance 
of Arterial Dxuinage in Ireland” — “Advantages to 
land reclaimed” — “ (a.), arable” ; “(6.), pasture”? — 

There can be no manner of doubt as to the impor- 
tance of arterial drainage. There can be no general 
development of improved farming at all without it. 

In fact I look upon it as the basis of any departure 
that may be made in the improved cultivation of 
the land. 
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Jan. o, 1837. 1614. Do those remarks apply specially to any 

Mr Thomas particular district ? — It so happens, that I know all 

Baldwin. districts in Ireland, and it applies to most of them. 

1615. In what way would you describe the ad- 
vantages under the two first heads — “ arable,” and 
“ pasture ” ? — The advantages are common to both. 
In fact we have a great deal of land in Ireland 
now in pasture that was arable land formerly and 
possibly may be again, so that I think it applies 
equally well to arable as to pasture land. 

1616. Mr. j Barry. — We have had it given in evi- 
dence that the winter floods are an advantage to 
the callow lands by the side of the rivers. Can 
you give us any opinion upon that subject? — I 
think it manures them — that is the regular flooding 
of the lands, when it is allowed to act, as it does to a 
small extent, like the warp land in England. 

1617. On the other hand it is said that the winter 
floods perpetuate the growth of aquatic grasses, and 
stop the improvement in the quality of the grasses ? — 
No doubt that also happens. 

1618. What would be your view of the relative ad- 
vantages of the two ? — That depends entirely on the 
district. In some places I should think that the 
manuring is very important indeed, especially on the 
deeper and better lands. 

1619. We had our attention called to the callow 
lands on the Shannon ? — I know those very 
well. 

1620. Can you give us any opinion upon that sub- 
ject — upon which side the advantage lies? — I should 
think it lies, in the deep rich lands, in favour 
of the flooding. On the medium lands, which could 
be improved by the ordinary drainage, if the arterial 
drainage had been effected, I think it would be the 
other way. 

1621. Is it possible to localise the different descrip- 
tions of land into districts, or are they intermingled 
in such a way that there is no possibility of distinguish- 
ing between them? — Do you mean by getting the water- 
sheds and things of that kind 1 

1622. No ; you said one description of land would 
be benefited and the other would not? — I do not 
think you could draw any sharp line. 

1623. I mean on the Shannon? — Well, with regard 
to these callow lands near Limerick, I should say 
they are decidedly benefited by the flooding, but on 
the other hand, with regard to the poorer lands of the 
Tipper Shannon, where there is not the same depth 
of soil, there is not the same advantage to be derived 
from the flooding. 

1624. What should, you say as to the land between 
Lough Derg and Meelick? — I should say there are 
many of those lands in which what would be true of 
the better class of lands would not be true of the 
other. You have two classes of land there. 
Generally speaking in that entire district to remove 
the excess of water would be an advantage. 

1625. In the entire district above Lough Derg? — 
I think so. 

1626. Mr. Abernethy. — When you speak of the 
beneficial effect of manuring the land by floods is that 
a general observation ? — Yes, with regard to this deep 
callow laud near Limerick, for instance. 

1627. There is no doubt the dirt is held in solution 
by the water, whether it has a fertilizing quality or 
not ? — Rivers that run such a long course as the 
Shannon, and receive the drainage of such a variety of 
soils, there is no doubt about their having a strong 
manurial action. 

1628. You confine your observation with regard to 
that to the Shannon ? — Yes ; Mr. parry’s question 
referred to that part of the Shannon. 

1629. Mr. Barry. — Then speaking generally you 
would say some lands are benefited by winter floods 
and some are not? — Yes; but perhaps what is in 
your min d is this — that the area of land benefited by 
the floods is comparatively small. 

1630. The Chairman. — Is there not also this dis- 



advantage — that if you leave them open to the winter 
floods they are liable to the floods of July, when the 
crops are carried away? — No doubt they are. 

1631. And does not the disadvantage of the latter 

far overbalance the advantages of the former? [ 

think that a farmer who takes time by the forelock, 
and who saves his hay when he ought, the disadvantages 
you refer to would not be as great as possibly you 
may think. It is a short season of flooding in some 
of these places in the summer season. 

1632. But is not it a fact that farmers, as a rule 
like to leave their crops growing as long as possible, 
and run the risk of these summer floods, and very 
frequently lose their entire crops by the floods? — I 
should hope that when the new departure takes place 
if ever it does take place, good farming will be the 
rule and not the exception. It is now the exception 
to have anything like good fanning. 

1633 Do yoxi anticipate that new departure quickly? 
— Well, I confess to you that if your mission accom- 
plishes the object that I look forward to I think it 
may be the beginning of a new departure — I hope it 
may. 

1634 Now, under the second head of this first mat- 
ter? — That is, what you call the indirect advantages? 

1635. Yes, the effect on the climate of the drainage 
of a district ? — Well, having known Ireland for 
the last thirty years, as I have known it, without 
offering any opinion of a speculative character 
at all, I have had the clearest evidence before 
me from time to time that the climate of every 
district has been improved in Ireland where effective 
drainage has been carried out. It must, and it does, 
as I am sure you know better than I do, remove the 
excess of moisture in the air, which leads to certain 
diseases. 

1636. Yes. We will divide it into two subjects— 
effect of climate upon the growth of crops— if you 
raise the temperature two or three degrees it has a 
great effect on the crops, has it not ? — No doubt. 

1637. And the effect of drainage is to raise the 
temperature ? — Of course it is, especially of the soil. 
I myself have raised the temperature by drainage as 
much as three degrees. 

1638. And you raised the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere as well? — No ; I do not think you can do 
that to the same extent. 

1639. Simply the temperature of the soil ? — Yes. 

1640. Then taking the other view of it — from the 
sanitary poiixt of view ? — Before you pass from the 
question of the climate, it is as well to bear in mind 
that with us in Ireland a difference of two degrees 
sometimes means famine or abundance. 

1641. A difference of two degrees ? — Rather less 
than that. I am quite sure I am speaking to gentle- 
men who have given to the scientific aspect of climate 
more attention than possibly I have ; but such inquiry 
as I have made into it cei-tainly justifies me in saying 
that. Take the year 1879. It is very well known 
that the disastrous results in that year are largely 
ascribable to a fall in the temperature. 

1642 But the lands being undrained in 1879 
as they are now would imply a higher temperature 
in the atmosphere ? — Yes, that is true. Still, speak- 
ing broadly, as we are now on the question of 
climate, there is no doubt if you increase the tempera- 
ture of the soil by a couple of degrees, or even less, 
the ci'ops will derive a very large advantage indeed. 

1643. But the temperature in 1879 must have 
been purely atmospheric ? — Yes ; there is no more 
drainage now than then. The temperature of the air 
aud the temperature of the soil are totally different 
things, as I said before. 

1644. The low temperature in 1879 was due to the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and not to the tem- 
perature of the soil ? — Y es ; of course the temperature 
of the atmosphere does to some extent, but not as 
much as is popularly supposed, as you know, influence 
the temperature of the soil. 
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1645. Would drainage improve the sanitary condi- 
tion of the districts not immediately subject to flood 
above the flood level 1 — You mean the watershed, or 
land immediately surrounding the land that wants 
drainage 1 

1646. Take the watershed of the district if you 

jjjjg 1 think it must; and medical men throughout 

the country have always assured me that they found 
it so. I certainly should expect it would. 

1647. Have you paid any attention in that 
respect to the death rates 1 Yes, just in the way 
that I told you; but I think you had better 
take statistics from others on that point— they would 
be more reliable than any general remarks that I 
could make to you. 

1648. Of course statistics of that kind apply to the 
country at large, and not to the particular districts, 
and it is local information alone that will give us 
the information we want. — The general effect of the 
information I have got for years past, going back- 
wards and forwards through the country, and meeting 
medical men, is to the effect, as I tell you, that they 
find it so. I know several districts where the 
character of the climate has been improved by 
efficient drainage — unmistakeably improved. 

1649. And it has had a marked effect, I suppose, 
upon certain classes of diseases ? — Yes. 

1650. From your experience, can you confirm that 
opinion — that certain diseases are less prevalent where 
drainage has been carried out ? — Yes, certainly ; all 
those diseases, for instance, that are influenced by an 
excess of moisture. 

1651. That has a bearing upon a subsequent part 
of the inquiry ? — It has. 

1652. Have you paid any attention to the increase 
of the rateable value of drained lands ?— I have paid 
more attention to that naturally enough, because I 
have been all my life connected with agriculture as a 
profession, if I may call it so for want of a better 
term. Therefore I am in a position to answer your 
question affirmatively, and to say that I have given a 
good deal of attention to that subject. 

1653. Perhaps you will give us the result .of your 
experience ? — Are you speaking now of the increase 
of the rateable value from arterial drainage or ordinary 
drainage 1 

1654. Both. — I suppose you mix up both, because 
it is really impossible to separate them. The 
increase of the rateable value, or letting value, 
arising from drainage depends upon several things. 

I will confine myself now to two ; first, the 
character of the arterial drainage, and how that 
is connected with the land that is affected by 
ordinary drainage. Of course you cannot effectu- 
ally improve land by ordinary drainage without an 
efficient system of arterial drainage, and then, having 
effected your arterial drainage, the effect on the rate- 
able value of ordinary drainage of land varies very 
much indeed ; and I should say, at the outset, that I 
think it is a thing upon which there is a great deal of 
vague and unreliable information. Sometimes I have 
known drainage to improve the land 200 per cent. ; 
sometimes .1 have known drainage to do harm. On 
the inferior spewey land, of which we have an 
enormous quantity in this country, the effect is very 
little; the land is naturally so bad. The word 
“ spewey ” is a common Irish . term — it means weak, 
thin, bad land. I think the application of the term is 
explained in this way : when the frost comes at it it 
spews. Whatever the origin of the word is, there is 
a great deal of that class of land in Ireland — very 
inferior land ; and the benefit derived by that land 
from drainage is very often so small that I am afraid 
there is no return corresponding to the outlay. And, 
for fear I should forget it, I would suggest very 
respectfully to you now to consider the propriety of 
looking into that matter with the view possibly of 
remitting the whole or part of many of those debts 
and loans that are still outstanding. I am quite sure 



that the lands have not been improved by drainage Jan. 6, 1887. 
to the amount that is put down in those figures— for Mr Thomag 
the amount of the advances. Baldwin. 

1655. What blue-book are you referring to there ? 

— I am referring to the last Report of the Board of 
Works of 1885-86 ; and I am informed that up to the 
present moment the cost of all the land drained has 
averaged under £7 per statute acre — say about £11 
per Irish acre. 

1656. Mr. Barry. — Does that, include the works 
executed under the Act of 1843 1 — It is page 9 of 
the Report for 1885. I will read the passage to you. 

You will not take me as reflecting in any way on 
this document, or on anybody. They are stating 
the facts, and I am merely repeating them. . “ The 
cash advances for these and other works during the 
year came to £55,010, making a total of £636,501, 

5s. Id. issued to Drainage Boards since the passing of 
the Act 26 and 27 Victoria. ,, That is a matter 
which appears to me to be so important from many 
points of view, that I deem it right to draw 
attention to it at a very early portion of my 
evidence. I think both landlords and tenant farmers 
are now paying a charge on certain monies advanced 
by the Board of Works, and that the lands were not 
improved at all to a corresponding degree, and if we 
are to get a fair start in this country — and I hope 
you will help to get it for us — I think there is a 
great deal here which must be, as I said before, 
wiped off, so as to start fair. “This amount, 
added to expenditure on similar works under the 
Act 5 and 6 Yict. (£2,390,616), gives a total 
expenditure by way of loans and grants for arterial 
drainage works of £3,027,114.” Then the acreago 
I find elsewhere; and, dividing the one by the 
other, it appears to me to come out as I have 
stated. 

1657. Yes; but then that does include the Act of 
1842 ?— Yes. 

1658. Mr. Pirn. — Has not there been already a 
large amount of that remitted ? — Yes ; but that does 
not touch the point I want to put before you. You 
must divide the total acreage by the total outlay to 
get the average cost. 

1659. But the whole of that has not been levied 
on the land ?— No ; but I suggest that you should 
look into this matter and see whether you could 
recommend in certain cases the wiping out of the 
whole or part of it. A part has been repaid and a 
part remitted. 

1660. The Chairman. — What is the balance now 
left unpaid 1 — About half a million of money, m 



round figures. 

1661. And that debt extends both to the good land 
and what you call the spewey land 1 — It does. I 
shall give further reasons as I proceed. The works 
executed so early as 1843 may be left out of account. 

1662. Can you distinguish what portion of the 
£500,000 is still due upon the good land ? — I have 
no means of making that calculation. 

1663. Can you give an approximation ? — I should 
think the bulk of it would be on land on which there 
was not an advantage corresponding to the outlay. I 
could mention several districts. 

1664. Let me put this question to you: do you 
propose that the remission of the debt should extend 
to the whole £500,000, or simply to that portion of 
it which applies to the inferior land ? — I should not 
think of such a thing as suggesting to you or any- 
body else that, if it can be proved that the whole of 
the drainage has been effective, and has benefited the 
ground corresponding to the money, there should be 
the remission of a penny ; but I ask you to consider 
cases where there are lands, as I believe there are, 
which have not benefited by it. 

1665. Can you give the Commission any approxi 
mate idea of the quantity of land upon which you 
would recommend the remission to be made - 
think you will see at once it is utterly impossible that 
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anybody can give you accurate statistics in answer to 
that. I do not think they exist. 

1666. Then supposing the Government were to 
consent to that remission, it would involve a separate 
inquiry and examination into every district, or, in 
fact, into every ownership of land throughout Ireland, 
would it not ? — But they have an enormous staff. I 
actually find in the estimates for the year that the 
Land Improvement Department of the Board of 
Works costs £17,000. 

1667. They are all fully employed ? — I think, with 
all respect, that they could be employed more profit- 
ably in the way I suggest. 

1668. Mr. Barry . — As your estimate of £7 per 
statute acre will appear upon the notes, would not it 
be right for you to modify that by the amount that 
has been already remitted ? — It was not an argument 
as to the amount ; it was only to indicate to the 
Commission that there are certain moneys that I 
think ought to be remitted. 

1669. Mr. Abernethy . — Exceptional lands? — Yes ; 
that is my argument. I wish to make it clear. It 
occurred to me to put the argument before you, that 
there are landlords and tenants now paying drainage 
charges which I think it would be well for the State 
to remit. 

1670. The Chairman . — Can you suggest any ready 
means of distinguishing between the really improved 
lands and what you called the slightly or non- 
improved lands ? — I should say that the staff of the 
Board of Works, if they are worth their salt, ought 
to be able to do it. 

1671. Are they sufficiently experts in judging of 
the value of land ? — I know a good many of them. 

I do not know them intimately, but I met them 
going backwards and forwards, and some of them are 
very highly paid officers. 

1672. Are they well acquainted with agricultural 
questions? — I assume they are, because if they are 
not, they are really unfit for the offices that they 
hold. 

1673. Surely they would be experts in the execu- 
tion and maintenance of works such as drainage 
works, bridges, and roads, without being expert 
agriculturalists ? — Well, but they have twenty-seven 
inspectors and two assistants. 

1674. I do not know what the composition of the 
Board of Works is by any means, but do you think 
that there is practically an Agricultural Department 
of the Board of Works ? — They have a Land Improve- 
ment Department, and they take upon themselves to 
assess the increased letting value; and a body of 
gentlemen who take upon themselves to assess the 
proportions to be charged on the several lands 
for the outlays on the lands ought to do what I 
suggest. 

1675. Mr. Pim . — Is it an official of the Board of 
Works who does that, or do they call in an outside 
valuer ? — They do occasionally I think there is no 
absolute rule. There are arbitrators, I see. 

1676. Is the non-success of the drainage that you 
speak of owing to the original condition of the land 
being incapable of such improvement, or to a defective 
work? — Both. I will answer that question so that 
there may be no mistake as to my experience. I 
have been, as Assistant Commissioner, over several 
estates and farms in which the drainage was use- 
less. 

1677. Was that arterial drainage or ordinary drain- 
age ? — Ordinary drainage chiefly. 

1678. The Chairman . — That involves putting the 
question a little ^closer. If those drainage works 
which had been carried out turned out so utterly 
useless, does not that imply that the owners of the 
land who proposed the works, or those who were en- 
gaged in deciding whether the works should be carried 
out or not, were ignorant of the nature of the land ? 

■ — Well, I should be very sorry to appear before 
you to reflect upon any body of gentlemen. I 



am sure they are doing the best they can, but the 
gentlemen who are at the head of the Department 
never see those lands. 

1679. That is pretty well what I want to get at 
whether they are in a position to judge themselves of 
the quality of the land, and whether drainage will 
improve it or not? — Perhaps you had better not 
press me further than my actual experience of going 
over lands and digging into them, and examining the 
drains for this very purpose. It surprised me how 
utterly worthless drains were in many cases. I do 
not think you should press me any further. 

1680. Mr. Abernethy. — I suppose those lands were 
light, porous soils? — No, there was nothing in the 
lands that would prevent the proper drainage of the 
land. 

1681. We have large tracts of land everywhere 
that do not require draining. Draining would only 
ruin it? — Well, that would come under one of the 
categories I mentioned, that there are lands, no 
doubt, that are rather injured by drainage than 
improved. 

1682. Mr. Barry. — When you were alluding to 
drainage just now, were you alluding to arterial 
drainage, or to the thorough drainage ? — Mainly 
thorough drainage. 

1683. You wei-e not alluding to arterial drainage l 
— No, certainly not. 

1684. Well, our inquiry is confined to arterial 
drainage ? — I think you will admit it is impossible to 
separate the two. 

Mr. Pim . — One follows upon the other. You 
cannot have the thorough drainage unless you have 
the arterial drainage to begin with, either natural or 
artificial. 

1685. Mr. Barry. — You see the figures given in the 
blue-book as to the moneys spent on arterial drainage 
do not apply to the moneys spent upon thorough 
drainage — they are perfectly distinct matters. — Then 
am I to understand that all this inquiry does not 
touch the question of thorough drainage at all ? 

1686. It is devoted to arterial drainage. — Well, 
that is for you and not for me to decide. 

1687. The Chairman. — The first paragraph in this 
paper is the “Importance of Arterial Drainage to 
Ireland.” — But you have here the formation of 
Drainage Boards and a variety of topics. 

1688. That is all arterial drainage. — I am in your 
hands. 

1689. Then we will go on to Question 2. Have 
you anything to remark upon Question 2, — “ Amount 
of work remaining to be carried out with advantage 
either to the land relieved or to the district in 
general ” ? — I am afraid, in the present state of 
agriculture, that it would be extremely questionable 
if anybody were to venture an opinion upon that, but 
if you asked me that question before the recent 
agricultural depression up to 1878, I could have told 
you that I thought there were at least five millions of 
acres in want of thorough drainage. I could not 
answer the question now. 

1690. I do not think that would be an answer to 
this question — it is the amount of work remaining to 
be carried out with advantage ; that is, work that has 
been arranged for and has to be carried out. — Well, 

I think it does, with all respect, because the land would 
be benefited by drainage. 

1691. Assume that it covers both? — Up to the 
recent depression there was a good deal of land that 
would pay for thorough drainage that would not pay 
for it now, and I should be very sorry indeed to 
see taxpayers imposed upon by utilizing or spending 
money at present on drainage which possibly would 
never pay unless there is a turn of prices or a change 
in the general agriculture of the country. 

1692. Mr. Barry. — Are you applying your remarks 
to arterial drainage ? — As well as to all drainage. I 
submit you cannot separate them, because if land 
wants drainage you must begin with arterial drainage. 
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I should be very slow just now, unless you would see 
your way to recommend that it should be a free grant, 
to recommend general drainage. If the taxpayers of 
Great Britain and Ireland are so generous as to do 
it as a gift, by all means let them, but there are lands 
that would have paid for drainage before 1878 that 
the drainage of which would be a great improve- 
ment. 

1693. May the Commission take it generally that 
your opinion is that there is little or no work that 
would now pay to be carried out ? — Oh certainly not. 
By arterial drainage I take it you include what I see 
you very properly, if I may be allowed to say so, 
went down to see for yourselves, certain river courses 
the drainage of which would be a great improvement. 

1694. Then certain works you consider could still 
be made to pay ? — I do. 

1695. Mr. Abemethy. — Can you indicate the locality 
of those works at all ? — I think there is one enormous 
tract of ground. You went down to see the Barrow, 

I think ? 

1696. Yes. — Then it would be absurd for me to 
make any remark further than this, that my own 
experience, after going over a variety of lands on both 
sides of that river, is that there is a very large extent 
of land indeed there, that would be benefited by the 
deepening of that river. 

1697. The Chairman. — That remark applies chiefly, 

I suppose, to the upper Barrow, above Atliy 1 — Yes, 
chiefly. 

1698. Mr. Barry. — We may take it rather as a 
matter of money — how much money ought to be spent 
on land to justify an improvement? — Do you mean 
per acre, or how shall I take it? 

1700. Mr. Barry. — At per acre first. — I know lots 
of land that has been improved at a cost of £7 or £8 
per statute acre, which are now not worth more than 
7s. or 8s. an acre. 

1701. Have you had your attention called to the 
estimate for improving the drainage of the Upper 
Barrow ? — Yes. I read the papers. 

1702. You are aware that an expenditure of about 
£500,000 has been advocated? — On a question of 
engineering of that kind I would not presume to offer 
any opinion at all. 

1703. I was not going to ask you whether it is 
sufficient or in excess of the requirement, but do you 
consider that an expenditure of £500,000 would be 
justified by the improvement of the land in the Upper 
Barrow district? — Possibly you could tell me how 
many acres are covered by it? 

1704. I find that it is close upon 46,000 acres, 
which means about £10, 11s. 3d. per acre. Are you 
of opinion that the improvement would be sufficient 
to justify such an expenditure ? — That is a question 
that I should answer with great diffidence. In the 
first place I may perhaps say that there is a great 
deal of that land which it appears to me could be 
drained by surface drains and by a very cheap system 
of drainage. 

1705. Yes, but that is ignoring the evidence we had 
before us, and which has been given frequently before 
other Commissions, that the cost will be £500,000. 
My question applies to that standard. — If you will 
kindly excuse me, I would rather leave that to you ; 
for you have seen the lands and you have had the 
estimate. 

1706. We wish to have evidence from people who 
know, and as you are practically acquainted with 
these agricultural questions we shall be glad of your 
opinion whether you think that the improvement 
of 45,000 acres of land would be such as to justify an 
expenditure of £500,000 in that improvement ? — 
Knowing the district as I do, if the land were mine 
just now, I would not be a bit afraid to commence, 
with the good lands, but I would hesitate in draining 
all that land beginning with an outlay of £500,000 for 
deepening the river alone. But in saying this, I refer 
only to the agricultural aspect of the question, and 
speak as a private individual who would expect a 



satisfactory return. But, in judging a project of this 
kind, you will take other things into account. 

1707. The Chairman. — Now, if you please, we will 
go to the third question, — “ How far has advantage 
been taken of the facilities for promoting arterial 
drainage afforded respectively by first, the Act of 
1843; secondly, the Act of 1863?” — You must, of 
course, take the Act of 1843 in connection with the 
series of Acts that followed it. In the report for 
1867 it appears to me that you can see from the 
tabular return on page 6 that it has been very freely 
taken advantage of. First of all, when they were 
dealing with the Exchequer Bills they expended 
£890,000; then from that down to the Act of the 
29th and 30th Victoria, when they got a million, 
there is a great deal of money expended ; in fact, the 
total for arterial drainage is £2,117,000 ; then under 
Mr. Labouchere’s Drainage Act there was £199,000, 
and then there is a heading, “Drainage farm build- 
ings,” etc. I think it was freely taken advantage of, 
and all the subsequent Acts too. 

1708. Then you think both these Acts have been 
freely taken advantage of? — I think so. I think the 
evidence is pretty clear on that point. 

1709. Will not it depend in a great measure upon 
the total quantity of land that requires drainage, 
because, it might be, two millions or even ten millions 
might be a small sum as compared with the money 
required to drain all the land ? You can only call it 
a liberal advance of money if it applies to a large per 
centage of the area requiring improvement. — I think 
the evidence goes to prove — not only the figures of 
the Board of Works, but the evidence we have had 
from the proprietors in Ireland — that one has never 
found any unwillingness on their part to take advan- 
tage of drainage works ; in fact, I am quite sure they 
exaggerate the advantage of drainage very often, 
especially on bad lands, and they have taken advan- 
tage of it in cases more than they ought. But I 
do not think the Act of 1863 has been availed of so 
freely. 

1710. Mr. Barry. — Can you tell us how much has 
been spent under the Act of 1863 ? — There is a table 
on pages 6 and 7 of the Report for 1885-86. 

1711. We have had it given in evidence that 
it is about half a million. I do not know whether 
you agree in that. — River drainage and navigation 
are mixed up ; river drainage is over half a million, 
£636,000. . 

1712. That is up to a particular date. I do not 
think that shows under what Act, does it ? — Oh yes, 
under the Act 26th and 27th Victoria, that is, the 
1863 Act. 

1713. Balance outstanding £527,000 ? — Yes, that 

1714. The Chairman. — You stopped short in one 
answer you were about to give, that you did not 
think the Act of 1863 had been taken advantage of; 
what were you going to say in completion of that 
sentence? Do you mean it has not been taken 
advantage of so much as it ought to have been ? — I 
do. I think it was not. 

1715. Why? — 'Well, the people have got intelli- 
gent in the meantime, and this Act absolutely put 
the whole thing, it appears to me, into the hands 
of the Board of Works, and it has practically inter- 
fered with the local body. For instance, there is a 
clause in the Act itself that empowers the Board of 
Works to appoint the first Commission. Well, if 
men were to be responsible for taxes, that was a 
mistake. If local bodies of local people are to be 
responsible for providing the funds, surely they 
ought to be consulted at the very first start. The 
words which have not received enough attention are 
in the Act of 1863, section 13, “The members of 
the first Drainage Board shall be named by the 
Commissioners.” With regard to drainage of this 
kind, when the State takes it up, I cannot help 
thinking they ought to allow some time to elapse 
after the execution of the works before making any 



Jan, 6, 1887. 

Mr. Thomas 
Baldwin. 
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Jan. 6, 1887. charge, even if they were to continue the charge 
Mr Thomas Lnger. Say they make a charge for thirty-five years, 

Baldwin. the drainage does not produce any effect for the first 

or second year. 

1716. But is it not the fact that seven years are 
allowed ? — Seven years is not quite enough on many 
lands. 

1717. But seven years are recognised in the Valua- 
tion Acts as a proper period ? — Yes. 

1718. We have been told by a witness who has 
had considerable experience in these matters, that it 
takes from one to four years to realize all the 
benefit ? — It depends a good deal on the land. 

1719. You would say from one to seven or more 
years ? — Yes. I will give you an instance that may 
interest you. The Phcenix Park was drained, 
and, living in Dublin as I have for many years, 
I was very much interested in this, and I found 
several years elapsed before there was any change, 
and it was over ten years before many of the 
more valuable grasses presented themselves, so that 
the period would vary entirely with the character of 
the land. 

1720. But surely Phcenix Park cannot be con- 
sidered an area that required arterial drainage ? — 
Arterial drainage is the foundation of the general 
drainage. 

1721. Because that is not flooded land. — Yes, but 
it will not take effect on the lands that are thorough 
drained. There may be no benefit at all to the lands 
that you charge from the arterial drainage ; it is only 
when you come to reap the benefit of it in the effect 
on the lands that are thorough drained. 

1722. I wish you to confine your attention to land 
that is improved from being protected from floods : 
Phcenix Park cannot be flooded. — Then pardon me 
for saying you are narrowing the inquiry to a point 
that would be perfectly useless for any practical pur- 
poses. 

1723. Possibly so ; but I wish to ask you, as an 
experienced person on agricultural questions, whether 
the improvement of flooded lands takes from one to 
four years to attain its highest state of improvement. 
Do you agree with an experienced witness in that ? — 
Ro ; my point is this, and if I have not made myself 
clear about it, I wish to do so — that the period should 
vary, at all events, from one or two to ten years, 
according to the land. 

1724. Then you consider seven years are not suffi- 
cient ? — Not in every case. 

1725. Would it be on the average ? — On the aver- 
age it would. 

1726. Mr. Pirn. — Do you say that the result of 
draining grass lands (wo will suppose lands previously 
saturated, and then you thoroughly drained them) is 
to have a change in the character of the grass? — 
Certainly. 

1727. And that it takes some years to produce that 
effect ? — Yes; in many cases the roots of the old grass 
must die out altogether, and that takes a long time. 

1728. Do you know lands in the neighbourhood of 
the Shannon which are flooded every winter? — I do. 

1729. Some evidence has been given to us to the 
effect that those lands are actually improved by the 
floods acting as a top-dressing of the land. — That I 
believe. 

1730. And do you consider that if those lands were 
relieved altogether of these summer and winter floods, 
and were no longer saturated, they would not be 
improved — in other words, do you think they are 
actually better circumstanced at present, subject as 
they are to winter floods, than if they were relieved 
from both summer and winter floods? — I am quite 
sure of this, that -with good callow lands, unless you 
deepen the river so as to completely relieve them of 
water, you will get more produce out of them as it is 
than hy ordinary drainage. 

1731. Then you mean to say you must lower the 
bed of the river sufficiently to enable you to thorough 
drain this land, or else it will be better as it- is ? — 



Certainly; you must change the entire character of 
the herbage by thorough drainage. If you do not 
thorough drain them, you will not change the character 
of the herbage. 

1732. You think, if the arterial drainage was carried 
to such a depth as to enable you to get thorough 
drainage, you would then get superior grass to what 
there is now ? — Yes ; you will then get some of the 
finest lands in Ireland, — land fit for any purpose. 

1733. But you think, unless arterial drainage works 
were carried out to that extent, so as to permit of 
thorough drainage, you will not get any substantial 
benefit? — You certainly will not get as much of the 
grass as you have now ; you will not change the 
grasses that are there now, and as long as the grasses 
that are there now remain, you will get more produce 
under the present system. 

1734. More produce, but of an inferior quality. 
— Yes ; but it is not bad hay at all if it is saved 
properly. 

1735. The Chairman. — You made a remark just 
now about the appointment of the first Drainage 
Board in the district by the Board of Works, so as to 
lead the Commission to infer that they took the 
power out of the hands of the local people by appoint- 
ing the first Board. — No, I did not add that rider to it. 

1736. No, you did not ; but what was the object 
of the remark, may I ask?— The object of the remark 
was, that it was in the power of the Board of Works 
to select perhaps not the best men, — I do not say that 
they would do it ; I am sure they would not inten- 
tionally ; they would do the best they could ; but to 
err is human, and I think the people themselves would 
be the best judges of the best men. 

1737. Have you read these clauses carefully? — I 
have. 

1738. Does not it strike you that when a district is 
arranging for a Drainage Board, you require experi- 
enced persons, and that this first sub-section enables 
the Board of Work to appoint a Drainage Board who 
are supposed to be experienced men, for the purpose 
of instructing their successors, and that that Board 
practically goes out at the end of twelve months ? — 
It gives them the power. 

1739. And then the local people, after having had 
some twelve months’ instruction from an experienced 
Board, carry on the work themselves — is not that the 
effect of all these sections ? — The point is very clear 
which you put, but why, when you give local govern- 
ment to a district with one hand, should you curtail it 
with the other hand ? 

1740. Is not it because it is supposed that they are 
inexperienced in these matters? — But surely the 
people in a district are the best judges of who is the 
best farmer — better than the Board of Works. 

1741. I mean that strikes me as being the object 
of these sub-sections. — Well, I see no reason to change 
my opinion. 

1742. H ave you any remarks to make upon Question 
5 ? — What I think it best for a witness like myself to 
do is, to state facts to enable you as a Commission to 
form your own judgment upon that subject with the 
facts before you. 

1743. Perhaps you will favour us with the facts 
that you think bear upon the question ? — My reference 
to facts referred to what I have said and to what I 
have to say upon other subjects ; but, as you put it to 
me, I may state at once that my experience lias told 
me that there will be no development of arterial 
drainage or any other drainage, till the entire mode 
of appointing the local body, whatever it is, is 
altered. 

1744. Mr. Barry. — In what direction would you 
suggest to have that change ? — At present it appears 
to me to be very much in the power of a limited 
number in a district to act the dog in the manger; 
and in the public interest I do not think that should 
be permitted. I think, if the majority of the persons 
interested in the land agree amongst themselves, there 
ought to be no power of interfering with them. 
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1745 Would you say a hare majority or a pro- advantage in any increased value of the land ?- Well, Jan. 1887. 
rtionate majority ? — I do not see why you should if the Land Act be not a fraud, the occupier certainly Mr. Thomas 



, m-tionate majority ? — I do not see why you should it tne x-anci act dc not a nauu, me K 

l ^ afraid of a bare majority of that kind. It is a has a number of years purchase. X 

1 , ps ion that touches the pockets of the people and 1758. But supposing he does not want to sell ?- 
q , • l f interest He is the tenanfc m possession for ever, subject to 

1746 The Chairman. — - What proportion of the revision every fifteen years, 
arsons entitled to vote now have the power to con- 1759. But he has no interest m any improved value 
finite a board ? — Under the Act of 1843, one person of the land till the fifteen years are expired? He 
stl i,i fnvm o hoard reaps it — he pockets the money. 

,747 But under the Act of 1863. I mint to 1760. But you mistake me-I » speaking of the 
filrstand what you mean by that remark as to the owner. What advantage has the owner in any lm- 
J". in the manger. The question is, what minority movement of the land till the term of fifteen years 
toe now the power of preventing a scheme from has expired 1— An owner of land all 0 ™ r “' e w ° r iS; 
being carried outl — What IS in my inind is this, that if a sensible man, improves his property with 
the persons who are interested in the land (it should the view of getting an increase of rent at the proper 

Tint, be a question of class) ought to have power some- time. . 4 . . 

what in proportion to their interest in the land ; and 1761. Is that altered m Ireland 1-No, it is not 
if you adopt that as the basis to go upon, the present He will get it at the end of fifteen yearn I am 
11 ^ nr Aiil remiire to he modified forming my judgment not on a lease of fifteen years, 

Sy 1748 Mr d B<w%.-That would probably bring you because I think it is an improper thing in the present 
to the ’next question, because the first thing is, state of this country to allow the lease for fifteen 
who h are the persons to be; the next question is, years to stand against either side ; and if we i are to 
whether it is to be occupiers or owners ?-Yes ; that have this new departure that I look for, I think that 
would be so. Whoever have power to cull for the ,, tot „ theT m 



Board and to form the Board should be the persons 
to be charged. 

1749. The Chairman .— At present, a drainage dis- 



1762. We can only deal with things as they are 
now. You may recommend changes, of course ; but I 
want to know why any proportion of the charge 



trict can be formed if the present owners oi one-nan m snumu — y— “ T “ V. . \ t t 

value assent, unless the owners of one-third m value m any improvement of the land?— But, I repeat, , he 
dissent 1— Well holding a public appointment, as I does at the end of the fifteen years. It will mno 
now do' I do not want unnecessarily to lessen my own to this : if you do not put some of the charge upo 
usefulness with any class; and therefore what I him (I do not say how much it should he), and y 
should like to do would he to indicate, as far as I allow him to come into court at the end » f 
Sn the direction it would take. Now, I do say years, yon are then really confiscating that far the 
that one-half the value could usually swamp almost property of the tenant courts 1— No- 

altogether fte‘fa“of a" Dr^e BoaStond ‘^^*^^583^*#^ H 

as a” matter of fact that has occurred m my own that S/STEy Sterial 

ivko should like you to explain that, how one- drainage it is worth £2 an acre at the end of t e 
. ’tocln “ amp nearly the while of the fifteen years, and in the meantime you make the 

farmers 1— -One proprietor* may be the owner of half tenant pay all, is it not plain that you do not act 
the entire watershed. There may he one owner and before the expira- 

“lTOl at present it is the owner tion of the fifteen years, that would be trne, but, mas- 

in°the^ public "toesfS SSm&K* BoS waTnot hSefiM from the start to the full extent, 



and after the expiration of the fifteen years the land- 



where the farmers lord will come in* and derive his share of the increased 
3 re willing to incur charge, but the owner stepped value, having done nothing. h 

and prevented it?-Yes; stepped in and played 1765. You are assuming that the Yuli value becomes 



in and prevented it? — Yes ; stepped in and played 
the dog in the manger. 

1754. Then you propose to give the occupiers some 



the tenant’s property at the expiration of a certain 
number of years, but is not he reaping the benefit to 



share in ^SlSentl-llecidedly ; and there some extent all through till it arrives at the maxi- 
will be no extension of drainage till you have that or mum ?— ! He ce rtainly does 0I1 



something like it. Of course you can protect the 
Pr i755.°Then would you propose that the charge 



1766. And that maximum may be four years upon 
some land ?— Well, I can only state my own experience. 
I should think that the equitable way between the 



should be borne by the occupier direct— by the tenant ? parties is to make them pay in proportion to the 

—I should not be much afraid, if the system was present interest and their prospective interest 
good -if you had a good effective administration,— to 1767. Mr. Barry .— we ta ^® 1 \^’ h fc ° lf th ] 

fut an adequate proportion on them, and that would extent you would qualify your answer about naif and 
be\nTmmd'immber P about half and half. half ?- Certainly, because I go in for an equitable 

1756. The Chairman .-^ That is not quite the ques- adjustment between the two parties, 
tion Xf the occupiers are to appoint, should not the 1768. Mr. Pm . — Supposing ' the whole cha g 
chive te borne by the occupied 1-1 do not think imposed upon the tenant, and that it was he who 

2e occuoie Should have the whole of the power. I was the person who had in the first instance a right 

should be very sorry indeed if the owners of land, as to say whether the Drainage Works s ou 

Ion- as they are there, should not have a voice; and out or not, could not that 

I think the proper way of assessing the taxes would at once «sa tynant ^HSorf obtaining any 

be in proportion to the interest of the owner and occn- tM pro^ect^m jrom the “ f g 

-"S aS, owner now, under judicial rents, any relation In that particular improvement 1-No. There 
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Jan. (i, 1887. is one point with regard to the Land Act that appears 
Mr. Thomas me *'° vcr y little understood, and therefore in 
Baldwin. answer to you I say this : — The Land Act as now 
administered, so far as improvements are concerned, 
is this, that if I take in hand a piece of land worth 
£10 a year, and by my skill, industry, and capital I 
make that worth £100 a year when the rent comes 
to be adjusted, I should only get a percentage on my 
improvement ; the whole of the rest goes to the land- 
lord. I do not think that is equity. 

1769. I thought there was power of registering 
improvements as being solely the property of the 
tenant? — The whole question is very much what I 
tell you, and I can only add to that that I believe the 
interpretation of the Act as it now stands has, in many 
places, practically killed out tenants’ improvements ; 
and that without some modification of the law such 
as I suggest all improvements will cease. You will 
find that the Board of Works themselves say that the 
number of applications have ceased; and they will 
become less and less till something is done. 

1770. Yes, but at the present day tenants have no 
power of asking for a drainage scheme to be carried 
out ; it rests entirely with the landowners, and we 
are told by other persons that the reason there are so 
few applications now is because of the Land Act of 
1881, which has made the landlord’s position quite 
different from what it was ; and therefore he is now 
unwilling to incur expenditure, because he says, “I 
shall never get back from my tenants what will repay 
me -” — That is quite correct as far as it goes; but it 
does not go the whole way. 

1771. Then you seem to be of opinion that both 
the Drainage Act and the Land Act would require 
some change? — Certainly; you have hit off what I 
want to convey to the Commission. 

1772. The Chairman . — To what extent would you 



change those Acts ? — Have we done with the question 
about the apportioning of the rent charge ? 

1773. I think so.— Then I will submit this general 
proposition to you, that with regard to any improve 
ments made by either landlord or tenant, as long as 
they are effective as a factor in increasing the produc- 
tive power of the soil, the man who made them 
should get credit for them; and it is for you to 
suggest how. that is to be done. 

1774. It does not strike me as an engineering 
question at all. However, instead of taking you 
through these questions seriatim, perhaps you will d 0 
that yourself. If you wish to make any observations 
upon the subsequent questions beyond No. 7 we shall 
be glad to hear you.— No ; I shall be very happy to 
answer any question any of you may wish to put t 0 
me, but I have nothing particular to add. 

1775. Mr. Pirn.— Have you any view upon this 
eighth question as to the area of contribution and the 
question of towns in the neighbourhood being made 
to contribute ? — I do not see why you should charge 
a town. If you do any works that will increase 
commerce, if you give facilities for opening up the 
town or district, then you might think of charging a 
town ; but as long as you simply confine yourselves 
to thorough drainage or arterial drainage for the 
benefit, of particular lands, the persons who are 
immediately benefited by the improvement are "the 
persons who ought to be charged. 

1776. Mr. A bernethy . — Supposing the effect of this 
arterial drainage as regards lands adjoining towns is 
to prevent flooding, and also to prevent the flooding 
of roads and communications leading to them, are 
not those two things very direct benefits, and ought 
not the towns to pay for them ?— Yes ; I think it is 
very likely that such cases may arise, but I think 
they would be very few. 



[The witness withdrew.] 



Mr. James 
Dillon. 



Mr. James Dillon, recalled — further examined. 



The Witness . — Perhaps I may ask this one question 
with regard to the Act of 1863 : if this Commission 
is of opinion that that should be revised, I have gone 
through the clauses to show what alterations it would 
be absolutely necessary to make in that Act in my 
opinion in order to be of any use. 

1< 77. Ihe Chairman. — We cannot express an 
opinion upon that, but we shall be much obliged if 
you will make any suggestions that occur to you.— 
I have a list on paper which I shall be happy to give 

The same was handed in, and was as follows : 

Should Government decide merely to revise the 
Drainage Act of 1863, to meet the new requirements 
consequent upon the partial change in the ownership 
of land?— I am of opinion said Act would have 
to be altered in the following clauses : Nos. 6 8 9 
13, 17, 19 to 31, 33 to 38, 39, 45, 46, 47, 49, 53 ’54’ 
57, 60, 65, 73, 76, 78, 79, 801 ’ ’ 

Schedule to Act. 

Annua.1 elections objectionable. 

It is impracticable to post notices outside Board- 
room door. Members of Drainage Board should not 
act as Board’s officers. 

Then as to Act 27 and' 28 Yict. c. 72, clause 1 im- 
practicable. 

As to Act 29 and 30 Viet. c. 49, clauses 9 and 12 
impossible; clause 15 unworkable; clause 18, Com- 
missioners have failed to act in some cases. 

Then as to Act 32 and 33 Viet. c. 72," it is objec- 
tionable and costly as regards assessment on proprie- 
tors and protecting counties, from cost of bridges 
largely used by the people of the county. 

As to Act 43 and 44 Viet, c. 27, it is objectionable 
by threatening Drainage Boards with cost of works 
outside their district. 

Having briefly enumerated some of the defective 



clauses in the Act 26 and 27 Viet. c. 88, I would add 
that I believe this Act might be made more workable 
if the following defects in the clauses above referred 
to could be got rid of wholly or in part, so as to 
make it possible to adopt some of the following 
suggestions : — 

Clause 6. — The preliminary documents required for 
lodgement under this clause are too costly, and 
could be much simplified by avoiding unnecessary 
detail, as in the case of Parliamentary plans for 
railway and other works. The Inspector should 
receive all evidence on oath, and should require 
the production (when necessary) of original 
documents and account books, so as to protect 
Drainage Boards from new evidence being sprung 
upon them after the estimates for their works 
have been revised by the Inspector. The pro- 
portion of assents required is too high, and un- 
less half dissent in writing loans should be 
granted. 

Clause 8.— Provision should be made for extending 
the time allowed for works without any expense 
to a Drainage Board, in proportion to the mag- 
nitude and cost of works. 

Clause 9. — Area of taxation should be limited to 
taxing such areas and interests only as will 
derive a direct benefit, or a measurable indirect 
benefit, from the expenditure of a loan for drain- 
age work. 

Clause 13.— Drainage Boards should be elected for 
at least three years, avoiding the months of July, 
August, and September for election, in order to 
reduce legal expenses and risk of non-attendance 
at elections for new Board. 

Clause 17. — Provision should be made against 
members of Drainage Boards being allowed to 
act as paid or honorary officers to said Board. 

Clauses 19 to 31 would require to be recast, as the 
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present system of arbitration is too tedious and 
costly, and unsuited for drainage 'works. Un- 
like the damage caused by railway and other 
large works, the damage caused by river works, 
as a rule, is very slight, and the sums received 
are sometimes but a small fractional part of the 
legal expenses connected with each case. The 
right of traverse before a jury might be reserved 
for all sums over £100 (awarded by the Inspector 
after hearing evidence on oath). 

Clauses 33 to 38 are useless. 

Clause 39. — This clause must be amended to har- 
monize with the Land Act of 1881. 

Clause 45 is not workable under the Land Act of 
1881. 

Clause 46. — Rate of interest should be reduced in 
proportion to the magnitude and cost of the 
work, to 5, 4, and 3 per cent, per annum. 

Clause 49. — Under the Act of 1881 a drainage 
charge could not be made on an entire denomina- 
tion, for the benefit of draining a fractional 
part of same belonging to different owners or 
tenants. 

Clause 53. — Costs of awards and arbitration should 
be reduced, as already explained. 

Clauses 54, 56, 57, and 60. — Now impracticable. 

Clause 65. — The protection secured to members of 
Drainage Boards should be extended to their 
officers. 

Clause 73.— Drainage works should only be charged 
with one-third the cost of rebuilding old county 
road bridges. 

Clause 76. — Impracticable. 

Clause 78. — Private owners should not be liable for 
expenses. 

Clause 79. — Notice should be sent to Ordnance 
Survey Department, to report to Lord Lieutenant 
in Council, etc. 

Clause 80. — Power sought should be compulsory, 
not permissive. 

Schedule to Act. — Many Drainage Boards rent no 
Board-room or other premises, and therefore 
cannot, as required by Act, post their legal 
notices on outer door of their Board-room, etc. 

With reference to the Land Improvement and 
Arterial Drainage (Ireland) Bill, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 10th May 1883 (a 
Government Bill, I believe), I am of opinion the 
following clauses would require amendment, in order 
to reduce the cost of and facilitate the development 
of arterial drainage, should the Government decide to 
entrust the working of this Act to the Commissioners 
of Public Works, Ireland : — 

Part I. — Improvement of Land. 

The whole of Part I. of this Bill would have to be 
revised, so as to work harmoniously with the Land Act 
(Ireland), 1881. 

All parties (in addition to the landlord) directly 
benefited bj r the new works to be taxed in proportion 
to the benefits derived, particularly in cases where 
judicial rents under the Land Court were fixed before 
completion of new works. 

In case of poor bad land, time for repayment of 
loan should be extended to thirty-five or forty years, 
at low rates of interest, say 3£ or 4 per cent., on 
account of the poor quality of the land. 

Part II. — Arterial Drainage. 

Clause 17. — This clause provides for the prepara- 
tion of preliminary documents far too costly, 
having regard to the fact that the Act of 1881 
has greatly reduced the landlord’s interest in 
land improvement when land is not in their 
own possession. For this reason the occupier, 
who has a large interest in the land, should be 
made to contribute towards the preliminary 
expenses. 



Clause 18. — When lodging documents relating to a Jan. 6, 1S87. 
large scheme, extending through two or more 
counties, so much of the documents only as Di r |‘i on ame3 
relates to each county should be lodged in each 
county office, instead of the whole of the docu- 
ments in each county. If power is given to 
the Public Works Commissioners to revise the 
estimates, they should be held responsible for 
their insufficiency, with power to supplement 
the estimate. 

Clause 19. — Unless owners of one-half in value of 
land in the proposed district dissent in writing, 
the works, if remunerative, should be sanctioned. 

One-third dissenting should not be given the 
power to prevent the execution of a useful work. 

Clause 20. — The limit of three years for purchase 
of land and execution of works, or even three 
times that time, might (as I can prove) be quite 
insufficient in the case of large river works with 
flood inclinations of less than 12 inches per mile, 
therefore in all such cases Drainage Boards 
should not be put to the expense of obtaining 
special Acts of Parliament for extension of time, 
which has happened in certain cases. 

Clause 22. — To save expense, Drainage Boards 
should be elected for three years, and, in order 
to secure a proper attendance of voters, elections 
for new Boards should not be held in the months 
of July, August, September, and October. Nor 
should members of the Drainage Board be 
allowed to act as paid or honorary officers to said 
Board. Giving one member of a Drainage Board 
power to act in the absence of Drainage Board 
would be most objectionable. 

Clause 23. — If the electors are to be the owners of 
land within the drainage district, but that the 
occupier pays the drainage charge, this would 
mean taxation without representation, therefore 
this clause will require a great change to be made 
in it. Yet it is essential that the new Drainage 
Boards should be composed of educated men, 
possessing a capacity for business, etc. 

Clause 26.' — Compulsory power should be given to 
enter adjacent drainage district, as in the present 
state of Ireland permissive power might be 
useless. 

Clause 27. — Limiting the purchase-money in certain 
cases to £50 would render this clause useless, as 
a tenant entitled to £5 could, to evade it, claim 
£50, Is. 

Clause 30. — Most objectionable, as it would saddle 
Drainage Boards with the cost of a staff of 
officers after execution of works. 

Clause 31. — Useless, unless the loan was treated as 
a whole, not in part. 

Clause 32. — If Treasury loans took precedence of 
private loans, latter could not be obtained. 

Clause 33. — If No. 1 award is to be followed by an 
award No. 2, Act would become unworkable. 

Clause 35. — In the case of tenants purchasing under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, how could the supposed 
rent be seized for a drainage charge, or will 
landlords assent to drainage works if kept in 
doubt as to receiving tenant’s rent, benefited by 
drainage works ? 

Clause 36. — Would not work in the present state 
of Ireland. 

Clause 37. — Rates of interest on loan should vary 
from 5 to 3^ per cent, per annum; the larger, 
more costly, and permanent the work, the 
greater should be the time allowed, and the 
smaller the rate of interest charged for the 
repayment of the principal sum. 

Clause 39.— No option should be allowed when 
dealing with judicial rents — rents thus fixed are 
based on the value of land at the time; same 
is inspected by the Sub-Commissioners, and any 
works completed afterwards for the benefit of 
said land should be charged on said land. 
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Clause 41. — Lands outside district, if benefited by 
additional works, should be charged in propor- 
tion to benefits derived. 

Clause 42. — Unworkable as to entire denomination 
of land. 

Clause 44. — Permissive power useless. 

Clause 45. — It would be sufficient to elected Main- 
tenance Boards every three years. 

Clause 49. — Should occupiers and owners of land 
injuriously affected by neglect of Maintenance 
Works fail to enforce the proper execution of 
Maintenance Works by either the Drainage Board 
or the Commissioners refusing to take action, such 
owners or occupiers should be relieved from the 
partial payment of the old drainage charge, by 
increasing the charge on the district, refusing 
to maintain the works, etc. 

Clause 57. — The Ordnance Survey Department, 
Ireland, should be required to report to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, etc. 

Clause 58. — To this clause should be added the 
words, “ or enlargement ” after “ obstruction.” 

Clause 60. — The protection to the members of the 
Drainage Boards should be extended to their 
officers (this is absolutely necessary, as five 
actions were brought against me personally for 
duties supposed to be performed by me on behalf 
of the Drainage Board, and by defending them I 
put the parties to great "expense). 

Clause 64. — Compulsory power should be given to 
alter any work injuriously affecting a proposed 
drainage when executed instead of permissive 
powers, etc. 

Clause 68. — Must be revised in accordance with 
the Land Act (Ireland) 1881. 

First Schedule. 

Scale of Voting, etc. 

This schedule cannot be prepared until it is deter- 
mined whether the improvements effected by arterial 
drainage are to become the property of the owner or 
the occupier of the land, and in what proportion 
either or both are to pay the drainage charge and 
maintenance rates. 

I would prefer not having to deal with this subject 
in such a detailed manner ; but, having been engaged 
during the last twenty years in different parts of 
Ireland in successfully carrying out several large 
arterial drainage works, including nearly two hundred 
miles of river and tributary works, at a cost, of 
£226,644. I am prepared with evidence relating to 
the several causes of failure brought about by the 
defects in the Acts above referred to, and that are 
likely to occur again unless the defects I refer to iu 
the Acts are successfully got rid of. Especially in 
reference to cases where the first cost of the works 
under the Act of 1863 has been increased by defects 
in the previous Acts, and from there being no provision 
in the Acts to subdivide large drainage districts into 
workable subdivisions corresponding to the sub or 
natural outfalls in the river basin. So as to guard 
against the accumulation of interest - money being 
added to first cost of works, and generally as to other 
causes that have led to the estimates, as revised by 
the Government Inspectors, being exceeded. Some- 
times owing to the attempt to treat the works of a 
large river basin as a whole, when there is evidence 
to prove that the same works could have been more 
economically executed as separate districts under 
the superintendence of Drainage Boards acquainted 
with the localities with which their interests are 
connected. 

Then, with regard to a proposed Bill that was 
brought into the House of Commons and has not 
passed yet, I have referred to the alterations required 
in that ; but my opinion is that neither of these Acts 
would be of any use in their present form. When 
I was last examined before you, I was going to 
Question No. 4, — “What causes have prevented a 
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more complete adoption of these Acts ? ” As regards 
the Act of 1842, the great haste with which the 
works had to be commenced, and the want of proper 
supervision, and the unskilful way in which the 
Drainage Commissioners carried out the works (and 
I know of one case I could give exact informaiion 
about), this led to the public money being squandered 
followed by an outcry against the Irish Drainage 
Commissioners in Parliament and in the country. 
The Act of 1863, which would have been a great 
success, was made unworkable by the passing of the 
Land Act of 1881, and by the fall in the value of 
land, because the landlords, with very few exceptions 
now decline to make themselves personally respon- 
sible for new drainage charges where so much uncer- 
tainty exists as to their power to compel their tenants 
to contribute their proper proportion of the drainage 
charges. I could give many examples of where the 
tenants successfully resisted paying their proportion 
of the drainage charge under the Act of 1863. I do 
not know whether your Commission would care for 
information of that character. 

1778. I think, if you could give one or two 
typical cases, it would be useful. — In the case of 
the Stoneyford Drainage Works, the works were 
in progress during the passing of the Act of 
1881. Prior to the passing of the Act of 1581, 
the tenants frequently petitioned the principal landed 
proprietors in the Stoneyford Drainage to assist 
in carrying out the work ; and, after many requests 
of that kind, the landlords assented, and made 
themselves personally liable for the repayment of 
the tax. Before the district could be brought 
to what is termed the final award, many of the 
tenants, having been in the enjoyment of the improve- 
ments effected by the drainage for several years, 
applied to the Land Court to reduce their rents, and 
the Land Court reduced their rents, particularly in 
a large number of cases where the farms were 
enormously benefited by the action of the drainage. 
The landlord then brought these cases to the Court 
of Appeal, and I was retained on the part of the 
landlord, the Earl of Darnley, to give evidence to try 
to set aside the decisions arrived at by the Sub- 
Commissioners, on the ground that these tenants had 
been paying the rents for years for the land in its 
unimproved condition; that they had subsequently, 
after the land was improved, gone to the court to get 
the rents reduced, although the farms were greatly 
benefited, and that his lordship thought it a hardship 
that the rents should be reduced, and that he should 
be put in for the whole drainage charges practically. 
The result was that the Court of Appeal did not feel 
justified in setting aside the decision arrived at by 
the Commissioners. None of the tenants attempted 
to take the full benefit of the drainage till after they 
got their rents reduced, although there was a certain 
amount of benefit from the arterial drainage directly. 
When I went down, as I have occasion to do from 
time to time to examine this Stoneyford Drainage, I 
found many of them had made most substantial 
improvements, and taken the full benefit of the 
Drainage Works, after the rents were reduced. The 
result is that the Earl of Darnley, although he 
assisted in carrying out the work in the full belief 
that he would be able under the Act of 1863 to get a 
fair portion of the cost put on the tenants, has now, 
practically speaking, in the cases I have referred to, 
not only to pay the whole of the drainage charge, 
but he has to pay the annual maintenance rate for 
the works. 

1779. Mr. Barry . — What was the average cost per 
acre of the Stoneyford Drainage? — I will give you 
that most accurately. I selected that case because I 
think the Commissioners of Public Works got 
counsel’s opinion as to how they were to deal with 
the Act of 1881, and, as well as I recollect, the 
opinion the Board of Works got was that they could 
not put an increased x-ent on any farms for drainage 
works once the judicial rent was fixed, provided that 
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the drainage works were completed before the 1788. When was the judicial rent fixed? — The Jan. 6,1887. 
judicial rent was fixed. I believe that is the opinion appeal took place in 1885 ; and therefore the Sub- ~ — 

counsel gave to the Board of Works, and accordingly Commissioners’ decision would be about 1883. Dillon!" 108 

the Commissioners of Public Works, in dealing with 1789. Mr. Abemetliy. — I understand you to say 
these cases I have referred to, had to act upon that, that after the arterial drainage had been carried out, 

I have here a table giving all the particulars of all a considerable time elapsed before the ordinary or 
the drainages I myself carried out, and any question subsidiary drainage of the land took place ? — Quite 
I may be asked I will answer. You asked me the so. 

average cost per acre of that particular drainage : 1790. How many years afterwards was the sub- ' 

£8 18s. 3d. was the average cost per acre. The sidiary drainage commenced ? — About one year after 

average increased value was 9s. 2d. ; the drainage the Sub-Commission reduced the rents. 

itself amounted to 3364 acres. 1791. Then the tenants commenced the subsidiary 

1780. Would the average price you have given drainage U — After they got their reduction of 
represent Lord Darnley’s land? — Yes, because the rents. 

£8, 18s. 3d. per acre is the average price per acre of 1792. Mr. Barry. — But I suppose there is no 
the whole district. Of course you know what evidence that the Sub - Commissioners did not take 
averages are, but I would be able to take up Lord into account the value of the land as drained? — On 

Darnley’s case, because here is the actual schedule the contrary, they would say that they did take it 

by which the area is defined, and the proportions into account. 

in which the different tenants and the different 1793. All we know is, that they reduced the rent 
landlords have contributed towards this particular more than 9s. 2d. per acre ? — All that we are now in 
work. The Earl of Darnley’s proportion towards a position to state is, that notwithstanding the enor- 

the whole work was -5, exactly half of the whole mous benefit conferred on the farmers by the removal 

work. The rate per acre is a quantity for ever of flood water, — an injury that was so great, that for 

going up and down according to the quality of the years they used to go to the landlord and tell him 

"round. their crops were swept down the country, — the Corn- 

1781. My question was whether the average price mission ers came and reduced the rent. 

of £8, 18s. 3d. was a fair approximation to what 1794. Mr. Pirn. — Was this chiefly tillage land, or 
Lord Darnley’s charge per acre was ? — I think so, grazing land ? — The greater part of it was grazing 

on account of his being half the whole. There is no land, and coarse meadow. Now in the same 

inaccuracy in that average. district there is a remarkable case. The owner has 

1782. Mr. Pim. — What did you mean by saying often expressed to me his great dissatisfaction with the 

that the tenants did not take the full benefit of the case that I am about to mention; and for fear I might 
arterial drainage — that is, that they did not thorough make any mistake in the figures, I took the precaution, 
drain their lands ? — Very often, in certain cases on being told that I might be asked to give evidence 

where the ground is very flat for any considerable here, of getting a letter from him with the figures 

distance on each side of the river, the mere sinking in it, and -with your permission I will read the 
of the river itself, if the soil is of a retentive cha- letter. 

racter, will not Confer any benefit on the land beyond 1795. Mr. Barry. — Is there any objection to our 
merely removing the floods. And they did it under having the name ? — Oh, certainly not.. The letter is 
a regular system and organization. They left the written by Latin Thunder, Esq. He is the chairman 
land in its unimproved condition till the Sub- of the Stoneyford Drainage Board, and he was one of 
Commissioners came down, very likely not on a the most active promoters in. the district : “ Dear 

very fine day, and saw the place, and they said, Sir, I received your letter this morning, and I now 
“Oh, of course this rent that you have been paying write as requested, with the information you require, 
for so many years is too high.” One is powerless in Lisclogher Farm contained 563 Irish acres, equal to 
the matter. I gave most minute evidence in the about 913 statute measure. The rent of the farm is 
Court of Appeal. £758, 10s. 7d., value £754. The annual charge for 

1783. Can you tell us whether, when the Commis- the river is £215, 13s. 4d., out of which my tenants 

sioners went down to value that land, they valued it are only charged with £8, Os. 10d., leaving an annual 
first in its then condition, and added on to that, charge to be paid by me of £207, 12s. 6d. Indeed, 
before they made up their award, the prospective up to the present, I have had to pay the whole charge 
improvement from the drainage ? — No, the drainage myself ; but I shall have to insist upon the tenants 
had been practically completed, so far as the lands paying the amount that has been charged to them, 
were concerned. There may have been one or two They hold about 44 acres from me at the same 
small bridges up country. rent as I pay myself to Colonel Tiglie, and as the 

1784. How long was it from the time of the prac- annual charge for the river on their holding, is 

tical completion of the drainage till the Land Com- about £22 per annum, I am now losing (supposing 
missioners came round ? — Two or three years. The they pay the £8 that has been assessed on them) 
lands were relieved from floods for more than about £14 per annum, which I consider a great hard- 
three or four years before the Commissioners came ship. The Commissioners have saddled me with the 
round, although the award was not made till sub- whole of the drainage charge, because they said my 
sequently. landlord was deriving no benefit from the drainage 

1785. The Chairman. — Then practically it cost during the term of my lease — the life of the present 

Lord Darnley nearly £30,000, and what he got for it Duke of Leinster ; but the addition of £207 per annum 
was reduced rents ? — No, he only owned about half to my rent makes my farm a dear one these bad times, 
of the drained area. The way that supposed error and I have not had the smallest concession made to 
has crept in is this : The payments are not based upon me. When my late father and myself agreed to the 
acres ; the payments are based upon the increased sinking of the river, it was on the understanding that 
annual value, and Lord Darnley happens to own half the expense of the work was to be shared between 
the increased annual value. landlord and tenant ; and it was not until my father 

1786. What acreage is that : would it be half the was assured on this point by the late Charles William 
3300 acres? — The total number of acres, as I have Hamilton, Esq., on the part of the landlord, that, he 
already given, is 3364. Then the value of that in its gave his consent to the scheme.” Now, that is a 
unimproved condition was £2007, and the increased remarkable letter. The tenant holds under a head 
annual value was supposed to amount to £1471. The landlord, — the life of the lease is the Duke of Leinster, 

Earl of Darnley owned about 1700 statute acres of — and the tenant is now assessed with the whole of 
the flooded land. the annual payment for the improvements. He has 

1787. Mr. Barry. — When was the unimproved sub-tenants under him, and he has to pay £2„ for the 

valuation made ?—' That was made in May 1874. drainage charge on their holdings; and^the Corn- 
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Jrn. G, 1887. missioners under the Act of 1863 have only assessed 

Mr James ^ on t ^ le occupiers for that holding. 

Dillon. 1796. This gentleman is a tenant, and not the 

owner? — He is a tenant. 

1797. Is he occupier as well as tenant? — Yes ; hut 
the Act of 1863 would entitle him to get some 
relief. 

1798. Mr. Pirn. — What he is paying is not a capital 
• sum, but the annual interest and sinking fund on the 

capital sum ? — Quite so. 

1799. If the Duke of Leinster lived for the thirty- 
five years during which he is paying it, he would have 
got the full value out of it ? — Well, he would have 
got it for the thirty-five years — he would have got the 
benefits during the thirty -five years. 

1800. But if the Duke of Leinster dies within the 
thirty-five years, his lease expires, and the payment 
expires, and the remainder of the charge falls to his 
present landlord ? — Yes; but under the Act of 1863, 
if a man has forty years unexpired, he is considered 
owner, and he pays the whole ; but if he has a shorter 
period of time to enjoy the benefit of the farm, the 
landlord is considered to have a reversionary interest 
in the improvements, and they have been made to 
contribute under the Act. 

1801. Pardon me : if there is that power under the 
Act, why was not it applied in this case ? — That is 
what puzzles the tenant. 

1802. Mr. Barry. — Has the Land Act of 1881 any- 
thing to do with that ? — It has not. It is a matter of 
opinion on my part ; and I cannot state it accurately, 
but I believe this gentleman was frank enough to come 
forward and say that the improvement of his farm 
was very great, whereas the other tenants in the 
district kept that back ; and the landlord then said, 
“You admit' the improvements are very great, and, 
as I can derive no benefit from the land while it is in 
your possession, I must try to resist paying any 
portion of the charge myself.” The peculiar feature 
of the case is the shortness of the tenant’s interest. 

1803. Mr. Pirn. — Is not it only as regards the 
sinking fund that he really has any claim upon his 
landlord? — That is so. There is a second case of 
some importance as a matter of principle. If under 
the present Act you carry out an arterial drainage, 
and there are forty tenants away from the cut that 
you make, if there is no new cut brought up to each 
of the holdings, they can resist paying or contributing 
towards the drainage charge, on the ground that there 
is no outfall brought up to their holdings, although 
the floods may be taken off. A case of that kind 
occurred in the Stoneyford Drainage. In order to try 
and correct that, we made a cut up to the holding 
that the tenant objected to pay for, and after the 
cut was made, and after the outfall was brought into 
his farm, he then objected to pay on the ground that 
the meeting appointed to consider the draft award 
was held on a particular date, and that the new drain 
brought up to give him an outfall was cut at a 
subsequent date. That case will illustrate in a very 
remarkable way one of the great difficulties that will 
have to be dealt with as regards the future, because 
no arterial drain could possibly touch all the tenants 
— it could only touch a very small percentage of the 
tenants ; and, inasmuch as the landlord has now no 
power, practically speaking, to go in amongst the 
tenants and to do anything in the way of bringing 
the outfalls up to their farms, a very serious question 
wall now arise : If you propose a drainage with, say, 
forty miles of main arteries, how many miles will you 
have to add to the forty to bring the outfalls in touch 
of the tenants’ holdings, they now being held under 
what is now known as judicial leases ? It appears 
to me that that is a difficulty that will really require 
very careful treatment. The difficulty I have just 
referred to was one that was always easily got over 
before the passing of the Act of 1881, because before 
the passing of that Act the landlord paid the whole 
of the drainage charge, and he then got his tenants, 
sometimes by arrangement or by consent, to contribute 



towards the payment, and he either brought the 
minor drains from the main outfall to the tenants, or 
it was one of the conditions of the agreement that 
they were themselves to open up the minor drains so 
as to bring their farms under the influence of the 
outfall secured by the main artery. You will now 
find that under the Act of 1881 the landlord is prac- 
tically debarred from doing that, and I am not at all 
clear at present how that difficulty will be got over. 

1804. Mr. Barry. — Is there any general power for 
one man to cross another man’s land for draining ? — 
Not unless you seek to avail yourselves of the com- 
pulsory powers under the Act of 1863. 

1805. I mean, supposing tenant A. is adjoining an 
improved river, and tenant B. is behind, is there any 
power by which tenant B. can drain through tenant 
A’s. land into the river? — If tenant A. has got a 
judicial lease, for all practical purposes as far as the 
tenant outside him is concerned he is the owner of 
that property, and he must deal with him as a Railway 
Company would be obliged to deal with the owner of 
land. 

1806. I mean, is there any compulsory power ? — 
No. 

1807. Then it must be by agreement ? — It must be 
by agreement ; it is a very great difficulty. 

1808. The Chairman. — It must be, because it gives 
such a monopoly to the farmers on the river. — But a 
more serious question arises. I would say that with 
regard to a river, where there were eighty miles of 
works under the old system of 1863, 160 miles of 
minor drains would have to be added to meet that 
difficulty, to get in and out through all the farms. 

1809. Mr. Pim. — Had you the compulsory power 
before of doing it — I mean, had the Drainage Board 
the compulsory power of doing it ? — No. That is the 
point that they upset us on. We had our award 
made on a certain date. The tenant kept silent. He 
had all the benefits of the drainage, practically speak- 
ing. The floods were off and everything, and he kept 
back, and then he made his objection. He said, 
“ You have not brought the minor outfall up to my 
holding, and I object to pay it.” Well, I, acting for 
the trustees, said, “ It is a pity that one tenant should 
be saddled with any extra cost by reason of another 
getting off, and I think the proper thing to do is to 
run up a minor drain ; ” and I accordingly did so ; 
and then I intimated to the Board of Works that I 
had done so, they having promised to keep back the 
final award until I had done so. They then gave 
notice to the tenant, and the tenant said, “ I object 
that the drain which you have now made was not on 
your plan, and it is not a work properly included in 
the scheme.” 

1810. Do you mean to say that in order to have 
the compulsory power of making one of those drains, 
you must show it on the plans you originally lodge? 
Quite so ; that is what I say. If you have to add 
to the eighty miles of ordinary river work the minor 
drains, to include all under the Act of 1881, it is far 
more likely to amount to an additional mileage of 160 
miles plus the 80. That is according to the present 
state of the law. 

1811. Mr. Abernethy. — In fact, lands removed from 
the main artery are practically excluded from forming 
a junction with that main artery, except by agree- 
ment with the party holding the land in the immediate 
proximity? — That is solely in consequence of the 
passing of the Act of 1881. 

1812. How was it before the Act of 1881 ? — Before 
the Act of 1881 the landlord paid the charge of the 
whole townland, and there might have been one 
hundred tenants on that townland. Then, after lie 
was made to pay, he had to go among his tenants 
and make an arrangement with them. He would 
say, “Pat, I will pay so much, if you will pay so 
much, and you must all among yourselves clear up 
the sub -drains to bring the outfall up to your 
farms ; ” and they used to agree to do it by arrange- 
ment and by consent, and sometimes, when the 
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work was a large one, the landlord would himself do 
such additional work as would make it possible for 
the tenants to come at it in detail afterwards. 

1813. Then it was effected previously by the land- 
lord’s power and control over his tenants? — Pre- 

C ' S 1814. And that has now gone? — It has gone. I 
will now go on to deal with the question raised by 
your paper : “ What changes in the law are needed 
in order that districts still requiring drainage may 
be relieved ? ” Should Government decide merely to 
revise the Drainage Act of 1863 to meet the new 
requirements consequent upon the partial change in 
the ownership of land, I am of opinion the said Act 
would have to be altered as I have described. Then 
the same observation applies to the proposed Bill of 
1883. I fear neither the last-named Bill or a revised 
Act of 1863 will meet present requirements, as I am 
of opinion that the Irish Board of Works, as at present 
constituted, has too many duties cast upon it. No 
three men and their subordinates could do more than 
the present Commissioners have done. It is impossible 
that the chief engineer and his assistant, having each 
day to deal more or less with a large correspondence, 
estimates, and designs, could possibly find a fractional 
part of the time required to promote successfully 
a workable arterial drainage scheme for the whole of 
Ireland, even assuming a good working arterial 
Drainage Act already passed into law. In order, 
therefore, to give every facility to the present and 
future owners of land to promote arterial drainage 
works, I would favour the formation of an entirely 
independent and central Arterial Drainage Depart- 
ment in Dublin, to be divided into three subdivisions : 
Division 1, Arterial Drainage; Division 2, Arterial 
Drainage Maintenance ; Division 3, Thorough Drain- 
age. When formed, each department should at once 
proceed to collect records of works already executed 
under each subdivision. They should then proceed 
to complete the survey and schedules of all the main 
rivers that from their neglected condition are con- 
sidered to be the cause of flooding considerable areas 
of land, or, although not flooding lands, may render it 
impossible for the adjoining owners to obtain sufficient 
outfall for their own drainage works. The depart- 
ment should then preserve careful records of the daily 
rainfall, and rise and fall of summer and flood.waters 
for a period of not less than five years. With this 
valuable information secured before the designing and 
execution of works, large sums of money might be 
saved to future Drainage Boards (schedules to be 
prepared in abstract only) ; first, by enabling them to 
reduce the earthworks to a minimum when the 
volumes of flood waters are known with accuracy ; 
second, by protecting Drainage Boards from bogus 
claims caused by supposed increased flooding, by 
bringing into court the records of the floods for five 
or more years previous to the execution of works ; 
third, by preparing carefully sections of the main 
rivers of the first, second, and third class in magni- 
tude, and subdividing them into suitable lengths 
corresponding to the positions of the natural sudden 
declivities or outfalls mostly found in rivers, so as to 
reduce the magnitude and cost of the scheme to be 
hereafter dealt with by the local authorities. In this 
way large schemes designed as a whole could be here- 
after carried out in subdivisions. This would largely 
reduce the interest money now paid under the present 
system. Fourthly, this would favour the formation 
of smaller but workable districts under the superin- 
tendence of Drainage Boards acquainted with the 
localities, with which their interests are connected, 
instead of losing from twenty to twenty-five years 
in trying to obtain assents from hostile proprietors 
(small proprietors, mostly encumbered) to costly 
drainage works situated in adjoining or distant 
counties, as in the case of the Barrow Drainage. 
Fifth, I am of opinion that properly designed drainage 
works can be easily executed, and last for an immense 
number of years, provision having been made for a 
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in favour of the Treasury granting loans for arterial j— g 

drainage, the time for repayment to be extended from union!™ 63 
thirty-five to forty-nine years (or even more) in all 
cases when necessary, as it would be hopeless to 
expect that the capital required for large works could 
be repaid in thirty-five years, having regard to their 
more costly nature as compared with small districts, 
and the probable permanent fall in the value of land . 
in this country, and to the fact that it will be diffi- 
cult for the occupying tenants to get their landlords 
to contribute towards works for the exclusive benefit 
of the tenant, but at the sole expense of the land- 
lord. 

1815. The Chairman. — That carries you now down 
to the sixth heading ? — Yes. One of the reasons that 
some of the drainage works are costing so much 
money at present is owing to a defect in the Act of 
1863. In a drainage work of eighty miles there may 
be sixty miles completed for two, three, four, or five 
years. The remaining miles may be of a difficult 
nature, and during the time that they are trying to 
complete the difficult work the tenants over the whole 
district are in full enjoyment of the benefits con- 
ferred ; but while they are so in that enjoyment the 
interest money is accumulating, and has to be added 
to the cost of the works, all of which is assessed on 
the landlord — that is the money value of the benefits 
that are received. 

1816. Do you know of a case of that kind ? — I do, 
and I am able to give one. 

1817. So far it is a suppositious case. — I shall be 
able to give it you most accurately. Shall I do so 
now? 

1818. Have you got it in -writing? — I may refer 
to it further on. Then the sixth heading: “Pro- 
posals that have been made : (a) charge to be direct 
on occupiers ; (6) Drainage Board to be elected by 
occupiers as well as owners.” Having regard to the 
fact that the Land Act of _ 1881 secures to the 
occupier an almost larger interest in the land 
and its improvements than to the landlord, I fear 
there is no way of avoiding the proposal to charge 
nearly the entire cost of the works on the occupiers, 
otherwise the great majority of the landlords will use 
all their influence to protect their reduced rents from 
being further reduced by drainage charges for works 
from which they can derive no substantial benefit. 

I think both occupier and landlord should be repre- 
sented on the Drainage Board, but as the ultimate 
success of any large drainage work in a measure 
would depend upon the Board being composed of 
educated men with a proper capacity for business, 

I trust steps will be taken to secure that the officers 
of the Board may always have the advantage of the 
support of a strong Board, composed of men of 
education, business capacity, and singleness of purpose. 

Without these conditions being secured, it would be 
hopeless to expect that a local Drainage Board, com- 
posed of a number of struggling, hard-working tenants, 
commanding a majority of votes, with little education 
and very little knowledge of business, could success- 
fully complete any large work when brought in 
contact with professional experts, representing the 
claims of hostile contractors as well as claims from 
tenants for damages, etc. Too much attention cannot 
be given to this part of the subject, as much money 
has already been wasted by the acceptance of imper- 
fect tenders. The next is the seventh heading : “ If 
drainage charges were imposed directly on occupiers 
of land, how should they be recovered.” As an 
engineer, I do not consider my opinion would be of 
any value on this point unless a method somewhat 
similar to that now adopted for dealing with the 
rent charges under Lord Ashbourne’s Act might be 
followed. Under the Drainage Act of 1863 the 
Treasury had a most perfect security for all moneys 
advanced for drainage purposes unlil Parliament 
practically destroyed it by the passing of the Land 
Act of 1881 ; and it is not too much to expect that 
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Jan. G, 1887. Parliament should now solve this difficulty of their 
Mr lames own creation. Then the eighth heading is “ Area of 

Dillon. contribution.” This subject is one of great import- 

ance. The towns in a river basin might derive no 
practical benefit from a proposed arterial drainage, 
and therefore should, in my opinion, be exempt from 
any contribution. Others might be made to con- 
tribute in proportion to the benefits derived based 
upon evidence and arbitrations, or, in the case of want 
of an outfall, then on the cost of securing the outfall 
in some otlier way, by pumping or sinking shafts, or 
diversion of waters, etc. I merely throw that out as 
a suggestion as to how it might be possible to arrive 
at the proportion of the cost. With reference to the 
second query under this head, few people in this 
country understand the full meaning of this query, 
viz. : “ Should all land in river basin be made to 
contribute, whether directly benefited or not ? If so, 
in what proportion ? ” This is a subject I have care- 
fully considered, having already read a paper on it 
before the Society of Arts in London and elsewhere. 
As a rule, I find the larger the river basin and the 
more costly the river works, the smaller is the per- 
centage of the whole river basin injuriously affected 
or covered by flood water, and therefore the smaller 
the area to be directly benefited by the drainage 
works. Notwithstanding that the practice in Ireland 
is only to tax the area of land directly benefited by 
a drainage work, it has been found in numerous cases 
impossible to get even assents representing two-thirds 
of the interests to be benefited, although in some 
cases the proposed tax was nominal. Assuming that 
in future Parliament will not sanction taxation with- 
out a proportional representation, I fail to see how 
any future drainage scheme could be carried, if, in 
addition to the difficulties we have already experienced 
in inducing the parties who knew they were about to 
derive a direct and immediate benefit, you add a 
greater difficulty in trying to induce the owners of 
property representing, not the small 7 per cent., but 
the 93 per cent, of the whole river basin to contribute 
(no matter in how small a degree) to a drainage work 
they have no direct interest in. To put a compulsory 
tax on 93 per cent, of a country for the benefit of a 
7 per cent, of the same country would raise such a 
public outcry that it would render the best Drainage 
Act inoperative in a very few years. I think I have 
previously explained that 7 per cent, as a rule is a 
high average of the lands injured in a river basin, 
and therefore there is the 93 per cent, outside it. It 
has been urged that it would be a most reasonable 
proposition to make the 93 per cent, of high lands 
(sending 93 per cent, of the Hood waters over the 
7 per cent, of flooded land) pay for the relief of this 
flooded land, thus increasing the owner’s interest in 
the 7 per cent, perhaps 100 per cent, at the expense 
of the upland proprietors. I believe much valuable 
time would be lost in trying to establish this principle. 
The purchase-moneys paid for the dry upland estates 
composed of soils of a given quality were greater than 
for estates composed of similar soils in the low lands, 
but covered or subject to annual floods. Why then 
tax 93 good acres to benefit 7 bad acres, when the 
former had to be purchased at a higher rate than the 
latter because the latter were in full possession and 
enjoyment of the floods from the former during 
previous generations. I am aware there are two 
principal reasons assigned for taxing a whole river 
basin. One is that the climate over the whole basin 
would be improved. I cannot see how draining 7 per 
cent, of a river basin could permanently improve the 
climate over the remaining 93 per cent., or even the 
value of the produce over the 93 per cent. On 
referring to my evidence given before the Royal 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Dublin 
main drainage [see p. Ill], it will be seen that the 
wind blew for 133 days from the west and south-west, 
and 83 days from the east and south-east, or 216 
days out of the 365. These facts, it will be found, 



apply generally to the whole of Ireland, so that the 
benefits conferred on the 93 per cent, would vary 
according to their situation as regards the 7 per cent. 
This view would also apply to the variable benefit to 
be derived by a town. I do not think I need say 
any more upon that. 

1819. Mr. Abernethy. — I should like to put a 
question to you upon this. You have adduced one 
instance, and you speak of climate; but is it not a 
fact that, as a general rule in all the catchment 
basins, ordinary drainage has now been carried on of 
late years to a very great extent, and thence a much 
larger volume of water is discharged upon the low 
lands in a shorter period of time than in former years? 
— My answer to that is this, that, taking the whole 
country, I believe the percentage of thorough draining 
carried on compared with the whole country is very 
small. 

1820. You apply that question to Ireland ? —Yes. 
I quite agree with you that if one could hope that 
any considerable area of the country was to be 
thorough drained, I then think that a most tangible 
benefit would be conferred upon the country general!}- ■ 
but the percentage of the area that is drained in 
Ireland is so small compared to the whole of the area 
that I really believe it would be safer for the present 
not to attach any great value to the improvements 
conferred upon our climate. 

1821. You base your argument on the fact that 
ordinary drainage of lands in Ireland has been carried 
on to a very limited extent? — A very limited 
extent. 

1822. But supposing it should be carried out, 
as in many parts of England, to a considerable 
extent? — Then in that case the benefit conferred 
by that operation in Ireland would be smaller 
than in other countries, because we suffer, not so 
much from the action of the soil, but from the 
superabundance of rain carried in from the sea by 
southerly winds. 

1823. I am speaking of the question of drainage. 
Supposing that the uplands were thoroughly drained, 
as in many parts of England, would you not then 
think that, as they would then discharge un- 
doubtedly a larger volume of water in a short 
period of time on to the low lands, they should 
then contribute? — My answer to that, then, would 
be, that from the month of March to November the 
climate would be slightly improved. 

1824. I am not speaking of climate ; I am 
speaking of the volume of water discharged, and 
the rapidity with which it is discharged on the low 
lands. Supposing thorough drainage was carried 
out in Ireland as in many parts of England, and 
the uplands were thoroughly drained, and a large 
volume of water discharged on the low lands in a 
shorter period of time than at present, in that 
case should not the lands in the general catchment 
basin more or less contribute? — There is no doubt 
that thorough draining the land enables a certain 
quantity of water to be sent down quicker than it 
came before. 

1825. And that causes floods? — But if you follow 
it up very carefully, you will find that that action 
goes on sooner before a flood when thorough drained 
than afterwards, and that the effect of thorough 
draining is to prepare a large sponge dry to receive 
the first parts of the flood, and to check it temporarily 
in getting down to the low lands, only while it is 
being surcharged. 

1826. If lands are thorough drained in England, it 
lias been found that very large floods occur, which 
did not occur in former years, from the water dis- 
charged from the catchment basin generally on to 
the low lands. That is found to be a fact. Then 
there is another consequence. In many cases, towns 
situated in the lower valleys are flooded, that were 
not flooded in former years ; and roads and com- 
munications leading across the valleys are also 
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flooded and impassable for days together, to say 
nothing of bridges being carried away? — I may 
mention that I am aware of the fact that many 
gentlemen of great eminence do hold to the opinion 
that thorough drainage increases the volume of flood 
sent down to the lowlands. I do believe in certain 
cases that is true, but I think there are exceptions to 
it. I am also aware, and I should be sorry to make 
any statements to the contrary, that there are several 
men of eminence hold to the belief that arterial drain- 
age has the effect of increasing the volume of floods 
sent down to lowlands. In some cases they are 
correct, but I believe from evidence that I have 
collected in Ireland, and from observations I have 
made, that the number of cases where the effect of 
arterial drainage has been to increase the floods sent 
down to the lowlands, is much smaller than the 
number of cases where arterial drainage has had no 
practical effect in increasing the flood volume. In 
point of fact, both views are right when applied to 
particular cases. 

1827. The Chairman. — Yesterday, and again to- 
day, you laid great stress upon the percentages of 93 
and 7 per cent. Upon what do you base those ? Is 
it upon any particular district, or does it apply 
generally throughout Ireland ? — If my observation 
only applied to a particular district, it would really 
be of no practical value ; but it will be found, if you 
take a large number of cases and test .them, that 7 
per cent, is a high average. 

1828. Take a particular case.— There may be of 
course exceptions. 

1829. I suppose you will admit that there are few 
cases of more importance or larger ifi extent than the 
Barrow ? — Yes. 

1830. There a calculation has been made, in which 
it turns out to be 11 per cent. ? — I have it here. 
Saturated and flooded lands would amount to 11T, 
but in the case of the Barrow that 11 T includes both 
the land covered with flood and the land not having 
a sufficient outfall. 

1831. It is flooded land— land that is injured by 
the retention of water upon it ? — It is so ; but it is 
made up of two quantities — the 11 T. 

1832. I quite follow you ; but nevertheless we 
find that in the Barrow district there are about 
46,000 acres out of 407,000 acres, the whole catch- 
ment basin ? — I quite admit that, if you add the 
number of acres that are not covered with water but 
are saturated to the number of acres covered with 
water on the Barrow, it comes to what you say — 
11 * 1 . 

1833. That is, the land that is injured by the 
water ? — Yes. 

1834. Does not that disturb a good many of your 
calculations ? — No. The land that would contribute 
to increase the volume of flood is the area of land 
holding up ponded water previous to the execution 
of arterial drainage works,— keeping it back in the 
form of a pond, and then it is supposed that the 
effect of the arterial drainage works on that pond is 
to make it go down. 

1835. Mr. Abernethy— Therefore you have satu- 
rated land under a certain condition, which retains 
water, but if you carry out thorough drainage, the 
water, instead of lying on the land, and gradually 
filtering and passing down to the river, is- discharged 
all at once into the river ? — Quite so. 

1836. That is the cause of floods ? — Yes. 

1837. The Chairman. — Then there is another 
point I want to call your attention to, that this 
7 per cent, and 93 per cent, is liable to fluctua- 
tions according to the district? — It is liable to 
fluctuation, but it will be found that the number 
of acres that do the greatest mischief are the 
number of acres covered with the flood water, or 
covered to a considerable height with water. I say 
that that seldom amounts to 7 per cent, in the 
■ ! istricts in Ireland. 



1838. Mr. Barry. — Take the case of the Barrow> Jan. 6, 1887. 
for example. If you have 11 per cent, of the total Mr 

area of the catchment basin which is improvable, and r>il’lon. 
that 11 per cent, is improved and doubled in value, 
the rateable value will then be doubled of that 
portion. To that extent the whole catchment basin 
will be gaining a benefit by the diminution over the 
remaining 89 per cent, of the rates that were formerly 
necessary. Is not that so ? — Yes. 

1839. Then is it fair that the whole catchment 
basin should get that advantage without any contri- 
bution ? — I think that the benefit on the 11 per cent, 
would confer such a slight benefit on the remainder 
of the basin, that you would find, when the experi- 
ment is tried, — assuming that you will not have 
taxation without representation, — you would have an 
element very difficult to overcome, that is, the 
hostility of the parties who would be deriving what 
they would consider no direct benefit for additional 
taxation. 

1840. If you raise the rateable value of a proportion 
of the whole area, you would diminish the rates upon 
the remaining portion of the area ? — Very slightly. 

1841. But to that extent ?— Certainly. There is 
no doubt you have put a perfectly fair case, and the 
case you put cannot be denied ; but the point I make 
is that the relief given to the 93 per cent, by reason 
of the improvement in the 7 per cent, is so small 
that the proprietors of the 93 per cent, would become 
hostile to the proposal. 

1842. The Chairman.— Will you now proceed to 
Eh. 9 ? — “It has been suggested that the Government 
should take the initiative.” I liahe already pointed 
out, under heading No. 5, that the formation of a 
properly organized Central Drainage Department 
would be of great assistance to the proprietors of 
land in assisting them in determining the remunera- 
tive districts and the order in which the works might 
be carried out, based upon the information obtained 
from the Government surveys as to rainfall, flood 
discharges, natural outfalls, and cost of works, etc. 

On the Government completing the survey of a river 
basin, the fact should be made public, at the same 
time intimating that, should the local parties exert 
themselves in promoting suitable sub-districts, loans 
might be obtained, to be repaid in thirty-five or fifty 
years,. according to the magnitude of the work. That 
is all I have to say upon that head. Then, as to 
Heading No. 10, I say that ample precautions could 
be taken by the Central Drainage Department, when 
preparing the survey of the whole river, to subdivide 
the river basin in such a way, and to require the 
divisions to be executed in a certain order, so as 
not to cause increased flooding to an injurious 



extent. 

1843. Now we will go to maintenance of arterial 
drainage when complete. What should you propose 
as to that ?— Under the Drainage Acts now in force, 
it is possible for the occupying tenant not only to get 
his rent reduced for the land drained at his land- 



lord’s expense, but it is also possible for the tenant 
to neglect the river-banks, thus materially adding to 
the cost of the maintenance work, and under the new 
Maintenance Act to make the landlord pay the whole 
maintenance rate. Yet by the Land Act of 1881, 
subsequently passed, the landlord will have to deduct 
both the original drainage charge and the extra 
maintenance drainage rate out of the reduced rents 
he receives for the drained land. The fact is, the 
landlords are beginning to feel the injustice of this 
state of things, and if not corrected it is more than 
probable they will use their influence to make 
drainage works difficult and costly, as certain rights 
will no doubt be reserved to them until they sell 
their properties to the occupiers or others. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, I fear the present 
Maintenance Act will have to be revised, by making 
the occupying tenant liable for the maintenance rate. 
He pays county cess for roads, etc. Why then 
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should he not pay for a work conferring a more 
direct benefit on him than a distant road ? 

1844. Not giving examples in other directions, 
that is your opinion, that the occupier should be 
charged ? — Yes. I see no way out of that. The 
above are some of the reasons why the maintenance 
works are generally neglected throughout Ireland at 
present. I also find that the parties interested object 
to spend their time in attending Board meetings, so 
long as the floods do not rise to cover their land ; but 
later on, when the obstructions become greater, they 
begin to talk about the subject, but then the damage 
is done, and costly maintenance works become 
necessary. To prevent the recurrence of this state 
of things, I would provide for a Government inspec- 
tion of the works every three years, and that they 
should have the power to send to the local Trustees 
(if necessary) a compulsory order to repair the 
works. 

1845. Your last remark embraces the third heading 
under maintenance — enforcing the law against persons 
who neglect their duties. — I have not considered the 
point beyond what I have stated. Then the next 
question is: “What are the relative advantages of 
large and small maintenance districts. 

1846. That, I think, you have dealt with in your 
previous evidence, and you have stated that you 
prefer having larger districts instead of a number of 
small ones. — That is not quite so. It is difficult to 
lay down any rule on this subject. It may be assumed, 
however, the nearer an arterial drainage is to moun- 
tains the greater the damage done by the greater 
velocity of the water, and the greater the cost of 
maintenance, assuming the length of river and the 
number of acres per mile drained to be the same. 
The cost of maintaining lowland rivers with small 
inclinations per mile might not cost half of what the 
former would cost. The cost of supervision would 
be slightly in favour of the large work per mile or 
per acre, but a different state of things exists as 
regards the first cost of the original arterial works. 
The cost of arterial drainage works per mile varies 
nearly in proportion to the new sectional area of the 
new river cuts ; the larger the section the more costly 
the work. So that a thousand acres of flooded land 
situated on the banks of a small tributary river might 
be drained at less than half the cost of the same 
number of acres if situated on the banks of a larger 
river, if its new sectional area was larger than the 
small tributary, on account of the greater magnitude 
of the work, the greater volume of flood water to be 
dealt with, the longer time required for their execu- 
tion, and the larger accumulation of interest money 
to be added to the cost of works before making the 
final award. 

1847. Mr. Pirn . — I think you have scarcely appre- 
hended the object of that question. What we want 
to know is this. Supposing you have got a consider- 
able length of river, would you put the maintenance 
of that river entirely under one Board of Management, 
or would you have two or three Boards 1 — I should 
certainly divide the river into such lengths as would 
make it practicable for the one officer to be able to 
control the length • but if the length became so much 
extended that he was not able to attend to that duty, 
I would subdivide it. 

1848. Take the instance of the Barrow. Do you 
think there is any reason for dividing the Barrow 
above Athy into more than one Maintenance Board 
supposing it was formed ? — I know a good deal about 
the Barrow, and I was employed to oppose the 
original proposal to treat it as one, and my views 
on that point are very strong. They have been 
trying for the last thirty years or more to treat that 
as one, and I was consulted by the late Duke of 
Leinster and others to know whether they should 
have joined in the larger proposal. I find upon 
looking into the subject the river Barrow can be 
executed at a smaller outlay by treating it in 



subdivisions than it can if treated as a whole. The 
upland proprietors are very hostile to their properties 
being in any way taxed for the excessive cost of the 
lower divisions of the Barrow. I do not think it 
is a measure that will be easily carried, as a whole. 
I am quite prepared to give very minute informa- 
tion upon it. To give you an idea of the cost of 
the work if carried out under the Act of 1863, 
during the time that the whole work would have 
to be carried out you would have to be paying 
interest on the money expended. If you sub- 
divide it, each division could be executed quickly, 
and it could be brought under award, and in that 
way the interest money could be very largely 
reduced. 

1849. Provided you had an outfall for your sub- 
division when you had it completed? — The upper 
district above Portalington has too much outfall for 
the drainage, and the Figile river has too much outfall 
for the drainage. It was stated, before I took up the 
Barrow, that it would be impracticable to drain any 
parts of the Barrow basiu without commencing at the 
bottom, and the late Duke of Leinster asked me to 
look into the subject, and the result was this, that in 
the case of the Kildare district we found that, so far 
from not having a sufficient outfall, we had more 
outfall than was required, and when I went to get 
the necessary powers under the Act of 1863, I was 
opposed by the Marquis of Drogheda on the ground 
that the draining of the Kildare district would have 
increased the floods sent down to him. The Inspector 
appointed by the Board of Works did not entertain 
that view exactly. He said he did not believe it 
would have that' effect, but that he would allow a 
reasonable time to elapse before he would grant the 
district, so as to give the owners of the lower reaches 
of the Barrow opportunities to carry it out as a whole. 
That reasonable time elapsed, and I then called on 
the Board of Works to give me power to carry out 
the district as a division of the Barrow, and they had 
to give me the power ; but you will see by an exami- 
nation of this tracing that the execution of the works 
could not have had the effect of increasing the flood 
volume, because this [pointing to the tracing] was 
the inclination of the country that I drained, and 
you will see that the inclination is too great to 
hold any considerable quantity of ponded water, 
and there was no way of preventing my carryiug 
out the works had they tried. The same observa- 
tion applies to the Rathangan. It was considered 
that there would not have been sufficient outfall to 
have carried out the Rathangan Works at the 
time, but, when the Duke of Leinster asked me 
to take up the matter, I found that so far from 
there not being a sufficient outfall there was too 
much. I was able to successfully drain the Rathan- 
gan District, and you will see by this tracing that 
in that case too there was no ponded water, in 
the sense that it was kept stationary. The valley 
of the river was so small that the water you saw 
covering the land was really in motion, and it used 
to go down. The only effect that my works had 
was that during the commencement of the rains 
before the works were carried out the river used to be 
a dam, so to speak. The rains could not get down 
into the river valleys, and the water gradually accu- 
mulated above the banks, but after the execution 
of the works the earlier portions of the flood were 
able to reach the new river cuts very much sooner 
than they did formerly, and in that way there was 
a longer number of hours secured for the drawing 
off of the flood, which prevented the volume being 
increased. 

1850. Mr. Abernethy . — That would be the case il 
it was a local rainfall ; but supposing that the rainfall 
was general in the whole valley of the river ? — I am 
aware that it is a very long history to go into as to 
the effect of Arterial Drainage Works on the increase 
of floods, and so on. If you have no objection, I will 
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hand in a copy of the paper that I wrote on that which I read before the Engineering section of the Jan. 6, 1 887. 
subject, and which I read before the Society of Arts, British Association in Dublin. Mr. James 

and also a copy of the paper on the same subject Dillon. 

[The witness withdrew.] 

Adjourned to to-morrow at half-past ten. 



NINETEENTH DAY, FRIDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1887. jan.TA.rn. 

36 MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN. 

Commissioners present — Sir James Allpoet (Chairman), James Abernethy, Esq., 

J. W. Baeky, Esq., J. T. Pim, Esq. 



Mr. Cornelius O’Keeffe called in and examined. 



1851. The Chairman. — I think you are a Sub- 
Land-Commissioner ? — Yes. 

1852. Where do you reside! — I reside in Cork, but 
I farm ten miles from Cork. 

1853. You desire to explain your views upon this 
drainage question. I presume you have had this list 
of questions submitted to you ? — Yes. 

1854. Are there any particular questions in this list 
which you desire specially to call attention to, or do 
you wish to go through the entire list? — I think it 
would be as well to go through them all. Some I 
have little or no observations to make upon. 

1855. In the first instance, if you will go through 
the list, reading the questions as you proceed to notice 
them, we shall be glad? — No. 1 is “Importance of 
Arterial Drainage to Ireland.” I consider that, as a 
large proportion of the land of Ireland is under water, 
or saturated with water, that the climate is, in conse- 
quence, wetter and colder than it would be if this land 
had been drained, or this excessive moisture got rid of. 
In addition to the improvement that drainage would 
effect t the olimate, I think it would have a very 
important influence on our agriculture. 

1856. Do you refer to any particular district? — I 
am speaking generally. I think that that question of 
climate would not be entirely confined to the wet 
districts, that it would have a wider influence than 
that. I am speaking generally. Of course, the 
central districts in Ireland, and the low-lying ground, 
would be affected in the first instance ; but, inasmuch 
as the wet land is more confined to the central dis- 
tricts, the consequence would be that the influence 
would spread all round, and affect, to a greater or less 
extent, the climate of the whole of the country. 

1857. You do not wish to amplify any remark 
upon the two first items — “Advantages to land re- 
claimed,” and “Arable” and “Pasture”? — With 
regard to arable and pasture land, I know that, in my 
recollection, we were able to grow better samples of 
corn, better samples of wheat, barley, and even oats, 
than we can now. Oats have not suffered at all, to 
the same extent as barley and wheat. These require 
a higher temperature. I have no doubt that our mean 
summer temperature has lowered considerably, judging 
from that fact, and also from the fact that the same 
samples of fruit are not capable of being produced now 
as formerly, within the memory of persons living at 
present. Gardeners cannot produce the same apples, 
pears, plums, and fruit of that kind. I will take 
the liberty of handing in a table in connection with 
the question of climate, as to temperature, which I 
have taken from experiments made at Greenwich in 
1884, with regard to the effect of moisture on the 
thermometer. You have the whole thing for the 



year, and the increase of temperature for each month, ^ Cl ^ neUus 1 
and I have put them into quarterly returns : — 



Experiment at Greenwich, 1884. 





Dry Bulbs. 

Thermo- 

meters. 


Wet Bulbs. 


Difference. 


1st Month, J anuary, . . 

2nd „ February, . 

3rd „ March, . 

4th „ April, 

5th „ May, 

6th ,, June, 

7th ,, July, 

8th ,, August, . 

9 th ,, September, 

10 th ,, October, . 

11th ,, November, 

12th „ December, 


Degrees. 
43-9 
421 
44'4 
45-3 
54-2 
58 'I 

651 

59-4 

49-2 

42-6 

41-2 


Degrees. 

42’6 

40- 2 

41- 8 

42- 6 
497 
54’3 

58- 6 

59- 3 
56'4 
46-8 
49-9 


Degrees. 

1-3 

1- 9 . 

2- 6 
27 
4-5 

4- 6 

5- 8 
3 0 
2-4 
17 
1-6 



Three-Monthly Average Difference. 



Degrees. 


Degrees. 








July, = 47 


February, ) 


August, ) 




September,} 




October, > = 2 '4 


May, ) 


November, ) 



1858. To what do you attribute that — has not 
drainage progressed very considerably within the last 
few years? — Well, I am not aware that it has; there 
is a great area still untouched. With regard to the 
Shannon drainage, I am not, perhaps, qualified to 
speak upon as much as others, but it struck me that it 
still has a very injurious influence on a very large 
area of land. 

1859. But is the flooding worse than it was in 
former years ? — I have no previous knowledge of what 
it was. It is only within the last few years that I 
have seen the Shannon at all, so that I could not say 
what it was before. I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood with regard to this being the sole cause of the 
change in the climate ; I do not think it is ; but I dc 
t. b in k that the removal of some of the moisture that 
we have would improve our climate, and that the 
cold or variableness of the climate would be very 
much diminished by an extended system of drainage. 

1860. It is rather startling to hear that the growth 
of cereals is not so good now as it was years gone by? 
It is ; there is no question of that. 
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Jan. 7, 1877. 1861. Mr. Pirn . — Do you arrive at that conclusion 

Mr Cornelius ^ rom onc 01 *' v0 individual years, or by taking a 
O’Keeffe. series of years? — In my letter I have said that 

“ Many farmers, although they paid the greatest 
attention to keeping up the fertility of their ground, 
discovered that they could not grow wheat of good 
quality, and consequently it got out of cultivation in 
many cases, even before the great fall in prices.” 
Now, I for one gave up the cultivation of wheat before 
the great fall. 

1862. Was your reason for giving it up that you 
were not able to get as good produce off your land as 
you got in former years? — The produce was very 
irregular. I might have a good crop, but it was very 
variable. One might one year Lave a good crop, and 
then the quantity and quality of the produce very 
indifferent other years. So that I gave it up, and so 
did several others. 

1863. Was there greater irregularity in those recent 
years you are speaking of than there had been thirty 
years ago ? — Oh yes. I remember, as a boy, that 
wheat was our rent-paying crop. Wheat was the crop 
on which the farmer, in wheat-growing districts, relied 
on for the payment of his rent. 

1864. And you could rely on its ripening properly 
every year ? — Yes, certainly. 

1865. The Chairman . — Has the falling off been very 
gradual, or has it taken cycles of years to bring about 
the present state of things? — Well, there were cycles, 
but in addition to that there was a gradual falling off 
No doubt there were cycles ; there would be two or 
three worse years than those preceding or succeeding 
them, but still there was a gradual falling off in addi- 
tion to that — that is, that these cycles were more 
frequent, and the general tendency was to greater 
damp and greater cold in the summer. 

1866. Have you any returns of the growth of 
cereals ? — No, there is a want of returns. Meteor- 
ology had not been attended to in Ireland. 

1867. I am not speaking of That, but of the growth 
of cereals spread over a series of years, say the last forty 
or fifty years % — No, I have no returns. 

1868. But are there any Government returns of the 
quantity? — Oh yes, I should say so; in Thom’s 
Almanac. 

1869. Would not those returns corroborate your 
statement that the growth of cereals is not so great 
as it was? — Yes, there is no wheat grown hardly. 
You may travel the whole country, and, except in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, you will not see perhaps 20 
acres of wheat. Wheat has gone altogether. 

1870. Mr. Aberncthy. — Has not that arisen recently 
from the fall in prices 1 — I have not any doubt that in 
a great many districts they would still grow wheat if 
they had better prices. I do not intend to convey 
that the whole of the wheat-growing was given up on 
account of the climate, but I say I know many farmers 
who have given it up ; but the wheat was also given 
up on account of the fall in prices to a far larger 
extent than from the other causes. 

1871. The Chairman . — Will you kindly go on with 
the questions as you have them before you? — The 
next is pasture land. I am also of opinion that our 
pastures would be of better quality if we had warmer 
summers. 

1872. Are you acquainted with the valley of the 
Shannon? — Well, not so much, except in a frag- 
mentary way. I do not think my acquaintance- 
ship with the Shannon would be sufficient to 
entitle me to give any very strong opinion upon the 
subject. 

1873. Mr. Barry . — I wanted to ask this question. 
The Commission have had evidence that winter floods 
on the callow land are rather advantageous than other- 
wise. Have you had any experience on that point 
either with regard to the Shannon or any other river ? 
— I would not disagree with that opinion in some 
cases. I think that where the floods pass off, and 
where there is not a great deal of stagnant water kept 
back, there is, in many cases, an amount of deposit 



which would be decidedly an advantage, giving a kind 
of top-dressing to the ground ; and particularly if the 
matter brought down happens to be of a different 
character from what these callow lands are made up of. 
If, for example, you have a sandstone or gravel soil 
the same as there is below Killaloe, the floods from the 
limestone districts getting over these lands would 
decidedly improve them considerably. There is no 
question about that. 

1874. On the other hand, evidence has been given 
that the removal of the winter floods encourages the 
growth of better grasses, and displaces the more 
aquatic description of grasses, and therefore that there 
is a very great subsequent improvement, although the 
callows may suffer for the time ? — If, as I said before 
the lands are sufficiently dry in the summer, this occa- 
sional flooding in winter, I hold the very strongest 
opinion, would be a decided advantage. I have not 
the least doubt about it. 

1875. You would base that opinion on the quantity 
of deposit that might be brought down ? — Certainly. 

1876. Not upon the wetting of the ground? — Not 
at all. 

1877. Mr. Abernethy. — The quantity and the quality 
of the deposit ? — Yes. 

1878. The Chairman. — In one of your answers I 
observe you allude to keeping off the summer floods. 
Is not it a fact that the crops on these callow lands 
are greatly damaged by the summer floods ? — Yes ; 
and if the grass is not eaten bare when these floods 
come on, there is a deposit of clay on the herbage 
which is very likely to disagree with the animals and 
do a great deal of injury in that way. 

1879. And occasionally the crops are carried away 
altogether ? — They are. 

1880. Now, will you go on to the next point, if 
you please? — “ The indirect advantages ; ” the “effect 
on climate of district.” — I think I have answered that 
already. Then the increase of rateable value of course 
follows the increased value of the land. 

1881. Mr. Barry.— When does it follow? — Well, 
of course, if you increase the rent-paying power of the 
land you increase its rateable value. 

1882. I mean at what date, after the completion of 
the works, in your experience does it follow? — That 
would vary. You cannot draw any hard and fast line 
there. I should say some lands would improve imme- 
diately. 

1883. The Chairman. — Within one or two years? — 
Immediately after the water is taken off. If water is 
kept back as in a sponge, lowering the temperature of 
all the district so affected, you have necessarily a very 
inferior herbage on such ground. The moment that is 
relieved that herbage dies away, and perhaps if any 
plants of a better quality are in the place at all, they 
prosper. 

1884. I believe by law no increase of the rateable 
value can be placed upon these drained lands under 
seven years. Do you think it takes seven years to 
bring the drained land into its maximum state of 
improvement? — As a rule I would say that, and I 
should say much longer for certain lands. In fact, 
they would not bo improved at all without breaking 
up and allowing the air to have access to them, and 
manuring, because some of these lands will never grow 
anything if they have not inherent fertility in them. 
Such lands, from the mere fact of draining, would 
never come to anything, and of course you must dis- 
criminate. I cannot see how you can specify any 
particular time in that way, because the lands will 
vary so much in character even in the same 
district. 

1885. Do you know why seven years was fixed 
upon ?-r-Well, I suppose that would be assuming that 
the lands are broken up, manured, tilled, and laid 
down with grass seeds, and the whole thing cannot be 
attacked at once. 

1886. But I infer from your evidence generally that 
in some lands the improvement is immediate, in others 
not so, and some will never be improved unless the 
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land is thoroughly broken up ? — If you have inherent 
fertility in the ground, and you have in existence, 
although sparsely, certain plants that will do in dry 
(/round, it will be more or less immediate ; for 
example, with the iris you will have grass growing 
up; if you remove the water, the iris dies and the 
grass flourishes. 

° 1887. Mr. Pim . — Then you would consider that 
seven years was on the average ample time to enable 
a man to bring drained land into cultivation ? — 

I should not think so, speaking generally. I think 
the land that would improve so rapidly is rather 
uncommon. I do not think you have much of it. 

1888. Mr. Barry . — Do you mean so rapidly as 
seven years? — No ; immediately I was speaking of. 

1889. Do you think as a rule seven years would 
he an ample allowance? — I think not. I think one 
course of cropping is not enough for the poor land. I 
think it must be manured over and over again before 
it is grass land. It will depend on the district. In 
some districts it will. Now in Limerick, where you 
have good and fertile soil, of course it will. There 
is a great deal of land in Limerick that would pay 
very soon. 

1890. I think in a former answer you gave you 
said that in certain lands the improvement would be 
almost immediate ? — Yes. 

1891. Mr. Pim . — You seem of that opinion, because 
you look upon grass as the profitable business at 
present ? — "Well, I do not say that any business is pro- 
fitable at present. 

1892. More so than tillage ?— Certainly. I do not 
think men who are paying for labour at present and 
tilling have very much profit. 

1893. Then you would look upon the tillage that is 

to follow the drainage as the means of bringing about 
a good condition of grass ? — Yes. But I would be 

sorry if our future in Ireland was grass instead of 
tillage. I think it would be a great falling off indeed, 
and a very great misfortune to the country that it 
should be so. I have a very strong opinion upon that 
point, but I am speaking now on the question of 
paying the farmer. I think it is a very great mis- 
fortune that that happens to be the only thing that 
will pay an Irish farmer. 

1894. The Chairman. — Do you think that the 
growth of cereals is a better cultivation, or more pro- 
fitable cultivation of the land than the growth of stock ? 
— I do not think so. 

1895. Then is not it desirable, if the stock is more 
valuable than grain, that pasture should be encouraged 
or increased ? — But that means ruin to a great many 
in the country. "What would become of our cities? 
Our cities now are a market for us, and our towns ; 
but if we convert the country into a mere grazing 
area, what becomes of the population that are not 
living by agriculture ? I think the rent-paying power 
and the rate-paying power would all diminish after a 
while. It may pay for a time, but not for long, if you 
abolish tillage. 

1896. That is assuming that you do not sell your 
stock ? — Well, we cannot sell them to the same advan- 
tage when we diminish the number of consumers. 
You see our cities and towns are supported in Ireland 
by agriculture chiefly. 

1897. Quite so, and if they can get a large price for 
their stock, and buy cheap wheat to make bread, is 
not that a profitable commercial transaction? — That is, 
for the farmer. 

1898. Yes? — Oh yes, but see what tillage will do 
for the country, independent of the farmer, as com- 
pared with grazing. 

1899. But, nationally, does not it follow that what 
is good for the individual is good for the nation ? — 
But look at the few individuals who would profit 
by it. 

1900. Perhaps it is not worth while going into 
questions of political economy of that kind? — Perhaps 
I would make it clearer to you in another way. The 



farmer who can live and support his family on 20 •Jan. 7, 1887. 
acres of land by tillage, could not do at so all by Mr ,^ e]ills 
grazing that 20 acres of land. He would require O’Keeffe, 
a great deal more land. If he tills 20 acres, he in a 
kind of way will be able to support his family, and 
pay his rent, rates, and taxes, and everything else. 

He buys for the sake of that tillage his implements of 
agriculture and other articles from our towns. If it is 
a mere grazing system, he must extend that 20 acres ; 
it must be a matter of 50 or 100 or 200 acres. You 
diminish (by the mere fact of converting the whole 
country into grazing) the farming population of the 
whole country in the first instance. 

1901. Perhaps the population is too large at present? 

— I do not think so. 

1902. Mr. Abernethy. — What you state is that these 
farmers supply the adjoining towns with cereals. 

They would have to sell their wheat or whatever they 
produce in the adjoining towns ? — Yes. 

1903. And people of course have to pay a certain 
price for the wheat ? — Yes. 

1904. But supposing that you can import foreign 
wheat much cheaper than your farmers can grow it, 
the population will not pay large prices to your 
farmers when they can get the wheat for less? — 

No. 

1905. The Chairman. — It is hardly worth while 
continuing this question of political economy. We 
shall not settle it in this room. — Well, as we have 
got into it, I think it is a very important question. 

1906. Do you think that the drainage of the 
country improves intercommunication — improves the 
roads generally, and the means of communication 
between town and country? — Of course it would 
improve certain roads that are injured by the floods 
— not much, perhaps, except in the way that I pointed 
out at first, by diminishing the rainfall. 

1907. Then as to Question 2, — “Amount of work 
remaining to be carried out "with advantage either to 
the land relieved or to the district in general.” Do 
you know of any drainage districts where there is a . 
considerable amount of work still remaining to be 
carried out ? — Yes. You see our experience of drainage 
districts is more or less fragmentary. Our duties will 
not take us along the whole course of the drainage, 
but we run into a farm here and there, and, judging 
from what we see in that way, I am inclined to think 
that advantage has not been taken as much as it might 
be of the deepening of these river cuts. It was along 
the Mulkear that I saw a farm where there was ample 
opportunity of drainage. I do not know how long the 
drainage had been made, but I know there was a part 
of this land that might have been relieved that I could 
not walk through at all. 

1908. Does not that answer apply to thorough 
drainage, and not to arterial drainage ? — It does, but 
I am giving you an instance where the land even 
did not require thorough drainage, but the opening 
of deep cuts to bring away the water that was locked 
up into the arterial cut. However I may say that 
the tenant in that particular case was in arrear. He 
owed a great deal of rent, and I doubt if he was able 
to pay. I am not sure about that ; but he came to 
have his rent fixed; and perhaps the fact of his 
having his rent fixed, and getting his land somewhat 
cheaper, would encourage him to make the necessary 
drains. 

1909. Then probably you do not know of any such 

district ?— I know of a district in my own neighbour- 
hood, and I know that advantage was taken of it in 
one case or two ; but I may say there still remains a 
great deal of land in which advantage has not been 
taken of the deepening of the river by making drainage 
cuts. J 

1910. Mr. Barry. — I think Question bo. 2 pointed 
to this : is it your general impression that there is 
any considerable amount of work of arterial drainage 
remaining to be carried out ? — I think there is a very 
great deal. 
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1911. Apart from connecting the land with arterial 
drainage that has been carried out — the amount of 
work remaining to be carried out with advantage 
either to the land relieved or to the district in 
general? — That assumes that the arterial cut has been 
made. 

1912. I do not think that was the intention. The 
intention was to ask whether there was any considerable 
amount of arterial drainage remaining to be done ? — 
If that, is the meaning, I think there is a very consider- 
able amount of arterial drainage wanted. 

1913. Your general impression is that there is a 
good deal of land requiring arterial drainage ? — I think 
there is a very great deal ; and I think that, if agri- 
culture were to pay at all, certainly it ought to pay in 
some of these lands — I think Limerick, and I have no 
doubt the same would apply to parts of other counties 
at all events, but particularly in Limerick. I think a 
great deal of that land would be very much benefited 
indeed by making some arterial drainage cuts through 
it. 

1914. Mr. Pirn. — The quality of the land is in itself 
good ? — It is. 

1915. The Chairman. — Then, in point of fact, the 
districts have not taken advantage as they ought to 
have done of the Acts of 1842 and 1863? — It would 
appear not. 

1916. Is that your opinion? — That is my opinion. 

1917. That these Acts have not been taken advan- 
tage of to the extent that they ought? — Not so 
extensively at all as they might have been. 

1918. What causes have prevented that? — Well, I 
think there might be various causes. One cause is 
that it remained altogether with the proprietors to 
have it done, and that they in many cases were slow to 
move, and indifferent in the matter. A tenant had no 
interest nor power to move in the matter. I think 
that would be a strong reason. 

1919. That brings us to the next question — “What 
changes in the law are needed in order that districts 
still requiring drainage may be relieved ? ” What is 
your opinion upon that? — I think in smaller areas 
there have been examples of very extravagant expen- 
diture in the way of law expenses in carrying out some 
of these drainage works. I think that would have a 
deterrent effect. 

1920. Then what would you suggest? — I would 
suggest some less expensive proceeding than having 
recourse to a Court of Assize and juries. It becomes 
a very expensive proceeding. 

1921. Mr. Pirn. — Are you now speaking of where 
you have to give compensation? — Yes; also, perhaps, 
you may not have a satisfactory jury in all cases — you 
may or may not. I think it would be better to have 
some recognised body to settle these disputes — men 
who would imderstand the whole bearing of the 
question. 

1922. But are there not questions in front of that — 
for instance, as you observed, proposals have been made 
that the charge should be direct upon the occupier, and 
that the Drainage Board should be elected by occupiers 
as well as owners? — That is a subsequent question. 
We are dealing now with Question 5. 

1923. Yes; but then such remedies have been 
proposed as are mentioned in 6, as to the changes of 
law referred to in Question 5. Do you agree with 
those proposals? — Well, inasmuch as occupiers pay the 
charge, I think it should follow that they should be 
very largely represented. 

1924. Mr. Barry. — Do you think the passing of the 
Land Act has stopped the promotion of Drainage 
Districts under the Act of 1863 ? — I am not aware. I 
think the formation of these districts was going on 
very slowly before. It would follow, no doubt, that the 
landed proprietor perhaps would not take the same 
interest now that he would before, but still ho was 
slow to move even before the passing of the Act. 

1925. The Chairman. — But you would be in favour 
of Drainage Boards being formed of occupiers as well 



as proprietors ? — Occupiers, inasmuch as they are the 
taxpayers, and I think they would be the men who 
would be on the spot and would be able to see best 
what would suit them. 

1926. Would you have any limit to the qualification 
of an occupier being a member of a Drainage Board? — 
I think I would dispose of that question in the same 
way as our poor-law guardians are elected : I would 
give a vote to a small occupier, and I would give a large 
number of votes to a larger occupier. 

1927. Quite so ; but I mean with regard to the 
qualification for membership of a Drainage Board; would 
you put a qualification upon that? — Well, I think it 
would be an advantage that the member should be 
interested in the scheme, but I should not insist upon 
that. I think it would be more desirable that a 
member who would not be perhaps so much interested, 
and had more intelligence, should be elected. 

1928. Yes, but all who have land either as occupiers 
or owners would be interested in the scheme. A man 
of £5 assessment would be interested, but do you think 
that a low qualification like that would be sufficient? 
— If he were possessed of the necessary intelligence 
and character, I should not like to shut liim out if lie 
were elected ; I think the tendency would be not to 
elect a man who was not fit. The probability is that a 
man of that limited means would, also, as a rule, not 
have the necessary experience and intelligence. 

1929. One or two influential men have given in 
evidence before us the opinion that a qualification of 
£50 assessment should be the minimum qualification 
for membership? — Well, you see he may have £50 
assessment, and the great bulk of that assessment would 
not be within the drainage area, but certainly I would 
not insist upon that. I think I would be inclined to 
take into account the quantity of land that he had 
within the drainage area more than the total amount 
of land that he had. I think it would be a desirable 
thing to have the man who would have the largest 
interest in the drainage works — not that he paid the 
largest rental, because the great bulk of his farm 
might not require drainage at all. 

1930. Mr. Barry. — Whatever qualification you 
thought desirable should be a qualification within 
the area to be drained — not merely a qualification to 
the county cess, or anything of that sort ? — Suppose a 
landed proprietor in the district was not the occupier 
at all, it would be very hard to shut him out, if 
he were elected. I do not think that should be 
insisted on. I think I would give Scope to them to 
elect. 

1931. Mr. Pim. — Your idea is that the voting 
power should be in direct proportion to the area or 
the value of land within the drainage district? — 
Yes. 

1932. And you think that would be sufficient 
security that they would elect suitable representatives? 
— I think so. I think I would limit them to men 
within the district. I would not bring in strangers 
to the district, except landed proprietors having an 
interest in the district, even though they do not live 
in the district. 

1933. The Chairman. — Do you know a Drainage 
Board consisting of members who are not occupiers or 
owners in the district ? — I do not know of any. 

1934. Then it is fighting a shadow to guard against 
that? — The thing is altogether different now from 
what it would be under such a system. I would 
give voting power now to the occupiers and pro- 
prietors. 

1935. The question is, how far it is desirable to 
have men who have a stake in the district to be 
drained, and whether they should have such a qualifi- 
cation as implies a considerable stake. Would you 
place any qualification upon a man’s eligibility for 
membersliip of any Drainage Board? if so, to what 
extent would you require that qualification ? — I would 
be inclined to leave the selection of the local Board 
altogether in the hands of the electors You might 
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suitable men, and it would he very hard to limit them effect of its being so elevated would render it com- Mr Corne ii U3 
then to the selection of incompetent men. As a rule, paratively independent of the amount of good that O’Keeffe. 

I think it would be very desirable that you should would be effected by the drainage. I think the towns 
have good men within the district. There is no doubt that would be benefited most in that way would be 
about that, but if they were not there, the next best the low-lying towns. 

thing is to go outside 1947. But you would approve of towns tang 

1936 Is not that provided for in the present Act of assessed in proportion to the benefits they received f— 

Parliament of 18631 The Board of Works have the As a matter of fact, I do not think the towns can 
power of appointing the first Drainage Board in a hear it. The towns are very heavily assessed In 
district; that probably assumes that there are no Cork they pay at present, at least, 11s. m the t 
people in the district who thoroughly understand the taxation, and I have noticed myself, within the last 
ouestion, so as to be able to carry it out effectually, week, that, in the most desirable districts m the town, 

Is not that provided for in the Act of 1863 ? — I would —that is, Sunday’sWcll and St. Luke's, —there are more 
let the Act speak for itself. houses to let than there have been since 1847. lhat 

1937 But if it is so, does not it meet your view, is in the best districts, where it was nearly impossible 



that you might have incompetent men in the district, to get a house before. 

and it would be desirable to bring in outsiders ? Does 1948. Mr. Pirn. — But will you take some of the 

not the Act of Parliament provide for that, by giving smaller towns that would be lying in a district which 
that power to the Board of Works to appoint the first is now subject to floods, and which might be drained. 
Board? — But I would suppose that you would have a Do you say that those smaller towns are now subject 
local Board to look after its interest. to such heavy taxation that they could not bear more ? 

1938 The Board of Works has the power to —I am taking a typical town. I say it applies to 

appoint the first Board.— Then, in point of fact, you towns generally. I find country towns generally 
take away getting into decay ; there are very many dilapidated 

1939 I am taking away nothing. I am telling you and tumble-down houses, and that does not look as if 
what is in the Act of Parliament ?— Yes ; but I am they could bear much taxation. 

giving you the objection. I say that would take away 1949. Do you mean such towns as Charleville and 

from the occupiers the voting power that I suppose Mallow in Cork, and Kilmallock in the neighbourhooc 

you would give them. of Limerick 1—1 am not well acquainted with Charlc- 

1940. Have you studied the Act of Parliament?— I ville. That is rather a good town. I think there is a 

have not great deal of dilapidation in Kilmallock. Caherconlisli 

1941. Then I will not persevere with the question, was mostly a ruin when I was there. I am afraid 
Have you anything further to remark upon anything the taxpaying power of these country towns is not 
in the first page of these questions?— No. 7 — “If much. 

drainage charges were imposed directly on occupiers 1950. The Chairman .— Will you pass on to the 
of land, how should they he recovered?” I would next question— 1 Should all land in river basin be 
say in reply to that, in the same way as the county made to contribute, whether directly benefited or not , 
cess is recovered. If, however, land was purchased, If so, in what proportion? —I think what I have said 
say by a tenant under the Land Act, I think the with regard to the towns in my experience applies to a 
instalments there might be paid with the instalments good deal of the land also._ I do not think they can 
of the rent by him. bear much more taxation. On looking over Pursell s 

1942 But the General Assessment Act gives certain Almanac, I find that the extent of uncollected arrears 
powers for recovery of rates due. Would you think in the county is increasing considerably, 
the same power should be extended to the recovery of not able to collect the arrears of the county cess as they 
drainage charges?-I think so. . were before, which indicates, I 

1943. Now, will you take the area of contribution? on the part of many of the faimers, if there w < } 

I will put a question to you upon that. Do you think evidence wanting to that effect. . . 

that the towns in the neighbourhood of undrained 1951. If the occupiers of land not immediately 
land are injured, in a sanitary point of view, by the affected by the flooding are too poor to pay taxation, 
present state of things ?-I decidedly think they surely the occupiers of these flooded landsarest.il 
‘ re poorer? — That is true; but if they pay 5s. an acre toi 

1944. Would they not he greatly benefited, although their land, and they can manage to pay it, and if it 
not flooded, by an improvement in the climate of the will be by the draining made worth 10s. or 15s. an 
district ?-I would not say they would not be flooded ; I acre, they can as easily pay the 10s. or 1 5s. an acre, 
think, as a rule, the water from these drainage districts because it is worth it, as they can the 5s. an acre 
would supply the towns, and I think the effect of the because you see you are not taxing them, you only 
drainage would be to bring away the rainfall imme- give them a better article, and charge them better 
diately, and perhaps cause some flooding — I think that money for it. 

probably would be the first effect. Then, on the other 1952. From your previous answers, that increase 
hand, it might diminish the water supply in summer, from 5s. to 15s. would take a long time to tang 
I think you would have a more uniform supply coming about ?— Yes, on some of the land, no doubt. W liat i 
to the towns by its being kept back, as it were, in would propose with regard to that is that it would be 
store than there would be after the drainage project desirable that the charge should be made as low as 
was completed. possible, and that the capital should, not. be paid off 

1945 That is hardly the question. The question immediately, that time should be given before they 

is Would not the towns be benefited by the sur- should commence to pay the capital, and that it should 

roundin" land being freed from the water?— The be extended over a larger number of years. In that 
atmosphere would be benefited, but, on the other hand, way they would be able to bear it. 

I think they would suffer a loss from the change in 1953. How many years do you recommend?— 
the water supply. I think, if there was not a pro- should be inclined to make it a long period 1 think 
vision matte, the feat of a great deal of water coming it would be very desirable that the JMd 
suddenly in a town would cause flooding. Many of should be as low as possible. I know in .that aheap 
them low-lying, and I thinlc there would be more loan made by the Government m 1880, owmg to the 
risk after drainage in that way than heW fact of getting the thing so cheap y, a 

1946. But, assuming that the town is placed above drained land who perhaps would not have thought tef 
the line of flood, but that it is surrounded with lands draining it at all. Cheapness : gives a thing P ta 
constantly flooded and saturated with water, would that nothing els. can pveit »d with 
that town he benefited in a sanitary point of view te- project so full of good in the future to the climate and 
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to the country, I think it is a pity that it should no 
get every necessary encouragement. 

1954. Thirty-five years is the period at present. 
How long would you extend it to ? — I would make it 
as long as possible. I think it would he desirable to 
make it very long. 

1955. To what extent would you go? — Well, I would 
say twice thirty-five. If they were paying interest, 
and the capital were secured, there would not be any 
loss attending it. I think it would be a very desirable 
thing. I am quite sure that cheap money for works 
of that kind would give a great impetus, and it would 
be difficult to over-estimate the advantages that would 
finally accrue from such work. 

1956. Mr. Barry. — Supposing the rateable value of 
a district (I am not talking of a drainage district, but 
a district of some size) is increased by the improve- 
ment of the land, do you think it would be reasonable 
that the whole district should bear some proportion of 
the cost of the works which have brought about the 
increased rateable value of the whole? — Yes, of course 
such portion of the land as was directly, or even 
indirectly benefited by it. For example, there is a 
great deal of land that could not be thorough drained 
until these arterial cuts were made. Of course those 
lands would be benefited, and should be taxed to some 
degree, but not to the same extent as the lands that 
are directly benefited. 

1957. I have not made myself quite clear. What 
I meant was this : supposing you take a county, for 
the sake of argument, and the rateable value of the 
county is increased in some proportion by the drainage 
works, all the inhabitants of the county would gain 
some advantage by the increase of the rateable value ? 
— I am afraid that would not be a very tangible thing. 
I think if you are to do that it should be a very small 
thing indeed. 

1958. I admit it may not be a very large thing, but 
it is true, is it not ? — No doubt, but it would be difficult 
to measure it. It is not a tangible thing. 

1959. The Chairman. — I think in one of your 
former answers you have pretty well answered Ques- 
tion 9 — whether you think an outside body “ should 
take the initiative, or give special help in the formation 
of drainage districts ” ? — I think, where the local men 
would not do it, it would be very desirable. 

1960. Then with regard to No. 10 — “What pre- 
cautions, if any, should be taken to prevent drainage 
districts being formed in such a way as to injuriously 
affect other districts, either by the omission of areas 
which ought for physical reasons to be included with 
them, or by direct injury in the way of increased 
floods?” — Well, I take it that question would be dealt 
with nearly before ; that is, that you might have in a 
certain district, say along the Shannon, or any other 
river, the occupiers of the land adjoining the upper 
waters wishing to effect a drainage, and they might be 
opposed by the men below, who would have some 
reasonable objection to a system that perhaps would 
bring floods on them, if there was not a provision 
made to carry away the excess of water that would 
follow upon the drainage. 

1961. Then you would give the Drainage Board 
power to deal with the channels outside their district ? 
— Certainly. 

1962. That would lead one to this conclusion, that 
these Drainage Boards should be more extensive than 
the mere district to be improved ? — I think so, generally ; 
I think it would be better that you should take the 
whole thing collectively. 

1963. Take the Shannon. It has been suggested 
that the whole of the Shannon should be divided into 
two or three districts, and that two or three Drainage 
Boards should deal with the entire Shannon from its 



source to its outlet ? — I think it would be better in a 
work of that magnitude that you should have more 
than one Board, for various reasons. 

1964. But would you put the whole of the Shannon 
under one Board? — One part may interfere with 
another. 

1965. The question is, would you embrace the 
entire Shannon in one Board ? — I think that would be 
too large ; there should be different local Boards. 

1966. Now go on to the next question of the main- 
tenance of Arterial Drainage Works. How could the 
present system be improved? — Well, I really am not 
familiar with the working of the maintenance system, 
but I think with regard to maintenance that is an 
additional reason, with regard to the previous question, 
why you should have these large areas. Because the 
maintenance should also be in the same way. If a 
part of a drainage scheme, for example, had been to 
deepen a river, and that was the upper part, before 
the lower part was deepened, you might have the 
upper part after it was deepened silted up before the 
deepening of the lower part had been carried out. 

1967. It has been represented that, when these 
works are carried out, there is a laxity in maintaining 
them. What changes would you think desirable to 
prevent the drainage district again falling into its 
natural state when the works had been carried out 
on the part of the Drainage Board? — I think the 
plan adopted for the repairing of the county roads a 
good one, and it would be well to give the same power 
over the contractor that the Grand Jury have over 
every contractor for the county roads ; that is, when 
the contractor for the maintenance of the Drainage 
Works ceases to do the work to the satisfaction of the 
inspector, the inspector can step in and order the work 
to be done, and charge the contractor or his securities. 

1968. Mr. Pim. — Then you would have a local 
surveyor over the drainage of the district, like a 
county road surveyor ? — I certainly would have some 
one to inspect the district. 

1969. The Chairman. — Have you any remarks to 
make upon the subject of navigation? — That is canal 
or river navigation ? 

1970. Yes? — I think it is very desirable that it 
should be maintained. It is a very inexpensive way 
of bringing bulky materials, such as manure, and carry- 
ing away the produce of farms. I think it would he 
desirable that that should be continued. 

1971. But supposing the tolls are insufficient to 
keep up the maintenance of the navigation, would you 
propose to raise funds for the purpose ? — With regard 
to that I would take the opinion of the district, sub- 
ject, perhaps, to some controlling power, and if they 
saw from the advantages they derived that the tolls 
would be more than the advantages they derived, I do 
not see how you would be justified in forcing it upon 
them. I think the local bodies ought to be the men 
to judge of that. 

1972. Supposing a district decides that it is advan- 
tageous to keep up a navigation ? — Then I would let 
the district that would be benefited pay. 

1973. You would impose taxation on that district 1 
— According as they are benefited ; because, of course, 
it makes a very material difference whether you are 
near the sides of the canal or far from it. The men 
closest to it ought to pay a higher rate than those farther 
off. 

1974. Still you would approve of the principle of 
taxation of the district to keep up navigation, suppos- 
ing the district votes in favour of keeping it up? — 
Certainly. 

1975. Then I think that exhausts the list of ques- 
tions, unless you have any further observations to 
make ? — Not any. 



[The witness withdrew.'] 
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1976. The Chairman. — You have had a list of these 

questions 1 — I have. ' 

1977. Without taking you through the whole of 
this list, I believe you wish specially to give us some 
information upon the drainage of the Barrow 1 — Yes, 

I had given special attention to that, hut there are 
some queries in this paper which I think you would 
like to hear me upon. 

1978. Without taking the questions in their order, 
if you wish to answer any questions that are in this 
list, pray do so 1 — The first is on the indirect advan- 
tages of arterial drainage under the head “ C : ” “ Im- 
proved intercommunication by main roads and between 
farms.” Now it seems to me that the improvement 
of main roads is not so very important a point as the 
main and minor river courses, which is more a matter 
of drainage. There are provisions for making roads 
by the county now hi Ireland, which work very 
fairly. 

1979. That is not quite the question. We, our- 
selves, observed roads flooded very much, and injured 
considerably in that way ? — Oh, I did not understand 
the question in that way. 

1980. Drainage improves intercommunication! — Of 
course it would, in flooded districts. 

1981. Will you please state, are you an engineer! — 
No, I am not. 

1982. Have you had any experience in these drain- 
age questions! — Yes. I am a land agent, and I have 
had a good deal of experience in the practical working 
of Drainage Boards. I have been on them, and had 
to work them out. 

1983. Mr. Pirn. — What Drainage Boards have you 
had to do with!— The Douglas River ; and I have had 
a good deal to say to other drainage districts. 

1984. Where is the Douglas River! — It is not the 
Douglas connected with the Barrow ; it is down in 
the. county Carlow. 

1985. Mr. Barry. — You have also given a good deal 
of attention to the question of the Barrow, I think ? — 
Yes; I have. 

1986. Mr. Pirn. — Are you interested in estates in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Barrow! — Yes. 
With regard to arterial drainage, there would be a 
great deal of difficulty hereafter in making these main 
drains unless provision is made by Act of Parliament. 
Up to a very recent date the influence of the land- 
lords, where it was exerted, was generally sufficient to 
enable open drainage between the farms to be effected 
on the give and take principle by straightening and 
sinking the main rivers. Now that influence is to a 
great extent removed, and unless there is some pro- 
vision by Act of Parliament, I think there would be 
a great difficulty in carrying it out. Many of the 
tenants will object. 

1987. The Chairman. — You would make it compul- 
sory then ! — Compulsory as regards the main run of 
water through tenants’ farms. 

1988. Then would you enable the Drainage Board to 
take steps upon any land that might be in the district 
which may be necessary to effect a thorough drainage 
of the district! — -Yes ; to connect it. In fact, I would 
go beyond that ; that only applies to cases where there 
is a Drainage Board. I think the general law ought 
to be strengthened by some summary jurisdiction by 
which a tenant who is injured would be able to get his 
outfall 

1989. Mr. Pirn. — Through the land of a tenant on 
lower land 1 — Yes. 

1990. The Chairman. — You would go to that extent 
even without a Drainage Board! — Even without a 
Drainage Board there should be some provision to 
prevent the stopping of the flow of water off a man’s 
farm. 

1991. How would you deal with the cost of that if 
the upper tenant desires to drain his land through the 



lands of one immediately below him! — I think the g I t r w '^™ ea 
tenant would have to pay the cost who is benefited in Khiadd. 
that case. 

1992. It might benefit the lands of the other! — It 
might. Well, then, it comes to the question of a 
Drainage Board. If you improve the district there 
ought to be a Drainage Board, but there are cases in 
which a tenant would pay a considerable sum to get an 
outfall, and is not allowed to get it. In fact, in our 
constant daily practice for many years that has been 
one of the most important things we have had to do, 
and we have often found it a very difficult thing to 
carry out in the management of estates. 

1993. Mr. A bernethy. — That is, where an outlet 
exists? — Where there is a natural fall, and it is 
either imperfect or choked up — sometimes intentionally 
choked up— for making watering-places for cattle. 

1994. The Chairman. — You would make that com- 
pulsory which is now done by arrangement between 
landlord and landlord, or landlord and tenant ? — Yes. 

1995. Mr. Pim. — To what authority would you give 
them an appeal— the Board of Works or the Land 
Commission? — I do not think either the Board of 
Works or the Land Commission a suitable tribunal for 
doing it. My idea is that the magistrates should have 
summary jurisdiction. 

1996. Would you leave it to the magistrates to assess 
the payment that is to be made! — I do not think you 
could give a summary jurisdiction for assessment pur- 
poses. It must be at the cost of the tenant who wants 
it. It is only for these minor cases that I would adopt 
that plan. 

1997. Let us suppose the case of two tenancies, one 
lower than the other. The upper man wants to drain 
through the lower man, but in making the drain he 
also drains the lower man. Would you throw the 
whole cost upon the upper man, or would you allow 
him in any way to recoup part of the cost from the 
lower man, supposing he benefited the lower man by 
what he did?— I would give him a right of action. 

On the same principle, if a tenant neglects to make 
his fences, the law is, after giving him notice, you 
can make the boundary fence, and recover half 
the cost from the neighbouring tenant by a summary 
process. 

1998. The Chairman. — And you would leave the 
assessment of the apportioned cost to the magistrates ! 

No. I would not go beyond the summary proceeding 
before the magistrates. I mentioned that it is gene- 
rally only between two or three tenants, but if it goes 
beyond that, you must have a District Board. 

1999. Would you leave it to the Petty Sessions or 
the Quarter . Sessions?— The Petty Sessions. The 
Quarter Sessions are too expensive, unless a question 
of compensation arises. 

2000. Have you any other remarks to make before 
you come to the special subject of the Barrow ? — 
Question 4 — “What causes have prevented a more 
complete adoption of these Acts ? ” I do not know 
whether that is very important. The Act of 1842 is 
rather old, but the Act of 1863 was beginning to work 
fairly well. After a few years it began to work 
very well, and there were a great many districts 
formed, but the Land Act of 1870 checked it; it 
alarmed the landlords; — it transferred all improve- 
ments, I may say, except those that the landlord could 
specifically prove, to the tenants, and a question 
immediately arose whether it did not transfer all 
drainage improvements to the tenants. They claimed 
to have paid for them all, and it frightened the land- 
lords, and checked them forming districts. It required 
three-fourths of the owners of the district to form a 
district, and you could not get that majority after the 
Act of 1870. That checked it. Then an Act was 
passed soon afterwards, giving the tenant the right to 
raise money from the Government on very favourable 
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terms for similar works, and that also tended to check 
it. 

2001. Mr. Pim. — Was not that for the thorough 
drainage of their farms, and not for arterial drainage ? 
— It was. It was not for arterial drainage ; but the 
principle was adopted, and the landlords said to their 
tenants, “We have not that paramount interest in 
these matters now that we had.” The landlords were 
immediately on the passing of that Act deterred from 
making further improvements. 

2002. The Chairman. — That was the second Act. 
That Act was passed in 1879 ? — I think so. 

2003. What effect had the Land Act of 1881 ? — 
That Act takes nearly all interest in the land from the 
landlords. 

2004. Then it further stopped the progress of the 
Act of 1863 ? — I think the progress of the Act of 
1863 was stopped before the Act of 1881. I think 
it was the influence of the Act of 1870 that checked 
it. 

2005. Mr. Pim. — The Act of 1881 has settled the 
matter? — Quite so. 

2006. So that no landlord would do it ? — No land- 
lord would do it, except so far as he himself was 
concerned in his own land, and he might take an 
interest as one of the public in the improvement of 
the district. I do not mean to say he would not 
take a very large interest. Many a man having 
property would, in the interests of his tenants, take 
a large interest, but not at all in the same point of 
view as he did before as the owner of the estate. He 
is no longer the owner. 

2007. Mr. Barry. — Do you think that the rever- 
sionary interest which the landlord has under the Act 
of 1881 is not of any very great value? — It is just 
the reversion that is taken away. If he had the 
reversion, I think the interest would be very good. 

2008. Hut at the end of a term of years, is not 
the rent to be reassessed ? — Oh no, it would not be, 
as regards the improvements. The tenant would claim 
those improvements. 

2009. Then the landlord would have no interest 
at all in improving the drainage of the land ? — If a 
drainage district was now formed, and the amount 
assessed, it would be of course assessed upon the 
tenants. They would pay it, and they would claim 
that they had paid for the work at the end of their 
term, and the landlord has no reversionary interest 
whatever. If you could imagine the case of a land- 
lord who himself applied to the Board of Works for 
certain drainage on a tenant’s land,' having paid instal- 
ments for twenty-two years, and at the end of that 
time looked forward to be recouped by an increase of 
rent, I admit in that case he might have an interest, 
but such a thing does not occur now, and is not 
likely to. 

2010. The reason I am asking the question is, that 
it has been suggested to us that the landlord has 
an interest in the improved value given to the land 
by the drainage. A witness yesterday gave us exactly 
opposite evidence — that, in his opinion, at the end of 
fifteen years there was great risk that the improve- 
ments paid for by the tenant would fall into the hands 
of the landlord when the rent came to be revised ? 
— That was probably a tenant who gave that evidence. 

2011. He may have been looking at it from a 
tenant’s point of view? — I think there is no doubt 
about it that that is a mistaken notion. If the tenant 
is assessed for the instalments, he will be the owner of 
that improvement. 

2012. Well, now, suppose a tenant has had his 
rent fixed under the court for the fifteen years term, 
and, subsequently to that being fixed, a drainage 
scheme were carried out, is there the means of im- 
posing upon the tenant an increased rent in relation 
to that drainage scheme?— -There is a provision in 
the Act of Parliament. 

2013. Has the Act of 1881 made it impossible to 
impose upon the tenant a charge for drainage by his 



landlord? — Independent of the Act of 1881 there is 
a provision in one of the Board of Works Acts of 
Parliament, by which you can get any improvement 
that is made , by them assessed to the amount of its 
value on the tenant. 

2014. Any improvement made by the landlord? 
— No, by the Board of Works Loans. 

2015. That relates to thorough drainage of a farm, 
and not to arterial drainage? — It relates to arterial 
drainage also. 

2016. Mr. Abernethy. — Supposing a tenant has to 
pay a certain tax for the arterial drainage being 
carried out, and supposing at the end of a certain 
period the quality of his land is so very much im- 
proved that a larger rent ought to be levied upon 
that land, has the landlord the power to levy that 
rent? — Oh no; the landlord has no power. The 
landlord has power of appeal to the Commission at 
the end of fifteen years for reassessment of the rent. 
Then the argument would be that the tenant perhaps 
was recouped by having his interest assessed at the 
amount of the instalment that he paid, and the land- 
lord was entitled to any further improvement or 
unearned increment, but I take it he would get 
nothing for that. The tenant practically now-a-days 
would get unearned increment. I may be mistaken 
in that. There will be a nice argument fifteen years 
hence as to who is entitled to the unearned increment 
of an improvement paid for by the tenant. 

2017. Mr. Barry. — That improvement would be 
only partially paid for by the tenant ? — No, entirely. 

2018. No, because the instalments are spread over 
thirty-five years ; only fifteen years out of thirty-five 
would have heen paid for ? — True ; but as far as it was 
paid, the tenant would have paid it. 

2019. The Chairman. — Still, as the man continued 
as tenant, he would continue to reap the benefit ? — 
Yes ; but practically the point you put to me was 
as regards the landlord entering into these arrange- 
ments. The interest that he would have is so remote 
and so doubtful that no landlord would dream of 
entering into the arrangement except for some other 
object — farming his own land, or the general improve- 
ment of the district in which he lived, or something of 
that kind. 

2020. Mr. Barry. — The matter crops up again 
further on in this paper, as to representation on the 
Board. Therefore you will see it is germane to the 
whole subject? — Yes. 

2021. Will you kindly inform me, supposing at the 
end of fifteen years the tenant gives up his occupancy, 
and only fifteen years out of the thirty-five years rate 
has been paid, who will have to pay the remainder? — 
Now the landlord does. 

2022. But under the' recent Act at the end of 
fifteen years, who will then have to pay the re- 
mainder of the tax, supposing that the tenant does 
not go on with his holding?— It is a charge upon 
the land. 

2023. Therefore the landlord would have to pay 
it? — Yes, the landlord would have to pay; whether 
it could be transferred to a new tenant or not I could 
not say. 

2024. The Chairman. — If it was transferred by the 
old tenant to the new tenant, he would then have to 
pay? — Yes, it would follow on then to the new 
tenant. 

2025. It might have been first of all taken posses- 
sion of by the landlord ? — Then he would be respon- 
sible. 

2026. And he might let it afresh to the new 
tenant ? — Then it would be included in the rent. 

2027. Then it would be a question for agreement 
between the landlord and the new tenant ? — Yes. 

2028. Then the landlord would practically resume 
his old status? — Yes. 

2029. That you think is very improbable? — It is a 
very rare case in Ireland up to the present; even 
with the great depreciation of landed property there 
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is V ery little land that falls into the hands of the 
landlord. . 

2030. Then you probably agree with the opinion 
given here by one or two witnesses, that the landlord 
now is simply a mortgagee 1 —' That is all, and a very 
unpleasant mortgagee — a mortgagee with a risk of 
continual litigation with his tenant, instead of being 
on friendly terms. There is one point that did not 
seem to be clearly understood, which I ought per- 
haps to mention. It was always the case under the 
Drainage Acts that a leaseholder could be assessed 
his share of the assessment by the Board of Works 
for any improvement effected under those Drainage 
Acts. 

2031. Mr. Barry. — Was it a thirty years lease- 
lidder 1 — Well, perhaps it might be a thirty years’ 
leaseholder; but under a more recent Act which was 
passed ten or twelve years ago, the Board of Works 
obtained power to assess or arbitrate in case of an 
application to them as to the amount that a tenant 
from year to. year should pay (it was before the Act of 
1881), and they have in many cases arbitrated and 
decided what a tenant from year to year should pay 
for his proportion of the assessment by the landlord 
for Arterial Drainage Works. 

2032. The Chairman.— Is not that the same Act 
you have previously alluded to, giving the tenant 
power to obtain loans 1 — I could not tell you that ; 
some of the Board of Works officials would tell you 
exactly the Acts under which that is done. But the 
assessment is paid by the tenant to the landlord, and 
the landlord is responsible to the Board of W orks for 
the whole of the instalments — that is the peculiarity 
of it. 

2033. Mr. Pirn.— It is an increase of rent paid by 
the tenant to the landlord for the improvement that 
he has received? — Yes. 

2034. That can now be done to a yearly tenant as 
well as to a leaseholder, but besides that the Board 
of Works have power to lend money direct to the 
tenant for a tenant’s improvements? — Yes; I do not 
think it was the same Act ; I think it was prior to that. 

2035. Mr. Barry.— In the case of a drainage not 
answering expectations, what would be the position of 
a landlord at the end of fifteen years ? — I myself have 
had several cases of a certain charge being made upon 
the landlord quoad a particular farm both in the case 
of a leaseholder and of a tenant from year to year. The 
tenant has declined to pay his proportion of the assess- 
ment ; arbitration has gone to the Board of W orks, 
and the Board of Works have decided that his farm 
was not improved to the extent to which the landlord 
has been assessed, and the tenant has only been obliged 
to pay the lesser amount. 

2036. The Chairman. — And the landlord pays the 
remainder? — The landlord pays the remainder to the 
Board of Works. 

2037. Mr. Abernetliy. — He is not released from pay- 
ing the balance ? — The landlord has to pay the balance, 
although the original assessment was made by the 
Board of Works, and was supposed to be on the 
principle that his estate had been improved to that 
extent. They go again into the whole question of 
the improvement of a particular farm, and reduce, if 
necessary, the assessment to the amount of improve- 
ment on that farm. 

2038. Mr. Pm— Has the landlord the right of 
appeal against an assessment in a case in which the 
tenant’s farm is more improved than the original esti- 
mate that the Board of Works intended? — I do not 
think so. I could not answer that question, but the 
Board of Works would not entertain for a moment 
any question of increasing the assessment beyond the 
amount paid by the landlord. 

2039. Then the landlord takes the risk of the 
success of the scheme? — Yes; the landlord is respon- 
sible for the full amount. 

2040. The Chairman. — He takes apparently the 
entire risk? — Yes. He may be supposed to have an 



interest. If he goes into a loan for drainage of his Jan. 7, 1887. 
estate, he may be supposed to have some benefit from Mr Jamea 
the general improvement of the district. I do not ste'wart 
think it is an unfair provision ; at the same time, it is Kincaid, 
a very remarkable thing that they reduce in favour of 
the tenant their own assessment on that farm which 
they made against the landlord quoad that particular 
farm : the landlord, therefore, has a considerable risk 
in such cases. Then No. 6 — “Proposals that have 
been made — (a) Charge to be direct on occupiers.” In 
all future cases I think the charge must be on the 
occupiers. 

2041. The Chairman. — That is the preliminary ques- 
tion to the next — that it would involve alteration; 
that if it is on the occupier, the occupier should have 
some voice on the Drainage Board? — Certainly he 
should. “ (b) Drainage Board to be elected by occu- 
piers as well as owners.” Undoubtedly. That raises 
a very important point as to how you are to form your 
Drainage Board. 

2042. What would you suggest ? — In Ireland some- 
times elections, if they are placed into the hands of 
too illiterate and inexperienced a class, are very apt to 
fall into the hands of outsiders who influence them. 

I know one or two cases of that kind which have 
been rather disastrous to the interests of the district ; 
but I still think the occupier who has to pay the 
instalments should have a vote, and I would suggest it 
being guarded in this way — that no occupier under a 
certain valuation should have a vote. 

2043. What limit would you. place upon that quali- 
fication? — Well, I would say, if his valuation was £8 
a year, or £10 a year, and he was directly interested. 

When I say directly interested, I mean that he would 
be charged under the present Act as a tenant whose 
land had been improved. 

2044. You confine that remark to his having a vote 
in the election of members of the Drainage Board ? — 

Yes, to his having a vote. 

2045. Now, go a step further. It is quite proper, if 
the occupier has to pay the charge, that he should have 
the power of being on the Board ; but what qualifica- 
tion would you attach to membership? — I have not 
considered that point. I think the qualification that 
is required for that is skill. 

2046. But s till you have the popular vote for those 
members. You may get an illiterate Board, or a Board 
quite ignorant of all drainage questions ?— Yes ; and 
therefore if you could make the qualification skill and 
knowledge, it would be very important. 

2047. I am afraid we cannot have that. I am 
afraid it must come to a monetary qualification. What 
limit would you place upon the qualification for mem- 
bership ? — The only way to decide that is to consider 
what limit of rateable value would provide you with 
literate and skilful men. 

2048. That is it?— I cannot say, in this country. 

2049. Mr. Barry. — It has been suggested to us that 
£50 a year would be the qualification? — I am very 
much inclined to double it for that. I do not say that 
£50 would not provide you with a very respectable 
man, and perhaps £100 might exclude some respect- 
able men, but £50 a year does not provide you with an 
educated man necessarily in this country. 

2050. Mr. Pirn. — Would you give voting power in 
proportion to the contribution these people had to 
pay ? — You mean a cumulative vote ? 

2051. Yes? — I do not think that is necessary in the 
case of individual votes. It is against the spirit of 
the age. 

2052. Then you would give a man who is valued at 
£10 a year as much voting power as a man who is 
valued at £200 a year?— I will answer that question 
in this way : If you are going to give every man who 
is affected a vote, you ought to give a cumulative vote 
to those who have a large interest. If you confine the 
vote to those whose valuation is over £10 a year (who 
you may assume to be men of some experience), I 
think the cumulative vote might be avoided. 
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2053. But in the initiation of one of these schemes, 
when it comes to a question of voting, to get your two- 
thirds majority, is not the voting in proportion to the 
area of land under the Act of 1863 1 — Yes, it is.. 

2054. Would you, in the initiation of a scheme 
hereafter, where you would give the voting power to 
the occupiers, work it in that same way? — I do not 
think it would he necessary, for this reason : At 
present it is the owner, and the owner may he the 
owner of an acre or 1000 acres, therefore it is very 
important to give him a cumulative vote, to have the 
area represented ; hut if you give the occupiers a vote, 
the occupiers are so comparatively small that it is 
hardly necessary to make it cumulative in that case. 
There is a sufficient number of occupiers, even if you 
cut out those under £10 a year, to make it a fairly 
-representative Board, I think. 

2055. But I am now speaking of the initiation of 
the scheme and the voting, as to whether they would 
have the scheme carried out at all or not, and not of 
the Board of Management? — That is a different thing. 

2056. Mr. Barry. — Have you formed any idea as to 
the proportion of owners and occupiers that there should 
he on a Drainage Board ? — No ; I have not. 

2057. Would you prefer a mixed Board ? — I would 
prefer a mixed Board, hut chiefly for the reason that 
one would like to keep owners (although there is some 
disposition now to get rid of them) interested in the 
prosperity of the land, even to the extent of giving 
them something more than their share of interest, if it 
was possible, in these matters. But otherwise, an 
owner, so far as he was an occupier, would have a 
vote ; and if he is not an occupier, merely as a rent- 
charger, his interest is so very remote that, failing 
what I said before, one would hardly see why he 
should have any very large vote in the matter, especi- 
ally if you do not assess him ; hut if he is an occupier, 
of course he has his vote as an occupier. 

2058. It would come hack to this, — that the charge 
is a charge upon the land, whoever occupies it ? — Yes. 

2059. And in the event of failure of the drainage 
to realize expectations, woidd it not he more than 
possible that the owner would have to be the occupier ? 
— Yes ; it is a remote contingency. 

2060. But is there not also a risk that the charge 
woidd come back upon him, supposing the occupier 
pays the charge in the first instance, and the scheme 
turns out a failure, and is not really giving a return to 
the occupier for the charge that has been placed upon 
him ; and at the end of the fifteen years he goes to get 
his rent readjusted by the court? — There is a very 
serious risk of that. 

2061. Do you think there is a risk that the rent 
would he reduced ? — Yes. 

2062. And that the landlord would therefore suffer 
by this charge having been put upon the tenant ? — 
Yes; that is another reason why the landlords should 
continue to have a voice in these matters. I think, 
certainly, the landlord would have the ultimate 
responsibility, in the event of the scheme becoming a 
failure. 

2063. Mr. Abernethy. — On the one hand, at the end 
of fifteen years, suppose the land has been improved 
by the drainage operations, and the farm is of greater 
value, the landlord does not derive benefit from that, 
because in all probability the tenant would still remain 
at the same rent? — Yes. 

2064. But, on the other hand, if the scheme proves 
a failure, and there is a loss, then the landlord has to 
meet that loss ? — Yes ; and therefore the landlord 
should have a voice in the initiation of the scheme. 

2065. Mr. Pirn. — Both in the initiation and the 
management? — Yes; I think he had better have a 
voice in both. 

2066. Mr. Barry. — Would you be disposed to extend 
that right to the landlord being represented by his 
ag en t 'j_I would. It has been always the custom in 
Ireland, and it has worked very well. The agents 
have generally been the working men in these matters. 



All the Acts provide for that, even the Grand Jury 
Acts, and in many ways it has Worked well. 

2067. Mr. Pim. — Have you any view as to the 
majority that should decide whether a scheme was to 
be undertaken, or was not ? — I think the present rule 
works pretty well — three-fourths, I think it is. 

2068. The Chairman. — A bare majority in number, 
provided a third do not object? — If one-third in area 
do not object, is not it ? 

2069. The whole voting power would be in the 
occupiers ? — I did consider it at one time fully when 
the Act of 1863 was passed, and I thought it was a 
very fair proportion. 

2070. It was two-thirds in 1863, but that was 
amended in 1878. “In sub-section 5 of the 6th 
section of the said Act of 1863 the assents required 
shall be the assents of the proprietors of a moiety in 
value of the land in the proposed district, instead of 
the proprietors of two-thirds in value of such land ; 
provided always that no provisional order shall he 
made under the provisions of this section in any case 
in which the proprietors of one-third part in value of 
such lands in the said district have, within six weeks 
after the lodging of the report of the inspector, 
expressed in writing their dissent.” It is a bare 
majority. — I was not aware of that alteration. I do 
not object to a bare majority. I think a majority 
ought to carry a matter of that kind. 

2071. Mr. Barry. — By that Act 33 per cent, 
could stop it? — I do not think it is desirable that a 
third should stop it ; but that is a very well-guarded 
clause. There must be a prompt appeal by a third 
within a very short time. 

2072. The Chairman. — Within six weeks? — Yes; 
and it must be a very strong feeling that would put 
that veto on it. Practically, I do not think that has 
done any harm. 

2073. You would not interfere with that provision? 
— I think not. I do not see any objection to it. I 
have not quite finished with the question as to how 
Drainage Boards were to be elected. The note I have 
made here is that rural occupiers directly affected 
should have a vote, owners a vote, and towns affected 
should have not an individual vote but a representative 
vote officially. Of course, if you give towns an indi- 
vidual vote they would swamp the rural districts, and 
they are only affected as regards their main outfall. 
They have their own drainage scheme to form for 
their own town, on which they have a proper vote. 
I would give them a collective vote — an official vote 
— through their Board, or Chairman, or Commissioners. 

2074. Mr. Pim. — Would you make that propor- 
tionate to the contribution that they were to pay ? — If 
you adopt the principle of a cumulative vote, a vote 
for every £10 of valuation. 

2075. Their contribution would probably not be in 
direct proportion to their valuation ? — That is a point 
I have not come to, but I think it should. Perhaps I 
am forestalling somewhat, but I think that the baronies 
should have also an official vote through the cess payers. 

2076. The Chairman. — Although they might not 
be taxed ? — Assuming them to be taxed, we have not 
come yet to what the area of contribution should be ; 
but I think they should be taxed, and, if they are 
taxed, that they should have a vote. 

2077. Mr. Barry. — You mean a vote for member- 
ship, not a vote on the Board? — A vote in electing 
the Board. I am now speaking of electing the Board. 
If they are taxed, I think they should have a vote. I 
strongly object to very small occupiers having a vote 
at all. 

2078. To what limit, £8 or £10 ? — £8 or £10. 

2079. Mr. Pim. — Is that both as to the initiation 
of the scheme and as to the subsequent management? 
— -Both as to the initiation of the scheme and as to the 
'electing of the Board of Management. 

2080. The Chav-man. — When a man is once on the 
Board, of course you cannot give other members of the 
Board a qualification. He is there elected, and wliat- 
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„„ m, qualification may be, stands on an equality Board, and mote the Drainage Board responsible to Jo.^1877. 
nith even other membe? of the Board!— Quite so. them, and let them collect it just as the county M| . 

„ r -.,^11 t-il-n rip-x-t, 'No 7 “ If drainage charges authorities do. . , , , Stewart 

were 1 imposed directly on owmpiers of land, hoiy should 2090. The Chairman .- Would not that cms.derably Kiacd. 

C be recovered ! ” It appeal's to me that the best increase the expense of the Drainage Board t-It would 
t e ^ . „ nllp( , f charges would he in a similar way hut it would increase the efficiency. One of the great 
way to those charges wo^d m y difficulties we have to contend with now is that, after 



,s the county rate is now collected. 

2081. And give them the same power to enforce 



i Drainage Board is formed, they do no work wliat- 



payment 1— Thofsame power, through the barony cess ever. They do not often meet, and it is difficult to 
elector It works soweU in Ireland that it would get them to meet, and they do not maintain the river, 
"ei to avail yourself of that machinery than to ^ 1oW w^ SL? ££ 

T m Km -Does the machinery of the Board work to do in collecting the rates, looking after their 
of Works to collecting the charges due to them work collectors, and maintaining the rivers. At pmsent the 
S St would not answer fa a ease of this kind, rivers that were sunk under the Board of Works, twenty 
Their mebfaery, as I undeistand it, is simply to issue thirty, and thirty-five years ago, are going back to such 
mites tcT the payers, who are supposed to remit that 



S^STlSR ICTccZr ThTt ‘would not that is I .take it, 

m o „ irn i district Boards being non-existent after the work is done, ana, 

ZoSr^wdoSworknowinrelationtotheadvanees even while the work is fa process there is a very bad 
ii. T ma v e to tenants for tenants’ improvements'? — attendance on the part of the Board. 

WeU “he sums that they collect are larger than would 2091. Where they are not non-existent they are still 
Kll^d^nder this and they are only individual non-efficient l_Non-efficient even where they are in 
^Is here and theJe Xreas here is every occupier in existence. When I was a member of a Drainage 
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sometimes only amount to l-10th of Id. in the pound, 
and they are simply added to the county rate, 



committees for looking after local works. We have 
too little of that in Ireland. We should prefer to do 
the work. At present everything is done by Govern- 



there is one that has been going on fo y ^ they “are greatly wanting in real experience of 

ye 2084. Mr. ^.-Would such a rate he pa^hle pi^vork^ about 

collect it fa the seme way as bridge rates are collected meute to the <|™manh 

Aarg. direct to the contributories !-The Board of the Ie ave the D»in- 
W S. Ch SptZm— except for main- 
The Drainage Board collect, the mainten- 

Zofe But the Board of Works collects the interest Drainage Board do it or "fZl^XTh.vfa 

the 2 Sfa»r P r.«^« 

amount of staff on behalf of the Drainage Board that ,t derived!- 

they have not now. I should be very much inclined 2095. JNot m propor ^ question at the 

to make the Drainage Board collect the whole rate, Perhaps I h u l d ; ivcr basin be made to 

and manage it entirely, and that they should have a or not f If so, 

much more important staff than they have now. They contribute, „ J opinion is, as strongly 

have no staff now, only an engineer. I should he in * FP*! JS the late Barrow Kiver 
inclined to let the Government look to the Drainage expressed in my evidence Q 
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Commission, that the recommendation of the Duke of 
Richmond’s Commission should he adopted, that the 
whole area of the watershed should contribute certain 
rates. The land benefited should contribute a rate 
in proportion to the benefit, and a further general 
rate should he contributed by the whole area, and 
that general rate should be a rateable sum on the 
valuation. 

2096. Not two rates but one whole rate, and that 
the rate paid by the persons greatly benefited should 
be higher than that paid by those remotely benefited? 
— No, I would have two rates — a general rate and a 
local rate — on the drained lands. 

2097. Mr. Abernethy. — One for the lands greatly 
benefited, and the other for lands indirectly bene- 
fited? — Both indirectly benefited and which contri- 
bute to the mischief — a very important point. Every 
acre of ground within a watershed contributes to the 
filling up of the river, and also requires the use of the 
river for the water that falls upon it and must pass 
off. 

2098. In fact, they are all interested therefore in the 
maintenance of the river ? — Yes ; it is the maintenance 
of the waterway of the district. 

2099. The Chairman. — To what authority -would 
you depute the valuing of those rates, because you 
would have a difficulty in saying what should be the 
general rate for an entire district, and what should be 
the local rate ? — The local rate is an improvement rate. 
There is no great difficulty about that, because that 
can be assessed by the Board of Works, or by any 
authority, according to the valuation, with an appeal 
to the Board of Works ; but the general rate I think 
the Drainage Board should fix. 

2100. Assume that you have to collect, say, £1000. 
To whom would you give the authority to apportion 
that £1000 as between the general rate and the local 
rate ? — The fixing of the improvement rate or the local 
rate fixes the amount that can be got out of the lands 
that are improved, and the balance must come out of 
the general rate. 

2101. Mr. ' Pirn. — But supposing the improvement 
of the lands was quite sufficient to pay the entire cost? 
— -Then I should say that the general rate should not 
be much more than the maintenance, but even then I 
think some small rate should be contributed generally 
for relief. I would follow the report of the Duke of 
Richmond’s Commission. It is very much to the 
point. 

2102. Mr. Abernethy. — If levied upon the lands 
directly benefited altogether it is almost prohibitory ; 
that is to say, they cannot bear the taxation? — In 
many cases they cannot ; but Mr. Pirn suggests a case 
in which they could bear it, but even then I think 
some relief should be given by a general rate (though 
it would be very small) on the ground that they con- 
tribute to the injury, and that they should contribute 
to the maintenance of the waterway. 

2103. Mr. Pim. — To what authority would you 
leave the settlement of how the charge was to be dis- 
tributed, between the occupiers of the land improved 
and the general improvement rate? — There is only 
one way you can do it. You fix the improvement 
rate and the balance comes out of the general rate; 
but, in the case of the improvement rate being 
sufficient to cover all, I think the Drainage Board 
would be the proper authority to assess the propor- 
tions. 

2104. The Chairman. — The Drainage Board would 
be the parties more immediately benefited. They 
would probably try to put upon the general rate of the 
county at large the largest sum they could?— They 
would be a representative Board, and the towns and 
also the baronies should be officially represented on the 
Board. 

2105. But of course the majority of the Board would 
consist of the local parties benefited by the drainage ? 
— I think they ought to be the strongest on the 
Board. 

2106. If they were the strongest they would natur- 



ally strive to put the larger amount on the county ? — 
Yes. You must have some appeal, though I do not 
like appeals. 

2107. An appeal to Quarter Sessions ? — No; Quarter 
Sessions would not do ; — to the Board of Works. The 
Board of Works have done very well, and the popular 
cry against them is all moonshine. They have done 
splendid work in Ireland. Nothing could be better. 
Then the next question is that “ It has been suggested 
that the Government- should take the initiative or 
give special help in the formation of drainage districts.” 
In answer to that, I would say that, unless in this 
country somebody official, or somebody of position, 
takes the initiative, I am afraid these schemes would 
never be carried out. 

2108. They would never be originated, in fact? — 
No ; they would never be originated. In former days, 
I may say, they were almost entirely originated by the 
landlords or their representatives. I should say that 
the Board of Works or some such authority should, in 
the first instance, mark out a district and take steps to 
ascertain whether it could be formed into a district, 
and whether the parties were willing to form it into a 
district. To enable them to do that, they should give 
information as to what it would cost. They could 
only do that by surveys, and therefore I should say the 
Board of Works are the proper people to make these 
surveys in districts in Ireland where they think it 
necessary for Drainage Boards to be formed, to strike 
out the district and take steps to find out whether the 
parties would form a district. 

2109. You would leave the Board of Works to take 
the initiative whether it had been suggested by any one 
or more local residents or parties interested ? — Perhaps 
we ought to put them in motion by petition or 
memorial. 

2110. You must have some originating power? — 
Yes. 

2111. You could not send the Board of Works all 
over the country to find out cases ? — There is ample 
machinery to do so. They have all this information, 
but they would not like to be put in that position to 
have it said, Why did not you do this or that? I 
admit there should be some memorial to them from a 
district. 

2112. A memorial from one or more inhabitants of 
the district? — Yes; or some small proportion of the 
parties interested in a district. 

2113. Would not a memorial from one influential 
person be sufficient to set the Board of Works in 
motion? — Hardly, because it involves some expense 
to make plans. The cost of making plans and valua- 
tions for the Upper Barrow River must have been 
considerable. 

2114. Assume that an individual residing in a dis- 
trict sees the necessity for a Drainage Board being 
formed, and he cannot get any one to support him ; he 
communicates with the Board of Works ; they would 
send down an engineer, and, if he recommended that it 
should be done, then the Board of Works should take 
the initiative? — Yes; that would be the natural way 
they would work. You were saying there should be 
some initiatory movement to put them in motion. If 
there is any initiatory movement, it should not be by 
one person, but it should be by some sensible propor- 
tion of the parties interested. 

2115. Would it be sufficient if the law said, on the 
receipt of a memorial from the district? — Quite suffi- 
cient. 

2116. Without mentioning the number? — I think 
it would be quite sufficient. 

2117. Mr. Barry. — It has been suggested to this 
Commission that such a memorial should be be accom- 
panied by a money deposit, which should be of a 
limited amount. Have you any view on that subject? 
— I do not think it ought to be. The only mistake 
the Board of Works, I think, have made in these 
matters has been this, — I am sure it has been forced 
on them by the Treasury,— that they have always 
required the preliminary expenses to be paid. The 
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have been paid two or three times over, — certainly that should be included or not ; hut I should certainly Mr James 
twice, — and there is nothing done yet. The people say that, if it is not included, there should he a Drain- gtewart 
are sick of it, and the only contribution I would ask age Board for the Lower Barrow formed at the same Kincaid, 
for from the Government would he those preliminary time, and it should be arranged that they should work 
expenses— a matter of £500 to £1500 if it is a large together. 

drainage district. It is a difficult thing to raise, as the 2126. Do you see any strong objection to the whole 
Barrow proprietors were asked to do a few years ago, of the Barrow, Upper and Lower, being in one Board? 



£750 in a district merely to get the report. They were 
hound to pay the expense of the report, and to lodge 



-I do not see any very strong objection to it. 

2127. Then would it not be as well to avoid 



£750, which was the Board’s estimate. The report conflict of jurisdiction if possible? — I think there 
cost something like £1200 or £1500, and they were would he less conflict of jurisdiction than if there 
written to for the balance after years of work, when were two Boards, when there would be danger of 
they were getting sick of it, and the whole balance has conflict. ..... 

not been paid yet. About forty years ago a similar 2128. Then, coming back to the original question, 
thing was done, and I have the list of contributors to you would prefer seeing the entire Barrow River, both 
an application for a preliminary report from the Board Upper and Lower, under one Board ? I hardly think 
of Works forty years old, in the Barrow River, and I know sufficiently to say that. I should say there 
nothing is done yet. would be less conflict with one Board than with two, 

2118. The suggestion made to us was, that it should but they are such extremely different districts — 

be a limited sum, — I think £50, — not an unlimited characteristically different — that it is a question I 
amount?— That is to test the bona fides'. That is a should not like to answer, as to whether there should 
matter of discretion, but I do not think it is be two Boards or only one ; but they certainly should 
necessary. work harmoniously together, and the Upper should not 

2119. You would be against that?— I would. The be allowed to work away without the Lower being 
bom fides is tested by the willingness of the parties able to criticize their proposals. 

signing the memorial to be taxed for the work. That 2129. Mr. Abernetliy .— On general principles, would 
is my answer to that. If it is only with the object of you recommend that the whole drainage area and its 
testing the bona fides, as I say, I think that is suffi- outlet should be under one Board ?— Certainly— that 
ciently tested by the fact of the signing of the memorial is the principle that I should adopt. We have a 
showing they are willing to be taxed. case somewhat similar with regard to the lnny River. 

2120. That would depend a little on the number of The Lower lnny, as it was called, was sunk thirty- 

people signing the memorial ?— The Board of Works five years ago, under the Board of Works and the 
must judge of that. They must send it back to be old Act of 1843. The Drainage Board ceased to exist, 
better signed. The Board of Works might easily ascer- or, if it even nominally existed, it ceased to act. 
tain the views of the district by issuing voting papers, During the last thirty-five years the river graclua y 
which could be sent back, and these voting papers might silted up. It is a very flat river, flowing into one o 
state the views of the parties as to whether or not the the lakes of the Shannon. About five years ago a 
scheme should go on, and also, if it should go on, the new Drainage Board was formed for the Upper inny. 
name of the trustee they would suggest. Then the next They did their work, and they found, when the work 
question is, “ What precautions, if any, should he taken was done, that the outfall through this Lower lnny was 
to prevent drainage districts being formed in such a ineffective, although the plans were made origma y 

way as to injuriously affect other districts, either by the for the purpose of giving sufficient outfall for the whole 

omission of areas which ought for physical reasons to be district. Owing to the silting up of the river, it is a 

included with them, or by direct injury in the way of the present moment throwing back-water on the 

increased floods.” I think great precautions should be Upper Inny River. There is no proper machinery lor 

taken to prevent upper districts injuring low districts, the upper district getting at the lower district, they 



taken to prevent upper districts injuring low districts, 
and one of the difficulties of the Act of 1863 was that 



it “made no such provision. - TJ . - .. . .. 

2121. The Chairman. — We have had evidence upon use of their powers, whatever they may be, to insist 

this to a very considerable extent, and some witnesses upon a Drainage Board being formed for the Lower 
have proposed that, instead of the Drainage Board Inny and doing this work. I understand that they 
being confined to the particular district on certain can do that, but it is under an old Act of 1 arhament, 
rivers, the entire watershed should be included in and it is not very workable. . 

one Board?— I am quite of that opinion in most 2130. The Chairman. I gather from that, that is a 
cases further illustration of your approval of a considerable 

2122. And that others— the Shannon, for instance, watershed district being under one Board ? — Yes 

which is too large for one Board from its source to its certainly, as large as possible, so as to get the outtau 
outlet — should be divided into two or more Boards, complete. , 

Do you approve of that? — I would not say the entire 2131. Mr. Barry. — At the present tune there are 
watershed of a river, but the entire watershed that very many minor Boards within the watershed ot 
would have within itself a sufficient fall. Take the one river. What would you do with the minor 
case of the Barrow. From Athy up is what is called Boards now existing ? — In the Barrow River there are 
the Upper Barrow ; there is very nearly sufficient fall some. -rm i 

at Athy, by which the Upper Barrow River could be 2132. Mr. Pirn. — Take the case of the lnny. ® 
formed perhaps into a separate district; but it should would you propose to have done m that case f— i e 
be such a district as, in the opinion of skilled Inny drainage is a simple case. 1 would simply 
engineers of the Board of Works, would have a make them form a Drainage Board and keep this 
sufficient outfall. work in order. The Board of Works tare power 

2123. You perhaps could not give a better illustra- to do it. It is a complete drainage district m itseii, 



that have no control over it. The only way they can get 
at it is by an appeal to the Board of Works, to make 



make them form a Drainage Board and keep this 
work in order. The Board of Works have power 
to do it. It is a complete drainage district in itself, 



tion of what is meant by many of the witnesses but it is not maintained. ... , , 

than the Barrow. Would you form into one Board 2133. You say that, as a general principle, you wou 

the drainage districts of the Barrow above Athy?— wish to have one Drainage Board for one river f— mere 

Certainly. you have two Drainage Boards complete. 

2124. Not only the Barrow, but its tributaries? — 2134. Could you in any way ama game, 

The Barrow and its tributaries from Athy up. I now? — For maintenance purposes, J nav for 

am strongly opposed to forming separate districts of but still I think the Lower Inny si • P 

^ Upper Burrow tributaries. It is a wery flat ‘“^“f^sirupiy . ouestion of assessing the 

2125. Would you iuclud. the Lower Barrow in that charge 1-Yes. I think they could he amalgamated 
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now. I do not see why the Inny district should not 
have one Maintenance Board. It is not too large ; but 
the Barrow is a very large one. 

2136. The Chairman . — We will reserve the Barrow. 
— I do not feel quite competent to say whether the 
Barrow should be one district. 

2137. Mr. Barry. — Would you follow that out a 
little more. In the case of watersheds where there are 
several Boards now in existence, having done their 
work and now maintaining their work, what would you 
suggest in the way of future legislation as to there 
being one central Board for the whole watershed ? — 
Well, my suggestion with reference to the whole water- 
shed was, that every acre within the watershed should 
contribute to the outfall, and therefore a Drainage 
Board in existence would contribute the same as any 
other acre or district towards the general rate. And it 
would have a representation on the Maintenance Board ; 
but I should not charge it any improvement rate. It 
already pays its improvement rate to the Board of 
Works. 

2138. Would your suggestion be, that there should 
be a controlling Board representing the whole 
watershed of the river? — Certainly, the Drainage 
Board. 

2139. And that the minor Boards should be to some 
extent under the control of the principal Board ? — To 
some extent, but they should first sink their own 
river. I do not see why they should be done away 
■with. It might be found desirable ultimately, after 
the works were done, to make it into one Maintenance 
Board. I think very likely it would take, for instance, 
the Inny. That work is done. The Lower Inny should 
be put in order, and one Maintenance Board should be 
made for the whole district. 

2140. Mr. Pim. — There happen in the case of the 
Inny to be two subsidiary Boards as well — one that 
runs into the Inny? — Yes. It is only a question of 
maintenance rate there. 

2141. Could not the larger Board afford to have a 
better officer and a better system for looking after the 
work? — Certainly. That is one of the main points. 
Make it a far more substantial working Board than any 
that exist now. 

2142. Mr. Barry. — Would it not make it much 
more easy to collect the rates ? — It would. 

2143. Less expensive? — Less expensive, and alto- 
gether smoother to work. 

2144. Mr. Pim. — Would you give any central 
authority any power of control over these Boards ? — 

I may say, before I answer that question, that if you 
recommend the suggestion of the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission to be adopted, of forming a larger area of 
district, it becomes still more important to have a large 



representative Board for the whole watershed. Whether 
the whole watershed is to be the entire river to the 
sea or not, is a question of whether there is a good out- 
fall for any part of the district. 

2145. Mr. Barry. — I wanted to get your view as to 
the desirability of keeping alive the minor Boards with 
regard to the special drainages in which they specially 
are interested 1 — At the present stage I should not like 
to override them. They probably have done their work 
well, but, when the whole work is done, then a general 
Maintenance Board should be formed. 

2146. Mr. Pim. — As soon as it becomes merely a 
question of maintenance ? — Yes, and of collecting the 
rates. 

2147. The Chairman. — The only other question re- 
maining is the question of navigation ? — I do not say 
anything as to that. 

2148. Mr. Pim. — One question with regard to the 
maintenance. We hear of the maintenance bein« 
neglected in a great many cases, and you tell us it is so°? 
— Certainly. 

2149. Would you give the Board of Works or the 
central authority the right of inspection, or would 
you only allow them to wait, as they now wait, till 
some one complains to them? — That is relative to 
the question as to the Maintenance of Arterial Drain- 
age Works when complete — “(1) How could present 
system be improved? (2) Should there be more 
Government supervision ; and if so, how should it be 
afforded?” I certainly think there ought to be a 
Government officer; a skilled engineer, workin" like 
an assessor ; and that he should have both consultative 
and executive powers. He should be one of the 
Board, I think. The Government, having advanced 
the money, should certainly have a representative on 
the Board. 

2150. The Chairman. — You would appoint this 
man as local surveyor over the entire district, with 
power to communicate with the Board of Works inde- 
pendent of his Board ? — Yes ; whether he should be 
merely local or not, he should have a very large 
control over the works. 

2151. Practically he would be what we should term 
a county surveyor? — Something in the nature of a 
county surveyor, but not the county surveyor. He 
should be a colleague of their own, and I think he 
would be a very important colleague. He should 
be one of the Board themselves, and not their 
officer. 

2152. You might call him possibly County Drain- 
age Surveyor?— -Yes. He should be, I think, a skilled 
assessor on the Board, having a seat on the Board, and 
they would have their surveyor besides. 



[The witness withdrew .] 



Mr. Robert 
Morrow. 



Mr. Robert Morrow called in and examined. 



2153. The Chairman . — Where do you reside? — 
Glarryford, County Antrim. 

2154. What are you? — I am a farmer. 

2155. I believe you want to give the Commission 
some information in respect to the particular district 
in which you are interested ? — Yes. 

2156. Perhaps you will kindly state your case? — 
Well, our case is as to about ten miles of the upper 
part of the river Main, extending from the rise of the 
river down as far as Dunmanning Weir. That is 
about ten miles, to measure it according to the run of 
the river on the water, and seven miles in a direct line. 
That, length includes three rivers or tributaries that 
flow into the river within a distance of about, I think, 
three or four miles, and a mile below the last river — 
that is the Clogh — there is a weir across the river 
Main that obstructs the flow of the water of all the 
three rivers, and it rises often and floods the whole 
area of six or eight miles, and is able to send it on a 
level back for six or eight miles to a depth of six feet 
sometimes. 



2157. Mr. Barry . — What is the object of the 
weir? — It is to drive beetling engines in a cloth 
work. 

2158. The Chairman . — Axe there no sluices in the 
weir? — No, no sluices. That weir formerly was con- 
structed of stones to a certain height. The owner of 
the mill went up to the farmers along both sides of 
the river, and asked them if they would allow him to 
put on a plank in the dry season for the purpose of 
accumulating more water to the mill. They agreed to 
that, on condition that he would only do it in the dry 
season. Por a number of years it was done in that 
way, but gradually it was just let remain, and then 
finally it was fixed on — a plank of 1 1 inches. First it 
was only half-way across the water, and then gradually 
there was a second one nearly all the way across the 
river. The people did not know at the time to 
object to it, — at least they did object, but did not 
follow it up, and it remained till there is a right now 
established, and now the millowner refuses to take it 
off at all. That flood covers over, I suppose, between 
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2000 and 3000 acres of land in that distance of nine or 
ten miles. 

2159. Mr. Barry. — Has anybody tried the right in 
a court of law ? — I believe it has been tried, but not 
within my memory. My father says he remembers 
when it was tried, but somehow or other — I do not 
know what was the cause — it failed. I think it was 
about 1844 or 1845 that it was tried, or somewhere 
about that time. The people in the country think 
that there could be one good drainage scheme effected 
in that locality. There is part of the land arable; 
part of it is pasture land, and part of it is good for 
nothing, — a beast could not go on it at any season of 
the year. 

2160. The Chairman. — How much of those 3000 
acres was subject to flood before the additional height 
on the weir was fixed? — I could not exactly answer 
that — how much difference it would make. It would 
raise it a foot higher. Then the question is, how far 
it would extend more than it would have done 
formerly. I do not know that, but I know all the 
people along the river say that the flood is now far 
"reater than what it was before the addition was put 
to it. It raises the river so much, that on our own 
farm not long since, and in one of the arable fields, it 
took away the swing bars from our plough, and swept 
them over the fences out of sight. That was this last 
year, and it was one of the driest we have had for a 
long time. We had eight acres of potatoes covered 
over a depth of some feet. 

2161. Mr. Pim. — At what date was that? — It 
would be in the end of September about. 

2162. Mr. Barry. — What depth of water runs over 
the top of the board on the weir in flood time ? — There 
would be a good depth in time of flood. You could 
not tell what depth, because it is rushing over like a 
cataract. 

2163. A very considerable depth of water? — There 
must be. 

2164. The Chairman. — What fall is there in the 
weir in the highest flood — on the weir? — There is 
14 feet in less than a mile. I suppose there is 5 or 
6 feet — 5 feet I am certain — at the weir. 

2165. At the highest flood? — There is not a 5-feet 
fall-over. There is not a great depth over the weir. 
It could not get over. 

2166. Mr. Pim. — What is the fall for the water- 
wheel ? — I have an old report here which will give it. 
There are two mills, and the water is applied to turn 
three wheels, one of 14 feet diameter, one of 15 feet, 
and one of 14§ feet. There is 14 feet of fall at the 
upper one, and then the fall of the two other wheels 
is 5 feet. There is 19 feet of fall, and the two mills 
are within a short distance of each other. 

2167. Are they ever stopped by back-water ? — They 
are. Not the upper one, but I believe the lower one 
in a very large flood is stopped by back-water, but 
only in a very large flood. 

2168. The Chairman. — But not the upper mill? — 
The upper one is not stopped by back-water. 

2169. Mr. Barry. — Would you tell us the difference 
of level in the water above the weir and immediately 
below the weir in time of extreme flood ? — I should 
think, then, it would be for about 5 perches below 
the weir up to the top of the weir, 6 feet or more. 

2170. The level of the water? — I think about 
5 feet, as far as I know. This does not give the 
height at the weir. 

2171. I mean this — would the level of the water 
approaching the weir immediately above the weir 
be higher by some five feet than the water immedi- 
ately below the weir? — In time of flood it would, 
and more, because there is a bank on each side of 
the weir — the land is elevated. There is a natural 
barrier there, and the weir is put on across this natural 
barrier that is on both sides. Then the water cannot 
spread at the weir, but must shut itself back. For six 
miles it will level itself back. There are five or six 
feet, I am sure there must be. You can understand it 
when I live a mile above the weir, and our plough was 



all covered over setting in the furrow, and the bars Jan. 7 , 1887 . 

that you draw with were swept off, and we never saw 

them, and went over the fence of the field. It is at Morrow . er 

least five feet, I am sure, if not more. We can take a 

boat and go over the fences of our own fields, and that 

is a short distance above. 

2172. You are giving the depth of water on 
your land. I want to know the difference of level 
of water immediately above and immediately below 
the weir in the highest flood? — There is 6 feet, I 
believe. 

2173. I daresay you would understand what I mean 
by this sketch. This is the surface of the water 
above the weir, and here is the weir. Then there is 
a board on the top of the weir. What is the difference 
in level between the water immediately above the 
weir and immediately below the weir in time of 
extreme flood ? — I should say 5 or 6 feet. 

2174. Then the weir is never drowned? The water 
never runs level over the top of the weir in time of 
extreme flood? — No. There is top water over the 
weir during the time of flood. 

2175. The Chairman. — You can always see the fall? 

— You will always see it, but it never levels itself. 

There is a great volume of water going over, and you 
will always see the height. 

2176. Mr. Barry. — Have there been any attempts to 
put sluices into this weir? — Nothing further than asking 
leave from Mr. Patrick, — that is the owner, — but he 
never would grant any liberty at all. 

2177. Who have asked to put sluices in the weir? — 

The farmers above. No later than the day before 
yesterday there was a deputation sent to ask him if he 
would allow it, but he would not allow anything to be 
done till he saw this scheme, and would not give us 
any information at all. He said he should say nothing. 

We asked leave to put what we call a sort of a self- 
acting affair that the pressure of water should put 
down in the time of flood, and right itself again, and 
not to put it lower than the level of his weir. He 
would not allow that either. He said he would do 
nothing. 

2178. You offered to do that at your own expense? 

— I think the country would do it just above it if he 
would give liberty. It is getting worse every year. 

The drainage is improved in the upper lands again, 
and they have made thousands of miles of open drains 
in the mountains for the purpose of making the pasture 
fit to graze sheep on. That all rushes down at once, 
and it is far worse than what it used to be. It is 
really a terrible affair. This present year the com 
was washed off the fields when it was in little lots 
stacked. It was taken away over the river, and set 
on the far side, and some was swept away, and we 
never saw it again, and it takes a depth of water to 
do that. 

2179. Do you farm your own land ? — I do. 

2180. Has there been any effort to make a Drainage 
Board in this district ? — Yes. There is a Committee 
formed now at the present time, and they have had 
three meetings concerning this. 

2181. Mr. Pim. — "Who are the landlords in the 
neighbourhood? — Mr. Montgomery of Belfast is one 
of them. The late Major Gray is on the other side, 
and a man called Gregg is another landlord, and a Mi'. 

Moore and Mrs. Dunseath. 

2182. It is the landlords have formed the Board? — 

No, it is the occupiers of land. The landlords, I do 
not think, will have anything to do with it. 

2183. The Chairman. — Then who is the Mr. Patrick 
you speak of? — He is the proprietor of that place 
where the mill is. He is a magistrate. 

2184. Is he a landowner ? — Yes, he is a landowner 
himself. He has lands beyond his own district, and 
has lands, I believe, in some of the southern counties 
as welL 

2185. Mr. Barry. — Is the Drainage Committee con- 
templating carrying out works ? — Yes ; they thought 
if they could get a scheme carried out in any way they 
would try it. 
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2186. Have you an engineer appointed 1— No; there 
is no engineer appointed. 

2187. Mr. Pim. — Have you been in communication 
with the Board of Works about the matter? — Ho. 
Mr. Lanyon was the only man that introduced this 
subject first, and he called them together in Mr. 
Caruth’s office, a solicitor in Ballymena ; but the idea 
was that the Board of Works should take it up. 
They could not get the people all to be agreeable. 
Some would like a large scheme, and some a small 
one, and some no scheme at all, and they thought, if 
the Board of Works would take it up, they would 
carry out a scheme independent of these conflicting 
opinions about it. 

2188. The Chairman. — Has the Board of Works 
sent any one down to examine it ? — Ho. 

2189. Have they been solicited to do so? — They 
have not applied to them to send any one yet. The 
Committee was only formed about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago. Mr. Patrick’s mill at present is not 
working, and the one below is not working. The 

man that had rented the mill has given it up it was 

not paying. 

2190. Mr. Pirn. — Mr. Patrick is only landlord of 
the mill ? — Yes, Mr. Patrick is landlord of the mill 
but he used to work the mill, and his father too. It 
was his father who fixed this plank on, and made it a 
fixed affair. 

2191. The Chairman. — Have you no legal remedy 
against it? — I do not think so. 

2192. Mr. Abernethy. — It has been tried ?— It was 
tried at some time, and I believe it was the Board of 
v\ orks that tried it. They were forming a scheme at 
the time when this report of Mr. Roberts that I have 
referred to was got up. 

2193. The Chairman. — What is that paper you 
arc referring to ? It seems to be an ancient docu- 
ment?— -This is Mr. Roberts’ report, and nothin" 
could give a better description of it than that. It 
is just as if you were on the spot and saw it. {Same 
handed in.\ 

2194. Mr. Abernethy. — Is your farm a large one ? 

It is 106 acres. 

2195. Arable land and pasture? — It is both. 

■ There is too little arable land and too much pasture, 

canno ? 8? any further down on the pasture 
land, because it is flooded, and we must go on con- 
tinually on the same land to cultivate. There are 
different farms, where I believe that two-thirds is 
grazing land ; but some are more than that. There 
is one, I know, that has not a fourth of arable. 

2196. Mr. Pim. — How many acres of your farm 
are liable to floods?— Over 30 out of the 106. 

2197. Mr. Parry. — Are you acquainted with the 
steps that are necessary to form a Drainage Board?— 
Ho, I cannot say that I am. 

2198. Have you been advised that there is difficulty 
mthe formation of a Drainage Board in your case?— 
There is no difficulty, I believe, in the whole affair, 
only the rights that Mr. Patrick has. That is the 
difficulty. 

2199. Mr. Pim. — That is the question of expense ? 

2200. You have to compensate him %— Exactly, 
ihe whole thing could be done easily if it were not 
lor the claim he holds on it. 

2201. The Chairman.— The taking away of this 

weir would relieve you entirely of this flood? It 

would relieve the whole ten miles, not only of the 
flood, but it would sink the water. This would be 
useful for under drainage as well, and it would do 
more than take away the flood, because it would relieve 
another belt of land outside the flooded land that is 
lying saturated with water, and there cannot be any- 
thing done with it. If the other was sunk, that could 
be improved. 

2202. Mr. Barry. — If the water were kept to the 
summer level, would that be sufficient for the drainage 
of your land?— Ho, it would not. It would do a 
great deal of good, because, if it was kept to the 



summer level, we should not have so many deen 
It would go away at once. ^ <s ' 

2203. Supposing the water were kept to the Wi 

of the top of the board, would that be sufficient i 
drain your land? — In some cases it would and i° 
others it would not. In the very low-lying’ dwt--- 
it would not. 3 h Stacts 

2204. Mr. Abernethy.— I understand you to Slv 
where the weir is the shores contract %— Yes it 

£rom Glarryford Bridge to down against^ 
mill the Mam narrows itself ; there is a dead level 
there, and all the sediment that comes down from 
the mountains settles there, and it is narrowing the 
channel of the river. A man that lives at the p] ace 
where the weir is says there is a part of it that is 
nearly two yards narrower— a second bank rism« nn 
in the river. ° U P 

2205. Behind the weir 1— Yes ; there is no outlet. 

2206. Mr. Pim. — How wide does it flood in flood 
time? — In some places some miles back — not ill 
alike. 

2207. Would the river be two miles wide when 
flooded ? — In some places I should say it is so. There 
is one place where I am certain it is, where a little 
turn comes round a hollow, and it sends it back ever 



2208. Mr. Bairy.— Supposing it were possible to 

keep the water level with the top of the board at all 
times, would the mill be able to work ? Yes. 

2209. Even in time of flood 1— Yes ; the mill has 
plenty of water when the water is level with the top 
of the board, but in a dry summer season it goes below 
that. They have not enough then. 

2210. Supposing it were kept level with the top of 
the board, would the mill work in time of flood or is 
it obstructed by back-water?— I do not think so. 
Ihe upper mill would work at any time. I have 
heard that the mill lower down the stream, where 
there is only 5 feet of fall, is sometimes stopped by 
back-water. That is as far as I understand the thin" 
myself. I have not been in and about the mill, but 
that is from what I could hear. 

-H 11 ' Mr - Pim -—- 18 ^ere a long tail race from the 
mill ? — There is. 

2212. Then there is a rapid river running alongside 
the tail race ? — Over the weir there is a rapid river. 
This report proposes to take away the upper weir, and 
form another one halfway down, and turn the water 
into the tail race. 

2213. Mr. Barry. — What is the soil of the bed 
of the river? — It is clay — only at the weir there is 
rock. 

2214. Is there limestone rock? — Ho, just a black 
stone rock — no limestone. 

2215. Is it a hard rock?— Ho, they say it is not 
hard. It is an open sort of rock. In the summer 
time the country used to quarry it. My father re- 
members that his father went and helped to quarry 
it where the weir is, to make an opening for the 
water. 

2216. Mr. Pim. — Hot for the stone? — Ho, to give 
space for the water to get away. The mills were able 
to work before this plank was put on the top, and 
surely they are able to work when they have 11 
inches more water than they formerly had. They 
have any amount of water now in the summer season 
when the rain is short, and if Mr. Patrick had 
allowed something to be put in there that could open 
itself in the time of flood, it would do an amount of 
good. 

2217. Is he often stopped for want of water? — I 
believe every dry time, in the summer, he was for 
some weeks. 

2218. The Chairman. — There has been no special 
application to the Board of Works to send down a 
surveyor?— Ho, nothing of the kind. There was an 
attempt made at one time to take the upper part 
of the water to Ballymoney. They commenced to 
cut, and the millowner took action against them at 
once. 
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2219 . Where does Mr. Lanyon live ? — In Belfast. 

9220. What was the opinion of your Board as to 
the "powers of this Commission when they deputed 
“ to come before us l— 1 They thought that you had 
lower to remedy the grievance about the weir perhaps, 

J „ ou id get a law for that purpose. That was what 
they thought. They thought that that board was put 
on the weir, and that it was not just and equitable to 
nut it on. They hold that opinion still. 

1 2221. I think it is right to tell you that our powers 
are simply to inquire into the system of drainage, a.nd 
chiefly arterial drainage. This of course is a question 
of arterial drainage, but we have no power to take any 
steps to remedy any grievance. We can mention the 
case in a report as a typical case, but not more '1— That 
is really what they think, that when Mr. Patrick put 
in that weir he had no power to do it, and therefore 
they think he has not the same claim, or ought not to 
have the same claim, on account of that. They have 
suffered now for years on account of that extra 

2222. We can merely mention the case. I do not 
think we can go beyond what I have stated. We can 
mention the case in our report, and it will be for the 
Government to take into consideration whether they 
should apply for Parliamentary power to remedy 
similar cases. Beyond that we cannot assist you.— I 
understand. Suppose you are making a scheme for 



the whole river, from the Lough Neagh up, that JaiuJ.J.887. 
would take in the lower part as well as the upper Mr Robert 
part. . Morrow. 

2223. We are simply to inquire into the various 
drainage districts ? — I understand that. 

2224. If the solicitor you have mentioned considers 
that there are any facts or any statement he would 
like to bring before the Commission, in writing, or if 
he will come himself, we shall be glad to hear him.— 

I will convey that to him. He would understand, I 
suppose, all about the legal difficulty. There is no 
difficulty, I believe, but the one to deal with; because, 
if it was not for that weir, they would try at once to 
have a scheme brought forward. I do not see that I 
can give you any further information when you cannot 
do more than make inquiry. I have stated all I know 
about the upper part of the river, and there is just 
about, I think, 3000 acres from the weir up to the 
head end of the river, that would be benefited by the 
drainage to a large extent— that is, directly. They 
would be indirectly benefited further back to a larger 
area than that. 

2225. Mr. Rim. — That they cannot now put thorough 
drainage into?— Yes. Then we are killed out with 
the frost there in spring, there is so much wet, and 
there is sickness and death attributed to the state of 
the land. It is unhealthy to live there. 



[The icitness withdrew .] 



[Adjourned for a short time.] 



Mr. Robert Sanders called in and examined. 



2226. The Chairman. — You reside at Charleville in 
the county Cork 1 — Yes. 

2227. An ri I believe you are a civil engineer? — I 
have been educated as a civil engineer. I am mostly 
engaged in land agency business. 

2228. You have a copy of this paper that I hold m 
my hand ? — Yes. 

2229. You have read those questions ? — I have. 

2230. I suppose your observations will be based 
upon these questions? — Yes. 

2231. Then, without troubling you with the ques- 
tions seriatim, perhaps you will just go through this 
paper and add any remarks you may desire to make 
upon each head. The first question is the importance 
of arterial drainage in districts with which you are 
acquainted. — I consider it most important that an 
effective system of arterial drainage should be orga- 
nized, so as to carry out and to maintain the drainage 
of the country. Much useful work lias been done 
under present and former Acts of Parliament, yet the 
arterial drainage of most districts is far from complete, 
and, in the absence of any uniform system of mainten- 
enee, the works which have been carried, out at great 
cost are in some cases becoming of little value to 
prevent floods, owing to the continual silting up of the 
river beds, and the destruction of the banks by action 
of water, trespass of cattle, etc. It is essential that 
facilities should be provided as far as possible by the 
deepening and improving of the existing watercourses, 
to provide for the reclamation of all reclaimable land, 
where a reasonable return for the outlay can be ex- 
pected. The lands most liable to river floods are 
great alluvial flats, very fertile, and, after reclamation, 
very productive. County Limerick, and the north 
portion of County Cork, is the part of the country 
that I am best acquainted with. That is a very rich 
and very fertile country, and it is also very flat ; it 
is a great limestone plain, and I think there is no 
portion of the country where arterial drainage is more 
desirable than in those counties. 

2232. Have you any particular district in your 
mind, or any particular recommendation to make? — 
I have. I have considered principally the catchment 
area of the river Maigue in Limerick, and also the 
upper portion of . the river Obeg in the county Cork. 



The Maigue rises in the north portion of the county R 0 b er t 
Cork ; it is principally in Limerick. Sanders. 

2233. Will you now give your experience and views 
upon that particular drainage district? — I consider 
arterial drainage would give a good deal of employ- 
ment to the labourers, and I think that is important. 

The labourers in my part of the country are very 
badly off for employment ; they are not employed all 
the year round by the farmers, but very often for only 
three months of the year, and the rest of the year 
they are without employment. If arterial drainage 
works were carried out it would employ a good many 
labourers, and I think that would be an advantage 
which would relieve the poor rates of the district, 
which are at present very high. 

2234. But will you explain what advantage it would 
be to the land, or the occupiers and owners of land, 
because it is one thing to start works for the purpose of 
giving employment to labourers, and it is quite another 
to put those men upon works that shall be recupera- 
tive and beneficial to the country at large?— Well, I 
think it can be shown that the works are bene- 
ficial, and that it will pay to reclaim these lands. 

But the other consideration is an additional reason 
for carrying out the works. I do not think it 
ought to be the main reason, because of course it 
would be simply throwing money away to employ 
a lot of labourers on works that would not be re- 
munerative. 

2235. Then if you will confine your remarks to the 
benefits that would accrue to the owners or occupiers 
of land, it will be desirable.— I am inclined to think 
that at least one twentieth of the whole catchment 
area of the Maigue is actually liable to floods, while a 
much larger area is continually saturated and incapable 
of being thorough drained in the absence of sufficient 
fall into the main courses. But perhaps I may first 
mention the principal tributaries of the Maigue. They 
are the Camoge, the Morning Star, the Greenagh, 
the Tory Hill, and the Upper Maigue and Loobagh. 

Drainage Boards have been formed over the Upper 
Morning Star. There are two Drainage Boarcis on the 
Camoge ; there is a Drainage Board over the Greenagh, 
and one over Tory Hill. ,...., 

2236. What is the extent of those two districts ? — 
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Jan. 7, 1887. The Greenagh is a large district. I think it is about 
~~ 42£ square miles. 

Sanders.** 2237. What area is subject to floods? — I think 
there are about 2500 acres subject to floods. However, 
works are in course of construction there. 

2238. That is in one district? — Yes. 

2239. And the other ? — Then in the Camoge — there 
are two Drainage Boards over the Camoge. I happen 
to be a member of one of them, — that is, the Upper 
Camoge, — and that district extends for seven miles 
from Sixmilebridge, close to Crannagli, as far as 
Knockaney. The rain basin above Sixmilebridge is 
about 47,000 statute acres. The length of the main 
river is seven miles of that portion, and the tributaries 
five miles. That work was carried out in the year 1873, 
at a cost of about £ 7000 ; and it was estimated that 
about 1300 statute acres would be relieved from 
floods. 

2240. And they have been done? — Well, I think 
the works have not been very successful. There was 
not sufficient fall provided at Grange Bridge. It 
happens that the rock comes up there, and there was 
not sufficient depth provided to carry away the drain- 
age of the district; and those works, I am sorry to 
say, have been a great failure. 

2241. Was that bridge within the district of the 
Board? — The district went down to within 100 yards 
of the bridge. 

2242. Hot including the bridge? — Hot including 
the bridge. 

2243. Then you could not interfere with that? — 
Ho ; the Board could not interfere with that. 

2244. And was that the cause of the failure of the 
works ? — I think that was the principal cause. 

2245. If you had had any control of the river at the 
bridge, would you have remedied it ? — Oh, it certainly 
should have been dealt with. 

2246. Have you gone into the question of the cost 
of removing the obstruction at the bridge? — Our 
engineer over the works is of opinion that the cost 
would be rather considerable : a good deal of quarrying 
would have to be done — probably it would cost about 
£1000 or so. 

2247. Supposing the works there had been under 
your control, would your Board be prepared to spend 
the money ?— I do not think the proprietors are at all 
inclined to spend any more money upon it. The 
Board for a good many years have practically ceased to 
attend to the drainage of the district at all, — in fact, 
they do not meet now ; and I believe their account at 
the bank is overdrawn, and they do not wish to raise 
a maintenance rate. 

2248. Should it not have been foreseen,, before the 
money was expended upon the particular area of the 
Drainage District, that this would be an obstruction ? 
— I think so ; I think that should have been fore- 
seen. 

2249. Whose fault was it that it was not? — 
Well, I do not know whether they went into a 
sufficient calculation of the possibility of floods, and 
so on. 

2250. What do you recommend now? — I recom- 
mend that the whole of the river should be placed 
under the control of one Board, — in fact, I think that 
the drainage of the whole of the Maigue catchment 
area should be placed under the control of one 
Board, and this Board might appoint Committees or 
Boards under them, to look after the drainage of the 
tributaries. 

2251. And would you advise that one surveyor be 
appointed to overlook the entire district ? — I 
think so. 

2252. From the source of the river down to its 
outlet? — From where the tidal waters end up to its 
source. 

2253. Does the river run into tidal waters? — It 
does ; it reaches the tidal waters close to Adare. 

2254. And you propose that from the source to the 
outlet it should be under one Board and one surveyor ? 
— ’Yes. In that district there is a good deal of very 



useful work that could be carried out. A good deal 
of reclamation works could be carried out on the 
Camoge, and also on the Morning Star. There is a 
Drainage Board, of which I am a member, on the 
upper portion of the Morning Star, — that is, f roil| 
Ballinahinch Bridge up to the source. 

2255. Where is the outlet of the Morning Star?— 
Into the Maigue, near Athlacka. 

2256. Would the district be too large, if it i s a 
tributary to the Maigue, to have both streams under 
one Board ? — Under the Board that would regulate the 
drainage of the MaigUe ? 

2257. Yes. — Well, I think it might be under the 
control of that Board; but .1 think there should be a 
Sub-Board appointed over the Morning Star. 

2258. Of course every part of the district would 
have its representative ? — Yes ; that might be 
sufficient. 

2259. And one Board and the two streams under 
one supervision ? — Yes. On the lower portion of the 
Morning Star, for which there is no Board, there is 
a great deal of improvement of land that might be 
carried out. 

2260. To what extent? — I think- about 2000 statute 
acres are liable to floods ; but besides the amount of 
land that is liable to floods, there is a good deal 
more that could be improved. There is a great deal 
of land which is not liable to floods, but which is 
saturated, and cannot be thorough drained because, 
for thorough drainage, you must have at least 4 feet to 
provide for the outlet of the main drain. 

2261. Then you have mentioned a third? — Yes; 
the Upper Maigue and the Loobagh. 

2262. Would you propose that the Loobagh be 
also included in this single Board ? — I think so. The 
Upper Maigue and the Loobagh would form one sub- 
district, and that should be under the control of the 
one Board. There might be some arrangement made, 
that some of the members of the Board should repre- 
sent that district, and should attend to the drainage of 
that district; but I think that would form a sub- 
district. 

2263. What would be the total area of the other 
districts, the Maigue, the Loobagh, and the Morning 
Star — what is the total drainage area of those three 
and the Camoge ? — The drainage area of the Morning 
Star would be about 25,000 statute acres, — that is, 
above Athlacka. Then I fancy the Camoge would 
contain probably about 60,000 statute acres of catch- 
ment area. Then there is a Board over the Tory Hill, 
that is almost complete in itself. It is a very small 
area, only 6500 statute acres. Then the Greenagh 
is 27,500 acres. Then with regard to the Upper 
Maigue, — that is, from Bruree upwards, including the 
Loobagh, — the area is divided equally between the 
Loobagh and the Maigue. Perhaps I might mention 
that I have here a one-inch map of the whole dis- 
trict, and I marked out the catchment areas upon 
that. [The same was handed in.] There are sonic 
small districts that I have not included in the 
areas that I have given you ; but they are not 
very important, and might be included in one 
Board. 

2264. Altogether, it would be under 150,000 acres? 
— About 180,000 acres. 

2265. And for that you propose to make one Board 
for the management of the whole ? — Yes. 

2266. Each district being represented on the Board, 
and with one surveyor to superintend the whole of the 
work? — Yes; I suppose one surveyor would be able 
to do the whole of the work. Of course, he could 
have assistance. 

2267. That is your recommendation? — Yes. Then, 
as to the causes that I consider have prevented the 
more general carrying out of our arterial drainage, 1 
say certainly the apathy on the part of the proprietors. 
I think a great many of the proprietors do not care to 
trouble themselves about it. 

2268. Why? — Well, some of them not being 
resident in the 'country, and not taking very much 
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nterest in their property, do not value the importance 

2269. Has recent legislation, as regards land, any 
effect upon it 1 ? — That, certainly, has had an effect. 

2270. Has it rendered the owners more apathetic 1 
—Owners now are not inclined to form Drainage 
Boards, for the simple reason that it would be every- 
thing out of their pocket, and nothing in it; they 
could not expect to get any increase of rent from the 
tenant, and therefore, of course, it is natural that they 
should not care to do it now. Then, of course, another 
thin" which, within the last seven years, has prevented 
the formation of Drainage Boards has been agitation. 

I think, a great many of the landlords not being able 
to get their rents from their tenants, they do not 
care to go to any expense about getting up these 
districts. 

2271. What remedy would you propose — that the 
occupiers should have the initiative 1 — I think the 
occupiers, being the persons principally benefited by 
such work, should contribute, at all events, the greater 
portion of the charge. 

2272. And, consequently, have power to vote for 
the election of members of the Board ! — I think I 
should do away with election altogether. I do not 
think it is of very much value. 

2273. How would you have the Board appointed! 

The suggestions that I would make for the formation 

of these drainage districts would be, that the Govern- 
ment should take the initiative in the formation of the 
district, first, by defining what area should constitute a 
district. I think that would be important, because it 
does not do to leave it entirely to this man and that 
man to say what should be a district. The district 
should be defined by the Board of Works. 

2271. That is what you mean by the Government! 
— Yes. Secondly, by nominating the members of the 
Board. Under the present Act, the first members of 
a Drainage Board are nominated by the Board of 
Works; they, of course, carry out the work, and then, 
subsequently, the electors are called together, every 
twelve months, to elect a new Board ; and if they fail 
to attend and elect a new Board, the old Board con- 
tinues in office. Well, as far as I can learn, the 
electors of many Boards never do come together to 
exercise their right of election. In the case of the 
Camoge Drainage Board, for a number of years the 
Board could not be got to come together at all. The 
secretary used to send out summonses frequently to 
bring the Board together, and they could not be got to 
attend. 

2275. Can you give me any reason why they should 
so systematically fail to attend! — Well, some of them 
at that time were not interested in the drainage of the 
district at all ; they had been members of the Board, 
as representing the property in the district ; but they 
ceased to represent the property in the district, and 
then, of course, they did not trouble themselves 
about it. Some of them, also, when they found that 
the district had got into a bad state, did not at all care 
to come together for the purpose of taxing them- 
selves. 

227 6. When you say, got into a bad state, what do 
you mean 1 — They had allowed the maintenance of the 
district to fall into a shocking state. 

2277. Into its original state, in fact! — Yes. There 
is quite as much land flooded now as there was before 
the drainage was carried out. I was interested in 
some property in the district, and I directed the 
secretary to call a meeting of the electors, and- he did ; 
and we got two electors, after a great deal of trouble, 
to come in and elect a new Drainage Board. Well, 
those two electors could have put any men they chose 
upon the Board. If they had wished to do it, they 
could have carried a job, but they were anxious to 
have the proper men representing the different estates 
in the district. But I think election is unnecessary ; 
I would have the. Board appointed by the Board of 
Works, or at least one member of it. 

2278. Mr. Barry. — Do you think the occupiers 



would take a keener interest, and attend the meetings Jan. 7, 1887. 
more than the owners! — I do not think they would. Mr _ 

I do not think the farmers recognise the importance of Sunders, 
arterial drainage. 

2279. Do you think it would be satisfactory to the 
occupiers, as a class, if the Board was nominated by 
the Board of Works 1 — I think it would be more satis- 
factory than if they had the election of the Board, 
because they would mix up politics in it, and they 
would put in men who wanted to do something for 
their friends. 

2280. Mr. Pim. — When you say more satisfactory, 
you mean they would get better value ! — Yes. 

2281. But it would not be so agreeable to their 
feelings, perhaps ? — Well, as long as the work was well 
carried out, that would not matter. I think they 
would see that it was better to have proper men upon 
the Board, men appointed by the Board of Works, 
men who understood the question, than to have 
fellows there who knew nothing. 

2282. The Chairman. — And do you think the Board 
of Works would undertake such a duty as that, 
because it would have to apply to the whole of 
Ireland! — I do not know whether the Board of Works 
would do it, or whether the Government would do it. 

I suppose, if it was the law of the land, the Board of 
Works would do it. Then, I think, the Board of 
Works should exercise more control over the execution 
of the works, and also over the future maintenance. 

2283. Assuming that the Board continues to be 
elected by popular voice, in what way would you give 
the .Board of Works power of supervision, more 
especially with the view to the maintenance of the 
works after their construction! — Well, if the Board 
was entirely elected by the occupying tenants, I am 
afraid it would be very difficult to give the Board of 
Works much control. They might have the appoint- 
ment of the engineer; that would give them some 
control. Perhaps it would bo well if they appointed 
some of the members of the Board, and others might 
be elected by the occupiers. 

2284. Now, will you go on with your paper! Have 
you anything further to suggest ! — I think the drainage 
district should be efficiently maintained, and a main- 
tenance rate should be raised over the whole catch- 
ment area, and it should be collected with the county 
cess. 

2285. The taxation should extend to the entire 
catchment area 1 — The taxation for maintenance. 

2286. Not for construction 1 — Not for construction. 

I think that the principal charge for construction 
should fall upon those who are benefited by it. 

2287. Why do you draw a distinction between 
construction and maintenance 1 — Because those people, 
who have the low marsh lands, came into possession 
of those lands as they were, and if you drain them, 
and do not charge them proportionately, you would bo 
doing a great benefit to them at the expense of the 
general public. 

2288. Would not that also apply to the mainten- 
ance ? — No ; because I think the maintenance of the 
district is quite as important as keeping up the 
roads. 

2289. Why, how does the drainage of the lowlands 
affect the uplands 1 — The waters of the uplands coming 
down, the occupiers of the uplands are bound to pro- 
vide towards the carrying off of those waters. 

2290. Mr. Pim. — As regards the charge for the 
original cost of the work, how would you propose that 
it should be collected 1 you propose it should be direct 
upon the occupiers! — Yes. 

2291. How would you collect it! — I should collect 
it in the same way that the drainage charges are 
collected under the land improvement clauses of the 
Land Act of 1881, through the Bank of Ireland. 

2292. That is, the Board of Works would coll ct 
direct from the occupier! — Yes. 

2293. You said originally in answer to Question 
No. 6 that you would have the Board of Works take 
the initiative in starting a scheme ! — Yes. 
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,, T rr . without the people in the locality having applied to 

Sanders. them in any way 1 — 1 should be in favour of a Main- 

tenance Board or a Drainage Board. 

2295. I think you have mistaken my question. — 
I should be in favour of a Board being appointed over 
every drainage district that would be constituted as 
such. 

2296. I want to get at the first start, the original 
constitution of the Board. You have a river that 
requires drainage, and you say that the Board of 
Works should take the initiative. Should not some 
one put them in motion first in the locality? — No, I 
think there should be a Drainage Board appointed over 
every district where there is necessity. 

2297. By the Board of Works? — Or by the Govern- 
ment. 

2298. Do you think the Government should step in 
compulsorily and say, There is a river requiring 
drainage, and we will appoint a Board and have it 
drained ; or should they wait until the people in the 
locality come and ask them to take the matter up ? — 
I think they should appoint a Board over the district 
for the purpose of maintenance. 

2299. But I want to get at the original construction? 
— I do not think the improvement of marsh lands should 
be carried out without the consent of the occupiers 
whose lands are to be improved. 

2300. Then do you think the occupiers ought first 
to apply to the Board of Works to send down and 
have the place inspected ? — I think so. I think the 
way it should be done would be this : A certain 
number of the occupiers sign a petition to the Board 
of Works to have a Drainage Board appointed; that 
the Board of Works should send down an inspector, 
and that they should then decide whether it is an 
advantage to the district that a Drainage Board should 
he appointed. Then there should be a scheme drawn 
out by the Board of Works something similar to the 
scheme for the erection of labourers’ cottages. 

2301. The Chairman. — Would you fix the number 
of persons who should sign that memorial to the Board 
of Works, or would you allow it simply as a memorial 
from one inhabitant? — I think there should be a 
certain number representing a certain amount of 
property in the district. 

2302. Mr. Pim. — What majority of the occupiers 
in the neighbourhood would you allow to say whether 
the thing is to be carried out or not ? At present it is 
left to the vote of the owners, and a certain majority 
can decide to have the work carried out ; would you 
leave it to a bare majority of the occupiers ? — I would. 

2303. Would that be a majority in number, or 
would you give them votes in proportion to the size 
of their holdings ? — I think in proportion to the size 
of their holding. 

2304. Then you would have the cumulative vote ? — 
Yes. 

2305. That would be similar to the position of 
affairs with the owners at present, it is in proportion 
to their value ? — Yes. But I think it would be a very 
good thing if, upon a petition from a certain number, 
the Board of Works should consider the propriety of 
appointing a Board over the district for the purpose of 
maintenance. There is one river I do not think I 
mentioned, and that is the Obeg, from Buttevant up. 
There is a large amount of land there that could be 
reclaimed. 

2306. That is outside this district? — Yes, in another 
district. 

2307. Mr. Barra . — Does that fall into the Black- 
water? — It does. The catchment area of that .district 
is about 42,000 statute acres. Not having made a 
special survey of the district, it is rather difficult to 
know how much land could be reclaimed, but I think 
an immense quantity. I think there would be at least 
4000 or 5000 acres in that district that would be 
doubled in value and more than doubled in value. 

2308. The Chairman. — I observe you generally use 
the word “ reclaimed ; ” you mean improved ? it is not 



reclaiming the land in the sense that you recover it 
from a constant current of water, but you prevent the 
water remaining upon it? — Yes. The lands that I 
speak of as requiring reclamation are lands which are 
of some value at present. 

2309. Then “improving” is the word, not “reclaim, 
ing”? — Yes, “improving” would be the better 
word. 

2310. Relieving them of floods ? — Yes. 

2311. Mr. Abernethy. — By embankments, or how?— 
I think this district could be drained without embank- 
ments ; I think there would be sufficient fall. There 
is one great obstruction at Buttevant, and that is a 
mill ; that mill would have . to be purchased ; and 
that is generally the difficulty in the formation of all 
these drainage districts. The same is true of the 
Upper Maigue at Bruree ; there is a large mill and a 
weir. We were proposing, some years ago, to form a 
district there, and it would have been necessary to 
have gone to large expense in lowering the weir 
lowering the mill-wheel and lowering the machinery. ’ 

2312. Mr. Barry . — Is there any power under the 
Drainage Acts to alter a mill and pay compensation 
without being obliged to purchase it %— -I am not aware 
that there is. 

2313. I mean compulsory powers. — Where you take 
away from the water power you can compensate the 
mill-owner without purchase. 

2314. Mr. Pim. — How is the compensation decided? 
Does it go before a jury ultimately if the man does 
not agree ? — It does. 

2315. Have you any suggestion to make upon that 
subject of compensation and compulsory power of 
dealing with mills ? It appears to be a great obstruc- 
tion. — A great obstruction; many of those mills are 
not working, and of very little value to the owners, 
but when a drainage district is formed they at once 
begin to work them. 

2316. Mr. Abernethy. — And the weirs are maintained 
although the mills are not working? — Yes. 

2317. Mr. Barry. — Could you refer us to any portion 
of the Act where that power is given ? — It is under 
the Lands Clauses Act. 

2318. Is it your experience that future difficulties 
are caused in drainage districts owing to deficient 
information in the first instance ? — I think so. 

2319. I suppose that is rather a matter of expense 
in the first place, and there is the difficulty in finding 
the money?— Yes. I think it would be well if the 
Board of Works controlled the appointment of the 
engineer over the district; because in the system as 
carried out now an engineer goes down, and he takes 
possession of the district ; he gets one or two pro- 
prietors to take up the thing, and then he makes his 
plans for it, and of course his great idea is to try and 
carry out the thing. As long as he can carry out the 
work that is all he cares about. 

2320. Do you think as a matter of custom the 
engineer finds the money for the preliminary surveys 
out of his own pocket ? — Well, I think it is general 
for one or two of the proprietors who are principally 
interested in it to guarantee him a small sum for the 
cost of making a plan, and then of course he gets 
a percentage on the execution of the work afterwards 
if it is carried out, but if it is not carried out he only 
gets a small sum sufficient to pay his expenses. 

2321. Mr. Pim. — When the occupiers are the 
persons to pay the charge, and, in fact, to have the 
control of the affair, do you think they would amongst 
themselves provide the money for the necessary pre- 
liminary services? — I do not think they would be 
likely to provide the money. 

2322. Then you think that ought to be done by the 
Board of Works? — I think so. I think the Board of 
Works should appoint somebody to go down and 
make the plans for the district. 

2323. The Chairman. — How would you propose he 
Board of Works should be recouped. Supposing there 
is no Board formed, and certain preliminary expenses 
are incurred, do you propose the Board of Works 
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should bear that loss 1 — I think they should. I do not 
think it would be too much. 

2324. Being for the national benefit! — For the 



national benefit. 

2325. Mr. Barry . — But I suppose you would pro- 
pose that, if the Board were afterwards formed, the 
expenses of the Board should be charged on the dis- 
tr i c t!— Yes, charged on the district afterwards. 

2326. Would not it cause the Board of Works to 
he very chary about taking the initiative, in the case 
of failure, in forming new Boards if they had to bear 
the expense! — I do not think the expense would be 
very considerable. 

2327. Perhaps not ; but, large or small, would not it 
he a deterrent element in the initiative steps being 



taken !— But I would compel the Board of Works to Jan. 7,1887. 
do it if a certain number in a district petitioned Mr Robe ^, fc 
them. ganders. 

2328. But if' a certain number in a district peti- 
tioned, would not it be fair that that certain number 
should take the responsibility of the preliminary, 
expenses! — That would be all very well if you had 
large landowners to deal with ; but when you have a 
lot of tenant farmers and men who have not got money 
to throw away in paying engineers, I think it is 
different. I do not know whether it could be thrown 
on some Local Board in the district, such as the 1 oard 
of Guardians, but I do not think that would be advis- 
able. I think the expense should fall upon the- 
Board of Works. 



[The ivithess mthdrew .] 



Mr. Nicholas G. Richardson called in and examined. 



2329. The Chairman. — You are a land agent! — Yes. 

2330. Where! — In the county Kilkenny and the 
county Roscommon. 

2331. Have you seen a copy of this paper! — Yes. 

2332. Without going through the form of question 
and reply, you can make your own remarks, and state 
to what extent they apply to our questions! — Of 
course arterial drainage is an absolute necessity in 
Ireland. There is no doubt about that. There is one 
great drawback to it, that the expense is so great that 
it will not pay ; for the people who are directly bene- 
fited could not pay for it, in my opinion, in the 
majority of cases. 

2333. Will you give me that statement more in 
detail. Do you mean that the expense of draining the 
land would be so great that the land itself would not 
repay the cost 1 — It would not in most cases. 

2334. Can you tell me upon what commercial prin- 
ciple that land should be improved then! — Because 
the indirect advantages are very great ; but the people 
who gain the indirect advantages are very unwilling to 
pay for them, particularly in this country. 

2335. Then you mean the cost of it shoidd be 
spread over the catchment basin of the whole district 1 
— Yes; I think almost the State ought to come in. 
In former times the landlord might be called upon to 
pay for the indirect advantages ; but I think landlords 
now may be put out of the question, and the occupiers 
are the sole parties who should pay for it, — and they 
would decidedly object to pay, except for the direct 
money gain they make. 

2336. Mr. Pirn. — What are the indirect advantages 
that you anticipate! — Climate is one of very great 
importance, and then it also gives a facility for 
thorough drainage. 

2337. But that is an advantage to the occupier in 
the immediate neighbourhood 1 — It is ; but, as a rule, 
arterial drainage does not directly affect much the 
soil itself; it only gives facility for draining other 
districts some distance away. 

2338. -Would not you make a direct charge against 
those very people who are, in consequence of the 
arterial drainage being carried out, able to make the 
thorough drainage 1 — Yes ; but under the future system 
this must be voted; and I think you will find the 
occupier who gets an indirect advantage will vote 
against it, and therefore it will be impossible to carry 
out arterial drainage under the present laws. 

2339. Mr. Barry. — You think, then, the occupiers 
will not be sufficiently alive to them own interest 1 — I 
do not think they will. The landlords were a sort of 
buffer in the past, but of course they are gone — they 
take no interest in it now as a rule. 

2340. The Chairman. — Now, perhaps you will go 
on with your paper. In arable land of course that is 
an absolute necessity; in pasture land the summer 
floods are what do the mischief! — The winter floods 
do no mischief ; in fact, they benefit the land. With 
regard to the indirect advantage on the climate, I do 
not believe the arterial drainage alone will improve 



the climate. Some think it will ; but I hardly think Mr. Nicholas 
it, because the area that will be drained by the arterial G. Richardson, 
drainage is such a small portion of the extent of land 
required to be drained, that it would have an inappre- 
ciable effect on the climate. 

2341. If the whole district were drained it would !■ 

— Decidedly ; but then you come on several millions, 
of acres of bog ; and as long as you have those millions 
of acres of bog undrained, I do not think the climate 
of Ireland can be improved to any appreciable extent. 

2342. Then what would you suggest as the means 
for draining those millions of acres of bog 1 — Until 
somebody discovers a plan of making it profitable, they 
will remain undrained ; and that plan has not been 
discovered yet. 

2343. That was the tendency of my question!— 

Yes; there is only one thing — of course experiments 
might be made. There is one idea that I think per- 
haps might succeed, and that is rye grows very freely 
upon bog land. Of course the grain is not much; 
but if it was grown as a soil crop, and turned into 
ensilage, it might succeed in that way ; but that is of 
course only an experiment. 

2344. Is not that a question for the occupiers! — De- 
cidedly. The Monivea district is one I wish to refer 
to. This district was made before my time— I believe 
during the bad times in the famine year, and the 
Board of Works started it in several districts. They 
made pieces of it in various places, and left the other 
pieces unmade. The pieces unmade are worse now 
than ever; because the parts that have been made- 
send the waters now with a rush upon it more quickly. 

2345. Then would you form a Drainage Board of 
the whole district!— We were very anxious to do it 
at one time, and there are a number of proprietors who 
are anxious still. I do not know whether your secre- 
tary received a letter from Mr. Humphreys, who is 
agent for some of the owners. Mr. Ffrench is agent for 
Ins brother, a large proprietor in the district, and Captain 
Blakney is a large proprietor — he is anxious to do it ; 
and I am a proprietor in the district myself ; part of 
my property was done, and the other part left undone. 

2346. Do you know why it was left undone!— I do 
not know of my own personal knowledge. I have 
always heard that the money was squandered, and 
after a certain amount was spent they had to wind it 
up ; they had not sufficient money to go on with the 
whole district. But this was done when I was a mere 



2347. 1846 or 1847!— It was after that— early in 
be fifties— so that I do not know it of my own know- 
ed"e ; but there is a case where the Board of Works 
.ctually injured some of us, and some of us, of course, 
uined a considerable advantage. The part that was 
lone on my property was greatly improved, and that 
las been all paid off since, but the other part was 

nJ 2348 Mr. Pim . — There was only a proportion of 
he cost charged against you, I suppose 1— That was 
ilL I think the Government remitted some of it, and. 
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Jan. 7, 1887. I think that ought to he done in every ease. I think 
Mr Nicholas Government now ought to assist in arterial drain- 
G. Richard aon. a ge. 

2349. The Chairman. — And make it a charge upon 
the land 1 — Make it a charge on a very, very large area. 
Another point I wish to refer to in this particular dis- 
trict is that trustees were appointed, and they were 
hound, of course, to keep this arterial drainage in 
repair ; they never met for eighteen to twenty years. 
The largest proprietor was at the lower end of the 
river, and he objected to any money being expended; 
he wanted each proprietor to keep his own district in 
repair. I was at the top of the river, and Mr. Ffrench 
was immediately underneath me. He and I were 
thinldng of getting our part done, but before doing 
so I consulted with Mr. Roberts of the Board of 
Works, and he told me that if we did our part by our- 
selves the result would be that any other proprietor 
could come in and present a memorial to the Board of 
Works and get the work done by the Board of Works, 
and those parties ivho had done their own division 
would have to pay pro rata , even though they had 
paid for it already out of their own pockets. So 
under the circumstances I objected to this ; and then, 
finding the trustees would not act, I presented a 
memorial to the Board of Works to get the river done 
at about double the cost that we could have done it 
at ourselves. 

2350. What made you come to the conclusion that 
the cost to the Board of Works was double what you 
could do it at ? — There is always a greater expense. 
There are heavy expenses that we could have got over. 

2351. You mean preliminary expenses ? — Yes. But 
in all those cases I think there should be an inspector 
who would be bound to report to the Board of Works, 
and after a long interval, of say five years, the in- 
spector should have power to call upon the trustees to 
do it, because this river would not have cost anything 
like what it did if it had been kept in repair for the 
former twenty years ; but, having been neglected for 
twenty years, of course the expense is very great, and 
we are paying for that still. It is not paid off yet ; 
the Board of Works lent us the money, payable in 
twelve years. 

2352. Mr. Barry. — What is the amount of the cost 
of putting it in order 1 — I forget the exact amount, but 
I think it was close upon ,£1000. Then, with regard 
to Question No. 6, the charge should be direct on 
occupiers now, because landlords have no interest now 
where the land is in the hands of tenants. They have 
no possible interest in it ; it is entirely for the benefit 
of the tenants now. 

2353. The Chairman. — Then, of course, it would 
involve the occupiers being on the Board? — De- 
cidedly. 

2354. To the exclusion of the landowners? — Cer- 
tainly ; whoever pays should be on the Board. I think 
taxation and representation should go together. 

2355. How would you propose to have the Board 
elected, then ? — Whoever had to pay ; by the occupiers 
who have to pay. 

2356. Would you attach any qualification to the 
vote, or would you leave it to the popular vote ?— I 
think every one who has to pay. 

2357. Without reference to the amount of his pay- 
ment ? — I think so. 

2358. Mr. Barry. — Do you consider that the land- 
owner has lost all interest in drainage %— I do. The 
majority of small landlords at least. Large landlords 
may wish to keep their estates, but the majority of 
small landlords will be only too glad to sell when they 
get the chance. 

2359. The Chairman. — "Would you attach a quali- 
fication to the membership of the Drainage Board ? — I 
would, but not to the voter. 

2360. To what extent? — Supposing a man had only 
three or four acres, I would exclude him; a man 
should have a substantial interest. 

2361. That interest would be based upon assess- 
ment? — Yes. 



2362. To what extent of assessment would you 
limit the qualification ? — -I never thought of that, but 
I would certainly limit it. I would exclude the very 
small ones. 

2363. What woidd you call a small, and what 
would you call a large assessment?— A man who was 
paying, say £5 a year, I would call a large man ; per- 
haps it ought to be less than that. 

2364. You mean paying £5 a year? — Yes. 

2365. But paying £5 a year woidd mean an assess- 
ment of what?— Well, that depends upon what it 
would come to ; in some cases it might be 10s. an 
acre, sometimes 4s. or 5s. an acre. 

2366. The gross sum of £5 might represent an 
assessment value of £50, or it might be less or more? 
—Yes. 

2367. That is what I mean : to what extent of 
assessment would you limit the qualification ? If you 
say £50 annual value, Is. in the £ will he £2, 10s. 
— Well, it would come to more than that very likely. 
I think it might be put upon a poor law valuation of 
£25 a year : he would be a substantial man. 

2368. Then an assessment of £25 a year should be 
the qualification, you think? — Yes. 

2369. Mr. Abernethy. — Will you explain in detail 
your reasons why you think the landlord has lost all 
interest in the land ? — In the case of small landlords 
they will certainly sell their estates when they can get 
their tenants to buy, and then, of course, there is no 
reversion and no possession. They have no interest 
at all, and they cease absolutely to have any interest. 

2370. What leads you to the conclusion that it 
would be best to sell ; what has led them to that con- 
clusion? — The great uncertainty in the collection of 
rents. 

2371. Mr. Barry. — Supposing the drainage of the 
district is a failure, and the occupier pays his propor- 
tion of the rate for fifteen years, and then declines to 
go on with it, would not the land then fall into the 
landlord ? — It would. 

2372. And he would have to pay in the future? — 
Certainly,, in that case. 

2373. Then would not he, to that extent at any 
rate, be interested in the success or failure of the 
drainage? — Of course, if he meant to hold his land, 
he woidd be interested in it. In the first place, lie 
would not wish to see his tenants injured, because if 
his tenants were injured his chance of recovering his 
rents would be diminished. Of course, every landlord 
who intends to hold his land would take very great 
interest in it. 

2374. Air. Abernethy. — On the other hand, sup- 
posing at the termination of fifteen years owing to 
arterial drainage and thorough drainage the value of 
the farm is very much improved, when the tenant 
leaves it, will the landlord be able to levy an addi- 
tional rent on the incoming tenant ? — I doubt it very 
much; he must go before the Land Commission, and I 
think his chances of getting an increased rent are very 
small except in some exceptional cases. 

2375. The Chairman. — Then you think his rever- 
sionary interest is very small? — Very small. 

2376. Mr. Barry. — You think, therefore, he has 
more interest in preventing failure than in making a 
success ? — I do. 

2377. Before you leave the question of representa- 
tion, would you propose a Board entirely of occupiers 
or a mixed Board? — It depends altogether upon whether 
the landlords are intending to remain in the country. 
If they contribute at all to the expenses, of course they 
should be on the Board and entitled to vote, but where 
they are not contributing to any of the expenses, I 
would not put them on. 

2378. Would you debar them from serving, if they 
are elected? — No, I would not, but I think taxation 
and representation should go together ; and the person 
who pays is the person who should have the interest 
in the management of the thing. 

2379. But qua occupier you would say that nobody 
should be on the Board who does not pay a substantial 
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sum?— Exactly, in order to get men of sufficient in- 

te *2380 But qua owner would you allow him to he on 
the Board although he did not pay anything . ?— If he 
was elected, if he contributed anything at all towards 
it, he ought to. . . 

2381. My question is, supposing he did not contri- 
bute anything?— Then you can only suppose, if he is 
remaining in the country, that he has the reversion of 
a possible failure. 

2382. The Chairman. — He might have influence in 
the district, and he might be supposed to be a suitable 
person to be on the Board ? — Y es. 

“ 2383. You would leave the electors, however, to 
elect him, although he does not contribute to the 
expense I would. . 

2384. Mr. Barry. — Would you extend that privilege 
to his agent ? — I suppose you must in Ireland. 

2385. Mr. Abemethy. — In the case I put to you it 
amounts to this, if the farm is improved and the tenant 
ceases to hold that farm at the end of fifteen years, it 
is very questionable whether the landlord would, 
recover additional rent ? — I think that is very 
doubtful. 

2386. But it is quite certain he -would have to pay 
for the taxation when the tenant leaves the farm — 
that burden he is certain to have to bear ? — Certainly, 
if the drainage is a failure. Very likely the landlord 
must take up the farm himself, and then he becomes 
responsible. 

2387. The Chairman. — As occupier? — As occupier. 

2388. Do you farm any of your own land?— Not 
at present. I farmed for many years 500 acres. . Then 
as to the recovery of those drainage charges, I think it 
ought to be by summary procedure. 

2389. The same as the county cess ? — Yes, poor 
rates ; process before Petty Sessions without waiting 
to go before Quarter Sessions. Then as to the area of 
contribution, I think you can hardly tax a man for 
indirect advantages, for instance, benefit to climate, 
and things of that sort. 

2390. Then you would simply tax the land bene- 
fited by the drainage ? — Exactly, and if there are 
indirect advantages, or if it costs more, I think the 
State ought to come in. I think it is a fair charge for 
the State to bear, because it is almost the same as the 
police rate or anything of that sort. 

2391. Have you any analogous case where the State 
comes in under such circumstances ? — At the Suck, I 
believe they are contributing towards it. There is a 
district started at present. 

2392. Mr. Barry. — I think not? — I was under that 
impression. 

2393. Mr. Pim. — They are lending money? — I 
thought they gave it— I think they might very fairly 
give it for a thing like arterial drainage. 

2394. Mr. Barry. — What you suggest is that they 
should give the balance over and above the improve- 
ment to the land?— Yes. That is what I mean by 
giving special help. Then there is another thing: there 
is no doubt that where a district drainage is made, 
unless there is some precaution taken as to the outlet, 
the land below is very likely to be flooded. 

2395. Mr. Pirn.— Then do you think there ought 
to be some supervision on the part of the Board of 
Works both of the original construction and mainten- 
ance of these works, to see that all parts of the river 
are properly dealt with? — Decidedly. 

2396. Mr. Abemethy.— And if a farm is drained 
some distance from the outlet, they should have the 
power of carrying this drainage system down to the 
outlet through the lands immediately adjoining it? 
— Decidedly ; compensating the owner for any injury 
which it might do him, and paying for the work. In 
this Monivea drainage district the original work was 
to have gone through Lord Dunsandle’s property. It 
was not done originally ; he afterwards did it at his 
own expense, and the result of it is that the part of 
my property which was left undone has been seriously 
flooded in consequence. 



2397. Mr. Pim. — He has let water down on top of Jan. 7, 1887. 

you?— Yes. I wanted the tenants, who have the Mr , Nicho i as 

land (it is all in the hands of tenants), to join me in g. Richardson, 
removing the obstacles ; but it was in 1879 and 1880, 

and I think they were unwilling to have their farms 
improved with the view of legislation that was coming, 
and so they refused point blank to assist me; and 
they were quite right, I think, for one of them got his 
rent reduced enormously. The next question is navi- 
gation. The navigation is a thing that I really know 
very little about, except that certainly I think water 
carriage in Ireland is a very trifling thing, and brings 
in a very small profit, and is very injurious in other 
ways; it keeps the land waterlogged. One of the 
most extensive canals we have in Ireland is the one from 
Dublin to Ballinasloe, and that is in the possession of 
a railway company, so that I do not see that there is 
any advantage in a canal under those conditions. I 
do not think canals are of much advantage in Ireland 
at present. 

2398. The Chairman. — You would not advocate 
their extension, then? — No, not while you have 
railways. 

2399. Mr. Pm. — With regard to the drainage 
districts that you speak of, you say in almost no case 
can they be drained for a price that would be charge- 
able against the land for the improvement of the 
land ?— I am afraid not. 

2400. Are you speaking in relation to the county 
Galway in that ? — Yes. 

2401. Is there any drainage scheme in the county 
Kilkenny? — No, the property I am interested in there 
is mountain property, at least it is hilly land, and there 

"TIho'fiooding. 

2402. It all requires thorough dramage, but not 
arterial drainage ? — No. With regard to that property, 

I was more anxious to give you some evidence about 
railways ; but you are not going into that subject at 
present. 

2403. Mr. Barry. — Not at present. Are you 
at all acquainted with the traffic on the navigation 
of the Lower Barrow in your connection with County 
Kilkenny ?— No. The only thing is, I get Portland 
cement from Dublin to Carlow. 

2404. By the canal? — Yes. 

2405. Mr. Pim.— What is the difference m the 

charge from Dublin to Carlow by canal and by railway 
for that Portland cement?— I can find out for you, but 
I forget it now. „ 

2406. But the canal is cheaper? — It is a little 

cheaper. . , 

2407. The Chairman— Perhaps you will furnish 
the secretary with those particulars with regard to 
the freight for cement and other articles from Dublin 
to Carlow ?- — I will do so. 

2408. Mr. Pim. — Suppose in that particular case 
the canal was closed, do you think the railway charge 
for the cement would go up when the competition 
was removed ? — That is very possible. But then, on 
the other hand, you must remember that in that 
particular district of the Barrow the injury that is done 
is something frightful. There is an enormous tract 
of country there very injuriously affected. 

2409. Are you now speaking of the Lower Barrow ? 

Of Monasterevan and all that district. 

2410. The Chairman. — You mean by the water 
being backed up in consequence of the navigation? 

So I have been told, 

2411. Mr. Pim. — Do you ever get coal carried ! — 

Yes. I get that by rail, at about 4s. 9d. per ton. 

2412. The Chairman.— What distance ? — A few 
miles over fifty. 

2413. Mr. Pim. — That is little over a penny per 

ton per mile? — Yes. . . 

2414. Mr. Barry.— I think you said m the beginning 
of your examination that you thought winter floods 
were advantageous ? — Yes. 

2415. Have you had any experience which would 
iustifv vou in being confident upon that point?— I 
CSei lands that have been flooded year after year 
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Jan. 7, 1887. by these winter floods,— callow meadows they call 
Mr. Nicholas — and tke y always give splendid crops of hay. 

G. Richardson. 2416. But have you been able to compare the same 
callow after drainage has been effected 1 — No ; but I 
know in many cases it is a well-known fact in agri- 
culture that there are what are called irrigated meadows, 
where people flood the meadows on purpose, by artifi- 
cial irrigation, to get big crops. 

2417. Mr. Pm. — That would be during the time 
the grass is growing 1— In the winter also, and during 
the spring. 

2418. What river is that flooded by? — It is up in 
Ulster in the county Armagh. 

2419. Is it near the Blackwater? — It is no par- 
ticular river ; it is altogether artificial irrigation. 

2420. Is there any particular deposit that comes 
from the river ? — I do not think there is ; it is close 
to Lurgan. 

2421. It has been given in evidence here, that, 
although these floods may be beneficial where there 
are aquatic grasses in these callow meadows, when the 
floods are done away with the quality of the grasses 
changes for the better, and the lands become much 
more valuable ? — You get finer grasses, no doubt, but 
you lose in bulk. 

2422. Does that occur immediately after the drainage 
is done, or does the loss in bulk extend over a very 
long period ? — I should be afraid of it ; unless you can 



manure these callow meadows by artificial means 
either farmyard or bone manure. If you can do that' 
you will get the benefit of your drainage, but where 
you cannot do that, you get a heavy crop at no cost by 
leaving the meadows in their natural state. The 
other system, of course, is the . improved system, and 
you get finer grasses, but then you must bring in the 
manure. 

2423. Mr. Abernetliy . — It is the manurial effect of 
the matter held in solution by the water that does 
it ? — It is ; it is, in fact, the same as top-dressing : 
almost anything you put upon grass land improves it. 

2424. Mr, Barry , — Then, taking the whole subject 
into consideration, you think the winter floods are 
more advantageous than not? — I think so, but the 
summer flood brings a deposit that spoils the grass and 
the hay completely. 

2425. The Chairman . — The loss to the crop in the 
summer more than counterbalances the benefit of the 
winter flood ? — Certainly. 

2426. Because you lose your year’s crop altogether? 
— Yes ; for instance, in the Suck I have seen where 
the hay has been made, and the flood has come down 
and carried off some of the crop altogether ; and with 
regard to what was left on the land, the water was so 
high up in the cocks that it got rotted. I have seen 
the same also at Portarlington, Monasterevan, and all 
that district that is flooded by the Barrow. 



[Adjourned to to-morrow at lialf-past few.] 
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36 MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN. 
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J. W. Barry, Esq., J. T. Pim, Esq. 
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Mr. James Stewart Kincaid called in and further examined. 



The.. Witness . — With your consent I will confine 
my evidence to the three points that I have given 
attention to,— the extension of the area of taxation, 
the possible amount of taxation, and the terms of the 
problem that has to be solved, which I think have not 
been quite fully set out yet. 

2427. Mr. Pim . — In special relation to the Barrow ? 

in special relation to the Barrow. Now, as to the 
question of the area of taxation, I gave evidence on 
that before the Barrow Commission. I was the only 
one, I think, that did fully enter into it, and I drew 
their attentmn to the evidence given before the Duke 
°„ ' c “ 8 Commission ; and the unanimous report 
1 Commission was that they strongly recom- 
mended that the area of taxation should be extended 
fully to the extent of the entire watershed of the 
riV 9 A 9 R an mif k '^; 0 the towns situated on the rivers, 
shcrl "S T£° We know that the water- 

407 d nnn the extends over something like 

407, 000 acres. Do you mean you would extend it 
to the whole of that?— To the whole of that. The 
amount of improved land is only about a ninth of 
that j something like 45,000 acres, I think 
A 2 t 29 -. ?* ve 7 0U stl,died what is the proportion of 
the flooded lands, and partially flooded lands, midlands 
not at all flooded ?— That is got out by a very careful 
survey and valuation made; skilled evidence has been 
given upon it, and it is about 45,000 acres of flooded 
lands that would be actually relieved from floods,— 
drained by the works,— and the remainder of the land 
nine-tenths of it— simply contributes to the flood, 
require t0 be re Beved from floods. 

- ^430. Mr. Barry. — When you say 45,000 acres, 



you mean the flooded land and the land that could be 
improved ? — Yes. 

2431. Both together ? — Yes, improved by drainage — 
the actual flooded lands and lands relieved to that 
extent that they could be thorough drained. 

2432. The Chairman. — You say that appears in 
evidence. Was that before the. Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission? — No, before the Barrow River Com- 
mission, Lord Castletown’s Commission. There is a 
most important resumS of evidence at the end of that 
report, with maps. It was before that Commission that 
I gave the evidence with regard to the extension of 
the area. Now in France they have an extended area 
of taxation. These matters have received much more 
attention there than in England. For many years it 
has been the custom to charge the taxation for the im- 
provement works to prevent floods on the entire area ; 
and in addition to that a large grant is made every 
year, and is included in the estimates to assist these 
works, and it is given out by the Ministers to the 
various districts as they may require it every year. 

2433. Does that appear in any report in England ? — 
No. But I made special inquiries myself through 
friends in France, and there is no doubt about it, that 
there is a large sum — several million francs — included 
in the Budget Estimates every year for this purpose. . 

2434. Are there Government returns in France 
showing what is done? — I never saw the returns, but 
I made special inquiries about it when I was over in 
France. I had seen the plans: of these great harr&s, as 
they are called, which they erect in the upper waters. 
They have a special school of engineers for the express 
purpose of devoting themselves to it. I made inquiries, 
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and learned that there was a sum included in the 
Budget every year, of several million francs, and 
allocated to each district from year to year by the 
Ministers of the day. , . , „ , 

2435. Mr. Barry. — Do you think that was for 

drainage entirely or drainage and navigation! — 
Neither ; it is to prevent floods — for the control of the 
waters of the river. . 

2436. Mr. Pirn. — Does that deal both with the 
upper lands and also with the lowlands? — It does. 

In France it is chiefly in the upper reaches of the river 
that the works have to be done. Here it is in the 
lower reaches of the river, but the same principle 
applies. Now in Ireland the system lias been all 
through in all our drainage works to tax the lands 
actually improved, founded upon the principle adopted 
by the Board of Works that they would lend money 
to private individuals for the improvement of their 
lands. That has extended to a Drainage Board, which 
is merely an aggregate of people interested in lands 
which have to be improved, and they adopted then 
the principle of taxing the portion of these lands 
that have to be improved. They never went beyond 
that. In fact, there is no legal authority to this day 
for going beyond it; but in 1876 there were great 
floods in England, and the Government undertook 
to form a strong Commission. It was, in fact, 
a Committee of the House of Lords. The Duke 
of Richmond’s Commission was formed, and the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Ripon, Lord Cowper, and 
some of the ablest peers were on it. They examined 
all the engineers of the river schemes in England, and 
all the most eminent engineers in England and in 
Ireland on the subject ; and the report of that Com- 
mission is a most important one. Just in a few words 
the purport of it is here stated in a short letter that I 
wrote : — “ With regard to the principle of assessment, 
the Committee think there is no injustice in rating 
uplands for the maintenance of a channel to which they 
contribute their quota of waters, and that towns and 
houses should contribute to the rates in question. The 
Committee are therefore of opinion that the rates should 
be distributed over the whole area of a watershed, and 
that the taxation should be levied on the basis of the 
rateable value.” That is the purport of their report. 
The Government had pledged themselves to bring in 
a Bill founded upon the report of this important 
Commission. I was interested in the question, and got 
a copy of this report, and I remembered it when this 
Barrow Commission was formed, and drew their attention 
to it. 

2437. The Chairman. — Do you know why the 
intention of the Government to bring in a Bill founded 
upon that report was not carried out? — I remember 
distinctly, time after time, the Government were 
pressed on that question, — why they did not bring in 
a Bill, and they apologized, — and said it was their full 
intention to do so, but time and opportunity failed 
them, and they could not do so. Time after time it 
was brought before their attention, but they never did 
bring in such a Bill There are special difficulties in 
England with reference to bringing in such a Bill, 
because there are innumerable Acts of Parliament, not 
only affecting every river but several parts of rivers. 
In Ireland we have comparatively an easy task, because, 
except for these drainage districts, which really do not 
interfere with it, you have every river clear, I may say, 
— every district is clear, — and it could be applied to 
every district without doing anybody any harm. I 
do not know any country where it could be so easily 
applied as in Ireland. The Drainage Boards, of course, 
could be provided for without the smallest difficulty. 

2438. Mr. Pim. — Would you recommend, in the 
case of the Barrow, what has been recommended by 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission as regards the 
spreading of taxation ? — Yes, and I think there is the 
strongest possible argument which is set out in my 
evidence before the Barrow River Commission in 
favour of it. I recapitulate really what was in the 
evidence before the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, 



that the upper lands contribute the water, but, more Jan. 8, 1887. 
than that, they contribute the silt. Mr Jam61 

2439. The Chairman. — On what principle do you Stewart 
think that the Duke of Richmond’s Commission Kincaid, 
adopted the uniform assessment of land throughout 

the entire district? — Because the rainfall is per acre, 
and the valuation is exactly in relation to the value of 
the acre. 

2440. I was going to bring that out if I could. Of 
course the uplands are assessed at a much higher value 
than the lowlands?— No. If you did it per acre you 
would, but by doing it per valuation you do not. 

2441. The lands must be of higher value where they 
are not flooded than where they are flooded? — The 
uplands include all the mountains, and the mountain 
bogs are only valued at a shilling an acre. 

2442. I was not alluding to that part, but as 
between the flooded land and the good upland ? — With 
reference to that, the general assessment is intended to 
be according to the valuation of the land. Then there 
is another assessment on the lands that are to be 
improved — an improvement rate, in fact. That is 
clearly set out. 

2443. Mr. Abmiethy. — And in Ireland the uplands 
are, generally speaking, of less value per acre than the 
lowlands? — Yes, as a general rule they are, in Ireland 
especially. 

2444. Mr. Pim. — In what you have quoted from 
the report of the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, it 
speaks of the cost of maintenance being spread. As 
regards the original outlay upon works, what was their 
recommendation ? — I do not think they went into that 
question ; but it is quite clear, with reference to the 
original outlay, that a very large proportion of that is 
accumulated maintenance ; that is to say, that the 
dibris that has to be removed is caused by the silting 
of the river — the region of the upper reaches of the 
river contributes more to the silting up of the river 
than the lowlands, because it is formed of loose gravel, 
and it sends down at heavy floods a very large amount 
of gravel and silt, which cause to a great extent those 
banks and irregularities in the river which have to be 
removed ; and therefore the forming of the new river 
course to a great extent is an accumulated amount of 
maintenance. 

2445. Those accumulations in the bed of the river 
are an interruption to a great water highway common 
to the uplands and lowlands? — Quite so. It is the 
great highway for the water belonging to the upper 
lands. They have a right to run their water there, 
but they have no right to let the silt accumulate 
there, and they are bound to assist in keeping it in 
order, the same as county proprietors are bound to 
keep the main roads in order, whether they use them 
or not in this country. 

2446. Mr. Barry. — Is it your opinion that the 
General Assessment Rate should be called upon to 
provide the difference between the cost of the works 
and the improved value of the land which is now 
subject to flood, or that it should bear the whole cost 
of the works?— I think the improved land should 
bear the whole value of the improvement. They 
are willing to pay that. Where they object is when 
they have to pay more than the land is worth, which 
has been the rule in almost all drainage districts in 
Ireland, owing to the adoption of that principle that 
only the improved lands are to be assessed; and in 
almost every case of a drainage district in Ireland the 
improved lands are paying more than the value of the 
improvement to the land. The Upper Inny drainage 
is a most important case in point, but there are others 
which I am not familiar with equally strong. The 
original estimate for the Upper Inny drainage was 
somewhere about 2s. 6d an acre. It is not good land 
The present assessment, I think, is something like 5s 
an acre, which is more than the improvement is worth 
— enormouslv more — double the value of the improve- 
ment. It is" ruinous to some landlords, owing to the 
cost being so much greater than anticipated. 

2447. Mr. Abernethy.— It necessarily follows on the 
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Jan. 8. 1887. limited area of the land improved? — Yes. If the tion of maintenance? — I have not ; but the engineers 

T — ~ principle of general assessment in aid of that work say that £2000 a year, or nearly that, should be reserved 

Stewart* 68 had been the rule, there would have been a reasonable for maintenance. 

Kinoaid. assessment. 2459. Is their estimate upon the proposed expendi- 

2448. Mr. Barry . — Referring to the Barrow, I see ture of some £500,000, as appears in the report? — It 
that the improvement of the Great Barrow would cost is, but in any case, no matter what sum is expended, 
as much as £34 an acre, and that the average cost the maintenance would be nearly the same. 

would be £30, 11s. 3d.? — That must be £34 an acre 2460. Have you considered the question of that 
on the improved lands. expenditure of £500,000? — I have, and I will take 

2449. On the improved lands of the Great Barrow that finally. Deducting £2000 a year from the 

alone? — The lands when improved would not be £15,380 a year, leaves £13,380 a year, which is the 
worth £34 an acre. I think I have now said enough amount you have available for taxation. Now to 
about the area of taxation. The next point is the apply that to the scheme we have before us, the 
amount of taxation. The improved lands should un- £13,000 a year capitalized would practically enable 
doubtedly be taxed to. the entire amount of their the Government to lend £300,000 and no more. It 
improvement ; then the deficiency would fall upon the might be a trifle more if they extended the period, but 
unimproved lands within the area of the watershed, very little more. Then we come to the terms of the 
It is a matter that requires careful consideration how problem you have before you. It is to sink the river 
much could be put upon those lands, because in the for £300,000. I think too much stress has been laid 
Barrow river, according to the skilled evidence, the upon the point by the engineers, as to what it would 
cost of the works would be so heavy, that the fund cost to relieve the entire district of every drop of water 
will be short; it will be difficult to raise the whole at the time of the greatest flood that could possibly 
amount of the fund required, and therefore it is occur, which means a succession of floods, — an unusual 
important to consider how much could be raised, thing, — and in district after district which would con- 
Now from my own knowledge of the district, and tinue the overflow for several weeks. They have 
the taxable power of the district, I should say that made their plans very elaborately, and their estimates 
something like 6d. in the £ on the valuation all round, to show how that could be done, and it amounts 
which is about, I think, 3d. an acre, is approximately to over £500,000. We have not by any possible 
the utmost that could be fairly assessed. means that can be devised the power of raising 

2450. The Chairman . — You mean on the whole £500,000 upon that district. The Chief Secretary 

catchment area? — On the whole catchment area, in- has intimated that it is quite out of the question that 

eluding the improved lands and the towns — 6d. in the he could act upon the suggestion put forward by the 

£ on the valuation. It would be hardly possible to Barrow River Commission, that, inasmuch as they 
carry any larger sum than that. At the same time I could raise £150,000 on the improved lands, the 
think that that could be fairly paid. Government should give the difference, which is 

2451. That would be spread over a certain number more than a quarter of a million; he has said that 

of years to return the capital expended? — The prin- is quite out of the question, and that they have no 
ciple in this country is that the Government lend the funds for that purpose ; but I think I have shown 
money, and it becomes capitalized in that way. how £300,000 might be raised, and the problem is, 

2452. Are you in favour of any extension of the what work can be done for £300,000 ? I think 

time ? At present it is thirty-five years. — In a case the engineers have not yet given their attention to 
of this kind, where it is an important national work, that point, and have not stated to you what amount 
I may almost say, perhaps the Government would con- of relief that would give to the district, and whether 
sent to an extension. It would be very desirable if it would be sufficient to relieve it from injury from 
they would. floods, and, if I may use the word, the climatic 

2453. To what extent should you recommend an injury to the district. Now it may be all very well 

extension? — The utmost that I have ever known to relieve a district from every drop of flood, so 
a Government loan extended to is fifty years. It that nobody would ever suffer the slightest incon- 
reduces the rate a little, but the amount that can venience from it by wetting the soles of their feet 
be assessed on the improved lands, of which we have in going over the district ; but that is not what 
full evidence in the Barrow River Commission, is in you want. You want to relieve it from ordinary 
round numbers £10,000 a year — £9000 a year on the floods, and if an excess of flood falls once in five 
improved lands, which is said to be a moderate valua- or six years, as appears by the evidence, that it 
tion, and about £500 a year on the towns, if you should do as little damage as possible, and that the 

apply that principle of assessment of 6d. in the £ on land should be eleven months out of the twelve 

the valuation ; that is £9500 a year. Then if you practically dry for agricultural purposes. The question 

add 5 per cent., — and that might be added to Mr. is, what sinking of the main river and subsidiary 

Fitzgerald’s valuation, according to his evidence, — that rivers, and what depth of cutting will effect that, and 
would bring it up to £10,000 a year. Therefore I what will be the cost of that, and can it be done for 
think it may fairly be taken at about £10,000 a year £300,000 or thereabouts? That is a point that, in 
— the assessment on the improved lands being the full the whole of the Barrow Commission, the witnesses 
value of the improvement effected in them. Now an have never been asked, and they have never gone 
assessment of 6d. in the £ on the valuation of the into it at all. Other engineers, who have not the 
entire catchment would come, I think, to about £5380 facilities that the Board of Works’ engineer has, 
a year. of making surveys, have suggested that smaller works 

2454. Mr. Barry . — I thought you said it was 6d. would do, but we have not got at all sufficiently 

per acre ? — I merely stated what it would average, but accurate evidence what could be done for £300,000, 
that is on the valuation. and what amount of relief that would give, and if it 

2455. Sixpence an acre would make £10,000 a year? would be such relief as would be satisfactory to the 

— That is including mountain and bog, I think. district. The impression in the district is that 

2456. Sixpence an acre on 407,000 acres is £10,000 £300,000 would amply answer all the purposes, and 

a year — 6d. an acre must be wrong? — Yes, it is 6d. in if some of the flat lands were occasionally flooded for 
the £ on the valuation — an average of 3d. per acre. twenty-four hours or thirty-six hours, it would do them 

2457. Mr. Pim . — Is your suggestion 6d. in the £ no very great harm. 

for the charge? — Yes, that amounts to £5380 a 2461. Mr. Pim . — The question of their being 
year ; and that added to the £10,000 brings it up to injured by flooding would depend on the time of the 

£15,380 a year. Now wo must deduct from that the year? — Very much. There is only one tune of the 

amount of cost of maintenance year by year, because year when the floods of that extreme character would 

there will be no other rate available. do serious injury, and that is in the autumn. In 

2458. The Chairman. Have you gone into the ques- winter they do no harm, but perhaps good. 
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2462. Mr. Abernethy . — As to the great extent of 
flat lands that you speak of, very slight embankments 
would even prevent them from being flooded in many 
eases! — Well, that involves the question whether 
embankments would answer. You must tell the 
engineers they are to make embankments as well, and 
make that part of the scheme. 

2463. You know that in England — in Lincolnshire 
and Bedfordshire — and in Holland that is the system 1 
—Yes ; but the summer floods would not be of that 
extent' to require embankments if the river were 
sunk- the only time when serious damage can be 
done is in the autumn, when the hay is being cut, or 
is actually cut and stacked. Now that would very 
rarely occur to that extreme extent to do serious 
damage if the river were sunk, and if the water ran 
off within twenty-four hours the damage is very slight; 
but it is very important that, in addition to relieving 



such scheme, which would economize money, could be 
adopted; but, in truth, embankments are not very 
effective here. You could lower the level of the water 
better. Small embankments in this country are not 
kept in order. The tenants ivill not keep them in 
order, and will not let you go on their land to keep 
them in order. If you had the river bed sunk, with a 
Board to superintend it and keep it sunk, you would 
have something done ; but if you rely on small em- 
bankments, one gap would flood the whole country. 

2467. But an Act of Parliament would enable you 
to go on to any land 1 — It might ; but it is very 
difficult to keep up small embankments in this 
country. 

2468. Mr. Abernethy. — Against that you will 
observe you have the maintenance of the riverbed, 
and that requires constant dredging every year, where 
you have a large amount of detritus brought down by 



Mr. James 

Stewart 

Kincaid. 






or six years, wiey uowmo — 

there is a heavy charge for drainage on them. 

2464. Mr. Barry . — Are you at all acquainted with 
the drainage’ of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, where the 
lowlands are drained by special lowland cuts, and the 
flood- water of the river is very often running 5 or b 
feet above the level of the lands between embank- 
ments 1 — Yes. 

2465. The floods are excluded by embankments, 



2469. The Chairman .— You think that that dis- 
inclination to keep up the banks would be persevered 
in when the occupiers saw the great benefit they 
•derived from the lands being kept constantly dry ?— 
If you had a strong Board,— and it is a very important 
point to have strong Drainage Boards, because none ot 
them are strong in Ireland at present, and they should 



with the engineers, because I am not sufficie y ? . ° 3arts an( j th e banks cannot be 

familiar with the system. I do not flunk it woi staunch. I find 1 that’ difficulty practically, because 

applicable to this district, as far as I could ju g • P management ,,f an estate, on which we have 

ill simple case of a river running through land, where I for’ a mile and a half 

P mS The SS»- Have »!<«• engines to two mite, to »ont^ as 

that have studied this Barrow district eons.dered a, 2470. Mu dt 0 ut off between the 
combination of improvement m the > nve, ' bed and LZtment, Chiefly owing to the 

embankments suitably placed, not on the banks of - , ar ities of t b e river. We had to keep in a little. 

[The witness applied for, and attained, tin, consent of the Commissioner , to he present while the 
following evidence was taken. J 

[Mu Manning, Mr. Price, Mr. Hdsmri, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Str.jpe were then called in.] 



Mr. James Price further examined. 



2471. The Chairman .— Before Mr. Manning pro- 
ceeds to sum up his evidence, I should like to ask you 
if you have anything to add to the evidence you gave 
on the former occasion 1 — I have nothing to add but a 
paper which I sent, with some sections or sizes of 
the Lower Barrow, to your secretary. I gave the 
dimensions of the river of the Lower Barrow for, I 
think, a length of 3f miles,— average sections showing 
the discharges ; and I also sent in a paper showing 
cross sections of the proposed embankments, and my 
mode of dealing with the work generally. I sent Mr. 
Abernethy that paper. 

2472. Mr. Abernethy .— In your former evidence you 
stated that you thought certain sections of the river at 
least could be improved by embankment %— Yes ; a 
great deal of them, accompanied by bank drains. 



2473. That is, by constructing embankments of very Mr. James 
loderate height,— not by the margin of the river, but 
sufficient distance from the margin of the river,— to 

rovide a sectional area for a flood-water channel?— 
r es • and I showed generally all that and a section ot 
he slide where the channel would be narrowed and 

2474. You have also shown here embankments on 

he margin of the river? — Yes. , f 

2475. What are the comparative advantages of the 
,wo svstems — of an embankment on the margin of the 
Lrmd an embankment a sufficient distance from 

die ins nic, so that you would have but a small head 
if water against those embankments 1— That would all 

Lend on the circumstances to bo determined a. I 
went along ; but, as far as I hove gone, themnbank- 
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Jm. 8, 1887. merits near the margin, 5 or 6 feet away, would give a 
Mr James sufficient section and a very small pressure — it may be, 

Price. 2 or 3 feet only. I do not think it would he necessary 

to go very far out, so that you would not have to take 
much land. 

2476. That is a question of sectional area? — That is 
a question of sectional area. I calculated that so that 
they would discharge the quantity of water, and I 
have shown the level of the flood-water on them. 

2477. Mr. Barry. — Are you aware whether the 
soil is suitable for making banks? — I know there is 
plenty of very excellent clay for making banks ; and, 
to show what has been done, there has been a long 
embankment made, similar to what I propose, above 
Baylough Bridge, for about a couple of miles. 

2478. The Chairman . — Has that been effectual? — 
Yes, it has. Of course no complete system of drainage 
has been carried out, but it has been effectual to a 
certain extent. 

2479. Do you know how long that has been in 
existence ? — It must be very old. There are trees and 
scrub growing on it ; and I propose to plant all my 
embankments with scrub or osiers, or things of that 
kind. 

2480. Does it appear to have received much damage 
from floods ? — I did not see any signs of damage, and 
I have walked along it. 

2481. Have you noticed whether it has been kept 
persistently in good repair? — I think it is in good 
repair. It does not show the slightest signs of breach 
— it is covered with thick 'grass and scrub, evidently a 
great many years old. 

2482. Mr. Barry . — Do you see any rat-holes or 
rabbit-holes? — No. There is plenty of clay in that 
district, — in fact, the Athy bricks, which are well 
known, are made out of the puddle clay in that dis- 
trict, and there is plenty of it. 

2483. The Chairman . — Have you turned your atten- 
tion to a combination (inasmuch as it seems almost 
impossible to expect £500,000 to be raised, which is 
the amount of the estimates of the engineers) of 
improvement of the river, and then embankments put 
sufiiciently far from the margin of the river to take 
the volume of water at the highest floods ? — That was 
the plan that I proposed — to combine the two. I have 
shown the gradients at the bottom in connection with 
those embankments. 

2484. Have you made an estimate as to the cost ? — 
It is a general estimate of £414,000. I gave that on 
the last occasion. 

2485. You do not get below that? — No. 

2486. Mr. Abernethy . — Was that for the whole 
river ? — Yes. I do not touch the Lower Barrow at all. 

2487. Then that is the river down to Athy? — Not 
below Athy at all. I do not consider it would be 
necessary. Then I should like to give in evidence 
this letter, which I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Commission : — “ In reference to a question asked of 
me by the Royal Commissioners on Saturday last as to 
the insufficiency of the Lower Barrow to pass floods, 
on referring to my notes I find two marked examples 
of its insufficiency, namely : between Bagenalstown and 
Finniscourt, a distance of 2| miles, the average sec- 
tion of the river can only pass a flow of 174,000 cubic 
feet per minute ; whereas the flow, if works are carried 
out as now proposed, would be 600,000 cubic feet per 
minute. Similarly, from Ballyallen Upper to Bally- 
allen Lower, 1^ miles, the average channel would only 
pass 330,000 cubic feet per minute ; but future flow 
would be 625,000 cubic feet per minute. Hence my 
opinion on the great risk of increasing the flow in 
normal floods.” It is insufficient at present. 

2488. Mr. Barry . — Does your estimate include the 
cost of dealing with the tributaries ? — Yes. 

2489. All of them ? — Yes ; but not entirely by 
embankments. 

2490. Of dealing with them? — Dealing with them 
a ll — a combination of the embankments and cuttings. 

I have given in that section a comparative estimate 
showing the quantity of earthwork in a cutting to 



effect the same object as would be done by the embank, 
ment, and I have shown the comparative rate per mile 
of saving by that. 

2491. May I ask what amount of data you had for 
forming the estimate — whether you had such an 
amount of data that you could make a trustworthy 
estimate of the whole operation ? — Yes generally, but 
I could not say it was sufficient for a very accurate 
estimate, but I have worked on the published plans 
which were appended to the report of Mr. Mannin" on 
the previous enquiry. 

2492. You have not taken any more sections or 
cross-sections of the river for the purpose of arriving at 
your estimate ? — No. I have examined portions of it • 
but it would be too much detail to examine every part! 

2493. Mr. Manning — [to Mr. Pnce\. — Do you pro- 
pose to drain the lands of the Upper Barrow by your 
scheme of embankment? — I do — partly banks and 
partly cuttings. 

2494. And therefore no floods will be retained on 
the lands, and the quantity of water at Athy would lie 
precisely the same as if that object was effected by 
deepening? — No; because my plan consists of three 
parts in order to meet that matter — the effect of 
increasing the floods. I admit that if I had no retain- 
ing reservoir, the quantity of water sent down by 
my plan would be the same exactly as by your plan ; 
but I proposed, in addition, to sacrifice 2000 acres of 
the flooded lands by embanking it round, and forming 
it into a reservoir, which would take a fourth part 
only of the flood for four days. 

2495. Do you state, in your evidence, that those 
reservoirs are to he constructed for the purpose of pro- 
viding for a discharge of 80,000 to 100,000 cubic feet, 
the amount by which you suppose the discharge of the 
Lower Barrow would be increased? — 80,000 cubic feet 
per minute is what I fix upon for four days. I say 
there is no flood, except a very abnormal one, which 
would exceed that. That is a fourth part of the 
flood. 

2496. Mr. Pirn. — What is the maximum amount of 
water you would propose, in your scheme, to pass 
through Athy? — 240,000 cubic feet per minute, except 
in a very abnormal flood, when it would rise to 
300,000. 

2497. Mr. Barry. — You have stated that you can 
drain the land behind the embankments to a sufficient 
depth for cultivation ; where will you have the orifice 
of the lowest one down the river ? — I could show it 
on the map. I would have it just at the step; 
wherever I put the bottom of the slide I put in my 
orifice always there. 

2498. Is it above or below Athy ? — Above Athy. 

2499. Can you tell us what the level of the flood 
line above the level of the land would be with embank- 
ments where the height would be greatest ? — I do not 
think in any case it would rise more than from 2 to 
3 feet. I have a certain number of 5-feet embank- 
ments and a certain number of 3-feet embankments, 
and, as far as I can see, 2 to 3 feet would be the 
highest it would ever rise against the embankments. 

2500. Supposing the level of the river water is 3 
feet above the level of the land immediately adjoining 
the spot under consideration, and you want to drain 
the land behind the embankment to a depth of 3 feet, 
the bottom of the lowland drain would have to be 6 
feet below the flood line at the very least? — It would. 

2501. And would that lowland drain have an 
outlet ? — Below the next slide. 

2502. Can you tell us how far that would be, 
supposing we take the portion of the river just above 
Bert Bridge? — It might be 3, 4, or 5 miles farther 
down. It might be longer. 

2503. Have you gone sufficiently into the proposal 
to be able to say precisely where those orifices would 
have to be ? — I think I could mark them all on the 
map. 

2504. Have you taken the levels ? — No; I have gone 
by the levels on the published maps. 

2505. Mr. Abernethy. — You state that the height of 
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the head of water would he 2 to 3 feet on those 

“’'S^Thtt^ouW be on the land between the 
embankments and the river edge 1— Yes. 

•">507 How long would the floods generally lie on 
the iand— an ordinary flood 1— An ordinary flood would 
i; e for months on the land m that district; other 
Hnorls coming on before it has time entirely to ran 
away with the bad channel. I should say for months 
together that land would be covered. 

°9508 Are you speaking of the river in its improved 

state 1 No ; I am speaking as it is now; in its 

improved state it would be only a few days 

2509. By a combination of removal of obstacles 
from the bed of the river, with embanking certain parts 
nf the river in the way you have suggested, how long 
would the floods lie on the land 2 or 3 feet deep on 
the margin of the river 1—1 should say hardly a week. 
2510 Would that very materially affect the lands 



behind the embankments 1— Not at all. It would be Jan. 8^8 
intercepted by a drain at a greater depth. It is quite Mr Jam( . s 
usual to have a 6-feet difference of level between 1>rice . 
the water in a canal and in the back drains. There 
is no trouble at all or any difficulty from any leakage 
taking place. . 

2511. You would not require any very great caie in 
the shape of clay puddling in constructing an embank- 
ment 4 or 5 feet high to stand the head of 2 or 3 teet f 
—No ■ any ordinary stuff rammed answers like any 
dam. Properly put together, the ordinary stuff you 
take out of that country would make as good a dam 
as is required. There is no necessity for puddling 
at all; very few of our canal banks are, and I Have 
had the charge of over 100 miles of canals, which are 
embanked for a considerable distance, for over twelve 
years, and hardly any of those banks are puddled 
even when of a greater height than that now pro- 
posed. 



Mr. Richard Hansard further examined. 



2512. The Chirman.—D o you wish to make an 
addition to your evidence 1 — I do. After the last 
meetin" of the Commission at which I was examined, 

I sent a paper to the secretary asking the permission 
of the Commission to allow it to be taken as part ot 
my evidence. It is but a short document, and with 
your permissionlwill read it:— “Dublin, December 6th, 
1886. Dear Sir,— River Barrow drainage— I shall 
feel obliged if the members of the Commission will 
allow me to supplement the evidence I gave on Saturday 
in the following particulars : — First, As to embanking 
the main channel, and draining the adjacent lowlands 
by back drains, relative to which some questions were 
asked by Mr. Abernethy. Although it is probable a 
more detailed examination of the entire area ot 
flooded lands may show that there are some few 
instances in which such drains may be employed with 
advantage, I believe that, owing to the configuration ot 
the "round and the absence of any sudden falls in the 
main river, which would admit of the water from the 
back drains being brought into its channel by gravita- 
tion, the relief to be obtained in this way would be ot 
a partial nature only. This will, I think, be apparent 
from an inspection of the longitudinal section of the 
proposed new channels on the Great and Little Barrow 
rivers on which my estimates are founded, and which 
I left'with you for the information of the Commission. 

It would entail either raising the river by means 
similar to the way in which the Lower Barrow 
has been raised for the purpose of navigation, or it 
would entail draining those lowlands by pumping. 
There would be no means of getting the water from 
the lowlands into the river unless an artificial tail is 

UC 2513. Mr. Abernethy. — That is on account of the 
small fall in the river 1— Yes ; on account of the small 

2514. Do you know the rivers in Bedfordshire and 
Lincolnshire 1—1 know a great many of them. 

2515. Do you know what the fall is per mile ! 

The river Witham and the rivers in the Fens I have 
some knowledge of. , , 

2516. Do you recollect the fall per mile 1—1 do not 

recollect it. , „ T , . ,, 

2517. It is very small, is it notl — It is very small, 
no doubt ; but then the lowlands are nearly all dramed 
by sluicing into the sea or by pumping. 

2518 That is not so in Lincolnshire, as far as I am 
aware 1 The river Witham is, I think, done m that 

2519. Do you think that the water lying on the 
land between the margin of the river and the embank- 
ment formed say 100 or 200 feet, as the case may be, 
from the margin of the river 2 to 3 feet deep for a 
period of a week would materially affect the lands 
outside the embankment 1 — It would prevent them 
being drained by gravitation until the flood tell. 

2520. Would a head of 2 feet of water on that 



margin of land on tho riyer afloat Am great extent of HnM" 4 
flat land behind the embankment 1 — It certain!} 

W °2521. In what way 1— Because the upland water 
would have no means of getting away. . . 

2522 I am speaking of the flood-water which is m 
the channel of the river 1— The flood-water comes down 
from the upland, and it would entail embanking the 
tributaries to something above flood level. 4 hen 
the flat area would remain to be dealt with. 

Then, secondly, as to the effect on the Lower Barrow 
river of the proposed drainage works above Athy. 

The channel of the Upper Barrow, about three miles 
above Athy, is now capable of discharging about 
120,000 cubic feet per minute without overflowing 
its banks; when flood has risen to a further height 
of three feet at the river’s edge, the volume of water 
passing down is about 200,000 cubic ^et, and heavy 
winter flood at Athy amounts to about 260,000 cubic 
feet per minute. The enlarged and improved outlet 
channel I propose would prevent water accumulating 
on the now flooded lands, and be capable of discharg- 
ing at Athy 320,000 cubic feet of water per minute ; 
this being in my judgment ample — the ^creased 
capacity of discharge would therefore be about 23 per 
cent. In other words, the same quantity of water now 
sent down past Athy in a little more than six c ays 
would in the future be sent down m about five claj s, 
and the volume of heavy winter floods be proportion- 
ately and temporarily increased during then- shorter 
continuance, but maximum flood at Athy would not be 
augmented— this is admitted by Mr. Trice, C.E., repre- 
senting the interests on Lower Barrow river. I do not see 
how the Barrow Navigation Company can be seriously 
prejudiced by the execution of the proposed works— it 
is the velocity of the current, and not the depth of 
water, affects their carrying trade, and m heavy floods 
the navigation is now from that cause practically 
stopped, as barges cannot, except at preclusive cost for 
homes, be hauled against the stream, and going down 
with the current, they become unmanageable, lhe 
mill -owners (whose mills are still working) on the 
Lower Barrow appeared to me more apprehensive ot 
iniury from loss of water in summer than from any 
temporary increase of water during flood in winter; 
some of the mills being provided with means of raising 
and altering the position of their wheels to meet 
changes of level of the water in the river. The mill- 
owners said the water was much more va uablc to 
them in summer than winter, although but little 
trouble seems to be thou token to I^kent rtsmete 
For instance, at the end of August 18M, *ow*ri« the 
termination of a long period of dry wither - 
periodically inundated lands were absolutely dry, and 
the river It its lowest, the quantity of water pa* img 
down at Bagenalstown tvas about 13,000 cubic teet I»r 
minute— of this, 10,500 cubic eet was 
the wheel of Mr. Crosthwartes mill, and 2500 cubic 
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Jan. 8, 1887. feet going to waste, escaping through the Navigation the river, or a short distance from the margin of the 

Mr. Richard C° m P an y’ s weir . works, and sluices, at a short distance river, and the flood stands, from 2 to 3 °feet high 

Hassard. above the lock and mill. At the same time at Athy, from the margin on the edge of the river and the 

the total quantity of water passing down the river was embankments, probably for a week ?— On the wash as 

about 7500 cubic feet per minute, the available fall for it is called. 

the wheel of Mr. Hannon’s mill there being 3 feet ; 2532. On the wash land. Is that found to affect 

but of this quantity 1500 cubic feet was going to the adjoining country? — The adjoining low coun try that 
waste, escaping through the loose stone causeway be- is behind is, for the most part, pumped. Take the river 
tween the weir and the mill, and conducting water to Nene from Peterborough. ■ 

it; at this time the mill being in want of water, and 2533. That is an exceptional case?— That is ern 
able to work short time only. Thirdly, as to the effect banked for a great distance, but the low lands do not 
of further flooding of the low lands adjacent to the drain into it, except by pumping, 
river, between Athy and Bagenalstown. The flooded 2534. I beg your pardon.— Or sluice-drained into 
lands on this portion of the river are very limited in the sea. 

extent, owing to the quick rise of the sides of the valley 2535. There are sluices into the sea at certain parts 
in which the nrer flows; and much of the flooding is of that river?— It is not drained into the elevated 
due to the insufficiency of the back drains where the watercourse. But in this case, owing to the absence 
river has been artificially raised for the purposes of the of fall, the river Barrow could not be drained in the 
navigation ; if these were enlarged and attended to, way that the Lincolnshire rivers are drained, 
it would, I believe, prevent any increase of flooding, 
beyond that which now occurs. No doubt some 
lengthening of weirs, providing them with sluices, and 
enlargement of, or rebuilding road bridges, would be 



2536. Where the river Barrow has very little fall, 
what difference is there between that river practically 
and the river Nene? — If you embanked the river 
Barrow, we will say from Monasterevan down to the 



desirable on the Lower Barrow between Athy and head navigation weir at Athy, and made back drains 
Bagenalstown ; below the Royal Oak Bridge there I for the whole length of river between Monasterevan 
think matters may be left as they are ; and as to and Athy on each side of the river, it is possible that 
enlargement of, or rebuilding bridges, originally con- might be done. 

structed of insufficient capacity, I think the counties 2537. What is the fall of the river between those 
should respectively contribute to the general improve- two points?— It would be making three watercourses 
ment by providing a large part of the cost. In con- instead of one. There is 20 feet fall in 17 miles 



elusion, I would remark, that I consider this work 
should be undertaken as a whole, and in a comprehen- 
sive manner taking in all the tributaries provided for 
in Mr. Manning’s Report. 

2523. I think the floods rise about three feet above 



That fall in a main river would do very w ell , 

2538. That is considerably more than the fall of 
the rivers in Lincolnshire?— Yes; but although that 
fall would do very well for a main river, it would be a 
very small fall for a back drain ; in a main river a fall 



the usual level— above the present hank 1 — When the of 1 foot in a mile would do. 

flood has risen to 3 feet above the bank, the river 2539. Of course there are hundreds of miles of 
^o, 11 ^ 200 ! 000 cubic feet, but the embanked rivers in England and in Holland and 
France in the way I have suggested. Are the back 



floods rise higher than that. 

2524. That is, the extreme floods? — Yes. 

2525. What would be the extreme flood above that? 
— The flood mark is on the sections, I should think ; 
probably in places 5 feet at the river’s edge, where 
the flooded land extends a long way back. 



drains necessary in those cases to the extent that you 
speak of ? — Yes, unless you pump into the river. 

2540. Can you point out to me where pumping 
takes place, say, for instance, in the course of the 
Nene ?— -I do not recollect at this moment, but the 



Ofcofl a. i 4.1. ii . ■ — „ ulus moment, out 

. A . then the current is so great that the whole country there is covered with pumping engin 
ravigafcum 1S T y 18 locally stopped. 2541. Are you not aware that the pumping engines 

Theie was a return sent in to the other Commission, of are for the purpose of emptying the cross drains for the 
the number of days m each year between 1871 and the ordinary rainfall?- Certainly. The river Nene is 
•fti? ° n f i he /' Vere . sto Pped by flood. That is embanked, and other rivers are embanked, to cany off 
in the report of hat Commission. the water from the uplands, so as not to let it spread 

Jo2i. Supposing it rises three feet, —that is, the over the lowlands. 

S hank, -and supposing an 2542. The country being flat, and the rainfall 

embankment 5 feet high were constructed a certain heavy, and there being no fall in the cross drains 
anv^ffir^Uv I?, e ,v? arg t m of tho i' lvur — \ voald there be across the country, are you not aware that pumping is 
’ i ^ l ? TA tmg that flood-water from going absolutely necessary in that case ?— Pumping is abso- 
over the land behind the embankment and the adjoin- lutely necessary of course to create a fall * 

N °' In P laces that ™%ht be tried in 2543. But as regards the main channel of the river, 
rtlif f PP i r ww’ P ° S ?i bl 7 lfc mi S ht d <>. hut the embankments formed a short distance from the 
•SfiSSi ■ • « t , lafc C( ? u d he carried without margin are capable of discharging the floods?— Yes— 

artificially raising the channel of the river, is, in my the floods from the uplands. 

°^2528' m 7 pr m • 2544. The floods altogether ? — But then the adjoin- 

the St , Uched “S flafc land — the marsh land-is drained differently ; 

f P , ^ t tD e ll ,n g orifices for the back drams the water is either pumped into the elevated water- 

» discharged.^ directly tliongh 

"*«• That is the ordinary rainfall of thecountry; 

’ a, th t , your . impression?— Without it being a continuously level country, pumpin" is 

could not be done There may be a few cases where flooded land dry. 6 

be “ 8e ™ ral ,Ule ' * mmId not *»• Barr.j—jy o you to, {be Kiddle Level 

2530 Mi Ahnupihv Tn +Rn r , , . at all in Lincolnshire ? — No, I do not. Cowbit Wash 

l i j Abemefoy.—In the case of the rivers m is one of the instances you speak of. 

England and Holland, and in many parts of France— 2547. Mr. Ahrmthy.—li the Middle Leyel a lame 
for example, yon hare mentioned the Witham in Lin- portion of the land is considerably below the level of 
eolnshire is there any difficulty found in getting rid the river embankment 1— The river is raised consider 
of the water from the land behind the embankments 1 ably above the surface of the country 
—The lowland water is either taken by sluices or ■ '2548. And in many cases the pumphw is necessarv 

P To31 ’ 5 t “ “ nS8 <l l ' en oe 1— ' Yes, almost all the towlands theS 

tinS fm a^t SJk" S eilh " b? air “ t i “ t0 
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2549. The rivers do not drain the adjoining country 
in suc h cases. They run between hanks 1 — They take 
off the water from the uplands, and prevent it spread- 
ing over the Fen country. 

2550. Mr. Price — (to Mr. Hassard ). — is not the 
fall shown on the plans above Monasterevan, where 
there are some very heavy cuttings indeed, a fall of 
2-70 in the mile. Do not you consider that quite an 
unnecessary fall, and one that is liable to carry down 
flood ? I have only a fall of 1 foot per mile in my 
own channel at Lough Erne. — That is for 600,000 
cubic feet per minute, and the case is quite different. 

2551- I have calculated what a fall of 1 foot per 
mile would give for that, and I consider it gives 
sufficient to carry off the water ; and there is a fall of 
2 7 per mile higher up. Higher up there is a fall of 
4 feet per mile, which I consider is certain to cut 



away the banks. Then there is 2 -40, and 3 feet, and J 
4 feet per mile.— The quantity of water is very much M 

2552. Then on the other channel of the river, 

which is a very important one, there is considerable 
fall There is a fall of 2T3 per mile, which I con- 
sider too much, and 3 feet per mile, which I consider 
too much ; and then there is a fall of 1 ’30 per mile.— — 
That particular section you are looking at is all 
through hard, stony day, and will stand a much 
greater fall. . , ,, , T 

2553. Mr. Price .— It is on that account that 1 
should like to reduce the cutting, and give a less fall. 

I propose, in addition to the embankments, to clean 
the river all through, and cut it and make it better 
than it is at present. 



Mr. William Lewis further examined 



2554. The Chairman . — Do you wish to add any- 
thin" to your evidenced — In accordance with Mr. 
■Vbemethy’s request at the last meeting, I have fur- 
nished a list of the different discharges to the 
secretary. 

2555. You desire that to be put on the Minutes as 
your evidence to-day 1 — Yes. 

The following document was handed in : 

River Barrow. 



43 Dame Street, Dublin, 

8th December 1886. 

S. E. Spring Rice, Esq., 

Secretary, Royal Commission 

Irish Public Works, Dublin. 
giBj — In accordance with the wish of Mr. Aber- 
liethy, we beg herewith to forward to you a statement 
of the sectional areas of the proposed improvement of 
the different reaches, and calculations of the discharge 
of flood-waters computed for the new cuts we propose, 
which we consider would provide, along with the 
present capacity of the existing river, sufficient 
facilities for storage and discharge in maximum floods. 
We consider that the removal of the shoals and 
obstructions that exist in the river would of them- 
selves, independent of the new works, prove of vast 
benefit to the district ; our scheme proposes consider- 
ably more than this, and, we believe, removes for a 
comparatively small outlay the injuries complained of. 
As shown by the estimate handed in on last 
Saturday, we propose sinking and scouring the 
leading tributaries towards their junction with the 
main river in the manner explained, and as shown 
upon the large diagram, which, in connection with 
the lowering of the level of the waters in the main 



river, will relieve the flooded lands along their feWillta 

ljdl R may be of interest to the Commissioners, if we 
mention that in the course of the lengthened local 
investigations we made, and at the numerous repre- 
sentative public meetings at which we submitted our 
plans, we found an expressed willingness to bear a 
moderate tax for the work, and that the principle of 
an area for taxation, extended beyond that immediately 
flooded, was accepted by Poor Law Guardians repre- 
senting outlying localities. We would refer the Com- 
missioners to the resolutions that were passed in 
support of our scheme, as bearing out this opinion, 
and to the numerously-signed memorials containing 
signatures from all classes and interests, fully express- 
ing the belief of those locally interested, that a 
modified scheme is upon the whole the most desirable 
to have carried out at present.— We remain, sir, your 
obedient servants, 

(Signed) William Lewis, 1 Civil Engineers. 

W. ,T. Strype. I 



W. J. Strype, 

River Barrow. 

Calculations of Discharge per Cubic Foot per Minute. 

Proposed new cuts from Mountmellick : 

Upper section to Garryliinch. • • 3000 



13.000 

23.000 

63.000 
103,000 



Garryhinch to Portarlington, . 

Portarlington to Monasterevan, 

Monasterevan to Dunrally, 

Dunrally to Athy, . 

Note . — Quantity by facility of discharge afforded to 
large storage capacity of part of present river by pro- 
posed excavations, to be added to above computation. 



Mr. Robert Manning ) further examined. 



2556. The Chairman .— We shall be glad to hear 
any addition you have to make to your evidence. — I 
have carefully read over the evidence of Messrs. 
Hassard, Strype, Lewis, and Price, and I will apply 
myself now to giving my opinion, for what it is worth, 
upon several questions that arise out of that evidence. 
The first is the quantity of water to be discharged 
Mr. Hassard estimates the quantity to be discharged, 
exclusive of extraordinary floods, to be 320,000 cubic 
feet per minute. Now, at page 2 of my report in 
reference to Lord Castletown’s Commission, I say : 

“ On full consideration of all the facts stated, I am of 
opinion that the greatest flood which may be expected 
to pass Athy Bridge will never exceed 400,000 cubic 
feet per minute ; and, indeed, if extraordinary floods, 
which take place rarely and at long intervals, be 
excluded, a great winter flood will not exceed 350,000 
cubic feet per minute.” But again, at page 20 of the 
evidence before that Commission, on being cross- 
examined as to the quantity, at Question 347, 1 say : 
“It is very likely that the discharge will not be more 



than 350,000 cubic feet per minute. If it was a matter Mr. Kobert 

of money, not to stop the drainage from gomg on -I Manmng. 

would not object to take the discharge of the Bairow 

district at Atiiy at 300,000 cubic feet per minute that 

is, if it was a question of whether the works would go 

on or not. I would say, take it at 300,000 cubic feet 

per minute, but remember what I have told you of 

these extraordinary floods.” Therefore Mr. Hassard 

and I quite agree-in fact, I am under him : instead 

of 320,000, it is 300,000. At any rate, we materially 

agree, and it is now a matter of mere prudence as to 

what you will have. Will you be certain not to be 

flooded or will you consent to be flooded when the 

£har’"e is over 320,000 cubic feet in a minute. 

Now I °find that that 320,000 cubic feet 
is -80 cubic feet per acre pcrminute lt-stoDe 
observed that on September 29th at . Athy the ^flood 
amounted to Ml eobio feet per ‘ 1s83 

highest flood ™ in January or February WM. 

Therefore, taking the facts that are stated a p 0 > 

and subsequently by me, whoever settles what water 
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Jan. 8 , 1887 . to be discharged, must do so with those facts before 

Mr Robert ^ iem - 

Manning. Mr. Hassard. — The flood of September 1879 was the 

highest flood. 

2557. Mr. Abernathy — [to Mr. Hassard]. — What was 
the discharge per minute during that flood? — From the 
levels that were pointed out to me at Athy to which 
the flood rose, and the measurements I took there 
myself, there must have been nearly 385,000 cubic feet 
per minute passing down that day, but that was due to 
a rainfall of 2 - 95 inches a day or two previously — 
an extraordinary rainfall. It was 2 - 92 at Portarlington ; 
that was in the centre of the drainage area, and the 
quantity of water exactly that was passing down was 
385,660 cubic feet per minute, which I called in round 
numbers 400,000 cubic feet. 

2558. Mr. Manning. — I may say that I have had a 
good deal of experience, having been for nearly forty 
years altogether employed in the drainage of Ireland, and 
having been in the service of the Government for 
more than half that time. There are many complaints 
made against us for want of knowledge, but of all the 
complaints there was never one complaint of our ever 
having made a channel too large. That was a thing 
that was never complained of at all. It was never 
complained that the works executed by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works were larger than were neces- 
sary, and I can only say that I have not changed my 
manner of designing river channels during that time. I 
may mention again, as a further caution, that probably 
the flattest district in Ireland is the Suck at Ballinasloe, 
which I think the Commissioners have seen. The 
area of it is about 395,000 acres, I think. The level 
of the watershed line is about an average of 400, and 
the outlet is 120 above Ordnance datum. Now that 
is a very flat district in the middle of the central limestone 
plain of Ireland. I have here with me an observation 
of floods made last October by Mr. Coddington, and 
his observation then was 309,600 cubic feet per minute 
or -85 per acre about upon the catchment. That was 
not a maximum flood, but a flood which occurred on 
the 19th October. Now the next thing to be con- 
sidered is the size of channel. In my report I entered 
shortly into the theory of calculating discharge, and I 
now tell the Commission that, although the manner in 
which the discharge is calculated is practically true, 
still there are facts connected with hydraulics that 
would make the practical engineer very cautious. For 
example, about twenty years ago, or a little more, it 
was considered that whether the surface of the bed 
of a river were smooth or whether it was wrinkled, 
as they called it, it made no difference; whether 
the channel was of glass or tin, or earth or stone, it 
made no difference. That was disproved about twenty 
years ago, and not to weary you with the different par- 
ticulars, I will give you two or three. One was a 
channel in earth, with muddy bottom and sides, and the 
discharge of that was 174 ; and one of the same size in 
every respect, but with a stony bottom, was only 100. 

2559. Mr. Barry. — Do you know what the size of 
the channel was ? — I do. I did not like to bring the 
large book down, but it was one of the channels from 
the Canal of Burgundy. To pass over other examples, I 
may go to a very exact experiment made by Monsieur 
Bazin. He got one channel which was coated with 
pure cement, another channel which was coated with 
cement mixed with one-third of the finest silicious sand, 
and they found that that little difference in construc- 
tion made a difference of 10 per cent, in the discharge. 

2560. The Chairman. — In favour of which? — 
In favour of the smooth channel. I mention that 
as a circumstance not for the purpose of parading 
my reading at all, but to show you how an engineer 
who makes himself responsible for the correctness 
of his calculations should be very careful not to 
wire-draw his theory, but he must give some margin. 
It is the fashion with engineers in other branches of the 
profession, except hydraulics. An engineer will not be 
content to take less than four to six times the strength 
of his iron ; and so cautious are they that they will 



take a piece of the bar that they are going to use cut 
it off and test it, so that there shall not be any differ- 
ence between one bar and another. In the same way 
if we use wood, we are not content with less than 
ten times the breaking weight ; but here it is expected 
that a water engineer must be exact. Now, that 
being the case, I think that I did wisely, although I 
thought that 350,000 would make me pretty secure 
to make a channel capable of discharging 400,000. 
Now the next question is with regard to the increase 
of floods in the lower district. Mr. Hassard is, as I 
have shown you, agreed with me pretty nearly as to 
the maximum quantity, and that the same maximum 
will occur before as well as after the works if they are 
executed. That being the case, we will see what the 
effect will be when the channel arrives at the maximum. 
If the channel was at the maximum now, the quantity 
of water to be discharged, or the work to be done by 
the unimproved river below Athy, would be the natural 
discharge of the river and its tributaries plus the water 
upon the flooded lands. If we take a similar maximum 
after the improvement of the river, the work to be done 
after the maximum will bo the natural flow of the 
river and the tributaries alone without the water on 
the flooded lands, and therefore in the new state of 
things there will be a less quantity of water during the 
fall of a flood in the Lower Barrow. But then it is only 
right that we should take the rise of the flood as well 
when the stream is rising from its ordinary state to 
its maximum. There is no question at all that the 
quantity of water that remains on the land, and is not 
discharged, will lessen the discharge up to the maxi- 
mum ; and we now have it that on the fall of a flood 
we should be sending less water down the Lower 
Barrow ; and on a rise of the flood we should be send- 
ing more by the works. As to the quantity, I cannot 
say one word about that. I should require a great 
deal of calculation and experiment to say what that 
difference would be, but it would be very small. Now 
the next thing I wish to refer to before I get rid of the 
discharge is to a not unnatural opinion which has been 
entertained by many people, engineers amongst the 
rest, and it is this, that it stands as a matter of 
reason that if you flood lands you do not send down 
the water, and that therefore there will be a great 
practical difference in the discharge sent down. With 
regard to that, I beg to refer you to a book published 
by the American Government, with reference to the 
survey of the Mississippi. The reporters were engineers 
who were employed, Messrs. Humphreys and Abbott, 
and the book was published in Philadelphia in the 
year 1861. At page 88 they say, “The floods of the 
Mississippi are produced by water which does not go into 
the swamps at all,” — there are very large swamps on 
the Mississippi, and they have they what call levees or 
embankments, — “but which descends through the main 
channel of the river, aided by the discharge received 
by the tributaries on the way. The height of the 
flood at any point depends on the volume by the river 
and its tributaries, and not by the discharge from the 
swamps; but after the river has attained its height 
the supply is kept up, and the duration of the flood 
prolonged by the subsequent discharge from the 
swamps. Formerly, even as recently as 1850, the 
Mississippi began to pour into the swamps when fully 
10 feet below high water. This water filled up the 
bottom lands, and passed through the innumerable 
drains to Yazoo river, causing it to discharge uniformly 
a great volume of water back into the Mississippi, even 
at the top of highest floods.” Then at page 354, after 
discussing experiments, the statement is made : “These 
swamps exercise no influence on maximum discharge.” 
I may state, while we are on the Mississippi, that 
the discharge of the Mississippi may be taken at 
about 80 to 90 million cubic feet per minute — about 
60 times greater than the Shannon and 220 times 
greater than the Barrow. 

2561. I suppose you are aware it only occurs at one 
season of the year, when the water comes down the 
Missouri and the Mississippi together from the Rocky 
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Mountains 1— Yes. It is characteristic of all large rivers 
tha t sudden floods altogether cease. In the Ganges 
Su'd the Mississippi, and other large rivers, there is a 
gradual swell from one time of the year to the other. 

° 9562. Are you aware of what they call the June 
freshets in the Mississippi 1— Yes, the rises are very 
„ re at there, and, in fact, the hydraulics of the Missis- 
siDni have been a source of discussion for more than 
iliirtv or forty years amongst a number of people. 

Mr. Hades is the gentleman who is acting there 

n °2563. I am not wrong, I think, in saying it occa- 
sionally rises 60 feet ?— I think that is so. I forgot 

*2564:. I speak from personal experience. I have 
seen it rise 60 feet. Can you give any history of what 
effect what are called the levees in America, or, m 
other words, the embankments on the Mississippi have 

tad on the adjoining land extending over n^ona ot 

acres and the length of those embankments 1—1 could 
not do so now ; but my principal object m investiga- 
ting the matter was to see what effect the flooding of 
lands along a river would have upon the maximum 
discharge. They say here it has no practical effect. 

In one case, where a levee had been broken and the 
lauds flooded, they were enabled to make a comparison, 
and I think in that case it was some 8 or 10 per cent, 
difference in favour of the embanked lands. 

2565 Mr. Aberneihy.— What was the general level 
of the swamp lands below the ordinary surface of the 
Mississippi ? — I am afraid to tell you. I am afraid I 
should say too much ; but here it is actually stated. 

In what I have quoted, they say that the Mississippi 
begins to pour into the swamps when fully 10 feet 
below high water. The depth in the swamps would 
be 10 feet in that particular place I speak of. 

2566. By no possibility could the water from the 
swamps enter the floods in that easel— No. We now 
come to the material part of the case— the estimate. 
Mr. Hassard has been good enough to agree with me 
in all my calculations of quantities. He also agrees 
with me as to the quantity of water that must be dis- 
charged : but he disagrees with me— and far be it from 
me to say anything in that respect— as to the prices. 
His estimate is £550,000, or say 18 per cent, 
over my estimate, which is £475,000. That differ- 
ence is principally caused by the increase m price. 
My prices were founded upon the actual cost of « 
number of drainages in Ireland recently made, but 
there has been a great variation and fluctuation of 
prices of late years. Now they are beginning to go 
down again in Ireland-the price of labour is, accord- 
ing to my experience. I have included, which probably 
Mr. Hassard did not notice m my F ices > 
sent in a schedule, no less a sum than £23,384 lor 
unwatering. . , ,, . 

Mr. Hassard. — Unwatering was included m the 
prices I sent in. T . , , 

Mr. Manning. — Exactly, and therefore I wish to 
explain that the prices Mr. Hassard sent in and the 
prices that I sent in, if taken and compared with each 
other, would appear to have a greater difference than 
does actually exist. I had put the unwatermg as a 

,C1 Mr. Hassard. — The prices that I adopted were the 
prices for which I had constructed works myself m 
the same locality, Ratliangan. . 

Mr. Manning. — -Was it the fact that the work you 
constructed was the finishing up of the bottom, for 
which a large price was paid? 

Mr. Hassard. — A portion. 

Mr. Manning. — Most of it. 

Mr. Hassard. — No, a portion of it only. 

.Mr. Manning. — But it was an enhanced value i 

Mr. Hassard. — No, I think a fair value. 

Mr. Manning. — Now, as Mr. Hassard proposes only 
to discharge 25 per cent, less than I stated that 1 
provided for, it would be natural that his estimate 
should be rather decreased, as he has to do 25 per cent, 
less work, and as he has taken my quantities to be 



exact, which are 25 per cent, too much, it would seem 

to be natural that he should make some deduction, as Ml . Kobert 

he is only to dischage 320,000 cubic feet in a minute. Manning. 

It would not be entirely to the amount of 25 per cent 

because there would be general charges of different 

kinds that would have to be provided for, whether or 

no but if you take half of that, say 12£ per cent., Mr. 

Hassard’s estimate should amount to £481 000, mine 
amounting to £475,000. I do not think I have any 
more to say on that subject. r „ ,, 

2567. Mr. Barry— l gather this, that Mr. Hassard s 
estimate, you think, would be the same as yours if the 
dimensions were reduced? — Yes, very nearly. 

2568. Mr. Abernethy.— You assumed a maximum 
discharge?- 1 assumed a maximum discharge. 1 
assumed 400,000, and I say it would be safe to do 
that, although 350,000 might be sufficient. 

2569. Have you any record of how many floods 
attained the discharge of 400,000 ?-There is no record 
of any flood in the Barrow except the flood measured 
by Mr. Hassard, which amounted to 400,000. 

2570. [To Mr. Hassard.]— How often did that occur i 
—There is something in this report of mine which may 
throw some light upon it. The Brosna district has 
been drained about thirty years. 

2571. We are speaking of the Barrow?— The Brosna 
adjoins it, and it is similar in all conditions of the 
drainage area as regards elevation, and as regards 
mineral formation, and for thirty years the maximum 
discharge from the Brosna district was 267,477 cubic 
feet per minute, or -932 cubic feet per acre per minute. 
Thatoccurred on the 7th January 1851, there having 
been a rainfall of '88 of an inch on the previous day 
Then the next greatest flood / llschar g es 0 ^ V n e n J“'V^ 
follows:— In the year 1852 there was 238,000 cubic 
feet per minute, equal to '834 cubic feet per _acrc > per 
minute: in 1876 there was a discharge of 701 cubic 
feet per acre per minute; in 1877 there was a dis- 
charge of -80, and in a second flood of that year 75. 

So that in thirty years after the completion of these 
drainage works a discharge of '80 cubic feet per acre 
per minute occurred three times only; that on two out 
of the three occasions the excess was very slight, and 
in twenty-five consecutive years, that is, from 18o3 to 
1877' - 80 was not exceeded. That district adjoins 
that of the Barrow, and is similar in all conditions as 
regards geological formation and elevation and rainfall 
but the drainage area is only 285,000 acres, as against 
400,000 in the Barrow. ,. 

Mr. Manning. — I think that leaves little doubt that 
the amount of Mr. Hassard’s estimate should be 
lowered. I think that is a proof, if y° u are 
of all these things. Then, with regard to Mr. Pncc s 
reservoirs, I think I have read sufficient about the 
Mississippi swamps to show you what little effect 
reservoirs have. . _ 

2572. Mr. Abernethy.— The case of a rive g 
3 to 4 feet, and the case of a river rising 60 feet are 
not parallel cases. You cannot compare one mth the 
other.— Mr. Price proposes to convert 2000 acres of 
flooded lands into a reservoir, so as to reduce the 
maximum floods by 80,000 cubic feet per minute, for 
the benefit of the Lower Barrow. He stares that 
£220,000 could be spent on the Lower Barrow, and 
I understood that he says that would be spent 
exclusive of any works he proposes for the Upper 

Ba Mj W price.— Allow me to correct that. It is only 
to be spent in case the plan I advocate is not carried 
out. It is not to be spent in case the plan I advocate 

1S ^Lr^Manning . — There is nothing to be spent? 

S-watta, it will b. otvioiis, if tvate wera ptavaxtal 
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Jan . 8 , 1 887 . from spreading over the flooded lands and sent down 
Mr. Robert the r * ver m addition to the maximum quantity its 

Maturing. channel is now capable of discharging, that floods 

at Athy would to that extent he increased, and the 
duration of the flood would be proportionately les- 
sened ; and I am of opinion that very heavy floods, 
lasting in the upper district after the completion of 
the drainage works four or five days, would no doubt 
be increased in volume at Athy by from 80,000 to 
100,000 cubic feet of water per minute, which would 
then be sent into the Lower Barrow as part of a flood, 
instead of as now being passed down in smaller volume, 
and for a longer period of time in the latter part of a 
flood, or during its subsidence.” That exactly agrees 
with what I have stated. 

Mr. Hassard. — That is, as Mr. Manning said, that 
the early part of the flood would be increased. 

Mr. Price. — It says that there would be more than 
the maximum flood in the Lower Barrow, and it would 
be increased by these works because it could not 
spread over this land. 

Mr. Hassard. — Rot maximum flood. Ordinary 
heavy flood. 

Mr. Price. — That is quite sufficient for me — the 
very heavy floods : — “ I am of opinion that very heavy 
floods, lasting in the upper district after the comple- 
tion of the drainage works four or five days, 
would no doubt be increased in volume at Athy by 
from 80,000 to 100,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute.” Row, Mr. Hassard exactly agrees with me, 
and I claim him on my side on the question that it 
would increase the maximum flood. 

Mr. Manning. — I merely mention, with regard to 
Mr. Price’s evidence, that, while I say at the most 
there would be 400,000 cubic feet in a minute, and 
Mr. Hassard says 320,000, Mr. Price puts it down at 
240,000. I merely mention the facts, and do not 
make any argument whatsoever upon it. 

Mr. Price. — I merely take 80,000 off. I agree 
with Mr. Hassard as to the flood of 320,000, but I 
pond 80,000. 

Mr. Abernethy. — Your reservoir accounts for the 
difference. 

Mr. Price. — Exactly. 

Mr. Manning. — I go then to Messrs. Strype and 
Lewis. I do not think it will be necessary for me to 
do more than describe what they propose. The esti- 
mated maximum flood is at the rate of 515,000 cubic 
feet per minute, which they propose to discharge in 
five days at the rate of 103,000 cubic feet per minute, 
at a cost of £152,000. Mr. Hassard states that the 
river is capable, in its present state, of discharging 
120,000 cubic feet per minute without flooding the 
lands, and that does not seem to agree with Messrs. 
Lewis and Strype. But I must beg to state that 
floods in large districts do not depend on a single 
day’s rain — by no means. I beg to refer you to my 
report upon the drainage and navigation of the Lough 
Reagh district, at page 3 “ In all districts, great or 

small, there are two principal causes of flooding — one 
a large rainfall, and the other the insufficiency of the 
river channels to discharge it at a low level. In small 
districts the maximum discharge will depend on the 
rainfall of a single day, or indeed of an hour. In 
large districts it will depend upon that of a month, or, 
in some cases, several months. So far as I have been 
able to investigate the laws of the discharge of the 
Lough Reagh district, the maximum will usually take 
place in the month of February, and will depend upon 
the rainfall of the two previous months. In the pre- 
sent state of the district, seven inches of rain falling in 
two winter months (when there is little or no evapo- 
ration) will produce a discharge which -will partially 
flood the lands ? I merely mention that to show that 
I do not agree with Messrs. Strype and Lewis in the 
method of calculating their maximum. I may say 
that they do not propose to drain the tributaries 
except to a certain extent, but to make them pay a sort 
of an outfall tax. The only other observation I will 
make is with regard to the mills. In their report, 



which has been handed in, they deprecate the destruc- 
tion of mill power, and in the fourth paragraph they 
say : — “ Of the formidable impediments, the removal 
of the shoals and shallows is not attended with other 
than engineering difficulties, but, as regards the ob- 
structions by the mill weirs, other important considera- 
tions and vested interests are involved, the rough and 
ready way being to remove these weirs entirely and 
compensate the mill-owners for the loss of water power. ' 
You will excuse me for saying that, if that is intended 
to represent the modus operandi of myself or of the 
Board I serve, that has not been the rough and ready 
way of proceeding. I beg to refer to a paper which I 
had the honour of reading before the Institute of Civil 
Engineem of London twenty years ago upon “The 
flow of water off the ground.” At page 9 of that 
paper, I say, talking of the supply of water to towns : 
— “The subject has hitherto been discussed only in 
relation to the economical supply of towns, but the 
consideration of the relative interests of the water 
companies and of the mill-owners must not be lost 
sight of. At first it may not be easy to perceive how 
injustice can arise by the purchase of water power, if, 
as is often the case, both the companies and the owners 
gain the former by paying, and the latter by receiving 
double its value. Yet the engineer should never 
forget that his especial province is to improve noth as 
little incidental injury as possible. It is, therefore, 
clear that he should always economize useless or in- 
jurious floods, if by pursuing that course he can obtain 
his object at the same cost as by the destruction of 
mill power. The question of water power is, however 
of too great importance to allow of its being treated in 
a satisfactory manner in the present paper. It is one 
which is daily claiming more attention, and it suggests 
the inquiry whether the principle of economy in ex- 
penditure for providing a town supply should so far 
prevail as to induce an injurious interference with the 
natural regimen of rivers and the destruction by in- 
stalments of the whole water power of the country. 
Indications were not wanting, in the last session of 
Parliament, which would lead to the belief that the 
Legislature would eventually greatly restrict, if not 
entirely prevent, such injudicious interference with 
rivers.” I merely mention that to show that I do not 
want to destroy mills, nor is it necessary, nor do the 
Board which I have the honour to serve. 

2573. Mr. Abernethy . — Rot necessarily for drains 
or navigation. That is applied to the supply of water 
to towns, and the question there is whether the 
interests of the mill-owners or the supply of water to 
the population is paramount. — The question here was 
this, that when you had your choice of purchasing a 
mill up or of allowing the machinery of that mill 
water, if j r ou could do it at the same cost the proper 
thing to do is to keep the mill there. 

Mr. Strype . — Might I make an observation on the 
remarks of Mr. Manning on our modified scheme 1 I 
am anxious, in the first place, to correct any impres- 
sion you might have in your minds as regards the use 
of the words “ rough and ready.” We applied them 
to the removal of the weirs. It was no use to compare 
what we suggested with what Mr. Manning proposed 
in his report to the Commissioners. In fact, Mr. 
Manning’s report to the Commissioners disproves that, 
because he proposed himself to employ sluices; but 
the observation was put in there merely as a general 
observation as to the general policy to apply to such 
cases. Rather than adopt the rough and ready way, 
we could by the expedient of removable sluices accom- 
plish the same ends and still preserve the water power. 
As regards the other points upon the question of the 
discharge which our channel will give, and which we 
estimate at 103,000 cubic feet per minute, we have 
considered that we have the discharge of the river 
itself, which Mr. Hassard states is now equal to 

120.000 cubic feet per minute to our credit in addition 
to the 103,000 cubic feet per minute, and that our cut 
with smaller dimensions will enable us to discharge 

223.000 cubic feet per minute. Looking at the matter 
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from a commercial point of view we contend that our portion of the river bed dry and I had only 100 000 JaruS^ 1887^ 
scheme, at a cost of £153,000, gives very great value cubic yards to take out of it, the relative cost of doing ^ Robert 

to the upper district and discharges that large quantity, that would be much greater than if I had .£0,000, Maiming. 

I may mention that the prices we have put down are because I had gone to the expense of making these 

nther more liberal to the different items than any- dams. . , . „ 

thin" that has been put forward in the other pro- 2583. That is obvious. Supposing that there are 
tm .° 1 heavy floods take place while your darns are across the 

Lewis and Strype's paper led of the river 1-Well, it has often occurred to me; 



“We have calculated upon providing a 
trea to discharge winter flood-waters at the 



and they have been often carried away. 

2584. Mr. Barry. — Then, if you were limited to 



rate of 103,000 cubic feet per minute, the velocity £300,000, would you advise that the main river should 
Averaging 168 feet per minute.” Then a little higher be accommodated for discharging perhaps Mr Hassard s 
up they say they propose the new channel to be 60 calculation of discharge, or would you reduce that 
fe P et wide It the 7 base Now such a channel as that quantity of discharge below Mr. Hassard s calculation, 
certainly would not discharge the 103,000 plus the and spread the money over the whole district ?-No. 

1 on 000 I would reduce my discharge, as I stated, to about 

Mt. Abermthy. — That is a matter of calculation. 300,000 cubic feet m a mniute. That is what I would 
2574. Mr. Barry . — Supposing that monetary con- attempt to reach with ±300,000. ... . ■ 

siderations obliged you to limit your expenditure on 2585. And you would talce that as the startmg- 
the river Barrow to soy £250,000 or £300,000, would pointl—I would as far as I could, but to enable me 
it be your opinion that such a sum of money could he to make such a design I should be formed as to 
spent with advantage to the district 1-Yes, certainly, whether there was a condition that it should be a 
but it should be on a clear understanding that I, as an paymg design ; because that would influence me very 

ySw th ° d ”“ S ” ° f “* a heavy 

h °i?575. The Chairman *— A oidinary floodsl-Oh flood took place during the time you were consWiug 
yes ■ hut I cannot tell when there may be an extra- dams across the nver, it probably might cany them 

°1S7 “ ^“uTSi able to tell us "SsLLh a contingency as that woidd render the 
what quantity of cubic feet could be discharged and ultimate cost of the work somewhat uncertain 1-Yes , 
provided for by an expenditure of £250,000 1— Not almost ah drainage estimates have been exceeded, 
at mesent I think foi £300,000 you might make a 2588. If it was found practicable, and would effect 
design which would discharge ordinary winter floods, its purpose, in some sections of 

but would be liable to be flooded every winter and at small earthwork embankments a short distance from 



IS? SS 4 AGISTS able to tell us "«ch a contingency as that would render the 
what quantity of cubic feet could be discharged and nltimate cost of the work somewhat uncertain 1-Yes , 
provided for by on expenditure of £250,000 1— Not almost ah drainage estimates have been exceeded, 
at mesent I think foi £300,000 you might make a 2588. If it was found piact.cahle, and would effect 
design which would discharge ordinary winter floods, its purpose, in some sections of the nver 
hut would be liable to be flooded every winter and at small earthwork embankments a short d.stence tarn 
every time in the year on occasions. Om ls n0 . I “ 1[ . ™ ^ Sg 

2577 T)o you think you would avoid summer floods workl — No, there would be no risk m cons 8 

by such an expenditure !— Yes, I think it is likely, embankments, but you commence with the assumption 
but the most destructive floods in this country are the thatfte „ conclusion, 

“"«8. In the hay time 1-In the ha, time ; and when a system has been carried out extensively for a 
they are very nearly as large as winter floods, some- long period of years and has been found successful 
they are very neauy as large .an you tell me when and where such a work 

2579 Kb A5elwf%.-How often are they larger! has failed t-I had hoped that I should not have any 
-I could not tell that, but I have seen autumn floods discussion about this, but I ™ h 

4. ^ r 

Bateman in defining the works for the Shannon, embankments m Ireland were not successful, 

Ls his" maximum at 1,600,000, which was calculated the, were not mich cheap * 



by our ofScers and he takes 1,200,000 cubic feet per them was, as we all know, to reduce the 

minute as the autumn flood. There you have it. dination m floods, and to raise fcWllflj stream 

2580. Mr. Barry . — But would you, as an official of That has been found to be so since the time of the 

the Government, countenance an expenditure of improvement of the river Po m Italy. 

£250,000 for the partial relief of the Bartow district 1 2591. Yes; whmhi: know som^g about And 

—I think if I were directed by my official superiors to that river Po m Italy, as you know, is very much 

make a design for £250 000 I should be able to do higher than the adjoining lands, and very much hijiei 

rhtglvtSLLSage to 'the part of the district thin it was at the time they commenced the improve- 



on the Great Barrow. My estimate of the works is mentis. t , 

that they would cost £215,000. Now, taking that 2592. Yes; in some cases that is so ^ow 1 want 

as a A im S- 1 •» rf • feis- ifattaasyc.sf 



better say, £300,000, so as to he a great advantage 
to the district, and cutting out the more expensive 



embankments having been tried in Ireland 1 — Yes. 

2593. Where ! — In the King’s County. I forget 
the name of the district now ; hut I, as an independent 



2581. Would that expenditure of money he in engineer, went over that < ° f 
improving the main stream completely, or in improving advising the proprietors and Ifo^that the > effect of 
the mainstream and the tributaries to a partial extent! those embankments waa not suc^s^ H^ardhas 
— It would he in reducing the design for the main going back to the district of the B^ow, Hassard has 

stream and improving the tributaries, and probably stated to yon, I think m his 

leaving some of them out altogether. As an engineer, there m a large track of land there which was embanked, 
of course mv desire would he to do the mainstream and which has not been successful. 



*2582. Mr. Atamdhy.-Yon mean by constmotog “”,(‘7^ the Lough 

dams and laying a portion of the river bed dry!— -»»»>• 1 ™ ean 

What I mean by that is this : that if I laid a certain Neagh 4-1 do. R 
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Mr Kobert — I forget that; hut, to go again to the system of 
Mannin g” embankments, I will tell you a place where you could 
actually follow nothing else, and that is in that 
northern part of the Pens which I travelled over 
some seven or eight years ago, with reference to the 
improvement of the Shannon. The system adopted 
there is this, as Mr. Hassard has explained ; you 
emhanlc out very low lands against the water coming 
from landwards. 

2598. You mean tributary streams? — All land-waters, 
because invariably the outlet is the sea. 

2599. Yes, that is the general rule. — Well, they 
have what they call swash hanks there ; they allow 
the tide and the floods to rise between those hanks ; 
hut then the difficulty of the outlet, which is talked 
of by Mr. Hassard, is met in this way, that there is a 
discharge at low water just the same as in Holland. 

2600. Can you point out to me any river with a 
small fall in Ireland that is embanked, with embank- 
ments a distance from the margin of the river, as in 
the Lincolnshire and Bedfordshire rivers? — I think 
not ; and I believe that would be almost impossible. 

2601. Why ? — Because you would not have enough 
fall. 

2602. But they have no fall of any consequence in 
the cases I have mentioned. — Then you must have 
pumping. 

2603. No ; that does not follow. — Then how will 
you get rid of the water ? 

2604. In the Fen districts, where the level of the 
land is below the ordinary summer level of the river, 
the pumping is simply to provide for what is impossible 
to be discharged from the river otherwise than by 
pumping. The lands being considerably below the 
surface level of the river, if a heavy rainfall comes on 
those lands, pumping must he resorted to as the only 
way of getting rid of it. — Yes ; but, turning back to 
the question of the Barrow (after the discussion that 
I have had the pleasure of taking part in with Mr. 
Abernethy), I can only say this, that there may be 
places on the river Barrow for short distances where 
embankments would save a little expense. But to 
take a system of embankment through the Barrow 
drainage district from one end to the other and make 
it a system would he impossible, in my opinion. 

2605. No one proposed that. — And further, my 
friend Mr. Price has given you evidence that, even if 
you did so, it would cost £413,000, so that there 
appears to he no use in it. 

Mr. Price. — I do not at all agree with Mr. Manning’s 
prices. If I gave out my estimate at his price it 
would come out to about £300,000. But, knowing 
every yard of stuff and what it would cost, I say it 
is utterly impossible to carry out that work at those 
prices, and I say that deliberately. 

2606. Mr. Barry (to Mr. Manning). — I am sure the 
Commission are very anxious to have your opinion on 
this question of embankments, and whether there are 
any general considerations which occur to you affecting 
the desirability or otherwise of embanking rivers in 
Ireland? — I believe that the maintenance of them 
would be very costly, and probably would not be 
attended to. I think also that the formation of those 
embankments would have the effect of reducing the 
surface inclination, and so making the maintenance of 
the river itself expensive. 

2607. Assuming that all the embankments of a 
river system were put under the control of a Drainage 
Board, do you think there would be any difficulty, as 
far as the Drainage Board is concerned, in carrying 
out the maintenance satisfactorily ? — It would be more 
difficult for a Drainage Board to carry out the mainte- 
nance of those embankments than an ordinary drainage 
district, and we have numerous instances of where a 
Drainage Board has not done that. 

2608. Have you formed any estimate as to what 
the maintenance rate would he on the Barrow, sup- 
posing your proposal were carried out. — Oh, not at all. 



2609. You cannot give the Commission any idea 
on that point? — No, I cannot I would be able 
within two or three days to give you what was the 
average cost of maintenance of work. 

2610. Of such a work? — Of such a work. 

2611. I think if you could we should be glad to 
have that. Assuming merely for the sake of argument 
that a complete draining of the land could he obtained 
by embankments within a fixed sum, say £300,000, 
and that within that fixed sum of £300,000 you could 
only partially relieve the floods by a system of sinking 
the river, may I ask you which you, as Engineer of the 
Board of Works, would prefer? — That is assuming a 
perfect success with embankments ? 

2612. Yes. — And not a perfect success with sinking? 

2613. Yes. — I think it is obvious ; I would prefer 
the embankments if you assume the efficiency of them, 
and the contrary in the case of the sinking. 

2614. If you assume the efficiency, in spite of the 
difficulties of maintenance, you would prefer the per- 
fect system ? — I certainly would go quite as far as you 
wish there, and say that if you can make a perfect 
drainage by embankment, except I had some good 
reason for stating that the maintenance of them was 
intolerable — that the difficulty was so great it would 
not be worth while having the embankment — but if 
you could maintain the embankments at any reason- 
able cost I would certainly have the embankments, 
assuming that they are successful. 

2615. I mean assuming that. You do not consider 
that the difficulties of maintaining them would over- 
balance the advantage of a more complete system ? — I 
do not ; but what I think about it is this, that if you 
go in to make a design for the embankment of the 
Barrow this moment you will find that your system 
will be of great length ; and that in long systems any 
failure, in any part of that embankment or outlet, will 
make a failure of the whole system so far as drainage 
is concerned. 

2616. I do not admit that (but I do not want to 
pursue the subject), because it is possible to localize 
the effect of the breaking of banks. — I think if you 
go to make a design of embankments, you will find 
great difficulties ; you will have to embank all rivers 
above the flood-level of every tributary in the country, 
and sometimes to get syphons under those tribu- 
taries. 

2617. Have you sufficient data in the archives of 
the Board of Works to make an estimate of an 
embanked system ? — I do not think I have. I would 
not rely on such an estimate. Any ono of us going 
to do it would say, I must go and look at the whole 
of the place myself, and see every part of it. I would 
not think of making an estimate from theoretical infor- 
mation. 

2618. I do not mean that; I mean sufficient cross 
sections and data, as to the levels of the ground, to be 
able to lay down a system for the Barrow ? — Well, I 
think you might make a preliminary report upon it ; 
but I do not think you could make, for example, plans 
which would be, in the nature of contract plans, or 
give you any reliable estimate for the cost of it. 

2619. Have you sufficient data to define the level 
of the ground adjoining the banks of the river, for say 
100 yards on each side? — Oh yes, approximately. I 
have merely the Ordnance levels and such sections as 
I have given to this Commission. But if, for example, 
this Commission were enabled to say there is £300,000 
for this matter, and if they express their opinion that 
a system of embankment, as far as they see, was the 
best, it would be my duty at once, as Engineer to the 
Board of Works, to commence at that system before 
anything else, and find that it was wrong before I 
went to try any other system. 

2620. You think that the Board of Works would 
be able to investigate the advantages and disadvantages 
of that system in a way sufficiently precise to arrive at 
a conclusion ? — I think so. 

2621. And without any very large expenditure ? — 
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Yes. Do you mean that they should now endeavour 
to arrive at that conclusion on the chance of £300,000 
being given! 

2622. No, I did not mean that. I did not mean 
to fix any sum for one moment. I merely mentioned 
the sum of £300,000 just now by way of fixing a sum 
that was less than your estimate. What I wanted to 
know was whether, in the archives of the Board of 
Works, there are sufficient data to enable the Board 
of Works to see what an embankment system would 
cost, and how far it could be made perfect. — I do not 
think we have such data at the Board of Works as 
would enable us to give any reliable estimate. 

2623. I was only asking for information as to this 
point. You gave an answer that Messrs. Lewis and 
Strype’s plan only provided for 103,000 cubic feet per 
minute !— Yes. 

2624. And I daresay you heard Mr. Strype explain 
that he meant that to be additional to the present 
discharging power of the river ! — Yes. 

2625. I was going to ask you whether you could 
wive us any information upon that point!-— I would 
not like to say much at all about the calculation of the 
quantity of water given by Messrs. Strype and Lewis, 
except that I do not agree with it. Mr. Hassard has 
given you the facts. 

2626. It seems rather obvious that if Messrs. Lewis 
and Strype are to make the channel larger, they will 
discharge more water than at present !— That is the 
perplexing thing, no doubt— that, in fact, by spending 
£152,000, they will make, by some means that I do 
not know of, the channel discharge less water than it 
does without that thing being done to it. 

2627. That is evidently a fallacy! — Yes. 

2628. Messrs. Lewis and Strype did not deal with 
the tributaries!— No, they did not, except to a very 
small extent. 

2629. Tell us what your opinion would be of a 
proposal which did not deal with the tributaries!— 
The statements made in Messrs. Lewis and Strype s 
report, I think, are fallacious, because they include 
the whole area valued by Mi-. Fitzgerald as relieved 



banks under the circumstances, of course the discharge Jan. 8, 1887. 
would be greater ; but our discharge of 103,000 cubic ^ Robert 
feet per minute was, upon the assumption that it Manning, 
would not rise to a point at which it would overflow 

*2633. Mr. Abernethy— [to Mr. Strype].— That you 
would deepen the channel and enlarge its sectional 
area, so that it would not overtop the banks!— We 
should deepen the channel, and enlarge its sectional 
area, so that it would not overtop the banks. 

2634. Mr. Barry. — You gave the dimension of 60 
feet as the bottom width of the river 1— Quite so. 

2635. What is the present average bottom width of 
the river above Athyl— It will probably be about 130 
feet ; it is very wide and very shallow. 

2636. I said the present bottom width 1 — The sec- 
tions we have taken give the bottom width very wide 
and very shallow. In some of the sections it shoals 
up to an island in the centre. 

2637. Then your bottom width of 60 feet is a 
deepening of the present bed of the river! — 

Quite so. 

2638. Do you anticipate from that that the ordinary 
water-level would be lowered !— We propose at Athy 
to keep it at the present summer level, in order to 
maintain the present water power for the mills. 

Higher up the country it would be lowered con- 
siderably. 

2639. At the lowered water-level your discharge 
would be 103,000 cubic feet per minute !— Quite so. 

2640. And if the river runs full from bank to bank, 
you should have credit for the 120,000 cubic feet to 
which Mr. Hassard has alluded 1 — Quite so. 

2641. Mr. Pirn. — Do you agree with Mr. Hassard’s 
statement, that the present flow of the water is 
120,000 cubic feet per minute without flooding the 
banks !— I am sure he is quite correct in that. 

2642 Were you proposing to add 60 feet of width 
to the existing bed of the river !-No; to make a cut 
in the existing bed of the river— in addition to the 
river. Of course, when you go down in a cut, the 
discharge of a deep channel is proportionately very 



by th8“wor£”pmpo“sS £ m7<ligSrtatthiy Tonot muck grater Hum a very thin layer of water 
propose to go near those works, and therefore the cost be - yon were limited 

per acre of that drainage scheme must he altogether ^ TSS Ml to cam out the best 



per 

fallacious. 

2630. Gould you tell us how much would have to 
be added for the tributaries to Messrs. Lewis and 
Strype’s estimate to put those tributaries in the same 
position as you would put them in! — Yes ; I could 
tell you what the tributaries would cost — £260,000, 
according to my estimate. 

2631. But then, of course, it is fair to add that 
Messrs. Lewis and Strype’s deepening of the river 
would not be to such a great extent as yours, and 
therefore the effect on the tributaries, to put the 
tributaries and the main river in the same position, 
would not be quite so great as your estimate 1 No ; 
in fact, the application of £10,000 per annum to the 
gross improved value, applying it to the scheme of 
Messrs. Lewis and Strype, is not correct. 

2632. Mr. Abemethy . — Then according to you the 
tributaries are the major works as regards expense 1 
Yes. 

Mr. Barry . — Perhaps Mr. Strype will explain the 
matter 1 

Mr. Strype.— On the last day, when evidence was 
being taken, Mr. Hassard complained that the river 



to this expenditure of £300,000 to carry out the best 
scheme you could for that sum of money, would you 
be able to calculate with sufficient accuracy on the 
resulting benefit to the adjoining lands to warrant you 
in making a specific charge against them for the im- 
proved value of the lands!— Most certainly. If you 
ask me to make a design, the cost of which shall be 
£300,000, and the return for which, as interest, will 
amount to so much per cent., I will endeavour to do 
that, if possible, on the basis of Mr. Fitzgeralds 
valuation. , , „ 

2644 But would you anticipate that the return on 
improved value would be less than this calculation of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s of about £10,000 a year!— I do not 
think so. With regard to this valuation of the im- 
proved value, Mr. Fitzgerald himself says it is very 
low ; and with regard also to the prudence of under- 
taking a work which will only give you so much per 
cent., you must understand that this is merely a very 
low value of the additional rent which will be placed 
upon the lands, and that therefore the va ue of the 
works themselves must be measured by the actual 
value to the occupier. For example, suppose I am a 



3 river value uu mo - — 1 1 

discharging 120,000 I cubic farmer and have JM > acra th " 

feet without overflowing its banks. Then I Sard, drained, and my lanrM ctorg^ » 



Seeing that we deepen the river, and certainly will 
make the river discharge more than it does at present, 
we are entitled to add this 120,000 cubic feet that 
Mr. Hassard objects to that the river will do itself. 
The way we looked on the matter was this the 
103,000 cubic feet to be discharged by the new cut 
was to be discharged without raising the level of the 
water much above the present level. If the river 
is to be raised to a point where it will just overflow the 



£5 does not represent the value to i . 

my farm worth (say) £200 a year under certain c.rcum- 
stances ; and therefore I think it IS 1 a mistake . to 
measure the value by the lowest possible amount yon 
could add to the tenant’s rent. 

2646. But do you think that an 
£300,000 would enable you to carry mt TO*. ^that 
would warrant you in charging awn* 
or owners of the adjoining lands this £10,000 a year 
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— I think so ; "but ■ of course not on the present 
valuation. 

2646. As regards the Lower Barrow, I want to ask 
you one or two questions about the mills. Are the 
mills on the Lower Barrow frequently flooded out at 
present ? — Frequently. 

2647. Do you anticipate that, if your large scheme 
were carried out, the number of days in the year that 
the mills in the Lower Barrow would be flooded would 
he more or less than under present conditions? — It 
would make no difference; it would rather improve 
the mills. 

2648. Are they frequently stopped for want of water 
in summer? — It depends upon whether it is a dry summer 
or not. I know that the mill-power at Carlow, for 
example, except for some additional boards being put 
up upon the weir there, would be stopped in summer, 
— that they have just worked that river to the extent 
that it is possible for them to work uninterruptedly 
during the whole year. 

2649. Do you think, if those works were carried 
out which are proposed, the mills of the Lower Barrow 
would be more frequently stopped for want of water 
in summer than they are now ? — They would not ; 
they would rather he improved. Because, whether I 
am right or wrong, my opinion as to the effects of 



arterial drainage is that it will increase the low summer 
discharge as a matter of necessity. 

2650. Would the putting in of sluices in the weirs 
on the Lower Barrow he of any benefit to those mills 
that are now flooded out — movable sluices, such as 
have been put in elsewhere ? — In my report I recom- 
mend that sluices shall be put at Bagenalstown. The 
whole matter of the Lower Barrow is treated in my 
report of the 13th October 1885. 

2651. Is it your view that, if these works were 
carried out on the Upper Barrow, some works ought 
also to be carried out at the same time on the Lower 
Barrow ? — I believe, whether the works are carried out 
or not on the Upper Barrow, the Lower Barrow should 
be improved. 

2652. How should those works be paid for? — I 
cannot tell. I only know that there will not be any 
necessity for improving the Lower Barrow in conse- 
quence of the improvement in the Upper Barrow, in 
my judgment. 

2653. You do not think it will necessitate anything 
being done? — No. 

2654. Mr. Barry . — You mean that whatever neces- 
sity exists, exists in the Lower Barrow itself inde- 
pendently of those works on the Upper Barrow? — 
Decidedly. 



[The witnesses withdrew.] 

[. Adjourned for a short time.] 



Mr. Thomas Fitzgerald, called in and examined. 



2655. The Chairman. — I understand that you can 
give us information about the valuation of certain 
districts of the Barrow ? — Yes. 

2656. You have had this paper of questions, I 
think? — I only got it this morning, and I have not 
read it. 

2657. Then perhaps you will favour us with your 
views with regard to the valuation of the land, you 
have made in the districts of the Barrow ? — My valua- 
tion is given in the blue-book. I cannot add to or 
subtract from it. I have examined the Barrow twice. 
I examined it on the passing of the 1863 Act; and 
then lately, under the Board of Works, I examined it 
all again. I was not supplied with any sections at 
all, — either longitudinal or transverse, — and I had to 
take the levels, as well as I could, with my eye, and 
from the flood-marks on the lands. My valuation was 
based on this, that all the flooded and submerged lands 
would be permanently relieved from floods, and that 
the injured lands could be capable of being thorough 
drained 4 feet deep. It was on that basis I made a 
valuation. 

2658. Did you confine that valuation to the lands 
either permanently injured or partially injured ? — First 
the flooded lands, and then the injuriously affected 
lands. They were the two classes. 

2659. You did not include in your valuation the 
whole catchment area of the Barrow? — No; because 
some of it is quite dry. 

2660. Is it your opinion that the assessment should 
be confined to the lands that are relieved from flood, 
and relieved from the injurious effects of floods? — I 
think so. There should be — but I am not able at 
present to hit upon it — a small tax put for the benefit 
of the climate within the catchment basin ; for cer- 
tainly the climate will be benefited by the removal of 
those constant floods. 

2661. But, inasmuch as the waters that are flooding 
the lowlands must necessarily come from the higher, 
is it not reasonable that those lands should be partially 
taxed, if not so heavily as the lowlands? — I think 
there would be justice in that, but it should be but 
very small, and it should be very closely examined to 



define it. It would not do to put a uniform tax on 
the entire catchment area. 

2662. If they have taken advantage of the modern 
system of drainage, they necessarily bring down the 
water on the lowlands much quicker than formerly ? — 
Yes. 

2663. Therefore they are injuring their neigh- 
bours by benefiting themselves, and is it not fair that 
they should be taxed to a certain extent ? — I think so. 

2664. In that case you would include the entire 
watershed of the Barrow district ? — Yes ; but it should 
be re-examined for that purpose. I did not go into 
that part of it. I confined my valuation to the two 
classes that I have mentioned. 

2665. What was the amount of your valuation of 
the improved lands? — It is in the third page of my 
report. “The total quantity of flooded and injured 
land is 45,641a. Or. 32p., the present annual 
value of which I consider to be £18,168, 18s. 3d. 
The probable increase in value I estimate at £10,033, 
16s. 6d.” Then I gave each county separately. 

2666. What did you put the increased value per 
acre of the 45,000 acres at, separated into the two 
classes of flooded lands and partially flooded lands ? — 
It varied, I think, from 6d. an acre up to 20s. an acre 
per annum. The 6d. per acre increased value was on 
some of the deep bogs, that were used for turbary, and 
even that was objected to by some of the proprietors, 
though it enabled them to go down 4 or 5 feet deeper 
to the best of the turf. 

2667. Why did they object to it? — I think that 
the general feeling throughout the country is to object 
to any taxation. 

2668. Although they are benefited by it? — They 
would all be very anxious to get works done if they 
were done for nothing. 

2669. Did you form any estimate as to the cost of 
carrying out the works to effect that improvement ? — 
No. 

2670. You are probably aware that it is some 
£500,000 which is proposed to be spent? — I am aware 
that there are two different plans, and I have heard 
there are two more. 
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2671. Supposing tliat a modified scheme were carried 

out which would cost a much less sum of money, say 
£300,000, have you directed your attention to the lesser 
value that would he necessarily put upon the lands by 
not carrying out the complete scheme! — No, that was 
not pat before me at all. . , 

2672. Have you any views upon that point f — x 
have. I think it should he a complete scheme. 

2673. You would not recommend the expenditure of 
a smaller sum! — On piecemeal drainage — certainly not. 

2671. As there is very little probability of the 
£500,000 being found by either the Government or 
the district, or the two united, is it your opinion that 
it would be unwise to spend even £300,000! — Well, 
in a case like that I should say half a loaf would be 
better than no bread. 

2675. And you would advise the expenditure of 
the smaller sum, in case the larger sum should not be 
provided!— Yes, but that would involve a new valua- 
tion, because the smaller sum, I presume, would be 
confined to the main channel. 

2676. It would be spread over the whole area, and 
though the relief would not be complete from all floods, 
vet it would relieve a considerable portion ! — If that 
was to be distributed over the entire tributaries, I think 
it would be very desirable. 

2677. Mr. Abernathy. — Supposing the lands could be 
relieved from ordinary floods, would not that be a great 
advantage!— It would. 

2678. Mr. Barry. — Would that seriously modify 
your estimate of the improvement. Supposing extreme 
winter floods were still allowed to flow on the land, 
and the land was relieved from all ordinary floods, 
would that make any serious difference in the amount 
of your estimate 1 — It would lessen the probable 
improved value certainly. 

2679. Could you give us any notion of how much! 
—No, I could not at all. It is very hard to define 
how far the injury of the main channel floods goes, 
when they are met by the floods of the tributaries. I 
do not know whether I explain myself, but there are 
two places now on the Barrow, the Bathangan district 
and the Kildare district, — the Kildare district parti- 
cularly, — which have done serious damage to the low- 
lands. 

2680. The Chairman— As an engineer, have you 
had much experience of drainage works in Ireland 1 — 
More as a valuer than as an engineer. 

2681. Have you had your attention turned at all to 
the system of confining the floods by means of embank- 
ments 1 — Yes. I saw a very remarkable case of that 
on the Barrow— on Mr. Bowen’s property. They 
embanked all round to keep out the floods, but they 
could not get out the backwater. It was a decided 
injury, and they had to cut the bank. 

2682. Were those banks carried close to the margin 
of the river! — A little way in from it. 

2683. How far!— I could not tell you. They were 
not in immediate contact with the river. 

2684. Were they 10 feet away!— Yes, and some- 
times 20 feet and more. 

2685. Do you think the same effect would have- 
been produced supposing the banks had been carried 
sufficiently far back on each side to take the volume 
of water, so as to avoid it going over the top of 
the bank! — It would lessen the height of the water 
certainly. 

2686. The evil you have just described would not 
then occur, would it! — Not to a great extent. 

2687. Would it to any extent !— There would be 
back-water. There is another case above Monasterevan, 
on the property of the late Mr. Fleming. I think Mr. 
Kincaid is the agent. It is banked all round, and I 
have' seen that all flooded inside when the Barrow out- 
side it was 2 feet lower. 

2688. That embankment again, I think, is close to 
the edge of the river 1 — Yes. The sluices there were 
not of sufficient capacity to let out the flood-water 
quick enough when the water went down. 



2689. You understand what I mean by keeping the -Jan. 8, 1887. 
banks away from the river, so as to make one broad Mr Thoma8 
stream of sufficient capacity to take the entire volume Fitzgerald, 
of the flood-water!— Yes— what the country people call 

a deep footing outside. 

2690. Mr. Abernathy.— How did the floods get into 
the space behind the embankments — over the top 1 — A 
large flood would break down the embankment. 

2691. Mr. Pirn. — Then that accident was the result 
of defective embankment 1 — Yes. 

2692. And then the sluices were only constructed 
to let off the surface water, and when they had to let 
off flood-water as well they were incapable of doing it! 

— Yes. 

2693. That is not a necessary consequence of the 
system of embanking! — No. 

2694. It is from a defective embankment! — Yes. 

2695. The Chairman.— You would probably say, 
from your experience as an engineer, and your know- 
ledge of what has been done in England and on the 
Continent, that the system of banking out rivers is by 
no means so imperfect as it is generally considered in 
Ireland ? — I believe not. I have no experience. 

2696. Has it not been effectual! — I have no experi- 
ence of that. 

2697. Do you know anything of the drainage in 
Holland, for instance?— Yes; but they must have steam 
power behind the embankments in Holland to pump 
out the water. 

2698. Have you had experience of the drainage m 
the Fen districts of England!— I have not. My ex- 
perience does not extend beyond Ireland. 

2699. Then you do not know whether the embank- 
ing system has been successful in England or not ? — 

No, I do not. 

2700. Mr. Pirn. — Have you been in the neighbour- 
hood of the Blackwater river that runs into Lough 
Neagh ? — I have. 

2701. That is embanked. Have you noticed the 
effect of the embanking there! — Not on the place 
where I was. I was down at the Benburb side. 

2702. That is some distance up the river ! — I did 
not see it. I know all the Benburb district. 

2703. You say that your estimate of the improved 
value was on the assumption that the system of 
drainage would permanently relieve the lands from 
flood! — Yes. 

2704. When you say permanently relieved, do you 
mean in every extreme case of flood that still there 
would be no lands flooded !— I understand from Mr. 

Manning’s estimate that there would be no flood — that 
he had made provision for extraordinary floods. 

2705. Those extraordinary floods come perhaps once 
every five years. If those floods were not provided 
against, but the ordinary floods were provided against, 
do you think that would make much difference m 
your estimate of the value of the improvement!— I 
should like to see the plans. I do not think it would. 

It would lower it certainly. . 

2706. Supposing a flood occurred only once m the 
winter, and lasted three or four days, do you think 
that that occurrence would seriously diminish your 
estimate of the improved value!— Well, it would not 
on lauds adjoining the Barrow. The Barrow differs 
from most of the other rivers m Ireland. It does not 
bring down nourishing sediment ; it brings down raw 
sand” from the mountains, and when that spreads out 
into the grass land it injures the meadows for the 
next year, and they cannot mow it. One flood will 
do it. On the Lower Shannon it is not so bad as that. 

The flood brings down on the meadow-lands below 
Killaloe nourishing material for the grass. But the 
Barrow floods come with tremendous velocity down 
from the Slieve Bloom Mountains, and they bring 
down the red, raw sand. . , ,, 

2707. Mr. Abernathy.— So that, in the case of the 
Barrow, the winter floods, instead of benefiting the 



lands,' rather injure it. The deposit left injures the 
land!— Yes, it does. That is the information I got 
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from every man along the river. There was one por- 
tion of the Lower Barrow where they used to get £6 
or £7 an acre for the hay, and it was let this year for 
7s. 6d., and some of it not cut. 

2708. Is that on account of the deposit left by the 
river ! — Yes. 

2709. Mr. Pim. — The previous winter 1 — The pre- 
vious flood. The biggest flood that was there for the 
last four years was three weeks ago. The Barrow 
from Monasterevin up to Mountmellick has been 
most barbarously neglected since I went on it first; 
and I do not exaggerate when I say that I think the 
bed of tho river is some 10 feet narrower than when I 
went over it first, and it is closing every day. The 
same down the Lower Barrow near Bert. I do not 
know whether you saw it — a lot of little islands have 
been thrown up which did not exist when I first 
examined it, and that is going on all up the river. 

2710. The Chairman. — To remedy that state of 
things, would you suggest a Drainage Board to embrace 
the whole catchment area of the Barrow ! — I think I 
would, hut under strict supervision by the Board of 
Works. 

2711. With a suitable engineer to take charge of it 1 ? 
— Yes. 

2712. To see that the works were properly main- 
tained! — Yes ; and I would suggest that the cess- 
collector should collect the cess, and not private parties. 

2713. The district should be taxed, and the taxes 
collected in the same way as the county eess ! — Yes. 

2714. Mr. Pim. — Would you spread that charge for 
maintenance of the bed of the river over the whole 
area ! — No ; you must do it rateably. 

2715. But rateably over the whole area that the 
river drains ! — Yes. 

2716. Mr. Bairy. — I think you put in an amended 
estimate of the value of this improvement 1 — Yes. 

2717. Would you state what that is! — There were 
several objections by parties that I had brought in 
more land than they thought was injured. I went 
over and examined it, and I had to increase some of 
this property and reduce others. This is the revise. 
The present annual value is £17,812, 3s. lid., and the 
probable estimate of increase was £9852, 17s. 9d. 

2718. Mi-. Pim. — That was after a rehearing or 
reconsideration of your first award ! — I told the Com- 
missioners that I was not able to attend at the hearings 
here, but I told their secretary, who took the notes, 
that I would visit every one of those who objected. 

2719. That is, where there was any objection to 
your first award 1 — Yes. 

2720. Mr. Barry. — It has been stated to us that 
your estimate is rather a low valuation of the improve- 
ment. Do you consider it is too low 1 — No, I do not. 

2721. Do you feel inclined to modify it in anyway! 
— No, I do not think I would. 

2722. We have had evidence here on the subject of 
a scheme which proposed that a more moderate sum of 
money should be expended on the Barrow, and that 
floods would not run off in less than five days, but 
that the greatest flood would run off in five days. 
Could you give us any opinion as to the value of such 
a mode of dealing with the problem of the Barrow 1 — 
I do not clearly understand that. 

2723. The proposal is that, instead of making so 
large an excavation of the river as Mr. Manning pro- 
poses, a more moderate - sized excavation should he 
made. That is the proposal of Mr. Strype and Mr. 
Lewis, and the result of that is that they consider 
extreme floods would run off in five days, but that the 
land would be flooded for five days in times of extreme 
flood 1 — That would do incalculable injury to the land. 

2724. You think that such an arrangement would 
very seriously modify your estimate of £10,000 im- 
provement ! — I think it would. From my knowledge 
of that place, the floods come down there so suddenly 
and so largely that in five days the injury would be 
done — all that deposit would be there. 

2725. Therefore your estimate of £10,000 improve- 



ment would not apply to such a plan as that 1 — No n 
would not. 

2726. It would be seriously different ! — No doubt. 

I should re-examine the land. 

2727. Could you say as much as this, that it would 
be seriously less than the £10,000, if such an improve- 
ment as I am talking of, where the floods would take 
five days to run off, were carried out! — It would of 
course. My increased value of the £10,000 is on the 
basis that it would be freed from floods altogether ; 
and if it is subjected to partial floods, that would 
seriously modify it. 

2728. Are you acquainted with the Shannon! — No; 
not much. I know the Shannon from beginning to 
end, but I am not acquainted with the drainage. 

2729. You are not acquainted with the winter floods 
of the Shannon! — Yes; up above the Suck I have 
seen them. 

2730. The Commissioners have had evidence that 
the winter floods are rather beneficial than otherwise 
to the flooded land 1 — That is what I said at the com- 
mencement. That is from the richness of the 
deposit. 

2731. That is your opinion! — Yes ; and I do not 
think the floods remain so long on the Shannon as 
they do on the Barrow'. You have two basins in the 
Barrow, — one above Portarlington, that is flooded 
sometimes three days before it is flooded below Monas- 
terevan. It takes that time to come down, and below 
Monasterevan is the largest area. 

2732. Mr. Pim. — For what length of time does the 
water remain on the land up above Portarlington in a 
bad flood 1 — Sometimes for months. 

2733. Practically the whole w-inter 1 — Yes. 'When 
I commenced the Barrow, at the latter end of October, 
a flood came down below Monasterevan, and I was not 
able to work till the following May. I could not go 
through the lands. 

2734. Mr. Barry. — Can you tell us what the practice 
is about revaluing lands improved by drainage for 
taxation! — No, I cannot. It is the Valuation Board 
that does that. 

2735. Mr. Abernethy . — I understand you distinctly 
to say that the manurial value of the deposit left by 
floods is dependent entirely upon the matter held in 
solution in the river! — Yes. 

2736. And therefore it is only locally applicable 
where it is beneficial! — Yes. 

2737. Mr. Barry. — It has been stated to us that if 
land is flooded by winter floods, certain aquatic grasses 
are encouraged to grow, and that if the winter floods 
are removed those aquatic grasses no longer grow, but 
a better class of grass takes the place of the aquatic 
plants !— -I believe that to be the fact. 

2738. "Would that be your opinion! — Yes. I know- 
down on part of Lord Drogheda’s estate they had 
beautiful meadow's some eight or ten years ago. 

2739. Mr. Pim. — That is in the neighbourhood of 
the Barrow 1 — Yes. The rich grasses have died away, 
and a kind of coarse rush has come up. 

2740. That is in consequence of increased flooding! 
— Yes, of increased flooding. 

2741. Then you think the Barrow is at present even- 
year silting up, and the floods getting worse ! — Yes. 
I have no doubt that it is. 

2742. It has been suggested that some portion of the 
expenditure on the Barrow should be charged over the 
whole catchment area ! — That is Mr. Hassard’s plan. 

2743. Would you be in favour of that! — What the 
Chairman has put to me I agree with, that, if that area 
sends down water and injures the low land, it has a 
right to bear a proportion, but that would require very 
careful consideration. For instance, in the case of the 
Barrow, where the greatest quantity of water conies 
from is the Slieve Bloom Mountains; they do the 
great injury, and you could not tax them. 

2744. If the taxation were in proportion to the 
valuation of the land and not to the area, that objection 
would not hold good! — No. 
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2745. The present value of that land is so small that 
the tax -would he small 1 Yes. 

2746. The Chairman . — Supposing it was only ba. 
acre, still 6d. an acre would bear a slight taxation ? 



2754. Mr. Barry . — I suppose, if the rateable value Jan. 8, 1887. 
is raised on the improved area of the flooded land, that Mr T j lomn8 
the rates of the whole district would be to that extent Fitzgerald, 
increased ? — That is the poor rate 1 

2755. Yes; there would be a larger rateable f ~ 



” poM they 

zi rsrts ^ «, « 

alter the valuation 1 — I do not tlnnk they can. 

2757. Then you think the valuation for taxation 
purposes is not altered after a drainage scheme is 
carried out ? — I think not. 

2758. Have you any view as regards the taxing of 
the towns ? — No. I understood that medical evidence 
was to be given about the towns, and I left the towns 
to the medical men. 

2759. Do not you know that portions of some of 
those towns on the river Barrow are seriously injured? 



circumstances, because there may be farms there 
that do not do any injury and that are dry. 

•?747 Have you studied the question with reference 
t 0 Its sanitary aspect? Do you think, if you drain a 
district like that, so much saturated with water, it 
would improve the sanitary condition of the whole 
population of the catchment area?— I have not the 
slightest doubt about it. Some mornings when I was 
out on the Barrow the entire valley would be like a 
sea and you would see trees like islands. That was a 
fo^’ resting over the entire district, and that of course 
must create mildew and chill. 

1 be injurious* to ISSS- cortoiijy to 1 S™ 



2760. Do not you think, as far as that is concerned, 



2749. Have you any suggestion you could make 
with reference to the drainage of this district, or of any 
other you may be acquainted with? — I have none at 

P1 2750. Mr. Barry . — Have you any figures about the 
total valuation of the catchment area of the river 



that evidence to the former Commission. 

2761. Do you think the people in those towns would 
object to be taxed, we will suppose to the extent of . 
6d. in the pound on the valuation ? — I do not think 
that the houses that are injured would object, but the 
others decidedly would. The floods in the Barrow at 
Portarlington must interfere with the drainage of the 



Barrow 1 No. They have that at the Board of town.^ ^ ^ the? ah» interfere 



Works. , 

2751. Mr. Pim . — Do you think it would bear a 

charge of 6d. in the pound on the valuation ? — I was 
asked that question by Mr Hassard, and I told him it 
should be examined for that purpose. I knew there 
would be a terrible outcry against it from the lands 
where the people would say they did not want it. It 
is a most difficult thing to get people to consent to 
those things. In one farm a man would tell me he 
was ruined by the floods, and another man in the next 
farm would say he never saw it near him according to 
his idea. In the town of Mountmellick my attention 
was directed to some cottages that were saturated, 
and yet every second cottager used to say the floods 
never came into them, and the others that they were 
destroyed. , . 

2752. The Chairman . — I presume it is not unnatural 
they should object to taxation, although they may be 
greatly benefited by the expenditure involving the 
taxation? — It is not, and latterly I find, that the 



landlords are just as particular about it as the tenants, The en< 



with the access to the town ?— I never found that. J ust 
at the bridge, in a high flood, there might be about a 
foot and a half. 

2763. We saw a portion of the road leading to 
Portarlington, which I should think would be a quarter 
of a mile long. — About a foot and a half of water 
would be there in a flood. 

2764. The flood was all over the road. — At each side 
of the river bridge. There is another point with regard 
to the Barrow, and I do not know whether the engineers 
have directed their attention to it. Going up to 
Colonel Carden’s property towards the direction of 
Maryborough, from the canal there is a canal supply, 
about a mile up from the canal, and from that upwards, 
I suppose for two miles, is injured by that canal 

SU ^2765. Mr. Pim .— Is it that it leaks?— It throws 
back the water. 

2766. There is a weir to stop the water! — res. 
The engineers might remedy that by taking the supply 
I should like to add, that if the plan of 



2753. The land of which they were the occupiers ?- 
Yes. 



value of the land between the embankment and the 
river would be considerably reduced. 



[The witness withdrew.] 



Mr. Richard A. Mitchell called in and examined. 



2767. The Chairman.— I believe you are the Secret- 
ary of the Eiver Barrow Navigation Company? — 
Yes. 

2768. You produce a letter from Mr. La Touche, 
the Chairman of that Company, which you wish to put 
in ? — Yes. 

27 69. Perhaps you had better read it, and then, as 
you go on, if you have any remarks to make, you may 
do so ? — This is the letter : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I would beg to be permitted to lay 
before your Commission the following evidence in 
corroboration of the opinion which I expressed before 
the Barrow Drainage Commission, that the scheme for 
the drainage of the upper portion of the basin of the 
Barrow, submitted to that Commission, would be 
fraught with much danger to the property and interests 
of the Barrow Navigation Company. 



“Since giving evidence before Lord Castletown’s 
ommission, I have had an opportunity of reading 
>me of the reports furnished to the Board of Works, 
hick all tend to prove that the drainage of districts, 
long the upper portion of rivers, has been attended 
y largely increased flooding of those districts below 
le portion drained, as the following extracts will 

"^Extract No. I. From Report of Mr. Bateman, 
I.E., to House of Commons on Floods in the Shannon, 
lay 1863 : — . ... 

“ ‘ There can be no question that the drainage which 
as been carried out in the basin of the Shannon has 
laterially facilitated the escape of water from the 
rained districts, and has thus increased the rapidity 
nth which the water rises in the Shannon, and the 
olume of water in times of Sood. It would appear 
Iso, as a necessary consequence, that the river is 



Mr. Kichard 
A. Mitchell. 
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rendered more liable to summer floods than it was 
previously.’ 

“ Extract No. II. From evidence of W. T. Mulvany, 
Esq., before Committee of House of Lords. Be the 
Brosna river : — 

“ ‘ The observation of our principal engineer is, that 
the discharge has been increased during the progress 
of the works, from 178,000 to 268,000 cubic feet per 
minute.’ 

“ Extract No. III. Erom Report of the Commissioners 
of Public Works, June 30th, 1854 : — 

“ ‘ Owing to the additional body of water sent down 
to the Shannon by the operation of the arterial and 
other drainages since the works of the Shannon Im- 
provement were undertaken, it becomes necessary to 
increase the width and depth of cuttings through some 
of the important shoals.’ ” 

Here I should like to say that there are several 
reaches of the river Barrow of less dimensions and less 
fall than the channel Mr. Manning stated would be 
necessary to cut above Athy. About Levitstown — I 
think I drew your attention to it on the way down the 
river — is a regular shrubbery, all aqueous matter, and 
nothing to relieve the flooding. 

2770. What are the duties of the Barrow Navigation 
Company as regards keeping the river in order ? — There 
are no duties laid down by their charter. They are 
merely supposed to keep it navigable, — to have a 
channel, — and they always do maintain a navigable 
channel. 

2771. You claim rights over it, do you not? — We 
do not claim riparian rights, nor exercise then 
either. 

2772. According to one statement in this letter, you 
claim the right to grant water privileges to mill-owners ? 
— The charter is an extraordinary one. It is a grant of 
the soil of the river Barrow, from bank to bank. The 
Company hold everything between the two banks. 

2773. You claim the right to give these rights to 
the mill-owners ? — Yes, we do — the water-power. 

2774. Then, if you claim the right to do so, does not 
that right involve obligations to keep the river in 
proper order? — Well, I suppose if we levied a rent 
for the water-power, which we do not do, it would 



have nothing to say to it there. In fact, Sir Anthony 
Weldon exercises rights over that portion, and preserves 
it, and proceeded against the former secretary of the 
Barrow Navigation for shooting over it. 

2783. That may be. In all cases where a river is 
canalized, or canals or reservoirs are made, the owners 
of the land have the fishing and shooting rights over the 
water. I do not think that touches the question. You 
have abstracted a certain amount of water, which has 
caused the river to fill up with an accumulation of sand 
and so on, and, as you say, it is more like a shrubbery 
now than a river. Then the question is, whether the 
rights you claim do not involve the duties of keepin« 
the river in order? — Even where it should leave the 
navigable channel? 

2784. Mr. Pirn. — Supposing that in one of those 
cases where the canal and the river are running alon«- 
side each other, some one attempted to put up a mill on 
the river, and take water from the river for the purpose 
of that mill, and run it out in the river below, should 
you consider yourselves entitled to interfere with him ? 
— I should suppose we would. 

2785. Mr. Barry. — Have you got the words of the 
charter with you that you were alluding to just now, as 
giving you the water and the soil? — “The soil and 
water thereof.” 

2786. Is there anything in the words of the charter 
to distinguish between those parts that are navigable 
or made for navigable purposes, and those that are not? 
— No, there is not. 

2787. The Chairman. — Will you let us have the 
charter ? — I will do so — I will send you a printed copy. 
I should like to say, while on that point, that at the 
special reach I allude to there is a weir where we leave 
the river, and that turns the water into our channel, so 
that they could not in any way injure the navigation, 
no matter how they tampered with the reach of the 
river below, until we join again below Levitstown. 

2788. Mr. Pim. — Is that weir ever drowned? — I 
could not say. On the other hand, all the old resi- 
dents there admit that the river is in a much better 
state to carry off the water than it was in its original 
state before it was made navigable. There were many 
places where horses crossed by fords. Then the letter 



2775. Whether you levy a rent or not, if you claim 
the right, you must necessarily take on yourselves the 
obligation. Is not that so %— I am not in a position to 
say whether it is or not. 

2776. Mr. Pim. — You claim a right to all the water 
that comes down to you at Athy? — Quite so. 

2777. Do not you think, as you have a right to 
use the water, there ought to bo a duty on your part 
to see that the water is able to get down to the sea ? 
— Still, it does get down. It is blocked to a certain 
extent. 

2778. You say yourself that the channel is not in 
the condition in which it ought to be ? — We have three 
miles of canal at Ardree. The old river we have nothing 
to say to, from Athy downwards. It is not our property 
there. 

2779. I thought you said that by your charter you 
were given the water from bank to bank? — Yes — of 
the navigation channel. 

2780. When you make a canal alongside of the 
river, do you say that you have no rights over that 
portion of the river that is running alongside the 
canal ? — We do. We say good-bye to them there. 

2781. The Chairman. — Does it strike you that it 
may be due to your diverting the water from the river 
to an artificial canal, that these shrubberies, as you call 
them, have come into existence ? — Whether it is, or is 
not, I suppose that was the look-out of the Government 
when they granted the rights. 

2782. There is no doubt that that water is abstracted 
from the Lower Barrow ? — Not a doubt. That reach of 
of the river, from where the canal leaves it where it is 
canalized for three miles to Levitstown, which goes below 
Sir Anthony Weldon’s, is in a shocking state. We 



“Extract No. IY. Erom Report of C. S. Otlcy, 
Esq., C.E., to the Commissioners of Public Works, 
1853 : — 

“ ‘ Before the Lough Neagh works were commenced 
the winter discharge from the lake at Toome was 
calculated to be 347,638 cubic feet per minute, and 
that at the Cutts as 400,000 cubic feet per minute. It 
is with reference to the above quantities that the 
improvements in the river were designed, and when 
the works are completed the discharges will, I am sure, 
become more uniform. In the meantime, however, 
instead of the discharge at Toome being 347,638 cubic 
feet per minute, it has been measured this last year 
several times, and the result has shown an average in 
time of floods of 560,000 cubic feet, or 60 per cent, 
more than it was stated to have been before our works 
commenced. At the Cutts, instead of 400,000 cubic 
feet as before quoted, the maximum observed discharge 
in February 1852 was 657,798 cubic feet, and in 
December last it reached 829,144 cubic feet per 
minute, being more than double the quantity assumed 
to have been discharged in former years.’ 

“Extract No. Y. From Report of S. U. Roberts, 
C.E., to the Commissioners of Public Works, 1853, 
Turloughmore Distict, County Galway. 

“ 1 The works in this district were resumed on 
March 1st, but were suspended on October 10th, as no 
additional funds were available for their completion on 
the scale which the increased floods, caused by the 
improved drainage of the country discharging it? 
waters into this country, rendered necessary.’ 

“ I am also informed that on the completion of the 
Mulkear River Drainage Works, a tenant holding land 
on the lower portion of the river brought an action 
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against the .Trustees for injury sustained through in- 
creased flooding caused by above drainage, and obtained 
a verdict and substantial damages. 

« The floods in the River Barrow in the existing state 
of the river are occasionally of such a nature as to cause 
serious inconvenience to the navigation, and should 
they he increased .in anything like the proportions 
„iyen in some of the instances I have quoted, not only 
would the navigation of the river become impracticable, 



“ From this return it appears that the tributaries dis- 
charged their maximum floods on October 16th, and 
that the Barrow flood was at its maximum height at 
these locks on 20tli October. The rainfall was general 
on the 15th and 16th October, when it rained almost 
incessantly for thirty hours.” 

It is noticeable that in that table the heights of the 
rise and fall are more sudden above Carlow than below 
Carlow, which would, I think, go to prove that if the 
height of the water is increased by the lower tributaries, 
it is then maintained at that height by the flood from 
the Barrow coming down a few days later. We had 
one flood since that, and the agent at the lower portion 
of the navigation reported that it had been the highest 
flood in that portion for years, whereas it was at least 
six inches lower at Carlow. It was a flood subsequent 
to the October flood, so that I suppose the rainfall on 
that occasion was rather partial on the lower districts. 
Then the letter continues : — 

“It is unnecessary to point out that, should the 
rapidity with which the water is discharged into the 
main river be so much increased as to cause the 
highest point of the flood to occur simultaneously 
■with the highest point of the floods of the tributaries, 
serious damage would be certain to accrue to the works 
and buildings of the Barrow Navigation Company, and 
the stores, malthouses, and mills of its principal 
customers. 

“I would also beg to call youi? attention to the fact 
that while Mr. Manning, C.E., on the completion of 
drainage works, estimates for a maximum discharge at 
Athy of 400,000 cubic feet, this estimate was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hassard, C.E., exceeded by 56,000 cubic 
feet in a flood which he measured in September 1879. 

“ In conclusion, I would submit that the interests of 
this ancient Company are well deserving of your 
favourable consideration. Although these interests 
are not so valuable at present as when the milling 
trade in Ireland was in a more flourishing condition, 
still, should a revival of this trade take place, the 
Immense water power of the Barrow made available, 
and granted free of all charge to mill-owners by the 
Company, and the very low rates of freight on corn 
and corn produce fixed by the Company’s charter, 
would render this navigation, not only a very remunera- 



but serious injury to the works and buildings of the 
Company would probably ensue. At present the 
possible altitude of floods is considerably diminished 
by the fact that, the waters in the tributaries of the 
Barrow have always subsided before the flood in the 
main river has reached its highest point, as may be 
seen from the following data obtained during the flood 
in October last, by the lock-keepers of the Company at 
the locks from Carlow downwards : — 



tive property to its shareholders, but also of great 
benefit to the community at large. — I am, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Percy La Touche, 

Chairman, B. N. Navigation. 

2789. The Chairman. — This 56,000 cubic feet excess 
of Mr. Manning’s estimate of 400,000 cubic feet cannot 
be due to any improved drainage of the upper river ? — 
I do not know when the Rathangan drainage was 
carried out — whether it was previous to that year or 
subsequent to it. 

2790. Have there been since the estimate of 400,000 
cubic feet by Mr. Manning any drainage works carried 
out? — It was in September 1879 that Mr Hassard 
measured this flood when it was 56,000 cubic feet in 
excess of what Mr. Manning estimated. 

2791. Then between the two had there been any 
drainage works completed ? — I am not in a position to 
say. I do not know when the Rathangan works were 
carried out. 

2792. Then I think we may fairly assume that this 
56,000 cubic feet of extra flood-water was not due to 
any drainage works on the Upper Barrow ? — It only 
turns on that point when Rathangan was done. 

2793. It turns on the question of whether Mr. 
Manning’s estimate is correct ? — Yes. 

2794. I have got here the returns you kindly sent 
to the secretary, of the total receipts and expenditure 
of your Company. What is the total capital you have 
expended on the navigation? — £60,000 is the nominal 
capital. Then there was a great deal more advanced 
by the Government. 

2795. How much? — I cannot quite remember. I 
think it was £6000 to the mile for forty-two miles, 
which would be over £240,000. 

2796. Mr. Pirn,.— Have you any figures to show 
this ? — It is mentioned in the report of Lord Castle- 
town’s Commission. 

2797. The Chairman. — Are the nett receipts in 
that report? — No, they are not. 

2798. Mr. Pirn. — Has any of that money lent by 
the Government been repaid ? — No, it has not, and it 
was not to be repaid. It was advanced by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Navigation. 
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2799. By the Irish Parliament? — It was in 1791, 
so that it would he the Irish Parliament. 

2800. Do you pay any interest on that ? — No. It 
is nominal capital. 

2801. The Chairman. — It was a gift, in point of 
fact? — Yes. I think the outlay was £270,000. I 
have got the receipts and expenditure here, hut that 
will not give the nett receipts. 

2802. This has been taken out in the office. Sub- 
tracting the expenditure from the receipts leaves the 
nett result, and I find that, whereas from 1865 the 
nett receipts gradually went up from £3300 to at one 
time £4700, they have been since gradually falling, 
till they got down to £1100, £1200, £1700, and then 
lastly to £921 ? — That was the nett profit. 

2803. Mr. Pim. — Did not you meet with some 
exceptional loss in one particular year? — We did. 

2804. Not in that last year ? — No. It is in Decem- 
ber 1885. I have here two half-year’s printed 
accounts. For the half-year ending December 1885 
the profits were £1040 — about £2000 for the 
year. 

2805. The average is about £2000?— The average 
is about £2000. 

2806. How did they fall so low as £900 in that 
particular year ? — Perhaps that is the half-year. 

2807. The Chairman. — No; it is the year 1885. 
The nett receipts fell to £921 in 1885?— The tolls 
that year were £2100, and the traffic receipts were 
£7764. That would be a gross total of £9864. The 
expenditure was £8091, and the nett receipts £1773. 
By a clerical error, the expenditure was put at £8900. 

2808. The gross receipts gradually rose from 
£14,500 to £19,600, and then they have been 
gradually falling, till the last year they were only 
£9864?— Yes. 

2809. Mr. Pim. — What is the cause of the falling 
oil' in the receipts? — They fell from 1878, when the 
Grand Canal Company took over the traffic ; so that it 
is toll we receive instead of traffic for half the river. 

2810. The Chairman. — The result is that there is 
so much diminution in your receipts? — Yes. But 
there is a smaller staff kept up. 

2811. Mr. Pim. — When did the Grand Canal Com- 
pany take up the traffic? — About October 1878. 

2812. Are the receipts given here after deduction 
of the payment of some charge to the Grand Canal 
Company ?— Previous to 1878? 

2813. Since then? — We paid them previous to 
1878, and they paid us subsequent to 1878. 

2814. Why should the mere fact of their having 
the management of the traffic lead to a falling off in 
the receipts ? — Owing to the tolls being reduced in 1883. 
They got a reduction of about 40 per cent., and the 
rates of freight were also reduced by my Company in 
1878. 

2815. Why were they reduced? — They made appli- 
cation and fought the point. I do not know the 
reason that they were reduced. I suppose they were 
considered a little high, owing to the state of trade. 

2816. They thought by reducing the charges they 
would increase the trade ?— Evidently so. 

2817. Has it not resulted in an increase of trade? — 
I do not think so. 

2818. What is the nature of your trade? Who are 
the people that give you the traffic ? — Grain and coal. 
Maltsters, mill-owners, and coal merchants. 

2819. The coal and the grain they bring into their 
mills come over your system ? — Yes ; and barley goes 
out again as malt. 

2820. The malt goes out again? — Yes ; it passes 
over the navigation twice. 

2821. Is most of your traffic composed of that? — 
Yes ; the bulk of it is grain and coal. 

2822. Were those mills along the Lower Barrow 
built since the Navigation Works were made? — I 
believe so, except the Ardree Mills, which I believe 
were there before. 

2823. Mr. Barry. — Is the bulk of the traffic con- 



veyed by the Grand Canal Company through traffic to 
Dublin ? — All conveyed by them to and from Dublin. 

2824. Is the bulk of it through traffic? — It is— 
very little local traffic. 

2825. They take the tolls, I suppose, or do you 
receive the tolls? — We receive tolls. 

2826. From the freighters ? — No. 

2827. The freighter pays to you? — The Canal 
Company charge a through freight to their different 
customers, and then they pay the tolls to us weekly. 

2828. Then they receive the money from the 
freighters? — They do, which embraces tolls and all 
charges. 

2829. The Chairman. — In other words, they have 
become the carriers from Carlow to Dublin. Instead 
of the Barrow Navigation Company being the carriers 
from Carlow to Athy, they have ceased to be carriers, 
and are merely toll receivers, the Grand Canal Com- 
pany being the carriers all the way. That is the 
explanation of it, is it not ? — Yes. They have through 
booking. 

2830. Mr. Pim. — How do the Grand Canal Com- 
pany make the profit over your navigation? — I do not 
know. 

2831. Is the charge they make to the person who 
gives them the traffic greater than they pay you ? Do 
they keep back a percentage ? — Decidedly. 

2832. That would account for the receipts falling 
off, because your expenditure on the other side is less. 
You have not the expenses of the keeping up of the 
canal. Are those the receipts after you have paid 
them whatever is their proportion of the charge ? — We 
pay them nothing. They pay us. 

2833. Then those are the nett receipts after they 
have paid themselves what they are allowed? — This 
does not take in the figures at all. These are simply 
the tolls we charge— Is. 9d. on grain to Bagenalstown 
from Athy. The whole freight would be 8s. 6d. 

2834. Who do you get the Is. 9d. from? — The 
Grand Canal Company. 

2835. Is it not their boat ? — Yes. The boat arrives 
at the first lock at Ardree, and the boatman must 
show his manifest to the lock-keeper. The lock- 
keeper is the collector of tolls, and makes up the 
returns at the end of the week, sends the head office 
an estimate of the toll that has to be levied on the 
Grand Canal on the traffic passed over our water from 
the Monday morning to the Saturday night. 

2836. Previously to the Grand Canal working the 
traffic, did not you carry on the traffic on your 
own behalf? — We did, and paid them toll on their 
navigation. 

2837. But the charge from where they enter your 
canal at Athy down to Bagenalstown which you made 
then would be greater than the charge you now make ? 
— It would. 

2838. Because it went in your boat ? — Yes ; so that 
that increased charge would appear in the traffic 
receipts. That shows why our traffic receipts have 
fallen. 

2839. Your receipts are apparently less, although 
the traffic may be as great ? — The traffic is about the 
same. The tolls have increased. 

2840. The figures you have here do not give the 
expenditure? — Yes; here is the expenditure column 
and the receipts column. The traffic receipts, up to 
1878, were the largest part of the total. They have 
fallen off, and the tolls have increased. 

2841. The total tolls and traffic together in recent 
years is considerably less than the tolls and traffic 
before? — Yes; because we have not the traffic 
receipts. 

2842. The Chairman. — Let me put it in this way. 
The traffic receipts fall off, and the expenses fall off. 
The expenses when you were carriers yourselves were 
£14,500 : then you ceased to be carriers, and became 
toll receivers only, and those expenses fell from 
£14,500 to £7966. The nett result to the navigation 
ought to have been pretty much the same ? — Yes. 
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- 2843. Mr. Pim. — Is there more traffic up the river 
than down the river ? — They are about equivalent ; the 
tonnage is about half and half. 

2844. Half comes to you over the Grand Canal ? — 
Yes, about that. 

2845. When you have traffic, is that carried on still 
on your own boats ? — It is down to Waterford. 

2846. What you call traffic is what goes down the 
river, and is altogether over your water ? — Quite so. 

2847. Is that carried on your own boats 1 — Yes. 

2848. This is what comes to you over the Grand 
Canal, and is now carried in their own boats ? — Yes, 
with the exception of a few private traders, who carry, 
a few hundred tons — a very small thing. 

2849. The Chairman. — Do you know what dividend 
the Grand Canal Company pay ? — It was at the rate, 
£1, 12s. 6d., the last half-year — per annum. 

2850. Has their traffic fallen off, do you know ? — It 
has increased on our water this last half-year. There 
was an increase of about 2000 tons, and there is an 
equivalent falling off in our traffic to Waterford to that 
amount. 

2851. Mr. Barry. — Do you know what they pay 
on the whole year 1 ? — 1 think it is about 30s. per cent, 
per annum. 

2852. Do you know what the total charge per ton 
for grain and coal is from Carlow to Dublin 1 — 6s. 6d. 
or 7s. 

2853. The Chairman. — What is the distance 1 ! — 
Sixty-eight miles. 

2854. Is that for coal 1 — That is for grain. 

2855. What is it for coal ? — 5s. 6d. or 5s. 9d. I 
should be very glad to send you in the figures. 

2856. We shall feel obliged if you will, and if you 
will send the rates that are charged from, say, Water- 
ford to Carlow, to Athy, and to places on the Grand 
Canal, including Dublin ? — I will send a schedule of 
the rates charged between Dublin and Carlow and 
Carlow and Waterford, with intermediate stations. 

2857. Not the tolls, but the rates charged as 
carriers'? — Yes. 

2858. Mr. Barry. — Is the navigation between 
Bagenalstown and Finniscourt carried on entirely in 
the river, or is there any navigation cut 1 — There is a 
short canal. 

2859. It is mainly in the river 1 ?— It is mainly in 
the river. 

.2860. An d between Ballyillen Upper and Ballyillen 
Lower, is the navigation there carried on in the river 
or in the cut? — It is half and half — half canal and 
half river. 

2861. That is a distance of six miles?— No, only a 
mile and a half. 

2862. It is given here by Mr. Price as six miles? 
— Upper Ballyillen is the next lock to Lower 
Ballyillen. 

2863. You have read several passages about the 
increase of floods caused by drainage? — Yes. 

2864. Does it occur to you that much of the drainage 
alluded to is what is known as thorough drainage, that 
is, drainage of land as distinguished from river im- 
provement? — No, it had not, because so little had 
fallen into the Barrow from Athy downwards. 

2865. The quotations you made were from reports 
of Mr. Bateman and others as to increased rapidity of 
water flowing down the rivers. I do not know whether 
it has occurred to you that many of those allusions 
may be to the drainage of land as distinguished from 
the improvement of rivers? — Arterial drainage, in 
fact. 

2866. Thorough drainage as distinguished from 
arterial drainage ? — If during the maximum flood at 
the present time there is anything like 456,000 cubic 
feet per minute flowing past Athy, do you suppose 
that the improvement of the river above Athy will 
increase that quantity ? — That is our point. I believe 
it will. 

2867. You think it will be more than that quantity? 
— We do. 



- 2868. H not more than that quantity, you would Jan, 8, 188?. 

be in the same position as you are now, in the case of Mr ^hard 

maximum flood? — We should not, according to Mr. a. Mitchell 

Hassard. There is one point I should like to mention, 

and I do not think it has been taken up as far as I 

know by this Barrow drainage scheme, that is, whether 

it has been contemplated that our navigation works 

may be filled up with sand when the upper channel is 

cleaned up. Recently the Duke of Leinster cleaned 

out one of the tributaries, the Greese river, and it has 

given us a lot of trouble. He sent down a lot of silt, 

and we have been dredging for six months, in about 60 

yards of the navigable channel, and as fast as the stuff 

is taken up it is filling up again. He has cleaned up 

the Greese, and it has let go all the sand held by 

aqueous matter, and it is all coming down. 

2869. Have you made any claim in respect of that? 

—No, we did not. 

2870. The Chairman.— Do you think you have a 
claim? — I think we have not. We have a sand trap 
at the mouth of the Greese, which has been neglected, 
and if we had cleared out this sand trap, as we intend 
to do next season, this sand trap would have caught 
all the sand. The question is whether provision has 
been made for that in Mr. Manning’s scheme. 

2871. Mr. Barry. — Did your company make the 
sand trap ? — Yes. 

2872. It was not the Drainage Commissioners ? — 

No. 

2873. The Chairman. — That has occurred from 
that sand trap not having been kept in proper, order? 

— In this case it has.. I am merely bringing it up as a 
point, because if the channel above Athy were cleaned 
up and all that water that is accumulated there is 
taken away, and there is nothing to hold the sand, it 
will all come down with a rush and fill the channel. 

2874. Mr. Bairy. — How long have you been in 
charge ? — Only a year and a half. 

2875. You do not know whether the depth of water 
in summer for navigation purposes is less than it used 
to tie ? — It is just the same, because I took soundings 
for the last Commission. I went up one evening last 
July twelvemonth, and took the Levitstown canal as a 
standard. I took the depth there, and it was exactly the 
same as when Mr. Mulvany took it in 1853, and having 
done that I took the soundings over the very shoals 
he had sounded, and they were exactly the same ; in 
fact, in a few cases they were a few inches more. 

2876. You think that there is now a greater depth 
of water than formerly? — Yes. 

2877. In extreme summer? — Yes. I have had a 
very good two summers since I went there. 

2878. The Chairman.— What is your experience as 
regards the competition between the railways and the 
canals?— I do not think there is any competition 
between them. It is not the wish of the Railway 
Company to compete with the Canal Company for 
certain traffic. For instance, grain and coal they do 
not wish to enter into competition for with them. 

2879. They charge higher rates? — They do. 

2880. Much higher ?— With the Barrow Navigation 
there was an understanding which has lapsed now, 
which was that the Railway Company’s rates should be 
10 per cent, over the Barrow rates. That agreement 
has fallen through, and the Railway Company apply 
the same rates to where they touch our stations as 
they do where they run where there is no canal at all. 

2881. What has been the effect? — I do not know 
what the effect will be, because the change has only 
lately been made. 

2882. It is only lately they have reduced their rates 
to your charges?— It is only lately that that agreement 
has lapsed, and that they apply the same rates where 
our stations touch their stations, as to where there is 
no canal or navigation. 

2883 You have not had an opportunity at present 
of judging the effect of that?— No, it comes to this: 
that their rates are still from 4 to 9 per cent, over the 
canal rate. 
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2884. Does that apply to the Grand Canal also ? — 
It does. 

2885. Then practically there are differential rates 
in favour of the canal all the way from Dublin to 
Carlow ? — There are. 

2886. And probably to Waterford? — Probably. I 
am sure they are to Waterford. 

2887. Perhaps you will look at that ? — It is a very 
high rate to Kilkenny. 

2888. Have you got the railway rates ? — I have not 
got the railway rates. 

2889. But you say they are from 4 to 9 per cent, 
higher? — From things I have heard formerly, I am 
sure we carry much cheaper than the Railway do. 
May I add that, with reference to the agreement I 
mentioned — that lapsed — with the Railway Company, 
I was asked, Did I think it would have any effect 
either to benefit the Railway or the Canal Company ? 
I do not think it will affect either ; because I asked a 
mill-owner the other day, “ Do you think, if our rates 
were exactly the same as the Railway Company’s, you 
would go to the Railway ? ” He said, “ Oh no ! because 
you come alongside our mill, and discharge everything 
there ; and even if the Railway rates were lower than 
yours, we would go to you by preference.’ ” In fact, 
the Barrow Navigation Company are so strongly of 
that opinion that they have decided not to reduce 
their tolls. 

2890. That would apply to the mill-owners on the 
Navigation ? — And the maltsters. 

2891. What about the town of Carlow? — The 



Carlow merchants are all alongside the river too ; and 
the Gas Company. So that it is to their convenience 
also. 

2892. But the coal merchants can usually get 
wharves at the railway station ? — They have all their 
premises you see alongside the river. 

2893. But if coal has to bo carted from the canal 
wharf to the houses, say in Carlow, it can just as well 
be carted from the railway station to the houses. 
However, you think that the same rates would practi- 
cally keep the whole of the local traffic of Carlow on 
the Navigation, as it has been up to the present time ? 
— I do, as far as grain and coal are concerned. I 
think what are called “sundries” might go to the 
Railway Company. 

2894. Mr. Pim. — Almost all your traffic is with 
people who are along the margin of the river itself ? — 
Yes. 

2895. The Chairman. — Not altogether; because, 
take the town of Carlow for instance? — For heavy 
goods. 

2896. Mr. Pim. — General traffic for Carlow is by 
rail: it is only these heavy articles that you get?— 
Yes. 

2897. The people who bring the coal and heavy 
things of that kind to Carlow have their warehouses 
and stores down by the river ? — Yes. 

2898. In fact, they had the river there before they 
got the railway, and thus they got their places of 
business into the neighbourhood of the river, and don’t 
care to move out of it ? — That is so. 



[The witness withdrew .] 



Adjourned to Monday at eleven o'clock. 
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TWENTY-FIIIST DAY — MONDAY, JANUARY 10th, 1887, 

At 36, Merrioit-square, Dublin. 

Present : — Sir James Allport (Chairman); James Abernathy, Esq.; J. W. Barry, Esq. ; J. T. 
Pirn, Esq. 



Mr. Samuel Usher Roberts called in and examined. 



2890. The Chairman. — I believe you ai 

of the Board of Works?— I am. 

2900. And before you became a member ot the 

Board you were employed by the Board as an in- 
spector of works ?— I was employed as, what was then 
termed, District Engineer, and entrusted with the 
carrying out of drainage works under the Arterial 
Drainage Acts. .. „ x 1 

2901. You have seen this list of questions ?— i have. 

2902. ' We will ask you to give us evidence upon the 

salient points in these questions. I see you have 
marked certain questions upon which you desire to 
comment. W ill you, without further preliminary ex- 
amination, take the questions upon which you _ think 
you can "ive the Commission some information ?— 
Yes The importance of arterial drainage to Ireland 
is the first I have marked. With reference to the 
advantages to land relieved from flooding by arterial 
drainage, I think it may be considered that land may 
be divided into three classes— first, deep alluvial soils, 
which derive almost immediate improvement by being 
relieved from flooding ; there is a second class, which 
consists of light clay and moory soils overlaying reten- 
tive subsoils, which derive little or no benefit from 
relief from flooding until they are further improved 
bv agricultural operations, by under-drainage and deep 
tMa*c ; and there is a third class, which consists 
of cut-away bog, which is very extensive in some dis- 
tricts, and requires very considerable expenditure in 
levelling and draining after being relieved from flood- 
in" by arterial drainage works. Those two latter 
classes of land require, in addition to relief from flood- 
in", very considerable subsequent expenditure in order 
to give them the full advantages to be derived from 
the arterial drainage ; whereas the alluvial land comes 
into increased value immediately upon being relieved 
from floods. , . 

2903. Do you find that the subsoil below cut-away 
bog is pretty generally of one character — is it a stiff 
clay? — No ; it in many cases consists of mail ; m 
some cases it consists of drift ; in other cases of a kind 
of stiff retentive clay. My experience m Ireland has 
been that we find land occupiers very slow indeed to 
take advantage of arterial drainage works m following 
up the improvement of those two latter classes of land 
and the result is that in many districts you will find, 
on such lands comparatively speaking, little improve- 
ment resulting from arterial drainage. 

2901. That is in the case of stiff clay and the unim- 
proved cut-away bog?— Yes ; but where alluvial soils 
have been relieved from floods there is at once a large 
increase in value. I have always been of opinion that 
valuators do not put a sufficiently high tax upon lands 
of that character, and have been too heavy upon the 
other two classes of land. , , 

2905. Have you anything further to say under that 
first head?— I see you have a sub-division here under 
the head of pasture. The fact is, nearly all the lands 
in the drainage districts that I am acquainted with are 
under pasture ; there is very little arable land that is 
subject to flooding. Laud occupiers are slow to till land 
that is subject to flooding. Of course there are borders 
and margins to the flooded lands which are arable, and 
which suffer great injury from what may be called 
saturation to within a few inches of the surface. Those 



lands arc no doubt benefited by the lowering of the ^r.Samoel^ 
water in the main channel of the rivers, and of course 
are liable to a charge for improvement. 

290G. The question hero is what improvement to 
pastures is effected by arterial drainage, in the growth 
of grasses or what ?— The improvement to pasture land 
by arterial drainage is, with the exception of those 
rich alluvial soils that I have referred to, a very slow 
process indeed, if it is not aided by skilful agricultural 
operations ; because the natural dying-out of all the 
aquatic plants and tho growth of better grasses in their 
place is a work of time ; and it takes many years to 
effect any important alteration in those respects. 

2907. How many years, in your opinion ? — I think 
it would take from five to seven years. 

2908. Tho full time allowed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment ?— I think it would, before that change takes 
place, so as really to amount to an improvement in 
agricultural value, if not aided by artificial operations. 

2909. Mr. Barry. — Before you leave the question 
of thorough drainage let me ask you this. Do you 
think that the slowness to take advantage of the 
arterial drainage to which you have alluded is due to 
the relation of landlord and tenant ? — Oh, no ; my 
experience in connection with drainage works was long 
before any difterences arose between landlord and 
tenant. I have been now for thirteen years on the 
Board of Works ; my experience of drainage works 
was before that period, and up to that time there was 
no difference between landlord and tenant. 

2910. Do you think the Land Act will have a 
tendency to shorten or to lengthen the time within 
which advantage will be taken of arterial drainage?— 

I do not think it wiil have any material effect. I think 
the slowness to take advantage of it arises from the 
natural indolence and indisposition of land occupiers 
to take advantage of facilities for improvements. 

2911. Do you think recent legislation, giving the 
tenant power to borrow money for improvements, will 
have any effect on that question ?— Well, it may. At 
any rate it places the means within the tenants grasp 
for carrying out improvements, which before he had 
not ; and as far as that goes I think it may facilitate 
their carry ing out improvements. 

2912. You have alluded to the relief of land from 
floods. Would you limit that to total reli ;f or partial 
relief? — Not total relief from all floods in any < asc. I 
should always guard myself by stating that there are 
rainfalls which yield floods which it would be too 
costly to provide for. Floods under exceptional cir- 
cumstances must take place, and will always take 
place. I think there are few instances where it 
would be wise to incur the expense necessary to 
relieve lands from exceptional floods. 

2913. You mean the expense would be too great 
for the end obtained ? — Yes. 

2914. Mr. Abernethy. — In addition to the time you 
have named— five to seven years— when the better 
class of grass would grow up, I suppose there must 
be considerable expense incurred on the pasture lands 
in order to secure a crop of better grasses ?— Ot 
course if an occupier incurs expense either by tillage 
or top-dressing, the transition would be more rapid ; 
but I think that under ordinary circumstances m the 
course of from five to seven years on good lands a 
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great improvement will take place in the character of 
the pasture without any expenditure of capital by 
him. The quantity of grass yielded if the land was 
meadowed would certainly be less, but the quality 
would be very superior. 

2915. Mr. Pirn. — Would you apply that statement 
you have just made to those low-lying lands along the 
Shannon ? — No ; they are of that rich alluvial soil 
that would immediately come into an improved con- 
dition if relieved from flooding. 

2916. Well, but we are told by some of the wit- 
nesses that the winter flooding of the lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Shannon is bene- 
ficial 1 — I have no doubt it would be if the floods 
could be controlled, and only winter floods were 
allowed on those lands, you would then have them in 
the highest state of productiveness to which they arc 
capable of being brought. I think winter floods in- 
crease their value considerably ; that is, they give a 
very much larger yield of coarse hay, which is of 
greater value than the smaller yield of a better 
quality of hay would be. 

2917. Would you tell us the period of time during 
which you were engaged as District Engineer under 
the Board of Works 1 — For about eighteen years — 
from 1846 up to about 1863. 

2918. Then you have not had the carrying out of 
works or the oversight of works under the second Act 
of Parliament ? — No; it was under the first Act of 
Parliament — 8 and 9 Yic. — not under 26 and 27 Yic. 
e. 88. Under the latter Act, I may state, I was em- 
ployed by the Board of Works as their Inspector. I 
held the meetings that were required under that Act, 
in order to hear objections to the projects that were 
submitted for the approval of the Board. 

2919. The Chairman. — How long did you hold 
that office ? — Up to the time I was appointed Com- 
missioner of Public Works, in 1S73. 

2920. Mr. Pirn. — Will you tell us the districts in 
Ireland in which you acted as District Engineer ? — I, 
first of all, was engaged on three districts in the 
county of Louth — the Ardee, the Glyde, and the 
Fane. Those districts were only partially exc-uted 
when I was transferred to the west of Ireland to carry 
out the works in the Lough Corrib drainage district 
and in other tributary districts to that lough. 

2921. The Chairman. — Do you know in what con- 
dition those drainage districts now are which you 
yourself were engineer of many years ago ? — I do 
not know what state those three districts I have 
referred to in Louth are in. On the completion of 
the drainage districts that I carried out in the west 
of Ireland i was appointed by the proprietors in 
those districts theii engineer to look after their 
maintenance, and up to the time I left the west of 
Ireland I was in charge as engineer of those districts. 

2922. And you kept them in an efficient state 1 — 
Yes. 

2923. What state are they in now 1 — I cannot say ; 
that is thirteen years ago. 

2924. Not either by inspection or by reports ? — Or 
by reports. Perhaps I am wrong, I should say all 
the drainage districts, with two exceptions — there 
were two districts which were not put under my 
charge, and which were neglected. 

2925. That is the point. You know of your own 
knowledge that they were neglected ? — I do. 

2926. Mr. Pirn,. — Were some of those works carried 
out in the west of Ireland carried out as relief works 
after the famine ? — They were ; almost all the works 
I was engaged upon were carried out during the 
famine as relief works. 

2927. Carried out by the Board of Works ? — Yes. 

2928. I suppose it was because they were relief 
works that only a small proportion of the cost has 
been charged on the improved lands ? — That was one 
reason, and an important reason — that there was a 
very large expenditure incurred in executing them as 



relief works, which would not be necessary had no 
relief been necessary. One instance I recollect in the 
Turlough-More district, where, I think, I had at one 
time to employ 5,000 men, and where I do not think 
an ordinary contractor would have employed 500. 

2929. We have had some evidence that there are 
in that very neighbourhood further districts requiring 
to be drained at the present time, but they tell us 
that they would not pay directly, and that without a 
Government grant they could not be carried out ? — 
Yes, I am aware of that. 

2930. Would it be your view that the lands of 

Galway would not repay directly the cost of draining 
them 1— Yes, I am certain of it. The districts you 
now refer to are : one near Tuam, called Dunmore 

2931. Yes, that is one 1 ? — Another in the same 
neighbourhood called Monivea, and another Ballin- 
deiu-y, a portion of which is Colonel Nolan’s property. 

2932. Then, in your opinion, those particular 
works would cost more than you could charge against 
the improved lands? — Very much more — probably 
double. 

2933. The Chairman. — We have had considerable evi- 
dence that with regard to many of the drainage dis- 
tricts of Ireland, after they had been completed, for 
want of attention on the part of the Boards and the 
authorities, they have, many of them, gone back al- 
most to their original state, and that unless some 
system is adopted, by which a constant and com- 
pulsory supervision is established, much money will 
be spent in vain, because they are so much neglected. 
Is that your experience ? — Yes; I quite concur in 
that opinion. That is my experience. 

2934. Then, have you considered at all what 
remedy — what improvement, for instance, in the con- 
stitution of the Drainage Board or the supervision by 
the Public Works Department, of these districts, 
after the money has been expended, should be 
adopted ? — Well, I think that all drainage operations 
ought to be, in some sense, under the supervision and 
control of some central department or Board, which 
would, without incurring direct responsibility, have 
the power of enforcing the execution of such works as 
are necessary in carrying out the improvement in the 
first instance, and in its subsequent maintenance. 

2935. There has also been urged upon us the neces- 
sity for forming one Board, say for any particular 
district or drainage area such, for instance, as the 
Upper Barrow, that all the tributaries in that district 
should be under one Drainage Board, with a surveyor, 
like a county surveyor of the roads, and that he 
should send in his reports, and that the Board of 
Works, or this central Board, which you suggest, 
should have the power to inspect it and to call atten- 
tion to it, or to enforce proper maintenance after the 
works are completed. Do you agree with that ? — I 
do, strongly. 

2936. It has also been stated before us that such 
a river as the Shannon, for instance, is too large for 
one Board — the entire river — that it should be 
separated into districts, taking certain tributaries, 
for instance, on the Upper Shannon, and, perhaps, 
the Middle Shannon, and the Lower Shannon, as 
distinct Boards. Have you ever turned your atten 
tion to how the whole drainage area of the Shannon 
should be divided ? — I cannot say that I have turned 
my attention pai-ticularly to the details of it, but I 
have done so sufficiently to say that I think it is quite 
feasible. 

2937. And desirable ? — Certainly. It is quite too 
large an area to entrust to one Board. It ought to 
be subdivided, and it is quite feasible to do so. 

2938. Mr. Parry. — Would it be your opinion that 
you should subdivide the main stream of the Shannon, 
or merely in the sense of having subsidiary districts ? 
— Well, the Shannon is a peculiar case. Looking at 
the connection of drainage with the navigation there, 
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one would almost think that the main channel might 
be subject to some kind of Government control and 
supervision altogether, and that the tributaries might 
be 1 divided into sub-districts and placed under the 

charge of Local Drainage Boards. 

2939. That is the present condition of affairs, is it 
no t ?— It is, somewhat. 

2940. Mr. Abernathy. — Would it not be desirable, 
supposing the Shannon were divided into districts, 
that each district should have the charge of one sec- 
tion of the main stream, and the tributaries relating 
to that portion of the stream ? — I do not quite follow 

^°2941. If the Shannon was divided roughly into the 
Upper and Lower Shannon, that the Board which 
has the charge of the district of the Upper Shannon 
should also have the charge of the tributaries leading 
into the Upper Shannon 1— Certainly. 

2942. Inasmuch as the tributaries have such an 
effect on the main stream ? — Certainly. 

2943. The Chairman. — How would that consist 
with your idea, that the main channel of the Shannon 
should be entirely under the control of a Government 
Department of the Drainage Board, if the tributaries 
and the Upper Shannon were united into one 
Drainage Board ? — So far as the main channel is con- 
cerned, I look upon that as a main watercourse, both 
for navigation and drainage purposes. I think that 
ought to be under the charge of the Government 
solely, but that all outside that should be subdivided 
into districts, and placed under the control of Local 
Drainage Boards. 

2944. If you attempted to put the Government 
control over the main channel, and then the district 
Drainage Boards also over the channel, you would 
have conflicting jurisdictions? — Yes ; I did not quite 
follow Mr. Abernethy. You would then have divided 
responsibility. 

2945. Mr. Pirn. — At the present time, if there are 
defects in the carrying on of the maintenance, per- 
sons interested in the locality have a right of appeal- 
ing to the Board of Works to have it inspected ; have 
they not ? — They have. 

2946. But you have not the initiative ? — No. 

2947. Would you propose that you should have 
the initiative ? — I would. I would propose that 
the Central Authority should have inspecting officers, 
that it should be their duty to make annual or 
periodical inspections of drainage woi’ks, and report 
to the Central Authority upon their condition ; and 
that if maintenance works are found to be necessary, 
the order of that Central Authority should be im- 
perative on the Local Board at once to proceed with 
the execution of the necessary works. 

294S. Have you considerd how the funds are to be 
provided for those necessary works? — I think the 
Central Drainage Board should be a Government 
establishment; but, of course, all the cost of the 
works executed in the district would be charged on 
the.lands. 

2949. Would you make it compulsory without the 
consent of either occupiers or owners? — I would in 
every case of maintenance. 

2950. Without the occupiers or owners having any 
voice ? — I only refer to works of maintenance. 

2951. That this Government Board should not have 
supreme compulsory powers to force a drainage scheme 
upon the district? — N o, certainly not. They should have 
power to enforce maintenance works, but not power 
to enforce works of construction in the first instance. 
I would give them every aid, and guide them in every 
way I could ; but I would leave the detei’mination to 
proceed witli works of construction optional with 
them, and I would make them responsible for the 
execution, under due control. 

2952. Mr. Pim. — Would you give the Central 
Board control of the original design ? — I would. 
In that respect I think a very great improvement 



might be made on the present system. I think Jan. io, 1887. 
if the proprietors or occupiers of land in a district JIr g amne i~‘ 
are desirous of carrying out a drainage scheme for the usher Roberts; 
relief of their lands, the proper course for them to 
pursue should be to present a memorial to the Central 
Autlioi ity, stating their desire to proceed with that 
work. I think the Central Authority ought then, 
through their own officer, to prepare a preliminary 
report, setting forth in general terms the scheme 
which, in their opinion, ought to be carried out ; this 
I would call a sketch or preliminary report, not enter- 
ing into details, but giving as full and accurate infor- 
mation with reference to the project as possible, and 
stating briefly the terms upon which the Central 
Board would be disposed to sanction the execution of 
that work. Then I would let the owners and occu- 
piers of land, who are desirous of carrying out the 
work, on consideration of that report, and seeing clearly 
what was likely to receive the ultimate sanction of 
the Drainage Authority, proceed to prepare all the 
necessary plans and schedules, and other information 
with a view of carrying out their work. In that way 
they would be relieved from the onus of incurring an 
expense in connection with the initiation of a project, 
until they saw a fair chance of carrying it through 
successfully. 

2953. Do you think that such a project would meet 
with the support and approval of the Executive in 
Ireland — taking into consideration the fact that it 
would entail a very considerable preliminary expense 
upon the Government? — That, I do not know. I am 
speaking entirely from an outside point of view, not 
as an official. 

2954. But, I presume, you know the views of the 
Board of Works. Do you think they would recom- 
mend such a system as that? — I am not prepared to 
say. 

,2955. Mr. Barry. — It has been suggested to us that 
the first application for such a thing as you have indi- 
cated should be accompanied by a deposit of money of 
a limited amount — say .£50. Would it be your view 
that that deposit should take place, or that the pre- 
liminary report should be gratis?— I would rather 
have the preliminary report gratis. There is always 
a difficulty in getting money to take the preliminary 
step in arterial drainage. There is a doubt about its 
coming back to the person who lodges it. This has 
often been a complete barrier to the execution of such 
works. It has been so, even where large landed pro- 
prietor's have been interested. You have an entirely 
new state of things existing now. Drainage works can 
now only bo carried out through the occupiers. No 
landlord would incur liability in connection with 
di'ainage works, except with regard to the land 
that he may have in his own hands. Thei’efore, 1 
conceive there would be great difficulty in that pre- 
liminary step. I think if the occupiers saw a pros 
pect of the work being subsequently approved by 
the Central Drainage Authority, and a prospect of its 
being carried out, they might be prepared to come for- 
ward and provide the funds necessary for making the 
fui-ther engineering inquiries and valuations necessary, 
and to consider whether the works should be pro- 
ceeded with. 

2956. In many cases the expenses necessary to lay 
down a really good proposal are somewhat consider- 
able ? — Y ery considerable. 

2957. Do you think it would be possible, on the re- 
ception of a merely preliminary report of the nature 
you have indicated, for the occupiers to come to a safe 
conclusion ?— Well, I should think it would in most 
cases. 

2958. Take the case of the Barrow for example. 

Would it be possible to come to a safe conclusion on 
such a drainage as that of the Barrow ? Very con- 
siderable expense must be incurred before any idea 
can be obtained of the ultimate incidence of the tax 
upon the land. Would the preliminary report of a 
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board such as you have indicated be of a sufficiently 
precise nature to guide the occupiers? — I think it 
ought to go sufficiently near to enable the proprietors 
or occupiers of land to see whether it would be 
worth their while to follow it up. I do not mean 
to say you would be able to come to anything more 
than an approximate estimate of the cost of the 
works, or of the extent of land to be improved, or of 
the increase in value, but I thiuk a man of experience 
would be able to put generally the features of the 
project sufficiently before the central board to enable 
it to decide as to the advisability of proceeding with 
the project. 

2959. The Chairman. — Do you think that could be 
done at a moderate expense ? — I do. 

2960. Knowing the Barrow, as no doubt you do ? — 

I know the Barrow very imperfectly. 

2961. Still you know the extent of the area of it? — 
Yes. 

2962. "What in your judgment would be the approxi- 
mate cost of that preliminary inquiry for the Barrow ? 
— I should not like to say. 

2963. £50 or £1,000 ? — I should say £200 ought 
to enable an experienced engineer, having the district 
traversed by assistants, and with the information we 
have from the Ordnance Survey, to give a sound opi- 
nion on the project generally, as to whether it would 
be worth following up or not. 

2964. Mi\ Barry. — Do you think that money, 
whatever it is, should be given gratis, whether the 
scheme proceeds or not ? — I would make that part of 
the duty of the central Board. 

2965. But assuming that the woik goes forward 
and a district is formed, that money should not be 
charged against the district ? — I think not. Unfortu- 
nately under recent Drainage Acts where landed pro- 
prietors must send up their plans and estimates and 
incur all the preliminary expenses, they are so anxious 
to get work done cheaply that they do not always 
employ efficient men, and the documents they send 
up are not very reliable. Proprietors memorialise the 
Board of Works for authority to form a drainage dis- 
trict. They prepare their plans, sections, and valuation 
schedules, and so difficult do they find it to raise the 
money to pay the expenses of this inquiry that they 
do not always employ the most efficient person. They 
send up these documents. It then becomes the duty 
of the Inspector appointed by the Board of Works to 
hold the meetings and to consider objections to those 
plans and valuation schedules, and also to inspect the 
district and form his own opinion of it. It very often 
becomes necessary for him to set about making a very 
large and expensive revision of the scheme, which is 
little less costly than doing the work in the first in- 
stance, so that in some cases there is a double expense 
incurred which, in proper hands in the first instance, 
might have been only once incurred. 

2966. At the present time is the cost of that second 
investigation charged against the district ? — It is ; 
and it comes to a very large expense iu some cases. 

2967. Tlic Chairman. — From your experience as a 
member of the board, of the duties that the board have 
to discharge, would you recommend that this central 
drainage question should be remitted to the Board of 
Works or a separate board ? — I would rather see a new 
board formed in connection with the Irish G overnraent. 

2968. Mr. Pirn. — But if it were made a special de- 
partment of the Board of Works, with a special head, 
would not it amount to very much the same thing ? — 
It would. 

2969. The Chairman. — Have you anything to re- 
mark on (a.) ( b .) and (c.) in the second part of this first 
subject — that is, “ indirect advantages : — (a) effect on 
climate of district ; (5) increase of rateable value ; (c) 
improved inter-communication by main roads and be- 
tween farms ?” — The effect on the climate, no doubt, 
is advantageous, but that I think is of too theoretical 
a character to reduce to a money value. 



2970. Too remote an advantage? — I think so; but 
no doubt, it is an advantage. 

2971. Mr. Pirn. — As regards the increase of rate- 
able value arc these lands, after they had been 
improved, revalued for taxation purposes ? — For the 
purpose of the award do you mean ? 

2972. No ; revalued for the general taxation of a 
district ? — Oh, yes ; they are. 

2973. How soon after the completion of the works? 
— I think not for seven years. Sir J oliu Ball Greene 
can state that positively, but I have always understood 
that they were. 

2974. Now will you go to question eight, which 
you marked ? — That is the area of contribution. With 
reference to that I think the system upon which all 
arterial drainage works should be carried out is what 
I would call the whole river system, and that is 
from what I may call the main outfall of any district. 
For instance, take the main outfall of the Barrow 
river at or below Athy. All lands along both the 
main channel and the tributary rivers in that district 
should, in my opinion, form one district, one entire 
complete scheme. 

2975. And that the whole land in the water-shed 
of the upper Barrow should contribute? — I think, 
looking at the equity in such cases, that the whole 
water-shed should contribute something towards the 
cost of the main channel which conveys its waters to 
the sea, of course such a scheme, however equitable it 
may appear, would be an extremely difficult one to 
carry out in this country. A large number of the 
occupiers of the land would fail to see the equity 
of charging a man on the side of a mountain with tho 
cost of a portion of the works of the main channel of 
the river in the valley below him. It would be an 
extremely unpopular tax, and a difficult one to 
levy. 

2976. Mr. Barry. — Would you make that rate com 
pulsory? — I would. 

2977. There would be no representation? — Well, I 
am not prepared to say that exactly. I think a 
Drainage Board properly appointed would sufficiently 
represent the water-slicd. 

2978. At the present time I dare say you know 
that the drainage area, as compared with the improv- 
able land, is about ten to one? — Yes; I suppose it 

2979. You said that you would treat Athy as tho 
outlet ? — At or below Athy. I am not very conver- 
sant with the Bar-row district. 

2979. Below Athy there is a very considerable 
stretch of river which eventually discharges into the 
tidal water at St. Mullin’s ? — Yes. 

2981. And I dare say you know very considerable 
questions have arisen as to the effect on the lower 
part of drainage operations on the upper Barrow ? — 
Yes. 

2982. Does it occur to you that under those circum- 
stances the lower Barrow and the upper Bax-row qua 
di'ainage district should in some way be put in com- 
munication ? — I think it ought to form one district 
so far as the discharge of the floods would be likely to 
affect injuriously lands or other property along the 
main channel. 

29S3. Mr. Abernethy. — You have not said anything 
about whether any charge should be borne by the 
towns within the district of the river affected by 
floods — whether they should bear any charge in this 
general taxation? — All buildings and towns tend to 
discharge more rapidly the water shed, and, of course, 
on that principle they ought to be contributors 
towards the cost. 

2984. Mx - . Barry. — Would your idea be that the 
rate of contribution should be in proportion to the 
rateable value or the area of lands ? — That is a very 
difficult question. You will find in the watershed 
basin district some land not worth a shilling per acre, 
others worth £2. No doubt, land that is worth a 
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shillin" an acre yields as much water as land of a 
hbliervalue ; therefore, in that sense, it is the sur- s 
face area that ought to pay, not its value, but still it f 
would appear a great hardship to pay the same taxa- v 
tion upon land which is worth a shilling, as upon that c 
which is worth £2. I should be inclined to make it 
a rateable value. I think on the whole it is less open I 
to objection. . , . , 1 

0985. May we take it, therefore, that your idea 
would be that the lands improvable by the drainage c 
scheme should in the first instance bear their full ' 
burden in proportion to the value received, and that ’ 
the balance of the charge, supposing it were a good < 
scheme, should be laid on the district compulsorily 1— ’ 

Yes to a great extent. The cost of drainage works ’ 
mio-ht be sub-divided, I think, into three heads. 
First there are the preliminary expenses. Of course : 
tint ’would form a portion of the general charge. < 

There is another item, and a very expensive item, ■ 

the cost of works, a large portion of which : 
now falls on the land relieved, that is, the cost of 
rebuilding the county bridges. I tlnnk the whole 
cost of any alteration or reconstruction of bridges on 
n ublic roads should fall on the baronies or counties. 

I think it is not unreasonable that they should- pay 
that cost ; the work is entirely for the accommodation 
of the public using these thoroughfares, the county in- 
directly derives very considerable benefit from the 
execution of the works, by the increase in value of the 
land available for taxation purposes, and it would be, 

X think, but fair that they should bear that proportion 

°9S6. The Chairman . — I observe in that answer 
VOU make a distinction between baronies and coun- 
ties Because in some counties the entire cost of 
rebuilding public bridges is levied on the baronies, 
in other counties it is levied on the county at large. 

2987. Would you keep up that distinction (—1 
would be guided by whatever has been the custom or 
practice in the county with reference to those 
charges. I would place it as the county might elect, 
either upon the barony in which the bridge was 

situated, or on the county at large. 

2988 Mr. Barry .— Then you would have three 
contributory bodies 1-Yes; I would first make the 
land pay the full value of the improvement to it, 
that impovement being settled upon and deter- 
mined before the execution of the works 1 do 
not know that I have said so before, but I think this 
is an important matter, that the valuation schedules 
which are prepared before the works are commenced, 
should be looked upon as documents not subject to 
alteration afterwards. They should form the basis 
upon which the award was to be subsequently made. 
Now, there is great difficulty in dealing with many 
cases in consequence of owners or occupiers oi land 
seeking to have valuations altered after the com- 
pletion of works. I think valuation schedules ought 
not to be altered. I would charge upon the land tao 
full value of the improvement estimated, _ at so 
many years purchase of what the anticipated increase 
in value was, probably taking it at fourteen or fifteen 
years. purchase. I think that would be a fair sum to 
charge upon the lands. That would be one item of 
the co*t Then the second would be the cost oi public 
bridges That, I think, might fairly go upon the 
baronies or counties. Then you will have a very 
largo balance in many cases, I am afraid, which mus, 
be found from other sources. No doubt the l am 
basin might fairly be expected to contribute something 
towards that, but I am afraid that in a great number 
of cases the balance would be too large a sum to put 
upon the water-shed. 

29S9 The Chairman And I presume you consider 
there is no other source left open but the Govern 
ment 1— In such cases I tlnnk the projects must lal 
through, unless Government is prepared, in exceptional 
cases, to give aid to the execution of such works. 



2990. Mr. Abcrnelhy. — Under the existing circum- Jan - 10 - 1867 
stances, although the land reclaimed from being jf r _ Samuel 
flooded is very limited in area, all the charge falls Usher Roberts, 
upon the land 1— Yes, at present, except part of tho 

cost of public bridges. 

2991. And in many cases the cost is utterly out of 
proportion to the value of the land when reclaimed 1 — 

Quite out of proportion. 

2992. Mr. Barry. — You said that there is an in- 
crease in the rateable value of the land reclaimed ; it 
would follow that there must be some little difference 
when a revision is made ; and assuming that increase 
of the rateable value takes place, the whole county 
would gain an advantage by that increase of rateable 
value 1 — Yes. 

2993. Therefore would you consider that apart 
from any rebuilding of bridges or works which might 
or might not be necessary in certain districts — the 
county should be asked to the extent of the increased 
rateable value, to bear some portion of the burden 1 — 

I think it would not be at all an unreasonable 
arrangement, and it is one which I have often thought 
of. If you increase the value of a district £1,000 
a year, there is a property of £1,000 a year that is 
available for taxation purposes, and looking to the 
amount of taxation on property in the county, which 
probably might vary from 2s. to 4s. in the pound, 
it is not unreasonable that the county should pay tho 
value of that by w;ay of contribution to the drainage 
works. 

2994. Would that increase of rateable value affect 
Imperial taxation in any way 1 — With the exception 
of income tax, I do not see how it would, except very 
indirectly. 

2995. It would be entirely confined to income tax I 

I think so. Of course as to a tax derivable from 

"rain which is manufactured into beer and whiskey 
there is indirect taxation there from the. excise, but 
that I think is too theoretical. But as income tax, 
of course, it would be immediately available. 



OI course, It WOUlCl De lunueuutoeiy 

2996. In the case of the Barrow (simply to get the 
figures into one’s mind) the estimated increase is 
£10,000 per annum. Would that have any effect at 
all on Imperial taxation other than income tax 1 — I 
do not see how it would have any direct effect on 
Imperial taxation in any other way. 

2997. I suppose such an increase of value might 
have some effect upon adjoining towns in the way of 
development of trade 1— Yes ; no doubt it would. The 
greater the agricultural value of the district around 
any town the more benefit it derives; there is no 
doubt about that. 

2998. Mr. Pirn . — It also tends to increase the 
demand for labour, I presume 1— It does. 

2999. The Chairman.— I think the answer you 
have previously given rather disposes of this question, 
10. By extending the area of the district boards you 
avoid this conflicting jurisdiction between one board 
and another, as pointed out in question 10 ; or rather, 
you provide for the protection of lower districts from 
works in the upper district 1 Yes. 

3000. One board would take care of the interests 
of both the upper and the lower districts ?— Yes. 

3001. Mr. Barry . — There is one question on that I 

should like to ask. Have you any views as to how 
the main district board, representing the whole 
drainage of the area, should be formed ? — Well, I 
think drainage boards should be elected by the 
occupiers altogether. . , 

3002. Do you mean occupiers of the improveable 
land or of the whole drainage area 7— Of the land 
chargeable for the improvement. I think if you gave 
the central drainage authority a power of reviewing the 
acts of the lecal board so as to take care of the interests 
of all and the interests that the Government have in 
the work so long as they have money outstanding on 
loan, there is no fear but that a local drainage board 
elected by the occupiers would be found a fairly 
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jan. 10. 1887. efficient board to carry out tbe works ; at any rate it 
Mr Samnel wou ld relieve the Government to a great extent from 
U&er Roberts. responsibility in connection with the works. 

3003. Yes j but I was trying to follow this out a 
little. Supposing you form a district, and that district 
has certain claims upon the whole drainage area in re- 
spect to a particular river improvement, and there is 
another river or subsidiary stream in the same drainage 
area, which subsequently requires improvement, the 
board representing the first improvement would not be 
a qualified board to deal with the second improve- 
ment ? — No ; I understand you now. 

3004. And, therefore, there would be no board re- 
presenting the whole interests of the drainage area ? 
— No ; there would not in that case ; but my view 
is that if a drainage scheme is carried out in a 
district, all the tributary streams, as well as the main 
river, should form one district, and all the works 
should be carried out in that one district. 

3003. The Chairman. — And where independent 
boards now exist you would consolidate them into one 
board ? — I would. 

3006. Mr. Barry. — Therefore unless you could form 
a drainage scheme to deal with the whole of the drain- 
age area there would be some difficulty in initiating 
the undertaking ? — I think it is very important that 
the river district should comprise all the tributaries in 
the district. 

3007. Mr. Abernethy. — If the election of the Board 
is to be entirely in the occupiers of the land, would 
you place any qualification on the members of that 
Board as regards position ? — Yes ; I think there ought 
to be a qualification. 

3008. The Chairman. — A somewhat higher qualifi- 
cation, perhaps ? — I am not prepared to say, but it 
ought to be such a qualification as would secure your 
getting the best men in the district. 

3009. Mr. Pirn. — How would you give the voting 
power 1 At present it is in relation to the valuation 
of the land. A man •with a large area of land has 
more voting power than a man with a small area of 
land — would you apply the same principle when you 
give a vote to the occupiers, or would you make them 
all equal? — No, I would apply the same principle. 

3010. Mr. Barry. — I should like to follow out that 
last question of mine. I dare say you may know that 
in the district of the Upper Barrow there are subsi- 
diary districts which have been formed and which we 
are told have been successful ? — Yes. 

3011. Under the new state of things which is sug- 

gested it seems to me that there would be a difficulty 
in dealing with these small areas without forming a 
Board to deal with the whole. Does it occur to you 
that there is some difficulty in working that out suc- 
cessfully? — Yes ; there is, no doubt, some difficulty. 
There was the Ratliangan and Kildare districts that 
had been carried out in the Upper Barrow basin 

3012. We have heard of a good many other smaller 
districts in one drainage area? — Yes. 

3013. And we have been told that on the whole 
these smaller enterprises have been successful finan- 
cially ? — I have no doubt they have, because they have 
contributed nothing towards the works in the main 
channel through the district below to the outfall. 

801 4. Mr. Abernethy. — These small districts are in 
some cases in the principal districts of the watershed ? 
— Yes. 

3015. And the improved drainage discharges more 
water on the lower districts ? — Undoubtedly. 

3016. And under such a state of things they should 
be placed also under the general board ? — I think 
they should be placed under the general board. Of 
course it would be unnecessary that there should be 
any representation on the drainage board in respect 
to those districts during the execution of the works in 
the main district until they are carried to completion ; 
but subsequently, when you come to deal with the 
maintenance of the works, then I think that members 



of those drainage boards ought to be co-operative with 
the drainage board of the main river scheme for the 
purpose of maintenance. 

3017. Mr. Barry. — The idea that was occurring to 
my mind was this, whether in future it was desirable 
that there should be smaller districts formed inside the 
drainage area of a large district ; or, whether, sup- 
posing certain works were necessary or desirable in the 
first instance for smaller districts, the main Repre- 
sentative Board of the whole district should be the 
Executive authority. Would it be your opinion that, 
looking to the desirability of allowing and encouraging 
local effort for partial drainage of a district some 
Central Board representing the whole district should 
be obliged to take into consideration such local efforts, 
and deal with them in some way which would not be 
conflicting with the interest of the whole drainage 
area? — Yes, I consider that very desirable. 

301 8. Mr. Pim. — Do you think that in this Barrow 
case it would be fair now to make some charge on 
those two existing drainage districts in the area of the 
Barrow in reference to the improvement that is to 
be made to the main stream of the Barrow where their 
water falls in ? — I do. 

3019. Do you know whether it was contemplated to 
make any such charge ? — No. 

3020. Mr. Barry. — But such charge would fall 
under the same category as the compulsory rates to 
which we have alluded before over the whole drainage 
area ? — It would. 

3021. Mr. Pim. — There are three different rates 
that you have spoken of. How would you propose 
that they should be collected ? Would you still leave 
it in the hands of a Board of Works to collect the 
money from the occupiers — they now collect it from 
the owners? — First of all the portion chargeable 
upon the county would be collected by the barony 
collectors in the county as county cess. There would 
be no difficulty about that. I think that the general 
rate on the water shed might be collected in the samo 
way as a land tax, through the county officers. I 
think that the portion chargeable on the lands 
improved might be repaid in the same way that 
repayments are now made by occupiers of land direct 
to the Central Board. 

3022. It has been suggested to us that the Drainage 
Board for the distinct should be responsible to the 
Board of Works for the repayment of all this money, 
and that then the duty of collecting the money from 
the various parties who were to pay it should be thrown 
upon the Drainage Board, of course, making use of the 
county machinery of collection for these general county 
charges ? — I should not be disposed to recommend that. 
It is not desirable to give to local Drainage Boards such 
financial duty to perform ; it would entail the necessity 
of their having a staff, and incurring an increased 
expense. There is no expense now in the repayment ; 
the money is paid to the Board of Works. It is 
paid through the nearest bank without expense of any 
kind, and I do not see why the same system should 
not be adopted in future with reference to the charge 
upon the land for the improvement. The general 
charge over the water-shed will be a small charge in 
the pound, and I do not see why that should not be 
included as a land tax with the county cess, and 
collected by the county officers. 

3023. The Chairman. — I think the answers you 
have given exhaust all the questions we have to put 
as to the maintenance of arterial drainage works when 
built ? — I think so. 

3023. Then, with regard to the last head dealing 
with navigation, let me put a question to you — assume 
that this General Board were established, would you 
put the navigation under the same Boai-d as the 
drainage? — I think where navigation is connected 
with drainage, both navigation and the improvement 
of water power ought to be ixnder the Central Board. 
There should be no sub-division of authority. 
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3024-. The Grand Canal, for instance? — That is 1 

another thing— that is not connected with drainage 1 
works. I speak of the Bann, of Lough Corrib, and i 
the Shannon and the Barrow— navigable watercourses 
which arc connected with drainage works. a 

3025. You would put these navigation works under 

this Central Board?— Yes. . 1 

a09'§. fllr. Barry . — Have you formed any opinion 1 
as to" the desirability of owners as well as occupiers ( 
beincr on the Drainage Board?— I think an owner j 
would only act on a Drainage Board, in respect of the ( 

lands he has in Ms own hands. . , . \ 

3027. Unless he is sittmg qua occupier 1—Qua * 

° C< 302S l ' You think he has no interest either in the 1 
success’ or the failure of the drainage scheme ?— I 
think not. I do not think he would take any interest 

“*3029 The Chairman. — And very little, if any, 
reversionary interest?— Very little. I do not see 
what he has ; he is merely an annuitant now. 

3030. Mr. Pim. — Although he may make no profit 
out of the improvement, is not there a risk that if 
the scheme be a failure, the cost of that failure will 
fall back upon him, partially if not wholly, when the 
rents come to be revised from time to time? — That is 
that the drainage charge will get precedence of his 

^ 3031. Ho; but is not there a risk that when the 
revaluation of the rent comes, this charge which the 
tenant is obliged to pay to the Government will affect 
the rent which he will be able to pay to his landlord ? 
Suppose there is no real improvement made m the 
valuation of his land and that he has still to pay a 
charge in regard to the drainage works, will not that 
charge, upon the readjustment of his rent at the end 
of the fifteen years, practically come out of the rent 
that he would otherwise have to pay to Ins landlord, 
and reduce the rent that is payable ?— It would ; but I 
do not see how his sitting on a drainage board would 
prevent that state of things arising. 

3032. The Chairman.— In other words, in that case 
the landlord would become the occupier ?— The land 
would fall into his possession. 

3033 Mr. Barry. — He would by compulsion be- 
come the occupier ?— If he becomes the occupier, then 
of course he assumes all the responsibilities of occu- 

P *3u34. Mr. A bemethy. — Supposing an occupier fails 
to pay the tax, becomes greatly in arrear and gives 
up his farm, would the proprietor be liable for the 
money due?— I take it the land is liable— it is the 
only security which the Government would have tor 
lending the money. 

3035. The Chairman. — If the tenant cannot pay, 
the land naturally reverts to the owners, who there- 
upon becomes the occupier, willy nilly . Yes. 

3036. Mr. Abernathy. — And is liable to pay the 
arrears ?-Quite so; and there is the importance of 
such a central authority as will guard against works 
being carried out which will not be remunerative. 

3037. Mr. Barry. — There is one question bearing 
on that same point : it has been represented to us by 
some witnesses that the occupiers would rather be 
disposed to welcome the owners on a mixed board— 
would that be your general opinion ?— I think on some 
estates it might be so. There is no reason why an 
owner should not sit upon a board. 

303S. If elected, you would not debar him from 
sitting simply because he is not an occupier ? Cer- 
tainly not. 

3039. The Chairman.— And of course you would 
give the electors power to elect him? Yes ; and i 
think in a large number of cases where there is good 
feeling between landlord and tenant, they would 
much rather see their owners sit on the Board, 



having regard to their intelligence and knowledge, as /an. 10 , 1887. 
being the best safeguard they would have against Samuel 
incurring unnecessary expense. Usher Roberta. 

3040. "Mr. Barry. — I presume that the word owner 
would comprise the owner’s agent? — Yes, certainly. 

3041. Would it be your view that any ex-officio 
member should sit on a Drainage Board?— Yes; I 
think an ex-ojjicio member representing the water-shed 
or tributary district should sit upon the Board. He 
might be appointed by the Grand Jury or by the 
Grand Juries of the counties into which that water- 
shed extended. Grand Juries are generally composed 
of the largest landed proprietors in the county. If 
you leave the selection of this ex-officio member of 
the Drainage Board representing the water-shed of the 
tributary district to the Grand Jury they will exercise 
their power no doubt and select from that particular 
district a useful man to sit upon the Drainage Board. 

3042. The Chairman. — Then you would confine the 
election by the Grand Jury to one member? — I think 
so ; I think that would be sufficient. 

3043. Mr. Batry. — It has been represented to us 
that there is very great difficulty in getting Drainage 
Boards, who are charged with maintenance, even to 
meet? — Yes, great difficulty. 

3044. Have you ever considered whether it is as 
desirable to give any inducement to meet, in the way 
of a small fee or payment of expenses ? — I do not think 
that would be much inducement. The meetings of 
Drainage Boards are generally called in the towns in 
the district to which they go for the purpose of atte ad- 
in cr Poor Law or other meetings on a day convenient 
to°them. Still it is very hard to get these gentlemen 
to attend. 

3045. Poes anything occur to your mind as a way 
of inducing them to meet? — I think when the main- 
tenance is made compulsory it will secure sufficient 
attendance. 

3046. You mean the power you would give to the 
Central Authority in Dublin to compel maintenance 
would bring about the meeting?— I do. 

3047. Mr. Pim. — Do the existing Drainage Boards 
make any report from time to time to the Board of 
Works of what they are doing?— Ho ; you mean as 
to the execution of works? 

3048. Either that or maintenance ?— There is no 
surveillance whatever over the Local Drainage Boards, 
with regard to maintenance of works until a difficulty 
arises and a district is so neglected that it becomes 
necessary for somebody to intervene. 

3049. And then some complaint is made to you ? — 

Some complaint is made ; but. a district may be for 

1 years totally neglected before it comes to the know- 
ledge of the Board of Works that it is so. 

3050. Mr. Barry.— At the present time the com- 

plainant must be the owner of land ?— He must be an 
owner of land. . „ , , 

3051 Mr. Pim. — Have not the occupiers ot land 
■ also a right to complain?— Yes, anybody who pays a 

- charge. 

> 3052 The Chairman. — W e have had it stated by 

an occupier of lend (whether it is his own land or not 
r -we are not quite certain), who came before us last 
’ w eek that a very considerable amount of damage had 

2 been ’done by the owner of a mill property first by 

- temporarily raising the weir by planks and ultimately 
2 by raising it permanently, until he obtained a right, 
l That right was contested in a court of law, but length 

of usage had confirmed it, to the great injury of the 
a land occupiers above the weir. The gentleman s name 
•- was Morrow, and he was situated on the river Maine. 

Do you know anything of that case ?— Not much ; 
i it is in the county of Antrim, above Bandalstown. 

I I recollect examining that district many yean i ag 
i and the millowners I think, stopped the works being 

4 proceeded with. They said “We have a vested 

I interest in the flooded state of the district above the 
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Jan. io. 1867, mill ” ; and the compensation which they would be 
Mr Samuel entitled to if the mill dam had been removed and 
Usher Roberts, the district drained, was found to be so large that it 
would exceed the value of the improvement. Those 
works were never proceeded with ; but I do not know 
any particulars with regard to the mill referred to by 
Mr. Morrow. 

3053. But it seems to be a great hardship does it 
not, that a man in the upper part of a river probably 
knowing nothing of this enjoyment of rights at a 
mill weir, should be damaged because length of time 
gives a right! Would you suggest any alteration in 
the law or any scheme by which the rights of the 
owner and occupier can be protected against such in- 
vasion? — Well, it may be said in reply to that, why 
did the occupier permit such a length of time as 
twenty years to elapse without resisting the encroach- 
ment. 

3054. It is true that it is open to that remark ; 
but now we are told that it is doing excessive damage 
to the occupier and must necessarily be injurious 
also to the upper land — to the extent of, I thiuk ho 
said, 3,000 acres. 

3055. Mr. Abernethy. — It was represented that 
the weir originally was sufficient — but during the 
summer months, when the water is very low, the 
weir was not of a sufficient height to give a supply 
of water to the mill, and therefore the proprietor of 
the mill had raised the level of the weir, so that he 
might have during the summer months a sufficient 
supply of water ; and the result is that a much larger 
area of land is flooded than would have been if the 
weir had remained at its original height. That 
appears to be very great hardship ? — Yes. 

3056. The Chairman. — Yes, very great, because 
the man stated that he did not object to the in- 
creased height in the summer time, but he had no 
security of the planks being removed in the winter ? 
— It is always the case. There are very few districts 
in Ireland where the same story could not be told. 
Ic was done when mills were of considerable value — 
now, they are not of much value ; it is a hardship, no 
doubt, unless you lowered the wheel, I do not know 
how you are to remedy it. 



3057. Mr. Barry. — There is no means of dealing 
with that condition of affairs under the present law 1 
— No, there is not. 

3058. It is stated to u% that if sluices were put into 
the weir so that the winter level was retained at the 
same height as the summer level, the mill would not 
be damaged and the land would not be flooded. If 
that were the case no damage would be sustained by 
the miller, and yet he has the power of preventing it 
being done ? — Yes; but very likely if that were done 
the effect would be to throw back-water upon his 
wheel, so that in that way he might be damaged. 

3059. It is stated in evidence that that would not 
be the case, because there is a very sufficient fall in 
winter time ? — Possibly that may bo so. 

3060. The Chairman. — This is one of the cases 
against the general maxim, that no injustice can bo 
committed for which the law does not provide a 
remedy ? — Yes. 

3061. Mr. Barry. — There is no possibility at the 
present time of any Central Board doing such work as 
to put sluices into the weir in question, and pay the 
damage, whatever it may be, to the mill ? — No, there 
is not. 

3062. Supposing the damage were nominal it might 
be done without any compensation ? — It might. 

3063. But now the miller can stop the whole im- 
provement? — Yes, because it interferes with his 
private property. I should think there could be no 
objection whatever to making some provision enabling 
a Central Board to deal with such cases in future. 

3064. Mr. Pirn. — You would give that central 
authority some compulsory power of doing such a thing 
as that? — I would. 

3065. Then would you have the damages assessed 
after the thing was done, so that it could simply be 
tested by what the result was ? — I would always have 
it assessed beforehand if it were practicable. 

3066. For the future you would give the central 
authority power to remove such obstructions compul- 
sorily ?— I would. 

Adjourned till to-morrow at 10.30. 



^.11^887. TWENTY-SECOND DAY— TUESDAY, JANUARY IItit, 1887. 

At 36, Merrion-square, Dublin. 

Present: — Sir James Allport (Chairman) ; James Abernethy, Esq. ; J. W. Barry, Esq., and/. T. 
Pirn, Esq. 



Sir. Peter FitzGerald called in and examined. 



Mr. Peter 
FitzGerald. 



3067. The Chairman — I believe you are agent for 
Lord Dumaven? — Yes. 

3068. And you have had some experience, I have 
no doubt, on these drainage questions ? — Yes, I have 
had a certain amount. . 

3069. I think you have had this list of questions 
sent you? — Yes. 

307 0. And you have probably considered the various 
subjects embraced in these questions ? — Yes ; I have. 

3071. And it will, perhaps, save time if you will 
take the questions as they appear in the list, and give 
the Commission your views with regard to them. 
Begin, if you please, with the first question — “ The 
importance of arterial drainage to Ireland; advan- 
tages to land reclaimed ; ( a ) arable, ( b ) pasture,” and 
then the indirect advantages, and so on? — Of course 
the advantages are very great, and I think ought to 



pay at least 15 per cent, if properly laid out, but I 
have applied myself principally to the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant. 

3072. Shall you confine your remarks to any par- 
ticular district of drainage? — Yes ; the district of 
Limerick, and Tipperary I know a little of, and Cork. 
Then I have made a list of what works I know are 
important to be done in those districts, and, perhaps, I 
might give you some of them. 

3073. I think that will be desirable ? — In Limerick, 
the upper portion of the Maigue and its tributaries ; 
that includes the Greenagh, for which there is a scheme 
already on foot. In fact they are working at it al- 
ready, and I am a member of the Board for that 
district. 

3074. As agent for Lord Dunraven ? — Yes. Then 
there is the Deel and its tributaries; then the Ca- 
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mo <nie, which 1ms been begun. There has been a 
scheme on the Camogue, but it has not been suffi- 
ciently carried out, and the maintenance is in a very 
bad way, I believe — at least what I have seen of it is 
bad. Then there is the Ballygeale, near Patrickswell, 
and the Ballinacun-agh River. That is all I know 
in the county Limerick, and in the county Cork there 
is the Aubeg. 

3075. Where is the river you hist mentioned — in 
Limciick? — The Ballinacurra is close to Limerick. 
Then there is another river, the Groody, close to 
Limerick also. That takes in some very valuable land. 
Then there is the fiuir and its tributaries in Tip- 
perary, and in Queen’s County, though I do not know 
it of my own knowledge, 1 believe there is the Erskine. 
There is a provisional order already obtained for 
£30,000 for the Erskine, which has never been gone 
on with. 

3076. Probably it would be as well if you would take 
those districts in the order in which you have given 
them, and describe the present condition of the work, 
and if you can at the same time give the amount ex- 
pended, and the estimated amount required to finish 
each district 1 — I am afraid I am not prepared to give 
you the amount of expenditure. I merely put down 
those names. 

3077. Could you make the necessary inquiries to 
get those particulars ? — I could, certainly. 

3078. Can you tell us the condition of the works in 
the case of the one where you are a member of the 
Board? — That has only just been begun, but it is a 
very useful work — that is the Greenagh. That is one 
of the tributaries of the Maigue. 

3079. What is the drainage area of that? — I am 
afraid I could not tell you. 

3080. Mr. Abernethy. — How many acres of catch- 
ment ? — I am afraid I cannot tell you. 

3081. The Chairman. — Not approximately? — I am 
afraid I could not go near enough to it to be of any 
use. 

3082. What is the total amount to be expended ? — 
It is about £11,000. 

3083. And only very little spent at present? — 
Practically nothing. It has only been begun about a 
month. 

3084. Can you give the acreage of the land flooded 
and benefitted by this scheme? — No, I do not think I 
can. I can tell you the acreage of the land in which 
I am interested on Lord Dunraven’s behalf. 

3085. How much is that? — There are about 160 
acres. 

3086. Mr. Pirn. — What charge is to be made 
against those 160 acres — do you know ? — £50 a year. 

3087. For the whole ? — Yes. 

3088. That is about 6s. an acre? — Yes. 

30S9. What is the value of that land at present? — 
It is nil at present — in its present state, but it will be 
very valuable. 

3090. What nature of soil is it ? — There is a great 
deal of turf underneath which will sell for fuel, and 
then the laud underneath that will be valuable for 
farming purposes afterwards. 

3091. The Chairman. — When was this scheme 
started ? — About three years ago. 

3092. And it started under the terms of the Act of 
1863, I suppose? — Yes. 

3093. ITow do you account for the owners organ- 
izing a drainage scheme of this kind in the face of the 
Land Act of 1881 ? — Well, Lord Dunraven is a very 
large owner, and had a good deal of influence in that 
way. He covers a large portion of the area of charge. 
Mr. Waller is another landlord who also covers a 
great deal, and those landlords who started it had 
nearly all the lands in their own hands. 

3094. I presume they are large occupiers as well as 
owners? — Yes, especially Lord Dunraven. 

3095. Would that account for the fact of land- 
owners taking it up in face of the Land Act of 1881 ? 
— Almost entirely. 

3096. Mr. Pirn. — Is that 160 acres you have men- 



tioned, in Lord Dunraven’s own hands ? — Most of it; jan. n, msr. 
about 90 acres of it. - — 

3097. The Chairman. — What quantity of land has FitzGerald. 
Lord Dunraven in his own hands as occupier as well 
as landlord ? — Between 1,500 and 1,600 acres. 

3098 And Mr. Waller? — I could not say that, 
exactly. 

3099. But still sufficient to justify the application 
as occupiers instead of landowners ? — Y es. 

3100. Mr. Barry. — Have you formed any estimate 
of what the value of the land will be after the drain- 
age ? — Yes, I have had a report on it, and I should 
say it would be 25s. an acre at the lowest. 

3101. Mr. Abernethy. — And it is now nil? — Now, 
it is practically nil ; in fact it is generally covered 
with water at present. 

3102. The Chairman. — The main question to which 
you wish to direct your attention is, I believe, the 
question between landowner and occupier ? — Yes. 

3103. Perhaps you will go to that subject at once, 
without taking the various questions in the list ? — I 
think that unless something is done to alter the present 
law for taxation under drainage schemes, there will be 
practically nothing done in the future, because land- 
lords will not support arterial drainage, or anything, 
in fact, that will involve their properties, without 
getting a very definite return, and the return at 
present, under drainage schemes, would not be 
definite at all ; in fact it would only be a collateral 
advantage in the security of their tenants. 

3104. What alteration in the present law would 
you suggest ? — I would tax the occupiers with most, if 
not all the rate — the interest of the money — and 
instead of charging ihe landlords with the main- 
tenance, which they at present have to bear entirely, 

I would charge the occupiers, whether landlord or 
tenant. 

3105. They getting the entire benefit ? — They 
getting the entire benefit. That would be a great 
advantage in another way. I think it would lessen 
the expense of maintenance, because at present the 
occupier lives probably on the banks of the river, and 
his cattle graze all over the banks and do them a 
great deal of harm. It is no object of his to prevent 
the cattle doing injury, but if he had to pay for the 
maintenance of those banks he would take care that 
there was no injury done. 

3106. When you speak of banks, do you contem- 
plate in your drainage scheme, embanking the river ? 

— In many cases it is done. 

3107. Where are those banks formed — on the mar- 
gin of the river? — On the margin of the river. 

3108. Not many feet, probably, from the edge of 
the river ? — Close to the edge ; within eight feet, per- 
haps, of the edge of the river. 

31 09. What is the height of the bank ? — That de- 
pends entirely on the relative level of the water and 
the adjoining land. 

3110. Mr. Barry. — Can you tell us the greatest 
height ? — I should say seven feet to ten feet is the 
highest that I know of. 

3111. Mr. Abernethy. — These banks are for the 
prevention of floods ? — Yes, and then, of course, the 
water that accumulates on the land inside those banks- 
is let out by sluice-gates. 

3112. By drains and sluice-gates? — Yes. 

3113. Mr. Pim. — Is there much of that sort of 
embanking carried on in the Limerick district ? — There 
is none going on, except in this Greenagh district ; 
but on Lord Dunraven’s property there is a great 
deal of banking. I suppose there are nine miles of 
bank on the river Maigue. 

•3114. Was that done by the Drainage Board or by 
Lord Dunraven ? — That was done by Lord Dunraven 
himself. 

3115. For the protection of his own lands? — Yes. 

3116. The Chairman. — Has it been successful? — 

Very. 

3117. Mr. Abernethy. — Those banks are on the 
edge of the river ? — Those banks are on the edge of 
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Jan. li. 1887 . the river. When I say it was clone by Lord Dun- alone instead of having half the Board elected by the 

Mr peter raven I mean it was by his predecessor. He would Board of Works ? — I do not see that it would. 

FitzGerald. not do it now. 3140. Have you had any experience of Boards of 

3118. Is that land in the hands of tenants? — It is any kind where half the members have been elected by 

in the hands of tenants. an outside body like the Board of Works? — Not on 

3119. There is no difficulty in keeping the land Drainage Boards. The Board of Guardians is similarly 

dry behind the banks by drains ? — Little or none. I elected, but that is not by the Board of Works of 

may mention, as an instance of how careless tenants course. 

are when they have to maintain works themselves, 3141. Mr. Pin. — Is it not a fact that the ex-officio 
that we have to do everything. Lord Dunraven has Guardians are very bad attcndcrs of the Boards of 
to keep up those banks or else the tenants would Guardians in the country ? — I am afraid they are. 
neglect them and let the water flow over their lands. 3142. Is it not the fact that the present members 

3120. The Chairman. — You think if they had to of the Drainage Boards, who are elected altogether by 

pay the cost of maintenance they would be more care- the owners, attend very badly also ? — They do not 
ful ? — Yes, if they had to pay. attend well. 

3121. Of course as you suggest that the occupiers 3143. It is now more or less their direct interest; 

should be taxed, that necessarily involves a change in but hereafter their interest in the matter would be 
the constitution of the Drainage Boards ? — Yes. quite indirect if the tax or charge were altogether paid 

3122. Because men cannot be taxed without being by the occupiers? — Yes. 

represented ? — No. 3144. Is not there a risk that these ex-officio mem- 

3123. And you advocate that those Boards should bers, supposing them to be appointed by the Board of 
be formed of occupiers in future? — Not altogether. I Works, would be very lax in their attendance on the 
think the Board of Works have a great interest in Boards ? — I dare say ; but it means a good deal of 
those works and they ought to be represented them- expense to many and inconvenience to many members 
selves or have the appointment of a certain number of of Boards to attend. 

the Board. 3145. They have to go considerable distances? — 

3124. The Board of Works, I believe, now have the Yes. 

appointment of the first Board ? — Yes. 3146. The Chairman. — Would you recommend pay- 

3125. But not subsequently. Do they have any ment? — I think they ought to have their expenses paid 
representatives on the Board ? — They may add to their at any rate. 

number. 3147. Out of what fund? — On the maintenance. 

3126. Notunless they are re-elected at the end of 3148. As part of the expenses of maintenance? — 

the twelve months ? — Yes. Yes. 

3127. The occupiers, being the payers, would mainly 3149. Mr. Pim. — You would give them only the 

represent the Board? — Yes, I suppose so. cost of travelling expenses for going there? — Yes. I 

3128. Would you put any qualification upon would not give them more. 

membership of the Board so as to secure men of position 3150. You would give them no fee for attendance ? 

and intelligence ? — I would allow the Board of Works — No. I think an officer ought to be appointed, or a 
to appoint half the Board ex-officio members. department in the Board of Works, to look after the 

3129 Do you think that that would be a workable drainage districts of the country if it was proposed to 
scheme throughout all Ireland ? — I do not see why it extend the facilities at all. If the work was supposed 
should not, just in the same way as with regard to the to be getting larger I think there ought to be a special 
Boards of Guardians. department for it. 

3130. Upon what principle would you do that, 3151. The Chairman . — A special department for 
not on the principle of taxation and representation ? the drainage? — Yes. 

— Not altogether, but still the money laid out the Board 3152. Mr. Barry. — In those instances you gave just 

of W orks are responsible for. now of embanked river, where the tenants you say do 

3131. That is the loans? — Yes. not take the trouble to repair the banks, are the rents 

3132. But surely a single representative would of those tenants fixed under the Land Act for fifteen 

be sufficient for that, would it not ?~I do not years ? — No ; they have been fixed by valuation, 
think so. 3153. Are they fixed over a term of years? — No; 

3133. Not to see how the money is being expended ? they are yearly tenants ; but of course that is equiva- 
— He would be there only as an Inspector, and he lent to a lease for ever you may say now. 

could only report. His single voice would have no 3154. I want to gather this : supposing the banks 
effect on the Board. break, and the land becomes submerged, would the 

3134. But would not that be sufficient. If the at- tenants still have to pay their rent? — If the landlord 
tention of the Board of Works was called to any laches chose to enforce it ; but then they could go into the 
on the part of the Board, the machinery of the Act of Court at once. 

Parliament would be such as to enable the Board of 3155. Although by their own neglect the banks 
Works to take it up ? — Yes. had been broken? — Yes. 

3135. Does not it appear to you an excessive num- 3156. Mr. Abernethy. — How long has that nine 

her that they should nominate half the Drainage miles of embankment you referred to been executed? 
Boards in the Kingdom ? — I do not think it would be — I should say about thirty or thirty-one years, 
practicable unless you had half the Board nominated 3157. Has it been found effective all that time? — 
by the Board of Works. Yes. There has been a deal of money laid out every 

3136. From what class of men do you suppose year. I suppose it costs £50 a year to keep it in 
these ex-officio members should be selected? — Land- order. 

lords, agents, and people of position in the country. 3158. For the nine miles ? — Yes. 

3137. Take Lord Dunraven’s case — either he or his 3159. What does that arise from ? Do the tenants 
agent?— I think the ex-officio members ought to be allow their cattle to stray on the bank and tread it 
made up of agents and perhaps resident landlords. down ? — No ; it is principally from storms. When 

3138. Mr. Abernethy. — Would not an efficient there are storms, and the wind blows from a certain 
engineer or surveyor, similar to the county surveyors, point, the floods rise very high 

appointed by the Board of Works, for the purpose of 3160. Between the banks ? — Yes. It is a tidal 

inspecting the operations, carrying on the drainage, river, and if there happens to be a storm, and a high 
and to report from time to time to the Central Board, tide at the same time, it breaks down the bank occa- 
be as effective, or more effective, than the represents- sionally, and that costs us money to repair, 
tion on the Board by a certain number of members? 3161. I do not think you gave us the maximum 
— I think that will be necessary as well. height of these banks? — I said from seven to ten 

3139. The Chairman. — Would not that be better feet. 
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3162. Mr. Barry. — That is a tidal river, I gather? — 
Yes ; that is the Maigue. 

3163. How far does the tide flow? — It flows right 
up to Adare ; that is eighteen miles. 

3164. Mr. Pirn. — This is below Adare? — This is 
below Adare. 

3165. Mr. Abernethy. — Then these banks are be- 
tween Adare and the Shannon ? — Yes. 

3166. Mr. Pirn. — Are those banks on the margin of 
the river or some distance back ? — On the margin of 
the river ; not more than forty feet, I suppose, at the 
outside, and as a rule they are about eight feet, or 
perhaps ten feet, from the river. 

3167. How wide is the river there? — The river is, 

I suppose, thirty or forty feet wide between its own 
banks ; of course varying in width. 

3168. Mr. Abernethy. — Of course there is a consider- 

able head of water against those banks during floods. 
The river rises very high at floods backed up with the 
tide ? It goes almost to the level of those banks. 

3169. Supposing those banks had been set back a 
considerable distance on each side from the margin of 
the river, so as to allow a wider space, would that tend 
to decrease the damage done during floods ? — I do not 
think so, and it would take away a great deal of valu- 
able land. 

3170. It would take away a portion, no doubt ? — 

I think by raising the banks a little more it would 
meet that better ; in fact Lord D unraven has in con- 
templation the raising of those banks. He is thinking 
of borrowing a loan from the Board of Works to raise 
them up to two or three feet. 

3171. And widening them also? — Yes ; widening 
the bank itself. 

3172. Mr. Barry. — Do those banks go right away to 
the Shannon ? — Yes. 

3173. Is the margin of the Shannon itself em- 
banked ?— In some cases there have been slob lands 
taken in and banked. Mr. Waller, of Castletown, 
below the meeting of the Maigue and the Shannon, 
has taken in a large quantity of land. 

3174. I presume these banks of the river Maigue 
join the banks of the reclamation of the Shannon ?— 
No ; that is a good deal further down. _ There is 
raised ground near the meeting of the two rivers. 

3175. Naturally high ground? — Yes. 

3176. And the banks are joined on to that raised 
ground ?— Until they meet the raised ground. 

3177. Mr. Abernethy. — Does the injury, which the 
banks suffer during floods, arise from the floods over- 
topping the bank, or from cutting away the face of 
the bank ? — Almost always overtopping the bank. 

3178. The banks are not sufficiently high?— No; 
they are sufficiently high for all ordinary purposes, but 
it is only in cases ot flood they give way occasionally. 

3179. Mr. Barry. — Do you get a discharge from the 
back drains at low water ?— Yes. 

3180. At all times, even when the river is running 
in flood from freshets ? — Sometimes the discharge is 
not equal to take away the amount of water that has 
accumulated, but that is only for a time. 

3181. To what depth is the back drain carried be- 
low the surface of the land ; to what depth are you 
able to carry the thorough drainage ? — I should say 
about four feet where it meets the sluice gate. 

31S2. Then I suppose the back drain is deeper 
further away from the sluice gate ? — Not always, be- 
cause the land runs flat for a very long way. 

3183. Mr. Abernethy.— It is very flat land there ?— 
Very flat about that river. 

3184. The Chairman.— The fall of the river is 
slight, being a tidal river for eighteen miles ? — Very 
slight. 

3185. What is the fall per mile 7—1 could not 
tell you that. 

3186. Mr. Abernethy.— The current is very slug- 
gish?— No; not very. 

3187. During the time of high water?— The cur- 
rent is up when the tide is running. 

3188. Mr. Barry.— Do you know what the differ- 



ence between high water and low water spring Jon. n, iss7. 
tides is ? — I have never looked into that. p eter 

3189. Mr. Pirn — Is it not considerable in the FitzGerald. 
Shannon ? — It is. 

3190. More than in other places? — Yes; I know 
it is supposed to be, but what it is exactly I do 
not know. 

3191. The Chairman. — At high water spring tides 
how many feet of tide have you at eighteen miles 
up ? — I do not know exactly. 

3192. Mr. Pirn. — Are there any legal means of 
imposing a penalty on tenants who injure the banks 
of these rivers ? — I know the Board can proceed against 
anyone. 

3193. That is, the Drainage Board can? — Yes, for 
actual injury. 

3194. Is it an inexpensive and prompt mode of pro- 
ceedure? How could they proceed? — They have to 
proceed at the Quarter Sessions. 

319 The Chairman. — What would constitute a 
claim against the occupier ; supposing the water over- 
tops the bank, that would not be his fault ? — No ; of 
course not. 

3196. If the banks were eroded very much by the 
current, that would not be his fault, would it ? — No. 

3197. Upon what ground of neglect or damage done 
could the occupier be proceeded against ? — For cattle 
injuring the banks, or for cutting away, perhaps, the 
neck trench, or touching the neck trench. 

3198. At the back of the bank? — Yes. 

3199. Mr. Pirn. — I think you said sometimes they 
interfered with the sluices ? — No, I did not say so ; 
but they do. I have known them to put a piece of 
wood into the sluice to let the water back to their 
cattle. 

3200. Are there any means of imposing a penalty 
for that, do you know ? — It would be very hard to 
assess the damage. 

3201. But it would be a penalty — not a question 
of damage ?— I do not think there are any means at 
present, and I do not think there is anything to meet 
a case of that sort. 

3202. Do you think there is any change in the 
law in that respect required — for wilful damage, or 
breaking down banks to let cattle get at water, or 
anything pf that kind ?— Yes ; 1 think something in 
excess of the actual damage ought to be imposed, but 
I have not thought that matter over. 

3203. Do you think Quarter Sessions the best mode 
of dealing with that?— No; I think it would be 
better to deal with it at Petty Sessions before the 
magistrates. Then, of course, the engineer would 
have to attend to prove the damage. 

3204. Do you think if the tenants were themselves 
the direct contributors to the outlay, and they were 
also putting representatives on the Board, it would be 
easier to impose penalties upon tenants who injured 
the drainage works than it is now ? — There is a great 
deal of prejudice among people of that class. They have 
no, or very little, idea of fair play or justice, and I 
think you would have a great deal of difficulty in that 
way, but otherwise I do not see why it should not be 
so. The engineer would report the matter, and prove 
the damage before the magistrates, and the magistrates 
would have to deal with it. 

3205. Mr. Barry. — How are damages brought to 
the knowledge of the engineer?— If there was an 
inspector under the Board of Works it would be his 
duty to find that out. 

3206. Do you mean a resident inspector ? — I think 
so. I think that would be very necessary. 

3207. To perambulate the banks ?— Occasionally, 
and to get information. 

3208. The Chairman.— Have you any other obser- 
vation you wish to make ? — I wish to suggest that the 
Board of Works should advance money at a lower rate 
of interest, if possible, by extending the time of re- 
payment. 
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3209. Both a lower rate and extension of time ? — 
Yes, in order to be able to repay at a lower rate. 

3210. What is the rate now to the Board of which 
you are a member ? — Five per cent. 

3211. That is to provide for the extinction of the 
debt in thirty-five years ? — Yes. 

3212. How would you have that extended? — I 
should leave that to the Government to do the best 
they could — to extend it if possible. The money is 
lent under Lord Ashbourne’s Act for the purchase of 
land at 4 per cent, for forty-nine years. Perhaps it 
would be possible to advance it at the same rate. 
Then if the occupier pays the whole interest those 
improvements would belong to him if there was a fair 
rent fixed. 

3213. At the expiration of the tenancy ? — Yes. 

3214. Have any of the tenants in your neighbour- 
. hood taken advantage of the Land Act of 1881 ?— 

Very many in the neighbourhood, but very few on 
Lord Dunraven’s estate. 

3215. What, in your opinion, would be the position 
of landlord and tenant at the expiration of the fifteen 
years, as respects drainage, the occupier having paid 
all the costs ? If your scheme is carried out that the 
occupier is to pay the annual cost both for the extin- 
guishing of the debt and also for the maintenance, 
what would be the relative position of the two at the 
end of the fifteen years ? — The improvements would 
belong to the tenant, giving the landlord credit for the 
undeveloped increment of the soil, and I would allow 
the tenant a very liberal percentage on his outlay. 

3216. Would it not be a question, the tenant having 
paid all the cost, whether the unearned increment did 
not belong to the occupier altogether? — I do not 
think so, because it is at the option of the landlord to 
reclaim that land himself. 

3217. I am assuming that the occupier does the 
whole ? — I think the landlord ought to get credit for 
the land. 

3218. You think that the occupier’s advantage has 
been so great during the fifteen years that he has been 
amply repaid? — Not on that ground, because the 
properties of the land which have been developed by 
that drainage belong to the landlord, and as a matter 
of fact the tenant would be amply repaid in most 
cases in the fifteen years. 

_ 3219. What is the general opinion as to the posi- 
tion of landlord and tenant at the expiration of fifteen 
years, and as to the claims the occupier makes ? — 
Under the Land Court it has been held that the 
improvements belong to the tenant who has paid 5 
per cent, for improvements, although the money has 
been borrowed with the credit of the landlord ; but 
that is not my opinion, and it has not been the 
opinion of every Court. They have varied. 

3220. Then there is uncertainty about it ? — Yes, a 
great deal. 

3221. Mr. Barry . — Supposing such an improvement 
as arterial drainage were treated as an improvement 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, what would be the posi- 
tion of the tenant at the end of the fifteen years ? — I 
hold that those improvements would belong to him, as 
I say, giving the landlord credit for the undeveloped 
properties of the soil. 

3222. Follow that out a little more. Supposing a 
man has been paying £10 a year, for fifteen years’ 
interest he would have spent £150 ?— He would have 
spent £200 at 5 per cent. 

3223. He would have spent £150 and interest?— 
Yes. 

3224. What would be his position as an occupier 
when he wanted to have his lease renewed ? — He 
should have credit for the £150 and interest in the 
new rent. 

3225. The Chairman . — Having reaped the benefit 
you say of 25s. an acre for a certain portion of his 
tenancy. When the drainage works are completed 
you say the increased value of the land would be 25s. 
per statute acre per annum ? — Yes. 

3226. The tenant pays 7s. per acre during the 
fifteen years ? — Yes. 



3227. And that implies that he has had the benefit 
of 18s. per acre during the period? — That is his 
venture. 

3228. What other interest would he have in what 
you have termed the unearned increment ? — Of course, 
in fixing the rent at the end of fifteen years, suppos- 
ing that the landlord went in for an increased rent, 
he would get the full value of those improvements, 
whereas the tenant would be still liable for the 
interest, the time not having expired. In fact the 
tenant would be charged double for the improvements 
which had been made through him. 

3229. That would be by increased rent and the 
annual tax ? — Yes ; the annual repayment. 

3230. Mr. Abernelhy . — Supposing at the termina- 
tion of his lease the occupier owed a considerable sum 
of money for taxation he had not paid, and supposing 
that he left the farm altogether, would the landlord be 
liable for the debt due for taxes ? — Whoever was in 
occupation. 

3231. He would be occupier at once and be liable? 
— Either the landlord or the in-coming tenant ought 
to be liable for it, and I think it would be very good 
security, if the work was properly done in the first 
instance and maintained. 

3232. Mr. Pim . — Therefore if the drainage work is 
a success you have improved the security of the land- 
lord for the land ? — Yes. 

3233. But supposing it turned out a failure, would 
not the converse hold good that where there was a 
charge upon a tenant for the repayment of principal 
and interest, at the end of the fifteen years’ term, 
when the rent had to be re-adjusted, there would be a 
probability in that case that the landlord’s rent would 
actually be reduced ? — Yes ; it is quite possible and 
quite probable. 

3234. Then you think that, under existing circum- 
stances, the fact is the decision of the Court 
would give the tenant the benefit of the improvement, 
but that the risk of loss would be with the landlord ? — 
The tenant would have the risk of loss during the 
time he was in occupation. 

3235. But when you come to the re-adjustment at 
the end of a fifteen years’ term ? — Yes, I see that; but 
I do not see how you could avoid it. 

3236. No suggestion has been made by which you 
can avoid it? — If you do not tax the landlord you 
cannot do any more. 

3237. Mr. Barry. —The fact is, you tax the land? 
— Yes; and for the maintenance of those works 
I think the area ought to be extended. I would tax 
the whole catchment basin (as I think it is called) of 
the district. 

3238. The Chairman . — Make it one Board ? — Yes. 

3239. Now, as to the qualification for the member’s 
of that Board, who would be occupiers — would you 
attach any considerable qualification to that? — I 
would. 

3240. To what extent; it must be an assessment 
qualification, I suppose ? — Yes ; and the size of the 
tenant’s holding, I think, would have to be taken into 
consideration too. 

3241. Then you would limit it both in area and in 
value ? — Yes. 

3242. To what extent would you limit it ? — Well, 
say a poor law valuation of £35. 

3243. That would involve what acreage? — That 
depends entirely on the quality of the land. 

3244. But as a rule 1 — I should say 35 acres. 

3245. At £1 an acre ? — Or, perhaps, a little more. 

3246. £35 assessment qualification ? — Yes. 

3247. You would not go beyond that? — No; I 
think not. 

3248. Mr Barry . — When you talk of the whole 
catchment area in the instances to which you have 
been alluding, would you call that whole catchment 
area the catchment area of the river Maigue, to 
which these other streams are tributaries, or are you 
speaking of the catchment area of each individual 
stream ? — I mean each individual scheme or drainage 
district. For instance, the Greenagh district takes in 
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all its own catchment basin. I would tax all that, 
but I would not tax the catchment basin of the 
jlaigue. 

3249. That eventually falls into the Maigue? — It 
does. 

3250. Supposing the Maigue requires improvement, 
then the catchment area of the smaller stream would 
be included within the catchment area of the Maigue, 
would it not ? — And charged double. 

3251. I want to follow the thing out to see where 
it leads us ?— Yes. 

3252. The Chairman . — The question is whether, 
as the one naturally falls into the other and would 
perhaps involve the improvement of both, the two 
ou«ht not to be under one Board ? — Certainly. 

3253. You said the very reverse of that before. 
You think that the two in that case should be under 
one Board ?— Certainly. 

3251. In fact the Maigue and all its tributaries 
should be under the control of one Board ? — Yes. 

3255. And you would not extend that below where 
the Maigue falls into the Shannon, I suppose ? — No, 

I think the larger the district is in reference to one 
river, that is including the tributaries and the river 
the more effectual it must be. 

325 G. Mr. Barry . — Have you formed any idea, in 
the neighbourhood with which you are acquainted, of 
what price it will pay to reclaim land at — at what 
expense per acre, taking it as capital cost 1 — I do nob 
think you can reclaim much over £7 an acre. 

3257. You think that up to £7 an acre there is a 
chance of its being remunerative? — Yes. 

3258. Mr. Pim . — At the £7 an acre it would be 7 s., 
and you say the land is worth practically nothing, 
while afterwards it is worth 25s. an acre? — Yes, but 
then I was not talking of arterial drainage when I 
said £7 an acre. 

3259. Mr. Barry . — I was talking of arterial drain- 
age ? — I was wrong. 

3260. Mr. Pim . — You say it is worth spending £7 
an aero on thorough drainage at times? — Yes. 

32G 1 . Mr. Barry . — Do you mean thorough drainage 
in addition to the arterial drainage or the total ? — In 
addition it would have to be, because the land would 
require a great deal of outlay after the arterial drain- 
age had been effected in itself. 

32G2. My question was directed to the arterial 
drainage. Could you tell us at what price you think 
approximately, in the district with which you are 
acquainted, it would pay to promote arterial drainage 
irrespective of the subsequent cost? — Well, that varies 
so much. For instance, that land of Lord Dunraven’s 
which I told you would be increased probably in 
value to 25s. per acre hereafter, is, perhaps, above the 
average. It is certainly above the average in value 
of improvement. 

3263. In capacity for improvement? — Yes. It is a 
very hard thing to say. 

3264. You cannot give us any idea on that point? 
— No. 

3265. I am limiting my question to the land with 
which you arc acquainted, in the neighbourhood of 
which you have been speaking ? — Of course, on that 
land it would pay to expend a great deal more, and 
we shall have to do so in the course of time. 

3266. Mr. Pim . — Then in the case you have given 
us of these 160 acres will you, if the arterial drainage 
is carried out, have to go to further expense in the 
way of thorough drainage to make that land worth the 
25s. an acre?— Certainly. 

3267. The Chairman . — What would be the cost of 
the subsequent thorough drainage per acre ? — I should 
say at least £6 an acre or £7. 

3268. Then you think the arterial drainage would 
cost per acre £7 ? — Yes. 

3269. And the thorough drainage another £6 or 
£7, making £13 or £14 altogether ? — Yes. 

327 0. Of course, if it is improved 25s. a year it 
might do so ? — And of course we shall get a consider- 
able quantity of turf out of it. 



3271. Is not there a considerable quantity of land Jan. li, 1887. 
with regard to which such a cost as that would p eter 
exceed its value? — That is 14s. an acre — I hardly FitzGerald, 
think so. 

3272. Mr. Pim, — As a rule the land in the county 
Limerick is rich land, and therefore it would bear a 
higher expenditure than land in many other parts of 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

3273. Mr. Abernethy. — What is the nature of the 
sub-soil under that turf land you speak of ? — It is 
gravelly. Then I wish to say something about the 
collection and recovery of the maintenance rate. I 
think that might be more easily recovered, or at a less 
expense, by an ordinary process at Sessions, the only 
evidence necessary being the certificate of rate, signed 
by the chairman. 

3274. The Chairman.— What process would you 
suggest for the collection of this tax. There are two 
collections at present. There is the collection of the 
loan and interest, and also the collection of mainten- 
ance. How would you propose the maintenance to be 
collected ? — The maintenance, by the engineers in the 
same way as it is at present. 

3275. The same as the county cess, or how does 
the engineer collect ? — There is a maintenance rate 
struck at the meeting of the Board every year, and 
the engineer applies to the landlords along the stream 
for the amount of their taxation. 

3276. Hereafter you would have to apply to the 
tenants ? — Yes. 

3277. Mr. Pim. — Then you have suggested that 
the maintenance rate should be spread over the whole 
catchment area ? — Yes. 

3278. In that case it would be small sums to be 
collected from a great number of persons ? — Yes. 

3279. The Chairman. — How could the engineer do 
that? — If there was an officer appointed for inspecting 
the districts, it might be collected in his office, I 
should say. 

3280. Have you considered at all whether it could 
not be collected in the same way as the county ces3 ? 



3281. Could it be collected by the same individual? 
—It could of course ; but I think the tenants would 
pay better to the Board of Works if they paid in- 
to the Bank of Ireland, or through the engineer, or 
through the inspector’s office. I think distance lends 
enchantment to the view in a collection of that 

sort. They pay the interest to the Board of Works 

for money they borrow much more regularly than 
they do their county rates. For instance, when a 
tenant borrows money himself from the Board of 
Works, he pays it very regularly. He knows he 
will get no time for payment, and if he does not 
pay it he will be sold out. 

3282. They are very strict?—' Yes, the tenants are 
afraid of that, and they pay more regularly. 

3283. There is more indulgence in the collection of 
the county cess than by the Board of Works ?— Yes. 

3294. Mr. Barry . — I think you said you would re- 
commend that the local engineer should collect?— 
Or the local inspector from the Board of Wor ks. 

3285. As a representative of the Board of Works I 



3286. Mr. Pim. — You mean to say he would collect 

in the name of the Board of Works, as mortgagees in 
fact of the tenant’s farm ? — Yes. , 

3287. Anri the fear that the Board of Works would 
come down on him induces him to pay the Board of 
Works in a way he would not pay the county cess 
collector? — Yes. 

3288. Mr. Barry.— In your evidence where you 
have alluded to acres throughout, were you alluding 
to statute acres ? — It is all Irish acres in my pai . 

3289. We are to take the whole of your evidence as 

referring to Irish acres ? — Yes. , ... 

3290. Mr. Pim. — Then Lord Dunravens 160 acres 
are Irish acres ? — Yes. 

The witness withdrew. 
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3291. The Chairman. — In what part of the country- 
do you reside ? — King’s County ; and it is chiefly 
there that I have the experience of arterial drainage. 

3292. You have had a list of these questions sent 
you ? — I have seen it. 

3293. Do you wish to comment upon any of these 
questions ? — I would say first, that I belong to nine 
Drainage Boards in King’s County. 

3294. Perhaps you will name them? — The Brusna- 
Kilbeggan — the district of the large Brusna ; the 
Ferbane district of tho large Brusna ; the Derryholme 
district, and the Castlebernard district. Those four 
districts were drained under the old Acts of 1842 — the 
5th and 6tli Victoria, and the subsequent Acts. Then 
I was the hon. sec., and had a good deal to do with 
gettingup the following districts under the 1863 Act: — 
The Parsonstown, the Silver River, the Derrin 
Lough, the Boolinarrig, the Frankford, and the Bal- 
linacarrig. They cover an area of about 40,000 statute 
acres of land that were relieved by drainage at an ex- 
penditure of about £150,000. 

3295. Were the 40,000 acres included in the four 
last drainage schemes ? — No, that is in the whole of the 
ten districts. 

3296. There were 40,000 acres improved? — Im- 
proved and charged. 

3297. Mr. Barry. — Does that represent the cost, or 
was any portion remitted? — In the recent districts 
that were done under the 1863 Act — perhaps I ought 
to have separated them — there was no part remitted, 
whatever, but under the old Act there were very con- 
siderable sums remitted, the £150,000 was only what 
was charged to the districts. 

3298. The Chairman. — Perhaps, on this pointl may 
ask you what was the total catchment area of those 
ten districts? — That I could not exactly say — I am 
afraid I could not tell you that — I could make a little 
calculation if it was of importance, because I think I 
have the final awards in nearly all these districts, and 
the schedule to the final award gives them all. 

3299. The first four districts are under the Act of 
1843?— Yes. 

3300. They have been finished many years ? — They 
have — some of them were not finished until compara- 
tively lately. The works were suspended for a long 

. time, and then resumed. 

3301. What condition are these drainage works 
in now ? — They are all in maintenance and kept up. 

3302. Thoroughly well ? — As well as they could be 
under the present condition of things. 

3303. Are the Boards attentive? — Yes, the Boards 
are in active operation. 

3304. Do they meet frequently ? — They meet once 
a year to strike a rate, and to receive the engineer’s 
report — there is an engineer appointed for each dis- 
trict. 

3305. In case of any neglect at any part does the 
engineer report to the Board? — Certainly, the en- 
gineer is responsible for the maintenance of the dis- 
trict, and for the whole tiling. 

3306. In your opinion the works are well main- 
tained ? — They are — fairly maintained. 

3307. We have had considerable evidence to the 
effect that after the Boards have once been formed, 
many of the works have been allowed to go back to 
their original state ? — That has been so in districts 
where the Drainage Boards have not struck a rate 
every year, but in the case of the Boards that I am 
connected with, the rate is struck invariably every 
year and expended. If it would be the right time for 
me to say it, I think there should be an improvement 
in the system of maintenance. 

3308. We will come to that presently. Then will 
you take the advantages to land reclaimed — both 
arable and pasture ? — The advantages that have been 
derived from arterial drainage to the arable lands I 
do not think have answered the expectations of the 



called in and examined. 

promoters of the drainage works at all, inasmuch as 
the main channels as a rule are not deep enough to give 
a proper outfall for thorough drainage. 

3309. The jurisdiction of the Drainage Boards does 
not extend to the main outfall ? — Certainly not ; their 
duty is to keep the works in the same state that they 
get them up in after the final award has been made — 
that is their duty, and a very difficult duty it is. 

3310. While upon that point — to depart from the 
order of the questions for a moment — is it your 
opinion that these Drainage Boards should be con- 
solidated and extended so as to take the whole catch- 
ment area of any particular district, and that it should 
be all under one Board and one control ? — I do not 
think so. I do not think that any improvement 
would be made by decreasing the local interest. 

3311. But you say that in consequence of the lower 
part of the outfall not being deep enough, or sufficient 
to carry off the flood, it is not so effective? — I was 
speaking of the main channel within the district. The 
general impediment is a mill, and it is as deep within 
the district as it is possible to make it — generally 
speaking. 

3312. Would it not be advisable to extend the j uris- 
diction of the Board to the main channel ? — At the 
present moment I am speaking of the main channel. 

3313. But the Drainage Boards have no control 
over the main channel, you say ? — No, I do not say 
that. The main channel is the main artery of the 
district, and I say that the duty of the District 
Boards is to keep the main channel and the tributaries 
in the same state that they got them up in if they have 
been approved by the Board of Works and the final 
awqrd made. I say that is a difficult duty to perform, 
for the main channels are constantly filling up, and it 
is a very difficult thing to keep the main channel, with 
a number of tributaries pouring their waters into it 
and bringing down silt, from filling up, and therefore 
I think it would be a very desirable thing .in the 
maintenance that always an unwatering cut should 
be provided for. 

3314. Mr. Abernethy. — What do you mean by the 
unwatering cut ? — I mean, in making the main channel 
there is, generally speaking, an unwatering cut to be 
used, much less than the size of the main channel, into 
which the water is diverted from the main channel. 

3315. A relief channel for the floods ? — No, it is not 
that — it is to divert the water from the main channel 
while one is cleaning the main channel, because it is a 
very difficult thing with shovels and drags to clean up 
a river of any considerable depth, and in these dis- 
tricts we have often spoken, especially in this larger 
one of the Brusna, of requiring the use of a dredg- 
ing machine for taking up the silt, but it is an expen- 
sive thing of which the funds don’t admit. 

3316. Mr. Barry. — You mean that where the un- 
watering cut is made for the purpose of carrying out 
the works it should be maintained afterwards ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

3317. For use from time to time whenever you 
wanted to clean out the main channel ? — Precisely — it 
could be done in joints, and once in every three years 
the water could be diverted and the main channel cleared. 
I see very plainly that although the Drainage Boards 
are supposed to keep the woi-ks in the same order that 
they found them in, they do not, and they cannot. 
The bed of the river wants cleaning up, and it is almost 
impossible that labourers with shovels could take out 
all the stuff that comes into it. 

3318. Mr. Abernethy. — When the water is diverted 
into these relief channels which you speak of and you 
proceed to deepen the main channel, you have to con- 
struct dams across the main channel in the meantime 
to shut the water out of the main channel ? — Certainly, 
and that could be done in joints. 

3319. But if a flood comes down the river during 
the time that operation is going on, what happens ? — 
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The works are always supposed to be done in the sum- 
mer and we seldom have floods then. 

3320. You have summer floods ? — There are sum- 
mer floods, but in most of those rivers, they don’t come 
flown so very rapidly. In some of the mountain 
streams of course they do, but even if they do come 
down and make a burst there is no great harm done 
—you have only to wait a bit and turn it out again. 

3321. Wliat length of relief channel would you pro- 
pose to ' form ? — I would carry the relief channel all 
ilon" parallel with the main channel, all the way as 
far as the district extends. 

3322. Mr. Barry. — I presume thon that the cut 
would be a cut large enough to take the summer flow 
of the river 1— Yes, just. 

3323. Mi’. Pim. — In cases where there were nulls, 
the mill-stream would serve the purpose in summer ? — 
Yes ; but that would be a very small portion. 

3324. Mr. Abemethy. — You have stated that the 
main channel was as deep as it could be made except 
where there are mills? — Generally speaking, there 
are mills. The Brusna district is the largest I 
am acquainted with. It is what is called the larger 
Brusna, which flows from the lake at Mullingar into 
the Shannon. It is in two districts — one from 
M ulling ar down to Kilbeggan, and then down to Clara. 
There is a large mill — that is Messrs. Goodbodys’ flour 
mill — and a weir there. 

3325. What fall is there over that weir generally ? 

I am not able to say. Bor some distance up from 

the mill— I suppose for two miles up — there is very 
little fall. It is very dead and overflows frequently, 
and it is impossible to carry out thorough drainage. 
That is what I was speaking of in reference to arable 
land— that the benefit to arable land from arterial 
drainage in very many cases has not been as great as 
mirrht be, or as ought to be, if the main channel was 
deep enough. Then as to the arable land, a great deal 
of it in these valleys and flat lands is of an inferior 
quality — moory — and there is very little good to be 
got out of it, unless you can thorough drain it and 
improve it. 

3326. The Chairman.— The obstructions to the 
thorough drainage are these obstructions in the main 
channel? — Yes, the main channel not being suffi- 
ciently deep. 

Mr. Abemethy. — And that aggravated by the 
weirs ? — And that greatly aggravated by the weirs. 

3327. The mills require a constant level for their 
wheels? — They do, and I have often thought that it 
would be a very proper thing to have those weirs 
registered and watched, for there are such things as 
the raising of weirs very gradually. 

3328. The Chairman. — Your remarks apply to the 
arable land ; what about the pasture land? — The pasture 
land has derived more benefit from the arterial drainage 
than the arable land, but in that too I think there has 
been disappointment, for this reason; — the lands, after 
they have been drained and relieved from constant 
floods, have for the first few years greatly improved. 
The coarser grasses have died out, and they have been 

• replaced mostly by a better quality — invariably by a 
better quality for the first few years — and then the 
occupiers are delighted with the improvements, and 
they think they have had good value, and then they 
go on mowing away year after year, hardly ever 
applying any top dressing, and in a few years after the 
first eight or ten years it gradually begins to de- 
teriorate ; and at this present time, in most of the 
districts I am acquainted with, the pasture lands are 
of a very inferior quality, except where there is. a deep 
alluvial soil that will bear that constant drain — ex- 
haustion in fact. 

3329. Mr. Barry. — Do you think on the whole the 
pasture would have been better if left undrained ? — 
I really know some cases where it would. Of course 
the securing of the coarser stuff was most uncertain. 
It was always coarse, but cattle would eat it if it hap- 
pened to have been saved in fine weather 3 but the 
quantity was a great deal larger. I am not advocating 



leaving things in the old state, but I am merely saying Jm. 11. i88r 
there has been disappointment in the results to the Mr T ~ R 
pasture lands, but that has arisen a great deal from Q a j vey< 
the bad farming. 

3330. The Chairman. — From want of manuring ? — 

From want of manuring. When the manuring which 
has been given by the floods has been removed and 
been replaced by nothing, the finer grass will not stand 
that, for not only do they mow away every year along 
the callows, but they eat down the after-grass, and 
then in the spring the roots are not protected ; the 
frost comes, and the finer sorts die out in a short 
time. 

3331. The owner, who has hitherto borne all the 
expense of the drainage, has no contract with his 
tenants to compel them to farm properly ? — No, not 
nowadays ; that is a thing of the past. 

3332. Before the Land Act of 1881 ? — Before the 
Land Act of 1881, 1 do not think there was any great 
pressure put beyond simply advising in the matter. 

3333. They had no legal claim on the tenant to 
properly farm his land ? — No 3 I do not think so. It 
was never the practice in those places to prohibit a 
tenant from taking two meadow crops in succes- 
sion off these low lands. There was not the same 
restriction that was applied to arable land. No doubt 
after the districts have been drained for some time 
both landlords and tenants think the charge is very 
high. 

3334. In consequence of the neglect of both ? — 

Well, the landlord has lately very little power in the 
matter. 

3335. Not now, but had not he before the Land 
Act ? — No power, I think, except to turn a man out, 
and that is not a popular thing. 

3336. Mr. Abemethy. — They think the charges too 
high because, by overcropping, the land has deteriorated 
in value ? — Yes. 

3337. Mr. Barry. — We have had some evidence as to 
the advisability or non-advisability of excluding winter 
floods from the lands. Would your view, therefore, be 
that on the whole it is better to have winter floods on the 
lands rather than trust to the tenant dealing with 
the finer grasses to the best advantage? — Upon the 
whole, in the smaller districts I should say decidedly 
remove the winter floods 3 but in the larger districts, 
such as the Shannon and some of the larger rivers, I 
think it would be better to endure the winter floods 
and to leave them. 

3338. Assume merely for the sake of argument 
that the winter floods ore removed without auy cost 
to the tenants or owners ? — I have not very great ex- 
perience on the Shannon except in one locality, but I 
think they would prefer the winter floods. 

3339. What I wanted was your judgment upon it ? 

— For my own part I would remove the floods. If I 
owned the lands myself and farmed them myself I 
would remove the floods, because I could graze them 
and top dress them and improve them in a way that 
rarely is done 

3340. But assuming you have to deal with the class 
of tenants you have to deal with in the Shannon 
Valley — under those circumstances what would be 
your opinion ? — Under those circumstances, if it was 
left to themselves, and to be done for nothing for 
them, I dare say it would be better to remove the 
floods. I think it would under any circumstances. 

3341. The Chairman. — I rather gather from yc*ir 
evidence that although a great deal of money has been 
spent in improving these lands, they are gradually re- 
turning to the same unprofitable condition in which 
they originally were ? — Yes. Of course not the same, 
because it is a different condition of things 3 they are 
becoming unprofitable from exhaustion. 

3342. Mr. Abemethy. — The evidence we have had 
with reference to the effect of winter floods is that 
they furnish a top dressing — that is to say, the deposit 
left by the winter floods has been found very beneficial 
to the lands on the Shannon?— Yes, and that, I think, 
is the general opinion 
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3343. The Chairman. — That does not api ly in all 
cases ; the waters may not bring down fertile matters 1 
— That is very true ; and the way these lands are 
held along the banks of the Shannon, in small 
quantities, makes it perhaps desirable that people 
should not have these winter floods removed, because 
they cannot take advantage of it in the same way that 
an owner would if he had a large tract all along, and 
could graze it periodically and improve the herbage in 
that way; but with regard to these small tracts, 
where the callows run down perhaps with a breadth 
of four or five acres, I dare say upon the whole it is 
better for them to be as they are. 

3341. Now as to the indirect advantages of this 
drainage, have you any remark to make on these 
three heads, A, B, and C ? — I think the effect on the 
climate has been decidedly beneficial. 

3345. In what way ? — Well, in the way of removing 
from these large flats stagnant water and fogs, and 
generally making the atmosphere lighter and better. 

3346. Has it removed malaria to any great extent! 
— Well, I cannot say really, from any cases that have 
come under my notice, that malaria existed to any 
great extent. 

3347. You cannot say that it has improved the 
health of the district ? — I think it must have had that 
effect, decidedlj. I think we should have more 
rheumatism. 

3348. Mr. Barry. — Is ague at all rife? — No, not 
very, but rheumatism is very, and it appears to be 
greatly on the increase. It is a complaint that was 
not much known really twenty years ago amongst the 
peasants, and now there is hardly a house you go to 
that some of them do not suffer from rheumatism. 

3349. The winter floods, I suppose, are the most 
extensive floods ? — Yes, very much so. 

3350. And they remain longer than other floods ? — 
Yes, autumn floods are generally of very short dura- 
tion. 

3351. Then as regards climate, the winter floods are 
of very considerable importance ? — I think so. 

3352. The Chairman. — I think you have pretty 
well answered the second question, inasmuch as I sup- 
pose the increased rateable value went on for a certain 
number of years, and then gradually declined, until 
the rateable value must have returned to its original 
position ? — I would not go quite so far as to say that 
it has returned to its original condition, because there 
is still the power of doing good. The great difficulty 
to be contended with has been removed to a great 
extent. 

3353. Unless the tenants farm better it will return ? 
— Unless they change their system of firming it will 
be as bad. • They get as little off it in point of crop 
now as when it was under flood. 

3354. Mr. Pirn. — Is that condition of affairs uni- 
versal, or are there here and there tenants who have 
treated the lands properly, and are doing well by it ? — 
There are some, clecidedly. 

3355. Mr. Barry. — Drainage gives the possibility ? 
— Precisely ; I know one case in one of those dis- 
tricts 1 am speaking of, where there is a patch which 
the tenant has top dressed and fenced up, and pre- 
seived the fine grass, and treated it as it ought to be 
treated, and it is perfectly good and profitable, and 
well worth the money, and then on each side of it is 
this impoverished land. 

3356. I suppose this unscientific mode of treating 
the land is not confined to land that has been drained, 
is it ? — No, it is not, but you can, perhaps, make some 
allowance for people not taking it in all at once. If 
they get a good crop for a few seasons, and they go 
on, they gradually find, I suppose, when it goes on a 
little longer, that they must apply something to 
restore it. 

3357. The Chairman. — They defer it to the last 
moment ? — I suppose so. It is very hard to get any 
improvement effected. I was under the impression 
that the increase of rateable value meant whether the 
rateable value of the property for taxation purposes 
ought to be increased. 



3358. Mr. Barry. — You took it to mean that?— 
Yes ; that is what I took it to mean. What I 
thought was that the rateable value should certainly 
not be increased till the instalments were paid off. 

3359. Then you think the rateable value should not 
be increased for thirty-five years ? — I think not. I 
do not think it would be fair to make people pay for 
the improvements by contributing to the poor rates 
and county cess. 

3360. The Chairman. — That would depend upon 
the amount of the improvement. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the land increased in value .£1 per statute 
acre, and the tax before the improvement, we will say, 
was 5s. an acre. Surely if it improved to £1 an acre 
the amount paid for the extinction of the loan and 
for the maintenance, would not amount to anything 
like that ,£1 ? — No. 

3361. Then should not the remainder be liable to 
taxation when you get a maximum improvement?— 
Taxation for contributing to the road rates and county 
cess — no, I don’t think so. 

3362. There is a provision in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, is there not, that no increase in taxation shall 
take place for seven years ? — I think there is, and in 
my experience I do not know any district where there 
has been any increase of taxation. I do not think it 
has ever been revalued and the taxation raised. 

3363. Why was that provision inserted in the Act 
of Parliament? — I cannot tell, but certainly in the 
districts I am acquainted with, there has been no in- 
crease of rating on improved districts, and I hope there 
will not be. 

3364. Have you found that the drainage has im- 
proved the roads and the intercommunication between 
district and district? — Not much in that way. Some- 
times it has caused a bad bridge to be pulled down 
and a good one built, and the expense of that is shared 
by the county. 

3365. Now, will you turn to question No. 2. Have 
you much work remaining to be carried out in the way 
of ‘arterial’ drainage? — Yes, although we have done 
more in our distinct than most counties in the way of 
arterial drainage, still there is a considerable amount 
remaining to be done. 

3366. For which existing Boards are formed? — 
No, there are no Boards formed except those that are 
in operation. 

3367. Does that amount to a very large area ? — I 
cannot exactly say — it would amount, I should say, in 
the King’s County, to sufficient to form as many dis- 
tricts as have been formed already, eight of ten more 
drainage districts. 

3368. Underthe existing Act of Parliament the land- 
owners are not likely to apply for those Boards ? — No. 

3369. Mr. Barry. — What would be approximately 
the number of acres in King’s County remaining to 
be drained? — I should say there are 40,000 acres still 
to be improved. 

3370. Mr. Pirn. — Do you think that they would 
pay to improve? — Well, that all depends upon the 
terms upon which we could get the money. 

3371. Taking it on the same terms as you had it 
previously? — In some districts I think they would. 
Where there is no compensation to be paid for mills, 
or where there are no great impediments in the way 
of rocks, but there are many such. Two of these dis- 
tricts that I have .alluded to are districts that have 
been done without any great expense, and without 
having to compensate millers, or without any great 
amount of rock cutting, and there are many such re- 
maining in the King’s County that could be carried 
out with advantage. 

3372. Mr. Barry. — What would be the approximate 
capital cost per acre which would be warranted by 
the improvement to be gained upon the 40,000 acres 
you speak of? — I should hardly like to say that, the 
quality of the land is so very variable. 

3373. The Chairman. — We shall get at that if we 
ascertain what would be the cost of improving it per 
acre, and what would be the increased value of the 
land per acre ? — I can hardly say. 
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3374. Mr. Pirn. — Perhaps you can tell us about 
what the cost per acre is in two or three of these 
cases which have been done under the Act of 1863 1 — 
I could tell you that. I will take Derrinlough ; the 
sum expended there was £2,065, and the area im- 
proved was 622 statute awes. 

3375. Mr. Barry. — That is about £3 10s. per acre? 

Yes, that was a good district, and that was a 

moderate sum. 

3376. Was that under the 1863 Act? — Yes. 

3377. The Chairman. — The cost per acre was 
£3 6s. 5 d . ; that is a moderate amount, and the land 
was improved to what extent in annual value ? — 
£143 15s. 4 c/., and that works out at 4s. 7 cl. an 
acre. I think that is quite enough, I think, for the 
average class of lands we have in the Ring’s County ; 
anything over 4s. an acre is quite enough. We have 
no single district where it is uniformly good land, or 
uniformly alluvial deposit, but it all goes back into 
moor and middling class of land. In the Brusna 
Ferbanc district the area improved was 11,998 acres; 
the total expenditure, £107,657; cost per acre, 
£8 18s. id. ; annual value of improvement, £2,871, 
or 4s. 9 d. per acre. In the Castlebemarcl district 
the area improved was 2,499 acres ; the total expendi- 
ture, £22,208 ; cost per acre, £8 17s. 8 c/. ; annual 
value of improvement, £709 Is. 3c/., or 5s. 8 d. per 
acre. In the Kilbeggan district the area improved 
was 5,498 ; the total expenditure, £29,959 ; cost per 
acre, £5 9s. ; annual value of improvement, 
£975 0s. 9c/., or 3s. 7 d. per acre. Then, in the 
Derryholmes district the area improved was 5,600 
acres ; the total cost, £6,708 ; cost per acre, £1 3s. lie/; 
annual value of improvement, £958 Is. id., or 3s. 5c/. 
per acre. Then, in the Ballinacarrig district, area 
improved, 2,502 acres ; total expenditure, £5,975 ; 
cost per acre, £2 7s. 5 d . ; annual value of improve- 
ment, £516 14s., or 4s. Id. per acre. Then, Frankford 
river ; area improved, 1,204 acres ; total cost, £7,542 ; 
cost per awe, £5 10s. 8c/.; annual value of improve- 
ment, £414 16s., or 6s. 10c/. per acre. Then Parsons- 
town district ; area improved, 2,719 acres ; total 
expenditure, £11,549 ; cost per acre, £4 4s. 6c/,; 
annual value of improvement, £650 19s. 5c/., or 4s. 9 d. 
per acre. Then, Boollinarrig ; area improved, 926 
acres; total expenditure, £3,107 ; cost per acre, 
£3 7s. lcZ. ; annual valueof improvement, £197 12s. 8c/., 
or 4s. 3c/. per acre. Then, in the Silver River district; 
area improved, 1,092 acres; total cost, £3,971; cost 
per acre, £3 12s. 8c/. ; annual value of improvement, 
£215 10s. 9c/., or 3s. 11 d. per acre. 

3378. We have been told by some witnesses that no 
amount of expenditure would improve some lands ? — 
I do not agree with that. 

3379. Or rather that no improvement could be ex- 
pected from a trifling or even any amount of expendi- 
ture ? — That does not accord with my experience. 

3380. Mr. Abernetliy. — But if it costs more than £4 
an acre, the land would not bear it ? — I do not think 
so. 

3381. It would not be worth doing ? — No. 

3382. Mr. Pim. — You are speaking now of the 
general character of land in King’s County ? — Yes. 

3383. Mr. Barry. — On the assumption that the 
land bears the whole burden ? — Quite so. 

3384. The Chairman. — I presume you would not 
advocate any expenditui-e which would not be repaid 
by the increased value of the land ? — Certainly not. 

3385. We have been told that it is desirable that 
the State should advance money to reclaim the land, 
although there would be no profit attached to it ? — For 
the good of the climate, perhaps. 

3386. Perhaps for the good of the people who are 
employed? — I think that is an unsound principle. 
Plenty of profitable work can be had without that. 

33S7. I presume you agree with most of the wit- 
nesses, that landowners do not avail themselves of 
the powers of the Act of 1863, since the passing of the 
Act of 1881 ? — No. Twodistricts thatwerein the course 



of formation when that Act passed were suspended Jan. 1 1 , 1867. 
and dropped, and no district that I am aware of has Mr To]cr R 
been got into operation since the passing of the Act of Garvey. 

1881 

3388. Then it is clear that there is some alteration 
required in the law, if these drainage districts are to 
be improved? — Yes. 

3389. What changes would you suggest about that ? 

— I think the Act of 1863 is an excellent basis. It was 
a great boon and was largely availed of when it came 
out, and I think it would be an excellent basis for 
another Act ; but, of course, the occupiers, I think, 
should be the persons, if they come within the opera- 
tion of the Land Act, that should directly be charged 
with the expenditure, and I think they should form 
the drainage- boards. 

3390. In forming the drainage board from the 
occupiers you would not exclude the owners if they 
were popularly elected, a popular election being as- 
sumed to be the mode of election ? — Certainly not. 

3391. So that, although the owners may not be 
occupiers also, you would not object to their being 
elected by the occupiers if they thought fit ? — Certainly 
not. 

3392. Would you attach any qualification to mem- 
bership? — Yes; I would. 

3393. What amount. of qualification? — I think a 
rateable value rated according to the poor-rate of £30 
a year. Of course there may be cases in a district 
where the owner will also be the occupier. 

3394. Assuming that the owner was not an occu- 
pier, you would not exclude him from the board ? — 

1 would mot exclude him. I think it is very likely 
some of the occupiers would like to have an owner, 
perhaps from his experience. 

3395. Extending that a little further, as you said 
in the former part of your evidence, you would extend 
the drainage boards and not confine them to little 
districts ; you would let them have control over 
the entire district to be benefited ? — I do not 
know that there would be any very great advantage 
in making a drainage board and giving it charge of 
too large a district. 

3396. Are they not now in most cases too small? — 

I have not found them so. 

3397. Is it not the fact that in some cases you carry 
out a drainage scheme and then you find money, not 
exactly wasted, but not utilized to the full extent in 
consequence of want of improvement lower down the 
stream? — Well, in consequence of obstructions lower 
down the stream the whole benefit that might be de- 
rived certainly is not. 

3398. And will not the converse also apply that 
in consequence of the drainage of the upper part of the 
catchment basin the lower part may be damaged ? — 

Decidedly. 

3399. Is it not desirable, in consequence of that, 
that the whole should be under one drainage board ? — 

It would be, perhaps. I am not in favour of too large 
districts, because I think it very much destroys local 
interest. 

3400. The way I put it to you is, is it desirable ? — 

Yes, precisely ; but I think that the Board of Works, 
under whose control I presume and hope that all these 
districts would still remain, ought not, in their superior 
knowledge of these things, to sanction any district 
where that would be likely to arise. 

3401. Have they exercised that knowledge or that 
power? — In one case — a very remarkable one — that I 
am connected with, of the Frankford river ; we took 
up a reach of the river and formed a district, and the 
lower reach had been already done ; in fact it was a 
part of the Brusna- Ferbane district, a good large tri- 
butary draining into the large main channel of the 
Brusna. We formed a district called the Frankford 
District and carried out our work, and when we had 
done, the first winter after, the floods came down very 
rapidly, and the channel of the lower districts, which 
had been already drained, and was under maintenance. 
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jin. ii, 1887. was not sufficient to take away the floods, and the 
Mr. Toler R. P eo pl° below in that other district were considerably 
Garvey. damaged. I do not think that ought to have happened 

with clever men. 

3402. Had the Board of Works power in that 
case 1 — The Board of Works had no power, but we got 
a special short Act for the purpose. We went down 
there into the other districts and we widened the 
channel, but the upper district had to bear all the 
expense of it. The lower people were damaged and 
were receiving no benefit from us, and it was not fair 
to put it on them. That made our upper district very 
expensive. That was after it was all completed, and 
in fact that district was taken up three times. 

3403. For the general good is it not desirable that 
the whole district should be taxed for the improvement 
of the lands whether in the upper or the lower ! — I 
think it is. 

3404. Let me put a case to you as regards the Board 
of Works. If a board is petitioned for in an upper 
district they have no power to refuse that on account 
of it not including the lower district, whiclr in their 
judgment, might be required to make thoroughly effec- 
tive the drainage in the upper district ! — Yes. 

3405. They have no power to refuse that board for 
the upper district, although they may have that know- 
ledge ! — 1 know of a case in point where the board 
seemed to be sanctioning the formation of a district 
and we in the lower district objected, and so strongly 
that the Board of Works would not pass it, or would 
not sanction it, and it was withdrawn. 

3406. They can decline to sanction it, but they have 
no power to include the whole district! — I am not 
aware. I cannot speak of their powers as regards 
that, but I know in the one district I speak of we had 
to get a special short Act to do that. 

3407. But assuming that to be so, as I have put it 
to you, would it not be desirable that the board should 
be extended so as to embrace the whole ! — It would. 

3408. Mr. Pirn. — Can you tell us why in the lower 
district of the large Brusna, close on to the Shannon, 
the drainage was not carried out there ! — The large 
Brusna is carried out to Belmont Mills, and from that 
to the Shannon is a very short distance and a rapid 
fall. It does not require it. Your observation applies 
to the Little Brusna, which is a very important one 
from Parsonstown down to Meelick. That has not 
been drained, and there is a vast quantity of good land 
in that district that is seriously injured, but the ex- 
pense of a mill stops the way, and the proprietors 
are afraid to face it. That mill, I am sorry to say — a 
very fine concern, and had been giving great employ- 
ment — has been shut up within the last few months, 
as nearly all our fine mills are being shut up. 

3409. The Chairman. — Why! — Because we cannot 
compete against the manufactured article coming from 
America. 

3410. In the shape of flour! — Flour. 

3411. They are all corn mills, I suppose 1 — Yes. 

3412. Mi-. Pi?n. — Is it as a land agent that you are 
intei'ested in this neighbourhood, or as a landowner! — 
I am both. 

3413. The Chairman. — Now, I think your answers 
have exhausted the questions up to question nine, 
except the extent of the area to be taxed. Are you 
in favour of confining the taxation to the lands im- 
proved, or would you extend it to the whole catchment 
basin 1 — I would only extend it to the lands improved. 

3414. On what grounds would you exclude the 
other. Assume that the uplands, not, of course, sub- 
ject to floods, have been thorough-drained, does' not 
that throw the water more rapidly on to the low lands 1 
— In a- very small degree. 

3415. Is it not the case sometimes! — As a rule I 

think the whole of the lands that liave been really im- 
proved by drainage have been charged 1 — The area has 
oeen pretty wide, although certainly some other land 
beyond that limit may be benefited. , 

3416. Is there not a great deal of arterial drainage 



that does not at all apply to the uplands, unless 
those uplands are thorough drained into the arterial 
drainage. Is it not fair that the lands so improved 
should bear a portion of the charge of the arterial 
drainage 1 — I do not think the benefit to those other 
lands is, as a rule, very great. 

3417. Does it not sometimes occur that you cannot 
drain the uplands at all, until the arterial drainage is 
carried out 1 — It does sometimes occur, but if that is 
anywhere within the radius of the main channel, or of 
the artery, the lands are charged. There are lands 
sometimes charged. I have known where there is a 
very great rise, and those lands are dry, and the lands 
are charged, even at the other side, simply because an 
outfall is afforded. 

3418. We have had evidence to the effect that 
hitherto the lands benefited alone had been charged 
with taxation, and yet the case I have supposed must 
frequently occur, must it not, that until the arterial 
drainage is carried out the uplands cannot be thorough- 
drained; and yet, in one sense, the land is not 
damaged for the want of arterial drainage! — As a 
matter of fact, and as a rule, I think the uplands 
generally rise rapidly from the edge of the lands 
charged, and really do not derive a sufficient amount of 
benefit to make them liable. 

3419. Supposing they thorough-drained their own 
land, and no arterial drainage is carried out, their 
thorough drainage does not improve the property so 
much as if the arterial drainage had been carried out 1 
— Perhaps not. 

3420. Is it not fair that they should be charged 
with a certain portion 1 — I think anyone that gets a 
proper outfall for thorough drainage ought to pay for 
it. 

3421. Mr. Abernethy. — On the general ground, as 
you put it, of the improvement of the climate, which 
necessarily involves sanitary improvement also. Does 
not that justify, in a remote degree, some small con- 
tribution ! — I do not know. 

3422. You think that is too theoretical! — I think 
so. 

3423. Is not the general effect of thorough drainage 
in the uplands to bring down the water much more 
rapidly during floods than when undrained ! — Yes. 

3424. Consequently it causes greater floods, of 
longer duration on the low lands ! — Thorough drainage 
causes very little increase in floods. 

3425. Do not you think, under those conditions, the 
uplands should contribute in some proportion towards 
the taxation of the drainage area 1 — Perhaps, but in 
a very small degree. 

3426. Mr .Barry. — Do you know the Barrow River! 
— Very slightly, I have only had to do with one tri- 
butary of the Barrow. It was the subject of investi- 
gation before a Commission a short time ago, and I 
gave evidence at Philipstown with regard to it. 

3427. You may take it, perhaps, that the scheme 
for the Barrow works out to something like a capital 
charge of £10 an acre, as at present designed by the 
Board of Works. If nothing more than 4s. per an- 
num per acre could ever be levied for such an improve- 
ment would you say that the River Barrow should he 
left in its present condition 1 — Yes, I should. 

3428. You would prefer it to putting a heavy tax 
on the adjoining country! — Yes. There would be no 
use in breaking people. They would be simply broken 
if they had to pay a further charge on the Barrow to 
carry that out efficiently, according to the estimate of 
the Board of Works. 

3429. And no means has occurred to you of calling 
other people in to bear aportion of the-burden! — I do 
not think so. It is a very wide district, and a very 
large district, but still it is a very expensive distinct to 
do ; and this tributary that I am connected with is a 
tributary in the King’s County, and it runs through 
land that really would not be worth 4s. an acre, or 
anything like it, if brought in and drained. 
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3430. My suggestion was not that more: money 
should he put on the land than the land could bear ; 
but are there any other sources from which contribu- 
tious could be got to carry out such an improvement ? 
— I know of none. 

3431. Do you think Portarlington would not be 
improved if the floods were removed ? — That is one 
of those questions as to whether there are cases where 
towns should contribute to the expense of the drain- 
age. I think there are cases, certainly, and Portar- 
lington is one. I lived on the edge of the Bar-row my- 
self, as a schoolboy, and I know what it is. 

3432. Do you know Mountmellick 1 — I know a 
little of it — not very well. 

3433. And Monasterevan ? — Yes. And Ballinasloe 
is another town that suffers greatly and is injuriously 
affected. I think all those towns should contribute 
decidedly. 

3434. Does it occur to you that the whole basin of 
the Barrow is in some manner affected by this large 
expanse of water remaining for months on the ground ? 
— I was not aware of how far it was proposed, and to 
what extent it was proposed, to charge the lands for 
the improvement of the Barrow, and therefore I can- 
not speak of the area of the basin. 

3435. The valuation of the improvement was about 
£10,000 a year, and the cost of the improvement was 
something like half a million of money? — Yes. 

3436. The C/uiirtnan. — Would you consider it an 
unsound thing to advance capital to the extent of half 
a million for the sake of £10,000 a year increased 
value? — I should. 

3437. Whether that money was contributed by the 
district or given by the State ? — If given by the State 
it would be another thing. 

3438. Still it would be money thrown away, would 
it not ? — I do not know that it would be money thrown 
away. It would be of great service to the State. It 
would help to make people healthy, and rear good 
soldiers for England. 

3439. Have you any remark to make on any sub- 
sequent question on the paper ? Perhaps you will take 
them as you think you can give information upon them ? 
— In some of these districts the charge has beenfor 
twenty-two years 6^ per cent., but in other districts 5 
per cent, for thirty-five yeai-s. I would suggest that 6^ 
per cent, is too much, and that all districts ought to 
have the benefit of the longer time at the lesser rate 
of interest. 

3440. Upon that question we have had considerable 
evidence suggesting a longer period than the thirty- 
five years? — I was going to say that in cases where 
districts have to compensate mill-owners, and where 
the works are really heavy, I think it would be only 
right to reduce still further the rate of interest and 
extend th« period. 

3441. Up to what extent ? — I think if we take it at ■ 
the same rate as the Land Purchase Act — 4 per cent. 
for forty-nine years — that would be fair. 

3442. You think it should not extend beyond that? — ' 
Well, I think that would be a liberal concession. 

3443. One witness advocated, I think, sixty years ? ; 
—Well, I think that people ought to be satisfied with 
what is reasonable, and we have got the Government 
willing to do that in one direction, and I think they 
should do it in another. One question asked is if the 
drainage charges were imposed on the occupiers of 
land how should they be recovered. I should say in 
the same way as the loans under the Land Act are 
recovered. 

3444. Or as the. county cess is recovered ? — Or as 
the county cess is recovered. 

3445. Those are two: different ways. Which do 
you prefer? — -I say the same as loans under the Land 
Act are recovered. - 

3446. That is the repayment of the loan? How 
would you collect the maintenance charges from the 
occupiers ? It is easy to collect them from the owners 
now, but when the payment is transferred from the 
owner to the occupier how would you suggest the 



maintenance charges should be collected ? — The main- 
tenance charges I do not thiuk there would be any 
difficulty about. It is a small thing when it is spread 
over a district. 

3447. Still the money has to be collected ? — I would 
make the land liable for it. Their interest in the land 
would be liable for it. 

3448. As a simple machinery for collecting the 
money what would you suggest? Would there be 
any difficulty in putting that additional duty on the 
collectors of the county cess?— I do not think so. 
They would have to be paid for it. Of course that is 
a machinery in existence, and it would be a simple 
way of collecting it. 

3449. Mr. Pirn. — Would not a percentage on the 
sum collected be a mode of paying the collector — that 
could not amount to a large thing? — No; it would 
not be a very large thing. My own opinion is that 
the occupiers would do just as the owners do now, 
and if the rate were struck and notice served upon 
them that the amount was to be paid into the bank of 
the locality in a certain time, I think it would bo 
paid. I do not think there would be any difficulty 
about that. I do not think there would be a “ no 
tax ” cry when the occupiers constitute the Board. 

3451. And when they benefit themselves by it? — 
And when levying the tax themselves. 

3452. Have you any remark to make on the 
suggestion contained in question 9 ? — If the occupiers 
are to constitute the new Boards, I should suggest 
that a Government Inspector should, mark out 
districts and suggest them to the occupiers. I think 
that if the matter is to be taken out of the hands of 
the owners, the occupiers will hardly be in a position, 
without help and without instruction to take the 
initiative ; but there must be some machinery to put 
the Board of Works in motion or the Government in 
motion. 

3453. Would a memorial from the disti-ict, whether 
from the owners or occupiers do ? — That is the usual 
course. 

3454. Then you must have a memorial from a 
certain number of occupiers ? — I would suggest that it 
should be the duty of the Government, through the 
Board of Works, to take the initiative to inspect 
districts and to suggest districts. 

3455. Would you suggest a roving commission 
through the country to suggest that this district, or 
that district, or twenty districts, should be under- 
taken ; or would you not leave it to some one, even if 
it were a single individual, to take the initiative ? — If 
a memorial were sent to the Board of Works, then 
they could send .down . an engineer — a drily quali- 
fied person — to survey the district and report what 
was best to be done. 

3456. Would that be a simple mode? — If there was 
no objection to the Board of Works taking the initia- 
tive in the matter in the way of expense, I think it 
would greatly help matters. 

3457. Do not you think it would fall into disuse 
altogether ; do you. think the Board of Works would 
take on themselves the trouble of sending a roving 
commission through the country ? — That Is a ques- 
tion ; they might not do that. 

3458. The machinery might be better put in motion 
by someone in the district who feels the necessity for 
improvement ? — -Yes. The occupiers will be so very 
incompetent in my opinion, to tell what ought to be 
the boundaries of a district, or how many of them 
should come together to suggest a proper district. 

3459. I was asking you whether it should not be 
incumbent on the .Government or Board of Works to 
send down to have a district inspected if they received 
a memorial even from a single landowner, or a single 
occupier of sufficient importance and influence ? — Yes, 
that would be the initiative. That would be 
desirable. 

3460. Then the next question is the preliminary 
expenses of that. At present you have to deposit a 
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certain sum, you cannot get tliat money from the 
landowners in the future ? — You cannot. . 

3461. The occupiers will be very chary of depositing 

money 1 — Yes. . 

3462. How would you suggest that the preliminary 
expenses should be defrayed ? — I suggest, in the first 
instance, that the preliminary expenses should be 
borne by the Government. I presume that if the 
Government were set in motion about it, or the Board 
of Works, they would ask for some guarantee for the 
preliminary expenses. 

3463. From whom ? — From whoever memoralized. 

3464. That is coming back to the present system ? — 
Except that under the present system we have to find 
the “R.M.D.,” and send it to the Board of Works. 
We have to collect it in the first instance. 

3465. To deposit the money 1 ? — Yes, and it is 
allowed back afterwards. 

3466. Would not there be the same difficulty if a 
man memoralized the Government, and he knew 
that sooner or later he should be called on to pay the 
preliminary expenses ; do not you think that would 
deter him 1 ?— Yes, I thought of that difficulty before, 
and that was one of the reasons why I thought the 
Government ought, after a careful consideration — and 
I know they have had reports from all the county 
surveyors and so forth, of the different districts that 
ought to be drained— and after thinking over what 
should be the best districts, to take the initiative and 
prepare these plans free of expense. Then there is 
the case of the district falling through. 

3467. In case the scheme fell through, the Govern- 
ment should contribute tliat as a State contribution 
to the improvement of the district ? — Yes, that is what 
occurred to me. 

3468 Mr. Pirn. — Then in case the scheme went 
forward you would charge those preliminary expenses 
against the scheme? — Yes. 

3469. The Chairman. — Upon the land?— Yes. 

3470. Have you any other observation to make on 
question 9 ? — No, I think I have nothing more to say 
upon that. 

3471. Then question 10 we have exhausted 1 think, 
by your previous evidence, and the maintenance I 
think we have exhausted too ? — Yes. 

3472. Mr. Pirn. — You said early in your evidence 
that maintenance, under existing conditions was very 
difficult ? — Yes. 

3473. I want to know what are the existing con- 
ditions ? — The existing conditions are, that it is very 
difficult, where there is no unwatering cut, to keep 
the bed of the main channel as low as it was when 
the district was completed. 

3474. It is a physical difficulty ?— Yes, a physical 

difficulty. . 

3475. We have heard from some witnesses that 
when these works have been carried out the tenants 
adjoining the works sometimes injure them, and are 
•very careless about them?— Yes, if they are not 

watched. In all the districts that I have to do with 
we have an engineer appointed at a salary which is 
part of the maintenance, and his duty is to inspect 



that kind ; besides which the occupying tenants nave 
an interest in keeping the district in good order. 

3480. The Chairman. — Do you wish to speak upon 
the last question with reference to navigation ? — 
No, I do not think that comes within my experience. 

I am too much of an inland individual for that. But 
vou have asked, “ Should there 'be more Government 
supervision?" I think there should be more Govern- 
ment supervision when a district is finished, and even 
of our maintenance. We have no Government super- 
vision at present. It is entirely in the hands of the 
local body, and I think it would be always advisable 
that there should be occasionally Government super- 
vision. 

3481. Assume that the districts are enlarged so as 
to employ some properly qualified engineer or sur- 
veyor — the same as the County Surveyor of Roads— 
he would not only be in communication with the 
Board, but also with the Board of Works, or some 
central board, who would have the drainage supervi- 
sion of the whole country ? — Precisely. 

3482. And if he saw any inclination on the part of 
the Board to neglect the maintenance, he could 
report at once to the central board? — The en- 
gineer of the district is the officer of the board, and 
he would not be likely to report his own board. But, 
independent of that, I think there ought to be a 
Government inspection — say a triennial inspection. 
That would be often enough if there were a triennial 
inspection of each district to see tliat the people were 
doing their duty and not in any way neglecting it. 

3483. Something like the Commissioners of Lunacy, 
sending every year to inspect the County Lunatic 
Asylums ? — Precisely, and the Government Inspectors 
of Poor Law Boards. 

3484. To see that the work is being properly carried 

out? Yes, he comes into the board-room, and sits 

there now and again to see that the machinery is 
working all right. Then, there is one word I would 
say with respect to fish. I think the breeding of fish 
in our rivers is a very important matter, and it is not 
as much attended to as it should be. There are great 
facilities for destroying fish, and I think that in any 
legislation upon the subject of drainage the fish ought 
to be provided with proper places for getting up the 
rivers, and those should be carefully preserved. I 
also think it would be quite reasonable that drainage 
boards should contribute something towards the 
expense of the water bailiffs who are employed to look 
after the fish. The drainage opens the river for the 
destruction of the fish, and they are much more easily 
destroyed in a drainage district than they are in an 
undrained district. There are much greater facilities 
for poaching and killing them in every way, and I 
think some care ought to be taken of them. I think 
it would be reasonable that the drainage boards 
should contribute something towards the expense of 
that. 

3485. I am afraid that question is outside our 
inquiry, but your evidence will appear on the notes, 
and may have some effect.— I beg to be excused for 
having mentioned it. 

3486. Mr. Barry. — Do you happen to know why 



these works constantly, and see that no injury occurs. oiuu. ~~ j -~- 

By having one engineer for several districts it makes nearly two-thir^ of the 



up a reasonable salary, and 
keep a good man. 

3476. To facilitate the maintenance it would be 



that way we are able to district of the Brusna was remitted ?— Yes ; that v 
done under the Board of Works, and there was a 



great row about it in Parliament at the time. There 
advantage to have the districts larger, so that you can was a Commission of Inquiry, and there were great 
afford to have a good officer?— There is no doubt it charges of extravagance brought against the Board of 
anoui xo 11 0 Works at that time. I do not remember it, but 1 

would. 



3477. Have you means of imposing penalties on 
persons who injure works? — We have. I think the 
Act of Parliament provides for that. 

3478. Is there any improvement required in those 

means?— Well, really, in any place where due atten- 
tion and care has been paid to the works, no injury 
has arisen. . , ... , 

3479. Mr. Barry . — You think the cases or wiltul 
injury aro very small?— Very few and far between. 
There is not that wanton desire to injure a work of 



Works at that time. I do not remember i 
have often heard that the late Lord Rosse, whose pro- 
perty I manage now, took’a very active part in getting 
that remitted, and there was an Act passed— it went 
through the House of Lords— to knock off a very 
tremendous sum from the several districts in Ire- 
land. 

3487. The cost is put down as £107,022, and the 
amount charged is £39,540, and that is dated in 
I860 ? — Yes," I think those works were carried out 
long before 1860. 
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3487. The remission was made in 1860 ? — Yes, it 
W as in suspense for a long time, but it was before 
I860 it was agreed these sums should be re- 
mitted. It must have been about 1850 or 1851. 
There was a great row about the drainage generally 
that was undertaken in the country at that time. 
There were some very heavy works undertaken. There 
was also a large sum remitted in the Kilbeggan 
district of the same Brusna, and I think in the 
Castlebernard district and in some of the larger dis- 
tricts throughout the country. 

3488. Was the ground of that remission that the 
Board of Works had executed the works extravagantly, 
or was the ground that they were relief works ? — I 
think it was both. I think there were both those 
■elements. I am far from saying that they were 
altogether established against the Board of Works. 
They are a body I have a great respect for, and I 
think they are very efficient now, whatever they were 
then. But those were the charges that were brought ; 
and the opportunity of the bad times and the lamine 
year, and all that, was taken to call them relief works 
to a certain extent. 

3489. The Chairman . — In your judgment, knowing 
that the drainage works of the Barrow district would 
aost £500,000, and that the improvement would only 



yield £10,000 a year, do you see any possibility of Jan, n, 1887 
that scheme being carried out short of a free grant of Toler K. 
a very large amount from the Board of Works 1 — None Garvey, 
whatever. 

3490. Mr. Abernethy . — Was not one reason that 
these great remissions were made that the increased 
value of the land did not at all compensate for the ex- 
penditure ? — Yes. 

3491. Mr. Pirn . — Is there anything in the method 
by which compensation is given to people who have 
claims under these drainage works that increases the 
cost of compensation beyond what it ought reasonably 
to ij e 1 — In regard to mills and water power, and the 
abolition of water power, I do not know that there is. 

The Act provides, I think, a fair machinery for doing 
it with evidence on both sides and a Government 
Arbitrator ; but, generally speaking, the amount that 
is awarded to millers for the loss of their water power 
has been really more than a district could bear to make 
it pay. I do not know that the machinery is wrong, 
but the practical result has been that the district really 
has not been able to bear profitably the large sum that 
has had to be paid to millers. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned for a short time. 



Mr. Edmund Murphy called in and examined. 



3492. The Chairman.— I believe you wish to give 
some information as regards the terms of arbitration 
and compensation ? — I do. 

3493. Where do you reside? — I reside in Duu- 
fanagliy, County Donegal, and also in Belfast. 

3494. Are you a land agent? — Yes ; I manage four 
properties in the County Donegal, three in the County 
Down, and one in the County Antrim. 

3495. Then I will not trouble you by going through 
this list of questions, but if you have written out a 
statement upon the points you wish to speak to 
perhaps you will favour its with it?— The only connec- 
tion I have had with arterial drainage was a futile 
effort to get up two drainage districts in the County 
Donegal. 

3496. When? — About eight years ago. We went 
through all the preliminaries, and we got the sanction 
of the Board of Works, but when it came to a question 
of who was to pay the tenants would not. Then the 
landlords thought it was not necessary to get in colli- 
sion with the tenants, and the thing fell through. 
They were two important districts, the Upper Finn 
and the Leaunan Rivers, where there is enormous 
damage done, and the tenants at the present moment 
are claiming from me an abatement of rent owing to 
damage done by the river, which I offered to improve 
for them. 

3497. Will you explain more fully the nature of 
the drainage works you required, and the amount of 
land that would be improved ?— The only thing I can 
tell you from memory is that the cost would have been 
about 6s. per statute acre. 

349S. Per annum?— Yes; that would be the 
drainage tax distributed over thirty-five years. 

3499. What would be the annual improvement? — 
It would have been very much in excess of that. 
Their own evidence was that they lost a crop every 
three years, and the average crop of that land would 
be £6 an acre. I mention this fact to show the diffi- 
culties that are in store for drainage districts in 
future. 

3500. Eight years ago the whole obligation fell 
upon the owners ? — Quite so ; but in these cases I 
refer to the owners thought it prudent to consult the 
tenants and to tell them wliat amount ot taxation 
would be put upon them. They did not intend to 
charge them anything for their own shaie of the 
unearned increment at all, but they let them know 



what the tax would be, and they were howled out of ^ r ^y nunti 
court. 

3501. What quantity of land would have been im- 
proved? — There would have been, I should say, 500 
statute acres in each district. They were small 
drainage districts. 

3502. What would have been the gross cost? — I 
expected to be here on the 18th, and then I should 
have had all my papers with me, but I am not pre- 
pared with those figures. I will supplement the exact 
figures. My only other connection with drainage 
districts has been as arbitrator under the Board of 
Works in assessing the compensation for land taken 
for the actual works and for damage to property 

adjoining mill properties and fisheries and eel weirs 

of all descriptions. 

3503. Will you take those separately. First of all 
you have had experience in the valuation of mills ? — 

Yes ; there is very great difficulty, owing to there 
being no definite law laid down for the arbitrator 
in assessing the compensation. He has simply to 
arrive as best he can, at the value and the consequent 
damage, from the evidence brought before him. Then 
having arrived at his opinion and given his award, 
that is subject to a traverse, and that traverse is 
before the Judge of Assize and before a jury; 
and, the consequence is, that the districts are often 
mulcted in the most extravagant sums, which are 
almost prohibitory. 

3504. And that deters owners and occupiers from 
undertaking drainage works for fear of these heavy com- 
pensations ?— Quite so. There is one case I may men- 
tion which was not the case of a Drainage Board ; but 
under the Railway Act — the Act of 1851. I 
awarded a man I think about £65, and the jury 
awarded him £265 for a little bit of severance, and 
for losing less than an acre and a-lialf of land, a most 
extravagant sum. There is no control over that 
under the present Act, and I think it is utterly 
-wron" that the traverse should be from an expert, or 
from a man who ought to be an expert, to an un- 
trained jury who do not see the premises, but merely 
hear the evidence, and are generally prejudiced very 
strongly against companies. 

350-5. Mr. Barry .— What Act is that you refer to ? 

The Railways of Ireland Act, 1851 — the 14th and 

15 th Victoria, cap. 70. 
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Jim. 11 , 1387.. 3506. Is that the equivalent of the Lands Clauses 

Mr. Edmund ^ le Railways Glauses Act in England ? — Yes, it 

Murphy. is, except that in-Ireland there is only one arbitrator; 

3507. The Chairman . — Would you say that no 
appeal should be. allowed ?-^-No. 

3508. But would you suggest that instead of an 
appeal to a jury it should be an appeal to the judge? — 
To the judge, with power to examine the arbitrator 
in Court— any thing- to take it out of the hands of the 
jury. It is utterly prohibitory to all that class of 
work. 

3509. Mr. Barry . — I think I am right in saying 
there is no appeal from an arbitrator in England ? — 
No, and there ought not to be on questions of 
value. 

3510. Nor from the jury. In England the com- 
pensation may be assessed by a jury or by an arbi- 
trator ? — Quite so. 

3511. But in each case there is no appeal ? — No ; I 
sit as arbitrator, and then lodge a draft award. Then 
I publish a notice of the draft award, and lodge it in 
different places prescribed by the A ct, and then I sit 
again to hear objections to that. Then I make a final- 
award, and to that final award the traverse lies. 

3512. The Chairman . — Would you assimilate the 
law of Ireland to that of England, or would you con- 
fine the appeal to a judge?— I think so, to a judge. 
Anything, as I say, to get it out of the hands of the 
common jury. 

3513. What would be your object in giving an ap- 
peal at all ? — That is rather a delicate question for me 
to answer. I do not think there ought to be an 
appeal on questions of value. I think a man 
who spends five or six weeks in estimating and 
doing his best to arrive at an independent judgment, 
is far more likely to come at a correct judgment 
than any jury ; but there are law points that an 
arbitrator might have difficulty in deciding, and 
there should be an appeal on these points to a 
judge. There are many difficult points arise 
before me which sometimes involve legal ques- 
tions. 

. 3514 - Mr. Barry . — In England the claimant has a 
right to claim a jury ?— I would not give him that 
right in Ireland. 

3515. Mi\ Abernathy . — Often in England, where 
the case is referred to a jury, the judge takes it from 
the jury and appoints an arbitrator himself? — Quite 
so, and then that is final. 

3516. Mr ..Biin : — You say you are bound to go 
before a common jury; Have not you the power of 
asking for a special jury 1— Yes, but if you knew 
special juries in many parts of Ireland as well as I do, 
you would not think there was much in that dis- 
tinction. ■ 

3517. But you have that power ? — Yes. 

3518. And you think the common jury does quite 
as well ? 

3519. The Chairman.— Now, will you gO to your 
next head, weirs and fisheries? — They are all, in fact, 
involved in the same. In the Lough Erne Drainage 
District, where I was arbitrator, I awarded very large 
sums to the fishery people, and the jury increased 
them by £4,000. I was listening to the evidence 
before the jury, and the evidence the claimant 
gave was that ho never had as good a season in his 
life as that season, and, notwithstanding that, evidence 
the jury increased the award £4,000. 

3520. How were those fishery rights created which 

are involved in any improvement of a river ? They 

wore by patent, a great many of them. That right 
to the fishery in the Lough Erne is a patent right. ° 

■ 3521. A patent from the Crown? — Then on the 
Suck drainage, where I was arbitrator, there were a 
lot of eel weirs, which were not legal structures at all. 

I had no difficulty in dealing with them because 
any compensation was merely a kindness bestowed 
on the Company .- 

2522. - These fisheries are created by the erection of 
the weirs and sluices ? — Yes. 



3523. And by their erection for those other purposes 

fishery rights have been created I suppose? Yes- 

but they have been created from time immemorial a 
great many of them without any patent at all. The 
Lough Erne fishery is a patent fishery. The Marquess 
of Ely and the late Mr. T. Conolly had the patent 
rights, and they sold them to the Ballyshannoa 
Fishery Company. 

3524. What were they sold for ? — Some very lar^e 
sum — £40,000 I think it was; I have nothing to do 
in my official capacity, with assessing the rateable tax 
on the improved districts— that is another department 
of the Board of Works— nor the valuation of the land 
before it is improved ; but as a land agent, and one 
greatly interested in the country, I think the present 
system adopted is not a good one. 

3525. Perhaps you will describe the system which 
is adopted in valuing the improvements ? — Anybody 
connected with the first body who wish to form a dis- 
trict employs a valuator, and he goes over and estimates 
the present value of the land and the probable im- 
provement. That is all scheduled and sent up to the 
Board of Works, with a memorial to form a district. 
They send down an inspector, who nearly always con- 
fines himself to estimating whether the amount of cost 
put down for carrying out the plans is sufficient, and 
whether the works are sufficient. Then, after the 
works are completed, the Board of Works send down 
their valuer to distribute the charge. 1 think myself 
that it would be much better if the Board of Works 
had from the very start undertaken the valuations, in 
order that the person who saw the land before the 
works were commenced, and the person who assessed 
the improvement after the works were constructed, 
should be one and the same person or the same body. 

3526. To assess the benefit? — To assess the tax 
which is on the improved value. 

3527. Have you had your attention directed to the 
question of the area of taxation 1 — Yes ; I have hum 
formed an opinion on that. 

3528. What view have you taken of that? — The 
present rule in Ireland has been heretofore simply to 
assess the lands actually, I may say, submerged — that 
is subject to flood. 

3529. Or subject to saturation ? — Yes. In one in- 
stance I see one of the valuators in the Barrow dis- 
trict took a level five feet above that line, but I do not 
think it ought to be confined to that area at all. For 
instance, anybody who has lived in a valley district 
like that is aware of the coldness, the fog and all that, 
which materially interferes with the atmosphere of a 
district in a zone very much higher than five feet, and 
which I think ought fairly to bear a small portion of 
the taxation. I know, as a professional man, in 
making valuations for fair rents I very often take off 
10 per cent, for the proximity of lands to a flooded 
district. I know in every district where reservoirs 
are about to be established, that is one of the great 
fears the tenants have, that the temperature will be 
lowered and that the frost will be increased ; and that 
the fogs that willarise from those reservoirs willdama"e 
them considerably. There is no doubt about it. 

3530. Is it your view" that the whole catchment area 
should be taxed?— I should think so. There ought 
to be two or three zones; and the whole area should 
bear some small portion of the tax like the County 
Cess which supports the public roads some of which a 
great portion of the public never see. 

3531. Take the case, which has been prominently 
brought before us, of the Barrow, which consists of 
an area of 407,000 acres, where there are some 
45,000 acres to be improved. Do you think that, taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, the entire of 
that area— the 407,000 acres — should contribute to the 
expense ? — I think so ; but that is a peculiar district. 
The present poor rate of that district is 4s. in the pound, 
and that is a very large assessment. Therefore it 
would be a very small assessment that the people would 
be able to bear. 
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3532. Four shillings in the pound is a very heavy 
assessment 1 — Yes. The average of Ireland would not 
probably be more than Is. G</. 

3533. Can you tell me why so large a district is 
subject to 4s. ? — I do not know sufficient about it. I 
could ascertain it ; but I suspect they are giving out- 
door relief there. I suspect the boards there are not 
constituted as they used to be ; and as the landlord has 
to pay a considerable share of the poor rates, they are 
not so chary - about bestowing relief. 

3531. Whatever may be the poor rate ought not 
to interfere with a just principle being laid down ? — 
No ; but at the same time you have to consider how 
you are going to work it. The rate collector would 
have a very warm reception I suspect in those districts 
if he came to demand 6 d. in the pound or anything 
like a large sum. 

3535. Mr. Pirn. — Is that rate of 4s. the average 
rate over the whole district or a particular rate in 
some parts ? — I expect that is a particular rate in some 
parts of it. I was talking with Sir John Ball Greene 
the other day, and he mentioned to me that the rate 
was 4s. in the pound. 

3536. Do you think the poverty in the district is at 
all the consequence of the constant floods 1 — There is 
no doubt about it ; and in my opinion the valuations 
made of the improved value are utterly erroneous, and 
do not represent at all the value of the improvement. 

3537. Either to the individual increase of land or 
to the district 1 — Yes. I think, if I remember right, 
the valuator of that district only estimates an improved 
value of 4s. to 5s. an acre. 

3538. You stated that tire unimproved land is 
valued by one valuator, and when it is improved by 
another ? — Yes. 

3539. Then I do not see how the latter is able to 
judge of the value of the improved land ? — That is my 
opinion. I think it is absurd. I think if the Board 
of Works are to have any control at all they ought to 
have control over the preliminaries. I think it is an 
.absurd arrangement : and the idea, of assessing the 
improved value over a district like that at 4s. an acre 
is ridiculous. 

3540. The Chairman. — If the district is to he 
drained how would you raise the funds? — In a big 
district like that I really think the Government ought 
to do something towards the main outlets. They 
ought to supply them in some measure as the main 
drainage of the country, leaving the tributaries to be 
borne by the district. It is an Imperial question, 
involving the health of the district and the employ- 
ment of the people ; and that is of such vast impor- 
tance that I think the Government ought to provide, 
■or do something towards providing, the main outlets. 

I believe they will be short in the Barrow district, 
even at the present estimate, by about £248,000, and 
that the present estimate of improved value would not 
stand the total amount required. The total amount 
required is £550,000 I understand. 

3541. Roughly £500,000? — Yes, and there would 
be a deficiency. The valuator’s estimate of the im- 
proved value would show a deficiency of at least 
£248,000. 

3542. It would leave about half? — It would ; and 
I believe that that estimate of 4s. on lands.whicli are so 
frequently submerged is a perfectly fallacious estimate. 

3543. It has been given in evidence before us that 
although in some districts — the Shannon, for instance 
—the winter floods bring down a great deal of fertile 
matter, which improves the land, there is nothing in 
the Barrow district of that kind, and the water is 
utterly useless for fertilizing ? — The land is simply 
waterlogged. 

3544. Not only waterlogged, but there is no fer- 
tilizing matter in it ? — No. 

3545. Consequently they necessarily put a lower 
value on it ? — But when the water is got rid of the , 
laud will be worth infinitely more than 4s, an acre 
relieved of water than it is now in its waterlogged 
condition. 



3546. On what ground do you base that opinion 
that the land would be increased to a greater extent 
than 4s. an acre? — On my knowledge of the differ- 
ence between drained and undrained land — between 
waterlogged land relieved of flood and in its original 
state. At present it is utterly inoperative, but it 
would be worth 14s., 15s., or £1 an acre. It is better 
worth £1 when the water is off than 2s. Pul. as it 
now is. 

3547. If your estimate of the increased value is at 
all correct there ought to be no difficulty in even 
spending the £500,000 ?— I believe myself that the 
estimate is entirely too low. 

3548. Mr. Burry. — Do you know whether if lias 
been estimated by anybody except Mr. Fitzgerald ? — 
No. He is a very able valuator, none more so ; but 
I think the view he takes of it is simply that of a 
landlord, and that he is going to charge a tenant rent 
for it. You must recollect this, that the land takes 
less labour to cultivate it, less seed, and will produce 
larger and earlier crops without any additional charge 
on the tenant except this drainage tax. In fact the 
improved value goes into the tenant’s pocket minus 
the tax. 

3549. The Chairman. — What is the subsoil under 
the turf ? — I do not know the Barrow district much. 
It is clay and gravel and a kind of whitish clay. There 
is a good deal of gravel in the upper district, but the 
rest is rnoory with a subsoil of clay. 

3550. Assuming that the estimate of the increased 
value is correct, would you, as a question of national 
benefit or a question of political economy, recommend 
so large a sum to be spent as £500,000, when the 
advantages to be obtained are only £10,000 a year? — 
Yes, in this way. I do not think the advantages 
ought to be confined at all to the waterlogged of sub- 
merged districts. 

3551. Would you extend the area of taxation over 
the entire 400,000 acres ? — I would to a small extent 
in zones, decreasing the taxation as I went along. 

3552. The zones would be first the lands absolutely 
injured by the floods ? — Quite so. 

3553. The second zone would be the land subject 
to fogs and so on, and the third zone would be the 
higher grounds ? — Quite so. 

3554. If it is upon the assessment value the 
mountain land, if only assessed at Is. a year, would 
only pay its proportion? — Quite so, and there is no 
doubt that mountain land contributes a good deal to the 
flooding of the lowland, I. know this myself, that I 
sheep-drained some thousand acres one season, and 
nearly swept away all the gullets and bridges of the 
lower district the next winter. 

3555. On the lowlands ? — Yes ; it sent down the 
water in such a rush off the mountains in Donegal, 
and swept away a. whole lot of gullets and pipes. 

3556. Mr. Barry. — How would you limit the 
second zone ? — To what I call the temperature zone 
subject to fog and the actual effects of evaporation ; in 
fact, it reduces the temperature by one or two degrees. 
I should say it. would be. two degrees, and that. is. a 
very serious thing in our short summer. 

3557. You could not tell us whether that should be 
a mile or a half-mile ? — It depends on the altitude. 

. 3558. .What altitude would you say ? — I should say 
. a hundred feet above the submerged district the land is 
affected. 

3559. That would make a material difference in the 
annual assessment? — Of course it would. 

35GQ. Mf. Pim. Would it be a poundage race, on 
the valuation you propose to put on the middle zone? 
— I think so. 

3561. The Chairman. — You would put a higher 
poundage rate on the flooded lands? — Yes.. 

3562., A littie lower upon the climatic zone, ahd a 
lower rate still upon the upper lands ?- — Quite so. 

35 63. Mr. Barry.— Could you give us any notion of 
t . how you would divide the charge between the second 
and third zones? — If you divide the whole charge 
into 20ths, I should say l^ths ought to be borne 
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by the submerged lands ; ^ths by the climatic zone, 
and ^Vth by the general district, or something of that 
sort. I remember working those proportions out 
myself long ago. I cannot exactly give you the de- 
tails, but those are the figures I had arrived at as what 
would be fair. 

3564. The Chairman . — If you take that calculation 
and apply it to the Barrow district, we will say it 
costs £500,000, and the loan is at 4 per cent., that is 
£20,000 a year ; then the lands subject to floods and 
injured would bear £14,000 a year? — Perhaps I have 
not explained it far enough. Those figures, 4-<jths, would 
be only -l^ths of the improved value of the submerged 
district taking the Barrow district. 

3565. Still you must make the calculation on the 
money to be spent ? — Certainly. 

3566. However, you put it, -I^ths would aiqount 
to £14,000 a year ? — It would of the whole outlay. 

3567. It would amount to £20,000 a year in the 
whole? — I do not contemplate that the district will 
find the £500,000. 

3568. How do you propose that the remainder 
should be found — as a free gift by the Government ? 
— In these larger districts it cannot be done otherwise. 
If for ‘political or social purposes it is thought desirable 
to do it, as I think it is, the Government should make 
up the deficiency. The money cannot be found in the 
districts themselves. 

3569. Mr. Pirn. — Supposing the money in that very 
case to be charged on the submerged lands to be 
£10,000, do you think there would be about £5,000 
a year that should be charged over the area ? — Yes, 
that is precisely what I would arrive at — that you 
would derive out of the district about £15,000 a 
year. 

3570. Mr. Abernethy . — Do you include the callow 
lands in the ^ths ? — Well, callow lands are difficult 
to deal with. I am aware on the river Suck that the 
improvement will not be an improvement to those 
lands at all. Callow lands are wonderfully improved 
by the flood, and unless the drainage is sufficiently 
deep to enable you to change the character of those 
meadows and the character of the grasses that will 
grow on them, I do not see that it improves them at 
all ; if you only reduce the drainage level to two feet 
you cannot grow the dry land grasses upon that, and 
that is too dry for the callow lands. There is a great 
deal of difficulty about what are called callow meadows, 
and I saw great difficulty myself on the Suck on that 
very question. 

3571. Mr. Pirn . — Have you been engaged in re- 
lation to the present Suck Drainage Works? — I have. 

3572. Then you think if the grass lands remain 
saturated that you have not done much good ? — I do 
not think you have. 

3573. Saturated but not submerged ? — I do not 
think you have. I think you get up a coarser and a 
worse class of herbage than callow meadow herbage 
and it becomes semi-aquatic. All this is very empi- 
rical but I have given the subject a great deal of 
thought. 

357 4. Mr. Barry . — You think the three zones would 
be benefited in the proportions respectively of -J^ths, 
Truths, and Trg-th ? — I have arrived at that opinion. I 
think they are bound to supply some portion of the 
cost of the main ai-tery of the district, and possibly 
that outside zone. 

3575. And if that mode of calculation were not 
sufficient to provide the money? — Then the district 
must fall through, or the Government must come 
forward themselves or reduce the rate of interest. Their 
ordinary interest is 5 per cent, for thirty-five years. 
That is the lowest rate at present, but I do not see 
why if they lend it to tenants to buy lands at 4 per 
cent, they should not do so in these cases and that 
would reduce the annual charge ; or they might go 
further in the large districts and extend it for a 
greater number of years at a lower rate of interest 
— 3£ per cent, for sixty years to pay off principal 



and interest. There are not so many of them in 
Ireland, and they are really Imperial questions. 

3576. The Chairman. — The Barrow seems to be 
the most important in Ireland ? — I should say it is now 

3577. Mr. Barry. — And some such ratio as yon 
suggest is the result of your general experience on the 
subject ? — It is my general idea. 

3578. Going back on your earlier evidence about 
the districts that were tried to be formed in Donegal 
you said it would have cost 6s. per statute acrel— ! 
That would have been the drainage tax for the cost. 

3579. Would that have fallen entirely on the ten- 

ants? — Yes. That was meant to have fallen entirely 
on the tenants because the landlords did net intend 
to derive any benefit, at any time, because they offered 
to give the tenants a lease for thirty-five years pro- 
vided they paid the rate. 1 

3580. That was refused ? — Yes ; and I have now 
in my bag a claim from these very tenants for abate- 
ment of rent this year-, for destruction of their crops 
by the overflow of the Finn. It is beautiful land— a 
valley of alluvial land. The river is embanked, but 
the toe of the banks wears away. It is alluvial on a 
sandy bottom, but in places it is flooded to a depth of 
five or six feet. 

3581. The Chairman. — Where is that? — The Finn 
Valley between Stranorlar and Strabane. 

3582. Mr. Aberw.thy. — Are those banks on the 
margin of the river? — Yes. 

3583. And they are worn away by the action of 
the current ?— Yes, by the action of the current. It 
is a very tortuous river, and the flood rushes down 
with great rapidity. The banks are founded on sand, 
and for fourteen or fifteen feet down there is no solid 
foundation. 

3584. And on the concave bank of the river the 
current eats into the bank ?— Quite so, and it is swept 
away. 

3585. Mr. Pirn. — What height are those embank- 
ments ? — Some are six, eight up to ten feet. 

3586. Were they put there by the landowners or 
the drainage board ?— I am agent for one portion of 
the estate and the landlords assisted largely in keeping 
them up themselves. Much damage is occasioned by 
an old mill weir standing there. It is a valueless mill 
standing at the end of the district, but probably the 
owner of that mill weir would claim thousands of 
pounds for the loss of his mill-power which he has not 
used for years, and if he were to go before a common 
jury he would very likely get it. 

3587. The Chairman. — A common jury would rive 
him compensation but an arbitration judge would not? 
— Certainly not. He would estimate the value of 
the property to the man for a sufficient number of 
years — five, six, or seven years. I generally take a run 
of seven years myself, to ascertain what profit he has 
been making and assess it in that way. 

3588. Mr. Barry. —Referring to your evidence 
about arbitration, how is the arbitrator appointed in 
Ireland? — The company or the promoters apply to 
the Board of Works, and the Board of Works under 
their hand and seal appoint the arbitrator in each 
case. The practice has been always to appoint the 
same person, but there is nothing to prevent the 
Board of Works appointing a different person every 
time. I get my appointment in each case. 

3589. Mr. Pim. — The appointment is for the whole 
of the scheme? — Yes. 

3590. Is not' there a difference between what is 
called the notice to treat in Ireland and in Enriand ? 
In Ireland it is general over the whole scheme ; in 
England it is separate in each individual case ? — Quite 
so. In Ireland the promoters lodge a schedule a copy 
of which is to be at the Board of Works ; a copy with 
the clerk of the union, and a copy with the clerk of 
the peace. These are open to inspection. In that they 
give the quantity of land they require and the price 
they propose to pay, and if you choose to accept that 
you do not go before an arbitrator at all. If you do 
not accept it you send a written claim to the arbitra- 
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tor who publishes his intention to hold an inquiry, he 
holds it accordingly, inspects the lauds, and makes his 
award. 

3591. Do you know how the arbitrator is appointed 
in England ? — I think it is only under the Lands 
■Clauses Act., and he is tire final court. 

3592. Mr. Barry. — He is appointed in a different 
way in England. Each party nominates an arbitrator 
and then they choose an umpire ? — I thought there 
was another way. 

3593 The Chairman. — By consent you can leave 
it to one arbitrator, but the Lands Clauses Act pro- 
vides for each party appointing one, and their ap- 
pointing an umpire. If the claimant originally agrees 
to go to arbitration he has no appeal from the 
award? — No. 

3594. Mr. Pirn. — In the first instance may he 
•elect? — Yes, in the first instance in England. 

3595. Mr. Abernethy. — He elects to go before a 
jury, but very often the judge declines to enter into 
the case? — They are not really jury cases. 

3596. The Chairman. — Have you had your atten- 
tion at all turned to the extent of drainage districts. 
We have had a good deal of evidence to show that a 
drainage district is formed, perhaps, on some of the 
upper reaches of the river, and it injures the lower 
part, or for want of improvement in the lower part 
the. works are not so effectual as they might be. Have 
you had your attention called to that with a view to 
the desirability or otherwise of extending the juris- 
diction of these drainage boards, say. to the whole 
catchment basin of a river, instead of being confined 
to a portion of it ? — My opinion is strongly that they 
ought to have the jurisdiction over the whole, and 
that is the reason I should be so anxious that the 
Board of Works, or the body that has the dealing with 
the money, should have the control in order to say 
what extent tire districts should cover, or how many 
sub-districts should be comprised in one district. 

3597. By the present law the owners only can 
initiate schemes ? — That is all. 

3598. Of course the owners are not likely to do it 
for the future ? — No ; not likely in the future. 

3599. And the occupiers probably are not so likely, 
but how would you put in motion, say the Board ot' 
Works. Who should take the initiative ? — It is hard 
to force people to improve themselves. I do not know 
exactly how you could start the business, except as 
far as the main outlets are concerned. 

3600. Let me put it in another way. At present 
you have to get a certain number of consents before 
you can put the Board of Works in motion. Supposing 
it was provided that upon a memorial, signed by one 
important landowner, or important occupier, or more, 
the Board of Works should then be justified in sending 
down an inspector to judge for himself whether it is 
desirable ?— I would reduce the present number of 
assents— a moiety, I think, unless a third objected. 

I would reduce the number very much, indeed, be- 
cause I do not think that any body of men should 
stand in the way of a public improvement. I would say 
if a third were satisfied, that the Board of Works 
should then take up the matter. 

3601. Supposing there is a large landowner, who 
owns ten per cent, or twenty per cent, ol the 
area of the : district, would not you think that his 
voice ought to have sufficient weight to justify a pre- 
liminary inspection? — Quite so. Either he, or even 
a body of tenants — a third or a fourth of the district. 
I would make it a very small body, indeed. 

3602. For the initiative part ?— Yes. 

3603. At present the law is that the memorialists 
have to deposit a sum of money for costs, and that is 
a great difficulty, I believe? — Yes, a great difficulty. 

3604. How would you deal with that? — Ido not 
know that you could altogether do away with that, 
because it is a sort of check upon this sort of promotion. 

I do not think I would suggest doing away with that, 
but if the district were formed then it should be added 
as a part of the cost of the district. 



3605. It has been suggested that if the district were 
formed, then the preliminary expenses should form 
part of the cost ? — Quite so. 

3606. But that if it failed it has been suggested 
that the State should bear the whole preliminary 
cost ? — I think the Board of Works must have a stall’ 
sufficient for this, and really the expenses would not 
be very much. 

3607. But whether much or little? — I am afraid it 
ought to be borne by the promoters. 

3608. Then you get into the difficulty of inducin'* 
them to take the initiative, because they feel, sooner 
or later, they have to pay the preliminary expenses ? — 
Quite so. It would be very generous of the Govern- 
ment if they would let us have the preliminary expenses. 

3609. Mr. Pm.— If the Government had a staff for 
this purpose of examination there would not be to that 
staff any considerable cost in going down and makin<* 
examinations if it fell through? — Merely the expense 
of travelling. 

3610. Mr. Barry.— Do you think if no sum was 
deposited it would result in foolish applications to the 
Board of Works?— Really, I do not think it would. 
I think they would not rush into applications of that 
sort. I really think it is a matter of very small con- 
sequence. I think the Government might say they 
would make the preliminary examination themselves, 
because the costs, whatever they were, would be 
attached to the district, and for one case that would 
fail probably twenty would pass, and it would be 
hardly worth while keeping that sort of check over the 
applications. 

3611. Mr. Pirn. — Does not the providing of that, 
though it might be a small sum of money at the start, 
tend to check the applications?- -Unquestionably it 
does, and would check them more in future, because 
very likely these applications would come from the 
occupying tenants, and they are very chary about 
preliminary expenses. 

3612. Mr. Barry. — Do you think that a sum as 
low as £50 would check the initiation of schemes ? — 
It possibly might, but I do not think it is worth con- 
sidering. I think if the matter is going to be worked 
out on a bread principle altogether, it is hardly worth 
having any check of that sort. I believe there would 
be so few rejections that it would not be worth con- 
sidering. 

3613. The Chairman. — In reply to the question put 
to you as to whether people would be so foolish as to 
make applications unnecessarily, you said you did not 
think they would. Would not that opinion still 
further be strengthened by this fact that if the drainage 
scheme was carried out they themselves would be the 
taxpayers ? — Quite so. 

3614. And consequently they are not likely to make 
foolish applications ? — I do not think they are at all. 
I think it is not at all likely there would be any abuse 
of that sox-t. I am sure there would not. 

3615. Then as to the Drainage Board. Hitherto 
the Board has consisted of ownex-s ? — Yes ; and of 
course that would have to be altered in the future to 
occxxpiers and owners too if they were occupiers. 

3616. Butin these days you must consider that 
they would be elected by popular vote? — Quite so. 

3617. But would you attach a qualification to mem- 
bership by the occupiers ? — I think so. 

3618. To what extent? — I would take the highest 
rated. Whatever number formed the district board I 
would say six or a dozen of the highest rated. 

3619. Those six might not.be the most intelligent 
people in the district ? — I am afraid you would have 
to leave it at that. 

3620. Supposing you attached an assessment qualifi- 
cation to membership, how high ivouhl you put it — 
£10, £20, £50, or what? — The qualification should 
refer to the occupiers of the land improved I suppose. 
A man having the largest area ought to have the 
largest voice, though he might not be the person 
highest rated under ilia Poor Law vacation. 

3621. When you want men of a certain position and 

Y 
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certain intelligence and as a rule you attach value to 
a man’s position in society and so on. For instance, 
one man may be assessed at XI, and another at £100 
a year? — Quite so. You would have to fix some 
limit, 

3(522. Could you give an opinion as to what that 
limit should be ? — In many small districts in Ireland 
there would not be a single rated occupier at £10. 

3623. Mr. Pim. — In Donegal they are all small 
holdings ? — Yes. 

3624. Do you think any of those men would be 
competent to be members of a drainage board ? — I 
would not select them if I could help it, but the ten- 
dency is to elect them on Boards of Guardians. The 
whole public bodies of the country will be in the hands 
of that class of men before long. I should say prob- 
ably £10, but that would not meet the case of a 
district where there would be no £10 holders. I know 
lots of districts in Ireland where there is not a single 
tenant of that valuation. 

3625. The Chairman. — Probably in that case it 
would fall on the landowners ? — Possibly it would. It 
would be a great advantage if it would. In ap- 
pointing the Associated Cesspayers, as we call them — 
that is the men who sit with the magistrates on fiscal 
business — we always take the highest ratepayers, and 
invariably they represent the intelligence of the 
country. I should say, as a rule, that a £10 valuation 
would be something like what would apply ; but it 
would have to be modified in some cases. L believe 
the Board of Works would determine that according 
to the district they were working in. In fact, at the 
present time I think they have the power of determin- 
ing the qualification. I think there are clauses in the 
Act of 1863 under which they constitute the first board 
and determine the qualification. 

3626. Mr. Barry. — Do you think there is a general 
feeling of confidence in the Board of Works ? — I have 
never found anything difierent. I have been inspector 
under the Drainage Acts since 1847, and all the Land 
Improvement Acts all over the country. I had the 
counties of Down and Donegal under my charge until 
I had to give them up, and I never found any dissatis- 
faction. Tliere is no doubt that a great many gentle- 
men who ask for a loan of money think they ought to 
walk into the Board of Works and get the loan put in 



their pocket and walk away again. They do not make 
allowances for the responsibility of the Commissioners 
— that they are bound to inquire very carefully and 
see the security is all right and the money properly 
expended. In a great many cases they advance the 
first instalment and cannot get that carefully expended, 
and then they refuse to give any more, and then there 
is a cry out about them that they are red-tapeists. 
There is not a body of men in the world who devote 
themselves as anxiously to facilitate all improvements 
as the Board of Works Commission. I have been as- 
sociated with them more or less for forty years. 

3627. Mr. Pim . — You think that no reasonable case 
is refused? — No; quite the contrary. They strain 
every power they have to meet every fail' application. 
I am aware of it myself personally. 

3628. Would yeu suggest as regards the voting 
power that every voter should have an equality of 
votes, or would you give them votes in proportion to 
the value of their share of the land improved ? — I think 
they ought to have cumulative votes. 

3629. The same as it is now in the case of the land- 
owners, when you give the votes to the occupiers ? — I 
certainly should. I should let the parties most in- 
terested have the most voting power. 

3630. It has been suggested that the Board of 
Works should nominate some representative, to each 
drainage board seeing they are the lenders of the 
money ? — I tliiuk so too, and I think that tlie Board 
of Works ought to be bound to inspect the maintenance 
districts every year, because some of these districts are 
not maintained. They are let run back for years, 
and then somebody complains, and then the Board of 
Works sends somebody down, and then they take it up 
and do it ; but I think they ought to be bound to see 
that the maintenance is properly kept up, and that a 
public auditor should examine the accounts of the 
District every year. 

3631. The Chairman . — Are there any further re- 
marks you would wish to make? — I think I have 
discussed almost every point there is in this document. 
I look upon arterial drainage and the opening up of 
the country by tramways or light railways as being 
the most important things for the country. 

The witness withdrew. 
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3632. The Chairman . — We have had a great deal 
of evidence and many suggestions as regards the 
climatic improvement which would result from a 
general system of drainage throughout Ireland. I 
understand that you hat e paid some attention to the 
subject, from a climatic and sanitary point of view ? 
— I have. 

3633. Will you, in your own words, describe the 
opinion you have arrived at? — In the first place l 
have kept a record, more or less complete, of the con- 
ditions of weather for about twenty -five years, and it is a 
subject i.o which I have paid a good deal of attention. 
With regard to the actual rainfall of Ireland, it is 
really not so great as the rainfall over a laige district 
of Scotland, and also some portions of England. I 
have brought with me a map, which I thought would 
be of interest to the Commissioners, by Mr. Alexander 
Buchan, the secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, and on that map he represents, by difierent 
colours, the amount of annual rainfall over the entire 
of the United Kingdom. The dark blue colour shows 
the heaviest rainfall ; the red the average rainfall ; 
and the pink the smallest rainfall. Now, you will 
see at a glance that over Ireland the dark blue does 
not figure at all, whereas it is present over a very large 
district of the West of Scotland. The dark blue repre- 
sents a rainfall of 80 inches or upwards per annum. 
Now, the rainfall in Ireland varies from a little below 



30 inches in the immediate vicinity of Dublin. You 
will see a small triangle round Dublin. There that rain- 
fall is under 30 inches, and it increases from that small 
amount, comparatively, to from 30 to 40 inches over the 
south-west and west parts of the country. Although the 
rainfall in Ireland is not excessive, no one can deny 
that the climate is very damp, and that the number 
of rainy days is excessive. The rainfall in Ireland is 
distributed over a great many days. In the west of 
Ireland it is distributed over about 220 days. In 
Dublin rain falls, on the average, on 196 days. Then 
comes the question, why is it that the climate of 
Ireland is so very damp ? I have no hesitation at all 
in saying that it is owing to the lodgment of water, to 
a great extent-, over the country. There can be very 
little question that this lodgment of water acts preju- 
dicially in various ways. In the first place, in summer 
excessive evaporation takes place from this lodged 
water, and in the process of evaporation heat is made 
latent, so that the summer temperature is at once 
thereby reduced. Next, the vapour which rises from 
this lodged water tends to form clouds, and so the 
climate is impaired by a diminished sunshine, owing 
to the increase of cloud. If there were some system 
by which the lodgment water corrld be quickly drained 
off from the country, I am satisfied, firstly', that 
owing to diminished evaporation ; secondly, owing to 
diminished cloud ; and thirdly, owing to the heating of 
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the dry surface — because dry surfaces heat much 
more quickly than moist surfaces — ire should have a 
higher summer atmosphere in Ireland. At the same 
time it is right to say that the winter temperature 
would probably be a little colder, because over dry land 
in winter, temperature falls, of course, more quickly. 

3634. Do those meteorological tables show the 
average temperature in the three parts of the kingdom ? 
—No, that is a paper only on the rainfall of the 
British Islands, but I have here a very interesting 
series of tables of temperature. Ic is a meteorological 
atlas of the "British Islands, published by the authority 
of the Meteorological Council, and in it we have the 
isothermal lines for every month in the year. We 
have also in that meteorological atlas, tables of the 
atmospherical pressure for each month, and we have 
at the end a table of the annual rainfall. 

3635. The large figures are degrees of temperature? 
— Yes, degrees Fahrenheit. 

3636. Then I observe by this that Ireland, taking 
its entirety, has a higher winter temperature than 
England or Scotland ? — Certainly, especially along the 
west and south-west coasts. 

3637. Ido not see any below 40° ? — 39 -7° in Kildare 
aud 39-6° at Armagh. Those are the lowest tempei'a- 
tures in January. The corresponding values are 37° 
and 36° in the north-east of Scotland and east of 
England. 

3638. England seems from this to be colder than 
Ireland 1 — A great deal colder in January, and 
warmer in the summer months. 

3639. Mr. Abernethy. — This is simply in January? 
• — Yes. Now, in June you find the isothermal line 
of 64° embraces London. In Ireland the highest 
temperature is 62°, that is iu the neighbourhood of 
Mallow, north of Cork and Tipperary; that is the 
warmest part of Ireland. The high temperature in 
the south of Ireland is more due to a close murky 
atmosphere than to direct sun heat. This 62° is pro- 
duced by moderately high temperature by day, and 
very high temperature at night. There is very little 
radiation at night. In England, on the contrary, the 
high isothermal is produced by the sun’s heat during 
the day. There is a comparatively low temperature 
over England at night. In a word, the climate is 
more continental. - 

3 40. The Chairman. — Practically there are 3° 
difference ? — Yes. 

3641. Then, is it your opinion that owing to the 
dampness of the soil in Ireland the temperature is 2° 
lower than it is in England ? — That will not account 
for the whole of the difference, but it will for a great 
deal. If we could dry the soil of Ireland, the effect of 
drying the soil would be to produce a greater range of 
temperature in summer — a lower temperature at night 
and a much higher temperature by day. 

3642. Mr. Pirn. — Is that the mean of the twenty- 
four hours which we have here ? — Yes, the mean of 
twenty-four hours for the whole month. 

3643. But for ripening corn, the heat by day and 
the cold by night are much more effective than an 
average ? — Yes ; extreme sun heat by day is what is 
needed to fill and burst the grain. Then there is just 
one other point that I think would be of interest. 
These are the rainfall tables of the British Islands, 
published by the Meteorological Council, and these are 
of special interest to this Commission, because they 
show the drainage areas of the different rivers (hand- 
ing in same). For instance, the liver Barrow has a 
drainage area of 3,410 square miles, and the Kiver 
Shannon of nearly 7,000 miles. Then there is another 
point I should also like to mention. My friend, the 
late Dr. Lyons, was very anxious to have each district 
in Ireland planted. There can be no question that if 
the bogs of Ireland were planted with pines or firs, the 
first effect would be a considerable drying of the soil, 
because these trees would lick up the water that is 
lodged in the soil ; but the ultimate result of exten- 
sive forests over the country might be to increase the 
rainfall. The first result might probably be to di-y 



the soil, but the ultimate result would be to increase J-m. n, 
the rainfall. D — 

3644. In what way does a forest increase the rain- \ valuin' 1 
fall ? — In the first place it chills the air. It prevents Moore, 
the summer heat acting on the surface. If very exten- 
sive tracts of the country were covered with forests, 

it would prevent the increase of summer heat. I am 
contemplating the result if the land were drained; but 
I think it would De a great thing if the bogs were 
planted. Want of rain will never be a grievance in 
Ireland. The position of Ireland is this. It is the first 
high land between a great ocean lying to the west, and 
a continent lying to the east. In winter the air over 
the continent, of course, is very cold, and the air over 
oceans is relatively warm ; then the general set of the 
atmosphere being from south-west to north east, or 
from west to east, the warm vapour-laden air over the 
Atlantic ocean, when it meets with the high lands of 
Ireland, is condensed, and the result is a continual 
tendency to drizzle. 

3645. To what extent is tile temperature of the 
British Isles due to the Gulf stream — how many de- 
grees ? — The excess of temperature due to the proxi- 
mity of the North Atlantic is about from twenty to 
thirty degrees. On the extreme west coast of Ireland 
the mean temperature in January is about twenty 
degrees higher than it would be but for the Gulf 
stream. It is, however, not only the Gulf stream, but 
it is the set of the wind over the Atlantic which raises 
the temperatui'e. 

3646. Still that is the wind passing over the Gulf 
stream, is not it ? — That is quite true, but what happens 
is this. In winter, owing to the fall of temperature 
over Central Asia and Europe, the pressure of air rises 
there to a very considerable degree. The average 
pressure in Siberia, for instance, is about 30 x 8 ff inches. 

It is quite clear, if the air is piled up there, it must be 
drawn from other districts, and the other districts are 
substantially large ocean surfaces, so that systemati- 
cally between the British Islands end Iceland there is 
a low barometrical pressure. The pressure over the 
Atlantic in that region is only 29 xff or 29^, or, in 
other words, more than an inch lower than it is in 
Siberia. In accordance with the metereological law 
the air circulates round an area of low pressure against 
the hands of a watch in the Northern Hemisphere, 
and so a prevailing current from south-west to west 
keeps blowing over the British Islands. The Gulf 
stream has a great deal to say to our climate, but the 
prevalent W. and S.W. winds have also a great deal to 
say to it. The genex-al tendency of the air-current is 
from south-west to north-east ; ic sweeps round over 
the British Islands in that direction. 

3647. Mr. Barry. — Is not there an important equa- 
torial current ? — Yes ; but the so-called equatorial 
current does not come from equatorial regions at all. 

It really comes only from the Atlantic Ocean. 

3648. The Chairman. — Do you agree with the 
modern theory of some of our meteorological brethren 
on the other side of the Atlantic, that the great bulk 
of the rainfall not only in Europe but over the At- 
lantic, comes really from the Pacific across the Con- 
tinent of America. That the water that falls in 
Europe generally, and the British Isles, comes prac- 
tically across the Continent from the Pacific. I merely 
ask you if you agree with that which is the modern 
theory ? — I have heard that tlieoiy, but I imagine it is 
very difficult to prove. You have the immense barrier 
of mountains running from north to south across the 
Americau Continent — the Rocky Mountains, and any 
vapour that escapes being precipitated on either face 
of these mountains, must be very insignificant in 
amount. I think the rains of the east seaboard of 
America take their origin partly in the Gulf of Mexico 
and partly in the Atlantic. There is an indraught of 
air all along the eastern seaboard. 

3649. You are aware that the rainfall on the west of 
that range of mountains in America is very small com- 
paratively? — In Vancouver’s Island it is more than 
it is here. It is about forty-five inches a year. 
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Jim. 11 , las.. 3650. What if you get south of that?- -At San 
Dr JoiTu" Francisco, there is a small rainfall. 

William -3651. And down the South American coast? — Yes ; 

Moore. we have got a large enough reservoir in the Atlantic 

ocean, I think. 

. 3652. Mr. Barry. — Going hack to the drainage of 
land. In summer time — take J uly — when these iso- 
thermal lines are laid down, is there any large 
quantity of undrained or morass land in Ireland ? — 
Well, we have as a standing supply the bogs. I have 
seen the bogs in all seasons of the year in Ireland and 
even in the middle of summer there are vast quantities 
of water lodged in the bogs. 

3653. They are like a sponge ? — Yes. 

3654. Mr. Pirn. — In a state of saturation? — Yes. 
incidentally I may state a curious fact with reference 
to that. So far as the lodgment of water in these 
bogs is concerned Ireland ought to be full of inter- 
mittent fever — ague — but the peat seems to have an 
anti-malarial tendency.- That is a curious thing ; but 
there are vast quantities of water in all these bogs in 
summer. 

3655. Mr. Barry. — 1 suppose the great chains of 
lakes have an effect ? — Yes. 

3656. The great floods take place at other times of 
the year ? — I think this is what is to be said. The 
summer rains are more torrential in character. More 
rain falls in a short time in summer than is usually 
the case in winter. In winter it is a case of a con- 
tinuous drizzle, but in summer you have heavy thunder 
rains or heavy showers passing Over the country. 

3657. But in the winter, in many parts of Ireland, 
something like a tenth of the area of land is under 
water in certain districts? — Yes. 

3658. That would not be the case in the summer? 
— Not to the same extent, I admit, but still there is 
a great deal too much lodgment water. 

3659. Are there any readings in places in Ireland 
which are not affected by large expanses of water in 
the summer months ? — Within the district embraced by 
the isothermal line of 62° — there is not much water 
there. There is not much in the north of Cork or 
in Tipperary. It is rather a hilly part of the country 
— the Tipperary and Waterford mountains. 

3660. There you find an isothermal line of 62° ? — 
Yes ; we should be much warmer in Dublin than 
in that district, were it not for a curious local plreno- 
liienon, that is. the local sea breezes that come in off 
the Irish Sea in the hot weather in summer. I am 
sure Mr. Pirn must have often noticed that, after the 
morning has passed by, a light easterly indraught will 
take place. I have drawn attention to that in this 
pamphlet on the “ Climate of Dublin” (submitted). 

3661. Mr. Pirn. — We have this peculiarity that the 
average temperature of Ireland is high in winter, when 
there is a much greater area of the- land covered with 
water ? — Yes. 

3662. And that it is low in summer when the 
water has disappeared to a large extent from the 
surface ? — The reason of that is this. The temperature 
is high in winter' owing to the proximity of the Atlan- 
tic, and the prevalent S.W. winds. You can see the 
prevailing wind in the January chart. The influence 
of the ocean here is unmistakeable. The isothermal 
lines run from south to north instead of running as 
they should from east to west; and the further you 
get from the Atlantic the colder it is. The heating 
effect of the Irish Sea is seen by curious projections of 
the isothermal lines from S. to N. over the Irish Sea. 
Between Dublin and Holyhead it is much warmer 
than in Dublin, owing to the sea. The way to look 
at it is this, that if you drained Ireland and had the 
whole country witli less stagnant water, you would 
diminish the winter temperature. It would be colder 
in Ireland than it is at present, but it would be a. 
pleasanter sort of cold. 

3663. Mr. Pirn. — But the prevalence of cloud in 
winter keeps the couutry warm by preventing radi- 
ation? — Yes. 



3664. Which is the greater — the evaporation b\- 
sun acting upon water, or by sun acting.upon saturated 
land? — Far greater on saturated .land. . There is one 
point that does. not really concern my special subject, 
but it is this. I believe that if these river basins 
were more efficiently drained there would be a greater 
risk of occasional floods — the discharge of water after 
heavy rains being so much quicker. However, that 
is an engineering question. 

3665. Mr. Barry. — Have you turned your attention 
at all to the effect of a loss of temperature of 1° or 2° 
on the ripening of certain crops? — Not directly; but I 
can very well imagine what it is from the returns of 
the Meteorological Council. 

3666. Mr. Abernethy. — The prevalence of cloud that 
you speak of keeps off the summer sun to a great 
extent ? — Yes, the ripening sun. There would be a 
great deal more corn grown in Ireland, if we had a 
summer temperature of 2° higher. 

3667. Mr. Pim. — Following up the question 1 
asked you, about evaporation from water surface and 
a saturated surface, you say it is greater from the 
saturated surface. Would not it follow from that, 
that the injurious effect on the climate of Ireland 
would be really greater from saturated soil relatively 
than from surface covered by water ? — There is no 
question that it is. 

3668. That is, the effect that evaporation causes on 
the climate is greater in the summer ?— Far greater. 
One reason manifestly being that the sun is higher in 
the heavens and longer above the horizon, and tlie 
process of evaporation is much more rapid and much 
moi - e extreme. 

3669. There are three large rivers in Ireland that 
flood a large area, the Barrow, the Shannon, and 
the Bann, specially referred to us. Have you any 
figures that would show whether in those districts the 
temperature varies from the district that is not under 
the immediate influence of the Barrow, the Shannon, 
or the Bann ?— I think the July chart will show that. 
I know the Barrow very well. I have often crossed 
it and been horrified at the state of the country. It 
seemed to me like one vast lake ; and I have seen the 
Shannon in flood too. 

3670. What I mean is this. Are there any records 
kept sufficiently numerous that would show whether 
the flooded basin of the Barrow is, on the average, 
colder than the surrounding area that is not in proxi- 
mity to the flood?— I am not prepared to say that; 
but here is a very curious thing. You know where the 
Bog of Allen is, and you notice that right across the 
Bog of Allen: there is a distinct diminution of the 
July temperature ; in other words, this isothermal 
line of 61° is not completed, but seems to stop short 
there. It is between. 60° and 61°, and here you have 
a rapid rise of temperature as you get to the drier 
portions of the country — that is Tipperary, Cork, ami 
so pn. 

3671. Then, what this shows is, that a belt right 
across the middle of Ireland, between Dublin and 
Galway is, on the average, colder in J uly than it is 
north or south of that belt ? — Yes, and that is a very 
remarkable thing. 

9672. And that belt appears to spread .northwards 
up the valley of the Shannon? — Yes, but strictly 
speaking, if you look at the case of England, the 
hottest part of Ireland in summer ought to be just 
in the King's County, Queen’s County, and Kildare. 
I think it is the Bog of Allen that reduces the tem- 
perature across there. 

367 3. That the area you have just mentioned is 
kept cold by the Bog of Allen ? — Yes. If you could 
drain the Barrow and a certain quantity. of water from 
tire Bog of Allen, and also drain the Shannon and 
reduce it in this direction,, you. would have this 
isothermal line of 62° embracing the whole of Ireland 
in July. 

3674. Mr. Barry. — Looking to the fact that Ire- 
land is so very much affected by the Atlantic, do you 
think that there would ever be a chance of the 
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climate of Ireland being as high as the climate of 
England ? — It never would. The summer will never 
Ije as warm in Ireland as in England. There is no 
question about that, because England has a much 
larger land surface to begin with, and that is one of 
the° principal factors in the production of summer 
heat. < 

3G75. Large islands are less affected by the ocean 
than smaller ones? — Yes; the climate is more con- 
tinental. It is colder in winter and warmer in summer 
the extremes are greater. 

3676. Still you think that a substantial benefitwould 
result to Ireland from a more efficient system of arterial 
drainage? — I am convinced of that. 

3677. The Chav-man . — We merely wished to know 
whether the drainage would, in your opinion, affect the 
temperature to any appreciable degree. You have 
kindly given us your opinion upon that point, but how 
we can make it available I am not prepared to say ? — 
I have been only too happy to afford you that informa- 
tion. 

3678. Mr. Pim. — Can you say what, in your 



opinion, is the result upon the health of Ireland of Jan - U| 1 
this condition of affairs consequent upon the floods? — Dr. John 
I think if more effectual drainage were carried William 
out there would be less pulmonary disease, and the Moorc - 
prevalence of rheumatism would be diminished parti- 
cularly. Intermittent fever is not prevalent in 
Ireland, probably, as I have mentioned, owing to the 
anti-malarial effect of the peat. 

3679. The Chairman. — There is ageneral impression 
that the climate of Ireland is more relaxing than that 
of England — whatever that may mean ? — It is ; it is 
more enervating. 

3680. Does that induce disease ? — It predisposes, I 
have very little doubt, to disease. 

3681. You think that there is a more relaxing 
influence in Ireland than in England ? — Yes ; if it 
were only the clouded skies it would bear out that 
opinion. • 

3682. Is it the moisture that partly produces that ? 

— Partly the moisture, and partly the clouded sky. 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Thomas Perry called in and examined. 



3683. The Chairman. — Where do you reside? — 
Belmont, King’s County. 

3684. I believe you desire to explain to the Com- 
mission some damage which you have sustained ?— Yes. 

3685. Will you proceed to explain to us what it is? 
— The best explanation I can give is a written state- 
ment which I submitted to the Commissioners some 
time ago, I do not think I can put it forward in plainer 
words than those. 

3686. Perhaps you will read that letter to us ? — It 
is dated the 15th November, 1886 : — 

*• In reply to your letter of the 8th instant, requesting 
particulars of damage to the river known as the Larger 
lirosna, caused by flooding, between Belmont Mills and the 
Shannon, I beg to refer you to the enclosed copy of report 
of Mr. MacMahon, Engineer to the Board of Works in the 
year 1846, where, at page 13, he gives a description of the 
then state of that portion of the river, and at page 14, 
wherein he describes extensive and beneficial works which 
he proposes to carry out on this reach of river, which he 
considers essential to form an efficient outlet for the exten- 
sive works to be executed to the upstream of this reach. 
All these works included in Mr. MncMahon’s report, with 
the exception of this cne reach of river, have been done, 
and, in addition, five other drainage districts have also been 
executed, and the entire of the very extensive area of river 
basin is now drained, and all the rivers and drains included 
in these six districts, amounting^ o hundreds of miles in 
length, are annually cleaned and maintained, whilst the 
portion from Bcllnont bridge to Moystown bridge, a dis- 
tance of onlj' two statute miles, has never had anything 
done to it, or been improved in any way. Consequently 
this portion of the river channel is quite inadequate to dis- 
charge the vastly increased floods to which it is now sub- 
ject, and its condition is very bad, as it is nearly filled up 
at present, is getting worse from day to day, and rapidly 
filling with the deposits brought down from the higher 
reaches. Various attempts were made from time to time to 
form a dr linage scheme under existing Acts of Parliament, 
to remedy these evils, all of which proved to be ineffectual, 
as the expense attending same was too large for the extent 
of the area, to be improved.’’ 

That gives all the particulars of the damage to the 
river, the remainder of the letter bears on some nego- 
tiations carried on with the Treasury. 

3687. You have your own individual complaint to 
make that the works have not been carried out, and 
that that has injured you ? — Yes, 

8688. Did you not receive compensation ? — Yes, I 
applied to the Treasury, and placed the matter before 
them, and they stated that the Government could not 
interfere in carrying out any works to improve the 
river, and they gave me a certain sum of money as 
compensation, which I accepted, under the circum- 
stances. At the time they said they were not in a 
position to get the work done. I suppose there was no 
Act of Parliament that enabled them to do. it. . 



3689. What is it you want now? — I want to see if Mr. Thomas 
the river can be done now ? — It is in a vei - y bad way, Perr y- 
indeed. 

3690. Though you have received compensation? — 

The compensation is not at all adequate to the amount 
of damage done. 

3691. It was thought so at thetime by the Govern- 
ment who gave the compensation ? — They may have 
thought it sufficient, but I applied for a very much 
lai'ger sum, and I thought the damage done to my 
place was very much more than that ; but regardless of 
my mill altogether, the river is in a very bad way, and 
it is a bad thing for the whole country. Under the 
present Act of Parliament I do not see much chance 
of anything being done to it. 

3692. You received and acknowledged the receipt 
of an amount paid to yon as full compensation — did 
you not? — Yes, I was obliged to do it. 

3693. Then is not the question of the improvement 
of the river rather more with the large body of owners 
and occupiers of land in that district than with you as 
an individual ? — But the number of owners in the dis- 
trict is so small that the cost of doing the river would 
be too great to be levied on the few owners in the dis- 
trict. 

3694. Perhaps that was taken into account when 
the Government awarded you compensation? — The 
Government awarded me compensation for my case 
onlv — not on the genei'al damage done to the land 
below our mills. 

3695. Mr. Pim. — In what way are you; damaged — 
is it as a mill-owner or land-owner ? — As both. 

3696. Is your wheel drowned so that it will not 
work ?— My wheel is drowned so that it will not turn. 

3697. Is it drowned to a greater extent now than it 
was before the drainage was carried out? — Yes, the 
flood comes down so rapidly now that it stops the 
wheel after one night's heavy rain. As Mr. MacMahon 
states in his report, six or eight districts were thrown 
into the river from time- to time, and the catchment 
basin covers an area of 600 miles, I think, and it was 
finished as far as our mills at Belmont bridge. There 
are only two miles from us to the Shannon, and there 
was nothing done on them. 

3698. Mr. Parry. — Has no estimate been made of 
what it would cost to improve the river for that two 
miles ?— There was at the time the Treasury gave me 
the compensation. 

3699. Do you know what it was ? — I think it was 
,£3,000. 

3700. The Chairman.— W hat did you receive ?— 

£2,500. I claimed £4,500. and they gave me £2,500. 

3701. Mr. Barry. — Supposing a scheme was made 
would you subscribe the money you received for com- 
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pensation to improve the river ? — Well, I don’t think 
I ought to be asked to contribute this money •which I 
received, because I have sustained a larger amount of 
damage previous to that, and since I had the compen- 
sation. The damage, is getting worse every year. 

3702. Mr. Pin. — When did you receive the 
damage ? — It has been damaged for twenty years. 

3703. Did not you say something about a report in 
1846 ? Were the drainage works carried out then 1 — 
They were not completed in 1846. 

3704. When were they completed ? — I think about 
1860 or 1861. 

3705. So that from that time to the present you 
have been suffering that damage? — I have been suffer- 
ing ever since, because there have been additional 
districts carried out from time to time which have 
increased the injury. 

3700. The Chairman. — When was the compensation 
paid to you ? — In 1883. 

3707. Was it after full inquiry ? — Yes, it was very 
fully gone into. 

3708. Before -whom? — I suppose before the Board 
of Works. I applied to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 

3700. Mr. Abernethy. — That was chiefly for your 
wheel being drowned ? — Yes. 

3710. Has it been drowned worse since 1883? — I 
do not think it has been worse since 1883. 

37 LI. Mr. Pin . — Was that compensation under- 
stood by the Board of Works or the Treasury to com- 
pensate you for the loss you had already received and 
also for prospective loss ? — Y es ; I signed an agree- 
ment to the effect that it was full compensation for 
the loss sustained. 

3712. The Chairman. — I think you purchased your 
mill in 1859 ?— Yes. 

3713. And that was after the drainage works had 
been done ? — After they had been commenced, but not 
completed ; for since then two or three other districts 
have been added on. 

3714. Still you knew these drainage works were 
going on when yon bought the mill? — Yes. 

3715. The drainage works commenced in 1846, and 
you bought the mill thirteen years afterwards, and 
received compensation to the extent of £2,500 ? — I did 
not say the drainage works commenced in 1846. This 
report of Mr. MacMahon, the engineer to the Board 
of Works, was written in 1846, and subsequently to 
that the drainage was carried out. I do not think it 
was commenced till several years after that. 

3716. Well a considerable portion of the drainage 
works must have been in operation in 1859 ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

3717. And that was the year in which you bought 
the mill ? — Yes. 

3718. Then I fail to see on what ground you can 
consider yourself in any way injured? — I consider 
there is a very great grievance in allowing the river 
to remain in such a state as it is at present. 

3719. That is a general grievance of the whole 
community ? — Certainly. 

3720. Mr. Pim. — What is the area of land that is 
flooded there between you and the Shannon ? — I should 
think in round numbers it must be from 80 to 100 
acres ; but that is a guess. I cannot tell you exactly. 

3721. Then it would take about £40 an acre to 
drain it ? — Yes, provided my statement of the acreage 
is correct ; but I could not vouch for that. I think 
that unless some opportunity is taken advantage of 
like the present the river never can be done. It will 
be getting worse every year. 

3722. The Chairman. — Knowing only during the 
last half hour anything of the circumstances, it occurs 
to me that it surely must have been taken into account 
by the engineer sent down by the Board of Works as 
to oho extent of the damage done to you. He estimated 
that at £2,500 ; you have been paid that, and if you 
require the river to be improved, is it not only right 
that you should contribute by far the largest portion ? 
I presume you are the only one who has received 



compensation ? — I am the only one who has received 
compensation. 

3723. At whose expense would you say that the 
improvement to the river should be made ? — I thought 
that under the present ch'cumstances the Government 
were likely to spend some money in cases of this kind 
which could not be done otherwise. If I am to be 
assessed to pay a portion of the improvements I should 
much rather pay the portion than not have them 
done. 

3724. You say that the people in fact are very 
few in number, and you have received very lar»e 
compensation 1 — Not at all adequate to the damage 
done. 

3725. Mr. Abernethy. — You have stated in answer 
to my question that the compensation was chiefly on 
account of your wheel being drowned? — Yes. 

3726. And you state that it has not been drowned 
any more since — it is not worse ? — Well, 1 do not 
know that it is actually worse, but it is likely to get 
worse, because if something is not done to the river it 
will get choked up altogether. It is not at all opened 
up, .'.nd there are no means for the water getting 
away in flood time. 

3727. The Chairman. — To put it in plain language, 
if the improvements would cost £2,000, and you have 
received £2,500 for compensation, surely it is your 
duty to spend the £2,000 in improving the river, 
which would remedy all you have to complain of? — 
Well, I don’t know about that. The compensation I 
got, as I mentioned before, does not at all adequately 
compensate me. 

3728. You bought your mill after the works were 
partly completed ? — My idea is that, putting the mill 
out of the question altogether, something ought to be 
done to the river for the good of the public. 

3729. That is a different matter; but I fail to see 
what personal grievance you have to complain of, when 
you have received full compensation for the injury you 
liave received ? — My case is that I am anxious to get 
the river improved, and I think the present would be 
a good opportunity to have it done. If it cannot be 
done at the present opportunity, I do not see that it 
ever will be done, unless some special Act of Parlia- 
ment is passed to meet cases of the kind. 

3730. Mr. Pim. — You think that the local owners 
of pi-operty there would not be willing to contribute 
the cost of carrying out the improvements ? — I do not 
think they would. 

3731. Including yourself amongst the number? — 
Yes ; I do not think they would. 

3732. The Chairman. — In that case I do not see 
what is to be done. If the owners in the distinct will 
not come forwax-d you cannot expect the Government 
to find money to remedy everybody’s grievances in 
Ireland ? — I think it is a special grievance. There are 
very few eases of this kind. 

3733. In which people have received compensation? 
— Yes ; but nevertheless the river is getting worse 
every day, and if it is choked up altogether 1 do not 
know what is to be the result of it. This portion of 
the river originally should have been included in the 
upper districts by right to make an outlet for the 
water below as well as above. If other districts are 
thrown into the river above our place, and no outlet 
is made for the water, I think it is a great grievance. 
Although I got the compensation which I freely 
admit, I must say it was not at all adequate for the 
injury done. They are very peculiar circumstances, 
and under the circumstances I thought that the 
Government would be disposed to spend some money 
on it. 

373 4. Mr. Barry. —Is your mill a corn mill? — 
Yes ; I have two mills — a flour mill and a corn mill. 

3735. What fall of water have you? — In summer 
time seven feet fall and in winter it goes down to 
about three feet. 

3736. What fall is there between that and the 
Shannon ? — It is stated in the report. From Belmont 
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bridge to Moystown bridge it is five feet four inches. 
That is in Mr. MacMahon's report, page 13. 

3737. The Chairman We shall have the evidence 

before us, but at present we are not in a position to 
give you any further advice than we have done, but I 
thiuk as you have received compensation to a larger 
extent than it would cost to remedy it. it is incumbent 
on you surely to take steps to remedy the evil ? — I 
should be willing to contribute towards the improve- 
ment of the river, but unless your Commission inter- 
fere, or Government interfere in some special way, 
there is no possibility of getting the thing done. 

3733. I suppose the Board of Works have hitherto 
refused ? — Yes ; the Board of Works refused to enter- 
tain the thing at all. They said it was not a thing 
within their power, and that they had no power to 
interfere. I have been at it for the last twenty years 
ti get something done, aucl I have failed so far. 

3739. Mr. Pim. — How was the sum of money you 
were paid arrived at? — They asked me to furnish a 
claim and I furnished a claim and made a calculation 
as close as I could. I claimed ,£4,500. 

3740. To whom did you send that claim? — To the 
Treasury. 

3741. Was there anyone sent to inspect the place ? — 
Yes, they sent the engineer to make a survey and 
estimate the cost of repairing it. 

3742. The Chairman. — Sir. Kane was sent, I 
think ? — Yes. 

3743. Mr. Barry. — You mean that under the 
present law, if you were disposed to contribute £2,000 
there are no means of carrying the work out? — No; 
none whatever. If the river was filled up completely 
below I could not interfere in the least. 

3744. The Chairman. — I don’t think you under- 
stand the question- Supposing the £2,000 would 
remedy the evil you complain of, there is no drainage 
body in existence to carry out the works? — No ; no 
drainage body in existence and no scheme started. 

3745. Should you not take steps to form that 
body ? — I tried to take steps to form one and could 
not succeed, because the cost was too great to get it 
done. 

3746. £2,000 ? — The cost to be levied on the land’ 

3747. Mr. Pim. — What was the estimated cost for 
doing the work ? — £3,000. 

3748. And the other owners in the neighbourhood 
would not join in the scheme because their contri- 
butions would be too heavy ? — Yes ; some of the 
owners are careless about it, because they are country 
gentlemen. Some would go so far as to say it would 
interfere with their shooting if the floods were taken 
off the lands. 

3749. The Chairman. — Whatever may be done 
you have received your full compensation ? — Yes ; I 
have received compensation, but I want to get the 
river done in addition, if I can. 

3750. If you offered to make a substantial contri- 
bution towards the cost of doing the work, do you 
think you could induce the neighbouring owners to 
join with you in getting it done ? — I think it is very 
doubtful whether they would or not. 

3751. The Chairman. — As I understand the esti- 
mate of the increased value of the land, supposing 
the work werf done, is £1,700, and it will cost £3,000 
to effect ; is that so ? — I do not know anything about 
the estimates that the engineer prepared. I heard 
casually that it was £3,000. 

3752. And the improvement of the land would be 
£1,700, leaving a deficiency of £1,300 ? — I am not 
aware of that. 

3753. Seeing that you are the only person who has 
received compensation, and that to the extent of 
£2,500, is it unreasonable to ask you to subscribe the 
£1,300, or the £1,500, if that should be necessary to 
complete the works 1 — Of course I would contribute 
rather than not have it done. 

3754. The present law enables you to take steps to 
do so? — If I cannot succeed in getting a district 
formed I do not know how I am to get it done, 



3755. How many are interested in it? — I do Jan n, 18 ». 
not suppose there are more than four or five pro- Mr Thomas 
prietors between me and the Shannon would be Pern-, 
interested. They have not got the same interest now 

in carrying it out since the last Land Bill was 
brought out. 

37 56. How many occupiers are there ? — I have not 
got a list of them. I suppose not more than seven or 
eight occupiers that have the flooded lands. 

3757. Mr. Pim. — ' That is tenants ? —Tenants ; the 
case is such a peculiar one. The difficulty in getting 
it done has always been so great that I thought very 
likely your Board would be disposed to recommend 
the Government to spend some money on it. It is 
only two miles of river, and it is clearly shown that 
there are hundreds of miles of river above that which 
have been drained into this one spot. 

3758. Mr. Barry. — Are we to take it that your 
complaint is that the law does not enable you to carry 
the work out if you find the money, or that you want 
somebody else to carryout the work at their expense ? — 

My idea is that, considering the nature of the case, 
the Government ought to furnish the money them- 
selves. 

3759. The Chairman. — Why? — Simply because the 
Board of Works should have provided for the water to 
be carried out beyond the Belmont bridge from the 
districts behind it. 

3760. How is the Government to get repaid any 
money it advances ? — I could not answer that. When 
a drainage district is formed in any river they ought 
to get an outlet for the water beyond. 

3761. Who ought? — The Board of Works, or what- 
ever district is relieved by it. 

3762. Is not the whole principle of the Drainage- 
Act that the owners shall contribute annually such a 
sum of money as with interest will repay the principal 
in a certain number of years ? — Yes, certainly. 

3763. What can the Government do beyond that? 

— I think the Government have no right to go and 
drain a district above other people and flood them. 

3764. The Government have not drained it; but. 
these people themselves who have subscribed the 
money to drain it ? — But they did it under the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Works. They could not do it 
without the Boaixl of Works, and as I have said the 
Board of Works should provide for the outlet of the 
waters below as well as above. 

37 65. Mr. Pim. — How did it happen originally that 
that portion of the river was omitted ? — At the time 
the drainage districts were formed first of all, there 
were two or three other mills behind ours — between 
Belmont bridge and the Shannon — which were work- 
ing then, and it would have cost an immense amount 
of money to buy them out. But those are all dilapi- 
dated now and are not working, and consequently it. 
could be done for a twentieth part of the money now 
that it could have been done for then. 

3766. You appear to feel that you have got a double- 
grievance — one is that the amount of compensation you 
got was insufficient, supposing nothing else is going to 
be done for you ; and even if it were sufficient, you 
have no legal power, supposing you devoted the whole 
sum of money you received to enable you to clear out 
the bed of the river so as to relieve you from flood ? — 

None whatever ; and the river is getting in a very bad 
way indeed. Some parts are getting filled up alto- 
gether, and some islands which have formed at Moys- 
town bridge two miles below me are getting covered 
up with brushwood almost ready to meet across. The 
whole thing is stated so plainly in Mr. MacMahon’s 
report that I do not think I can improve upon it. If 
the Government could be induced to spend a sum of 
money on it, it would assist the matter very much. 

3767. Mr. Barry. — I suppose you know this Com- 
mission has no power to spend any money ? — I am not. 
aware exactly of the particular object of tins Commis- 

3768. This Commission is only one of inquiry? — 
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Mr. Thomas 
Terry. 



But I think the Commission could recommend certain 
works being done, and certain works being improved. 

3769. The Chairman. — Our mission is simply to 
inquire and not to spend ? — I was not aware of that. 
I thought you had the power of recommending certain 
improvements being carried out in particular cases. 



3770. Mr. Pim. — We have power to recommend 
improvements in the law to enable works to be carried 
out ? — I did not understand that. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 



TWENTY-THIRD DAY— WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12th, 1S87. 

At 36, Mere ion-square, Dublin. 

Present .—Sir James All-port (Chairman) ; James Abernethy, Esq. ; J. W. Barry, Esq., and J. T. 
Pim, Esq. 



Mr. Edward Obre (Secretary) ; Mr. Atkinson (Trustee) ; and Mr. O'Neill, (Engineer), of the Lough Neagh 
Drainage District. Captain Giveen, and Colonel Leslie (Trustees) ; and Mr. Graham (Superintendent of 
Works), of the Lower Bann Navigation District, were called in. 



Mr. Edward Obre examined. 



3771. The Chairman. — I believe you are the Secre- 
tary of the Lough Neagh Drainage District ? — Yes. 

3672. I observe that you have a written statement. 
Will you put the Commission in possession of what 
you have to state ? — I have some notes here ; but the 
fact is that beyond putting the views of the trustees be- 
fore you, I can really give very little evidence. The 
trustees of this district, as you are aware, are elected 
by the proprietors who contributed a large sum towards 
the carrying out of these works, and by whom the 
works are maintained. The view that the trustees 
take of this case is that these floods are chiefly caused 
by the state of the Lower Bann river, and with refer- 
ence to that point I would refer you to Mr. Manning’s 
reports. In his report of the 8th of June, 1877, you 
will find he states : — “ All the circumstances stated 
point, therefore, distinctly to the fact that the channel at 
present is much less efficient than at the completion of 
the works.” 

3773. Mr. Barry. — Would you give us the precise 
boundaries of your district ?- — I have not got the map 
with me. 

3774. Could you explain them, so that one could 
follow them on the map. Are they shown on the 
Board of Works map, accompanying Mr. Manning’s 
report of the 18th March, 1884 ? — Yes ; this is Mr. 
MacMahon’s map that I have got, but it is the same. 

3775. Mr. Pim. — Is the whole catchment area of 
the Bann improved. I see it is marked “ catchment 
area”?— Yes. 

3776. Mr. Barry. — Then we can refer to it as the 
map accompanying Mr. MacMahon’s report ? — Yes. 
'The only thing I wish to call your attention to is that 
remark in Mr. Manning’s report of 1877, which is at 
page 3. It says : — 

“ All the circumstances stated point, therefore, distinctly 
to the fact that the channel at present is much less 
•efficient than at the completion of the works, and there can 
be little, if any, doubt that the increased height of the 
-water in recent years has arisen mainly, if not entirely, 
from this cause.” 

'Then again, on page 4, he says : — 

“ But if works be essential to restore the channel between 
'Toome and Portna to the state in which it was given up to 
the trustees, there are reasonable grounds for the hope that 
the same successful results will arise as in the period of 
twelve years— from 1834 to I860.” 

The trustees, I find, according to the minutes, after 
reading this report, directed their engineers to 
examine the weir basins and shoals, and to take such 
cross sections as would enable him to report on the 
present condition of river as compared with that in 



which it was left by the Board of Works. The en- 
gineer presented his report on the 14th December, 
1877, and in it he stated that the accumulations in 
the Lower Bann river interfere seriously with the 
discharging capacity of the channel, and he estimated 
the amount of excavation necessary at Toome lower 
basin at 58,000 cubic yards. This report was adopted 
. by the trustees, and on the 22nd February, 1878, they 
entered into a contract for dredging, and they ex- 
pended a sum of £3,500 for dredging out those weir 
basins. 

3777. Mr. Abernethy. — Was that at Toome weir? 
— That was at Toome weir. 

3778. Mr. Barry. — In what year did they spend 
that?— It was in 1878. The contract was entered 
into on. the 22nd February, 1878, and the last pay- 
ment I find, by reference to the books, was made on 
the 6th August, 1879. 

3779. The Chairman. — Who is Mr. Giaham ? — He 
is the superintendent of the works of the Lower Bann. 

3780. Mr. Pim. — Was it the trustees of the naviga- 
tion who spent this money? — The trustees of the 
drainage district. There are certain portions of the 
Lower Bann river, about two miles and a-half, under 
the charge of the drainage trustees, and it was the 
drainage trustees who expended that amount in 
dredging out that portion of the river. 

3781. Have you jurisdiction at other weirs below 
Toome ? — We have jurisdiction over the weir basins 
at Toome, Carnroe, and Movanagher. They are 
marked on the map in red. The places we have 
under our charge are stated in the original award. 
The portions of channel or waterway of the Lower 
Bann river, immediately adjoining the several regula- 
ting weim at Toome, Portna, Movanagher, and Carnroe, 
Those are under the charge of the drainage trustees. 

3782. Mr. Barry. — Those were weir basins ?— Yes ; 
we have charge of two-and-a-half miles down there. 

.3783. Are those the portions below the weirs? — 
Those were adjoining the navigation channel. I am 
not really acquainted with this particular part of the 
work, but Mi\ O’Neill,, our engineer, is here. I do 
not know much about the engineering part of it. 

3784. The Chairman.— Do I understand that you 
have the control of some weirs on the Lower Bann ? 
— Only portions j two-and-a-half miles of the Lower 
Bann are under our charge ; the rest of it is under the 
charge of the Lower Bann Navigation Trustees. 

3785. But two-and-adialf miles above. Coleraine, 
between Coleraine and Lough Neagh, are the portions 
you have charge of? — Between Coleraine and Lough 
Neagh, two-and-a-half miles ; they, are different, parts 
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of the river, but th ere are t wo-and-a-half miles altogether 
we have charge of between Toome and Coleraine. 

Captain Giveen. — That is so ; there is a certain 
portion of the weirs that are under the drainage 
trustees and not under the navigation. I may men- 
tion that Mr. Graham, who is our superintendent of 
all the work that has to be done, has now got the lost 
tracings and maps that could not be got at in Coleraine. 

3786. The Chairman. — Will you proceed with your 
evidence Mr. Obre ? — Then I would call your attention 
to the Report of the Royal Commission on Navigation, 
in which, at page 12, you will find the following : — 

« The evidence goes to show that in their present condi- 
tion the works do not accomplish the drainage results 
which were expected from them, and which, in the first 
instance, they effected to some extent. Sufficient exertions 
do not appear to have been made to maintain them in the 
condition in which they were handed over by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works.” 

Then, in 1884, Mr. Manning published a further 
report, and in it we find at pages 7 and 8 : — 

“ Under tiie second head of my former report, I ventured 
to express my opinion that if works were executed to 
restore the channel of the river to the state in which it 
was when given up to the trustees, the same successful 
results would arise as in the twelve years from 1854 to 18'J6. 
After further inquiry into the subject I am still of the 
same opinion. From a survey, consisting of 283 transverse 
sections of the river, I have estimated that in order to 
restore the channel to the original capacity designed by Mr. 
MacMahon, a quantity of excavation amounting to 357,000 
cubic vards will be required, and the cost at the sum of 
£25,-l00.” 

From the foregoing, the trustees came to the conclusion 
that the flood is chiefly caused by the present condition 
of the Lower Bann, but whether that condition is due to 
Mr. MacMahon’s original plans not having been car- 
ried out in their entirety, or to the Lower Bann Navi- 
gation Trustees not having kept the river in a state 
in which they were bound to keep it, I cannot offer 
an opinion, because I do not know ; but I would re- 
mark this, that Mr. Manning estimates the amount of 
excavation necessary to restore it to the capacity 
originally designed by Mr. MacMahon at 357,000 
cubic yards. Mr. Barton estimates the amount of 
excavation to restore it to the condition in which it 
was handed over at only 68,242 cubic yards. 

3787. Mr. Barton estimates 298,000 cubic yards ? — 
Not to restore it to the condition in which it was 
handed over to them. 

378S. He says necessary for the discharge of 585,000 
cubic feet per minute ? — It is at page 64 of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s Report. 

3789. Mr. Barry. — I should like to draw your at- 
tention to the expression used by Mr. Manning. He 
does not say to restore the channel to its original con- 
dition, but to the original capacity designed 1 ? — Cer- 
tainly, that is what I said. I submit that the pro- 
prietors who provided this money are entitled to have 
the channel restored to the original capacity designed, 
as that is what they subscribed their money for. It 
was on the faith of the plans drawn out by Mr. 
MacMahon that they agreed to taxation, and I submit 
in mere equity they are entitled to have the channel 
put in the condition for which they paid. 

3790. The Chairman. — Then from your remarks 
now, and from what took place when we were at 
Coleraine, I gather that that is the point in dispute 
between the Drainage Trustees and the Navigation 
Trustees 1 ? — The dispute is this, that we maintain the 
Lower Bann is not in a condition in which it ought to be, 
and that we are entitled to have it put in a proper con- 
dition. 

3791. Is that admitted by the Navigation Trus- 
tees 1 ? — No, they do not admit that at all. They 
contend that the river is in the condition in which 
they got it. I think that was the evidence at Coleraine. 

3792. My question was not quite that. The 
Drainage Board considered it necessary to have these 
works done to put the Lower Bann in a proper con- 
dition for the drainage ? — Yes. 

3793. Without reference to whether the conten- 



tion of the Navigation Board is correct that the Bann is Jan. n, issr. 
in the same condition that it was, and that they ai-e not Mr Eawanl 
bound to do more. You agree with Mr. Manning and ob!-e. 

Mr. Barton that there is an amount of material to be 
dredged to put it in a proper condition for drainage 1 
— Quite so. What we contend is, that the proprietors 
did not get what they paid for, and that it is not in the 
condition in which it ought to be, and that that is 
owing either to the original plan not being carried out, 
or to the Bann Navigation Trustees having neglected 
to keep the channel in the condition they were bound 
to do. Perhaps you will allow me to read the resolu- 
tion that was passed' by the trustees on the subject of 
Mr. Manning’s report. 

3795. Probably the lost plans may throw some light 
upon that point ? 

Captain Giveen . — I think they will explain the 
whole thing. There are the tracings and everything 
taken by Mr. Bai-ton, to show the condition of the 
river when given over to the Navigation Trustees, and 
the removal of the siltings up that may be required 
to bring it back to the original state in which it was 
given up, but it was never given up according to the 
scheme of Mr. MacMahon. 



3795. Mr. Abernethy. — I understand that Mr. 
MacMahon proposed considerable improvements in 
the river ? — Yes. 

3796. And it was upon the strength of those im- 
provements that the money was subscribed 1 — Yes. 

3797. He estimates ’it at 357,000 cubic yards to 
carry out those improvements ?— 1 That is Mr. Manning. 

3798. Mr. Barton takes the river in the unimproved 
state at the time that they got it, and he says to restore 
it to that condition, without carrying out Mr. Mac- 
Mahon’s improvement, requires 68,000 cubic yards to 
be removed ? — That is it. 

3799. Mr. Barry. — Supposing that the original cost 
had been augmented by .£25,400, would the trustees 
of the drainage have had to pay any higher rates 1— 
No ; they would have had to pay higher instalments 
in paying off the px-incipal and interest. 

3800. Would not they have had to pay rates on 
the additional money 1— They would have had to pay 
a higher annual sum for paying it off, but I do not 
know whether the maintenance rates would be higher. 

3801. I am not talking of the maintenance rate? — 
Naturally they would have had to pay more. The 
principal and interest were paid back in. twenty-two 
half-yearly instalments, and naturally, if the extra 
£25,000 had been expended, they would have had to 
pay that extra. 

3802. Assuming that the works were handed over 
to the Drainage Trustees in a state that would have 
required a further expenditure of £25,400 to have 
realised Mr. MacMahon’s design, the capital cost of 
the works would have been swelled by that amount? — 
Certainly it would. 

3803. Who executed the works ?— It was carried 
out under the superintendence of the Board of Works. 
I think it was Mr. Ottley. 

Captain Giveen.— Mr. Ottley had charge of the 
Lower Bann works. 

The Witness — I would submit to you we are en- 
titled to have the river put in the condition that it 
would now be putin with an expenditure of £25,000 
for the money we paid. 

3804. Mr. Barry.— That is what you contend ?— 
Yes ; we agreed to pay the money on the condition 
that we got certain things. 

3805. The Chairman.— Have you any plans to show 
the condition of the river upon which you paid a cer- 
tain sum of money ? — I have not. 

Captain Giveen.— The nearest approach to that are 
these plans that are here now. 

The Witness. — They would be with the trustees ot 
the Lower Bann Navigation, because they had charge 



if the river. , , . . , 

3806. The Chairman .— Surely before you paid your 
money you ascertained what you were paying for?— 
Those plans would be with the Board of Works, I 
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Jan. 12 , 1387. should think. The plans were all lodged, and objec- 
Mr. Edward tions were taken to them, but we have not got those 
Obrd. plans. 

3807. What objections were taken to them? — Any 
objections that were urged were considered. At pages 
S3 and 54 of the report you will find a statement 
about the original carrying out of this work, and at 
the top of page 54 it says — “At those meetings which 
were held on the 23rd and 25th of June following, 
and which were numerously attended, the subject of 
the proposed measures appears to have been fully ex- 
plained and discussed, and shortly afterwards the assent 
of the proprietors of a majority of acres considerably 
in excess (0,000) of that required by law were re- 
ceived.” Then he goes on further down and says — 
“ The works of the district have been earned out, with 
some unimportant alterations in local arrangement, 
in entire accordance with the principles and general 
design laid down in Mr. MacMahon’s report, and then- 
anticipated effects have been realised to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

3808. Mr. Barry. — I gather you would contend, 
whatever was the cost of realising Mr. MacMahon’s 
design, if you paid the money that was put down as 
the charge that would be made against the drainage 
trustees, you were entitled to get Mr. MacMahon’s 
design whatever it would cost ? — I thiuk so. 

3809. I only wanted to see what the contention 
was ? — That is our contention. 

3810. The C hai/rman. — W hat money did you pay 1 
— The proprietors paid £110,000. 

3811. Mr. Abernethy. — On what works was that 
money expended ?— On these maintenance works. The 
proprietors paid £110,000; £8,513 was paid by the 
counties of Antrim and Down for certain countv work : 
and £39,909 was a free grant. 

3812. Did that sum include the works at the en- 
trance?— That included all the works at the entrance 
to the lake. 

3813. The Chairman — Surely there ought to be 
some plans to show the state of the river when you 
paid the £110, 000? — We have none. 

3814. Mr. Abernethy. — Are there no plans which 
show the improvements which Mr. MacMahon de- 
signed on the l-iver ? — W e have no maps bearing on 
that subject, I am afraid ; but with reference to "that 
our engineer would be able to give you much more in- 
formation than I can, because he has been acquainted 
with the drainage ever since the commencement. I 
have only lately come into office, and I can only give 
you the views of the trustees on the subject. 

3815. Mr. Barry.— Did not Mr. James Barton 
inspect the works and make a report on the subject 
on March 10th, .1859? — Yes, I find he did make an 
inspection. 

3816. Was Mr. James Barton employed by the 
trustees of the Lower Bann Navigation ?— Yes. 

3817. Was any engineer employed by the trustees 
of the drainage to inspect the works ? — No, I think 
not, and I never heard of it. 

3818. The Chairman. — I must call the attention of 
the representatives of both bodies to this, that in Mr. 
Manning’s report, on page 7, he says— “ Under the 
second head of my former report I ventured to express 
my opinion that if works were executed to restore the 
channel of the river to the state in which it was "iven 
up to the trustees the same successful results would 
arise as in the twelve years from 1854 to 1866.” Then 
he says— “ The channel of the Lower Bann should be 
restored to the capacity designed by Mr. MacMahon.” 
Now if the river was successful for the twelve years 
between 1854 and 1866, how is it that it is not so 
now ? Does not that conclusively show that there has 
been neglect in keeping the river in the condition in 
which it was in when it was handed over to the trus- 
tees? — That is for you, gentlemen, to consider. That 
is the view our Board take of the case. 

3819. The Chairman (to Captain Giveen). — With- 
out reference to any plan, was there any objection 
raised to this part of Mr. Manning’s report? 



Captain Giveen . — I cannot say myself. May I ask 
what year Mr. Manning’s report was made ? 

The Chairman. — The report I have been reading 
from is dated the 18th March, 1884, and it is from 
this report 1 think it is quite clear that for twelve 
years the river was in the proper state, and that since 
1866 it has been allowed to get in the condition that 
is now complained of. 

Captain Giveen . — I think you will find that Mr. 
Barton’s plans, which are all here now, will explain 
the position of the river when he took those plans and 
sections. 

3S19. The Chairman . — When was that? 

Captain Giveen. — In 1881. .They will show the 
real bottom of the river that has never been dredged 
or moved at all. Even in the navigation channel 
although it is supposed to have been given over at a 
certain depth by the Board of Works to the trustees 
Mr. Barton’s survey will show, I think, in these plans 
what is solid ground and what is silted ground. 

The Chairman . — I think you will have to meet this 
statement in Mr. Manning’s report. Have you 
objected to the wording of this report ? 

Captain Giveen . — I cannot say that I have. Wo 
have relied altogether on Mr. Barton’s report, and 
have never taken any notice of Mr. Manning’s report, 
as far as I understand it. 

3820. The Chairman. — It appears to me most con- 
clusively, from this statement, that the trustees have 
not kept the river up since 1866 in the state that they 
did between 1854 and 1866? — With regard to that 
it seems it was only in 1880 that the Lower Bann 
Navigation Trustees admitted they were liable for the 
maintenance of the entire river. Up to that time they 
had denied that. 

3821. Mr. Barry. — Will you state under what cir- 
cumstances that dispute arose and the admission was 
made ? — I quote from a letter of the secretary to Mr. 
Barton, dated the 3rd September, 1880, in which he 
says : — “ Besides the navigation works proper, the 
trustees are advised that they are bound to restore the 
river to the state in which they received it from the 
Board of Works.” Thereupon followed Mr. Barton’s 
report, as to the state of the river, which is dated the 
30th July, 1881 ; and if you turn to page 63 you will 
see an extract there from Mr. Crookshanlc’s letter, and 
from that it would seem that it was only at that date 
that the Lower Bann Navigation were aware of the 
fact that they were liable for the maintenance of the 
entire. river. Mr. Barton’s report then follows. 

3822. Mr. Abernethy. — It is very true they admit 
the liability, but they say they are advised they are 
bound to restore the river to the state in which they 
received it ? — But it is only in 1880 they admit it. 

3823. The Chairman. — Still it is an admission ? — 
But up to then they evidently had not admitted it, and 
what we contend is that during all those years the 
river was allowed to silt up. 

Mr. Barry. — Had they entirely denied their liability 
up to the year 1880? — I cannot say that they did 
exactly, but there had been a good deal of correspon- 
dence with our board previously to that date, urging 
them to adopt adequate measures to restore the Lower 
Bann to the improved condition in which it was handed 
over to them. Our late secretary, Mr. Hancock, states 
in a pamphlet that they did deny it. 

Captain Giveen . — I think it would be as well to 
explain at once that we, as trustees, did not consider 
ourselves at first bound to levy money for any other- 
purposes than navigation purposes; that was the 
understanding of the trustees formerly. They then 
took counsel’s opinion upon that interpretation of the 
report. 

The Chairman . — That is what you stated in Cole- 
raine, if I remember rightly, but that does not touch 
this point. 

Captain Giveen . — I thoughtyou were asking whether 
we ever denied our liability. 

The Chairman — I think you mentioned in your 
evidence at Coleraine that you had taken counsel’s 
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opinion, and had been advised you were bound to keep 
up the river ? 

Captain Giveen. — Yes. 

Mr. Pim. — But up to that time you were under the 
belief that you were not bound ? 

Captain Giveen. — We were under the belief that 
we had no right to levy or spend money for anything 
but navigation purposes, and that the drainage belonged 
to the drainage board. 

Colonel Leslie. — That we were simply bound to keep 
the navigation channel. 

3825. Mr. Abernethy. — It was handed back in 1859 1 
—Yes. 

382G. Mr. Crookshank’s letter says : — “Besides the 
navigation works proper, the trustees are advised that 
they are bound to restore the river to the state in 
which they received it from the Board of Works.” 
That was in 1859. Then Mr. Barton goes on to say : 
— “ My inquiry, therefore, has been directed to ascer- 
tain what were the sections of the navigation channel 
throughout, and what the sections of the remainder of 
the river channel in 1859, and what they are now.” 
Have you any sections to show the condition in 1859 ? 
—No. 

Captain Giveen. — We never could get hold of any 
plans that were any guide to us. 

Mr. Abernethy. — Have you got any sections'? 

Mr. Graham. — They were taken by Mr. Barton in 
1881. 

Mr. Abernethy. — This paragraph would lead one to 
infer that Mr. Barton took sections with a view to 
compare with what the river was in 1S50, but there 
do not seem to be any sections in 1859 with which you 
could draw the comparison ? 

Mr. Graham. — I understand the Board of Works 
have no section here. That is what Mr. Barton told me. 

Mr. Atkinson. — I think that is correct. 

Mr. Graham. — The whole thing is a mystery as far 
the sectional area of the river is concerned on being 
handed over to the trustees. 

The Witness. — From 1859 to 1881 the board of the 
tower Bann Navigation took no notice of anything 
but the navigation channel, and that is what our 
board complained of, that they were dammed up in 
consequence of the condition of the Lower Bann. 

Captain Giveen. — That is all removed now. 

3827. The Chairman. — Perhaps, Mr. Obr6, you had 
better conclude your statement now ? — I do not think 
I have anything more to say. I have simply laid the 
view of the trustees before you, which is simply that 
the floods are occasioned by the state of the Lower 
Bann, and that they are entitled to have the river 
restored to the state originally designed by Mi 1 . 
MacMahon, that being what they paid their money 
for. 

3828. Mr. Pim. — Are the floods worse of recent 
years than they were ten years ago ? — I think that 
the largest flood we had was about 1877, and we have 
had no such floods since. I do not know that they 
are much worse, but they take longer subsiding. 

3829. You talk about having the condition of the 
Lower Bann restored to what it was originally, if it 
has been injured as you say by their neglect, and by the 
silting up of the bed of the river, it ought to show 
increased floods from year to year ? — The flooding this 
year certainly has been exceptionally heavy. In 1877 
there was an exceptional flood, and the heaviest flood 
we have ever experienced, I think. This year, at 
present the country is very much flooded, but on that 
head Mr. O’Neill could give you much better evidence 
than I could. 

3830. Mr. Barry. — Will you tell me what the 
total outlay on the district was for the navigation and 
everything else? — The total cost for drainage and 
navigation was £254, 1G7 4s. 11 d. 

3831. The Chairman. — Then there were certain 
sums repaid by the counties? — Yes ; certain sums 
were repaid by the counties. 

3832. Leaving a nett balance of £245,295? — 



1G7 

£8,513 was repaid by the counties Antrim and Down, Jan. n, iser. 
and £110,000 was paid by the proprietors — that is Mr 
for the drainage works. Obr6. 

3833. Mr. Barry. — If you will refer to page 55 you 
will see the total expenditure was £254,167, and then 
certain sums were repaid by the couuties, and by a 
proprietor ? — Yes. 

3834. Leaving £245,295 to be divided between the 
drainage and the navigation ? — Yes. 

3835. Of which the drainage paid .£144,214, and 
the navigation £101,081 ? — Yes. 

3836. Then it goes on “ Of the excess above the 
original estimate, amounting to £58,453, about 
£30,000 is due to interest, accruing during the ex- 
tended time the works have been in hand, beyond 
what had been provided under that head. For the 
difference (£28,453) there appears to be a sufficient 
explanation in the greatly enhanced value of labour 
and materials since the original estimate was framed 
in the expenditure on works omitted in that estimate 
to be provided for, but which has since been found 
necessary, and in the maintenance of the finished 
portions of the works during the progress of the re- 
mainder. In regard to the amount to be charged to 
the proprietors in respect of the improvement of their 
lands, consequent on the drainage, we are of opinion, 
under all the circumstances of the case, as already 
adverted to — viz., the amount of original estimate on 
which the proprietors assented to the undertaking, the 
expenditure, the causes of excess, and the anticipated 
and realised benefits, that it should be limited to 
£110,000 ” ? — That is the sum the proprietors paid. 

3837. And they have paid, I suppose, since the date 
of this award the rates to pay interest, and for a sink- 
ing fund on £110,000? — That has all been paid off. 

I think it was paid off in 1881, if I remember rightly ; 
and then in addition to that, they have spent a great 
deal of money on the maintenance of the works. 

3838. But I suppose that the maintenance of the 
works was one of their duties ? — Certainly ; it comes 
out of the pockets of the proprietors. On an average 
they have spent about £1,200 a year on the main- 
tenance of tlie works. 

3839. Then T suppose you would contend that if 
the total cost had been increased by any sum necessary 
to do further excavations than were absolutely 
executed at the time of the completion of th e works, 
that sum would have been remitted? — I think so; 
that is my view. 

3840. Are you quite certain that the drainage 
trustees took over the river from the Board of Works 
without making any survey — that is to say, the 
portion of the river for which they had to pay 
£110,000? — We only have two and a half miles of 
that river under our charge. 

3841. But you paid towards the works of the whole- 
river? — Yes. 

3842. You were to pay £110,000 originally? — 

That was for the drainage works, but we looked on 
the Lower Bann as the navigation works with which 
we had little or nothing to do. 

3843. Still qua drainage you had to pay £110,000 ? 

— Certainly. 

3844. Are you certain that no survey, or levels, or 
sections were taken by the drainage trustees ? — I am 
not aware of any ever having been taken. 

3845. As far as you know none were taken? — No ; 
in fact we have nothing to do with the river except on 
that small portion. 

3846. That is a matter of argument, whether you 
have anything to do with the river ; but, as a matter 
of fact, you think none were taken? — None were 
taken. The works under our charge were all detailed , 
in the final award. 

3847. Mr. Abernethy. — In Mr. MacMahon’s report, 
which is dated 1845, at page 23, he recapitulates 
certain works as necessary ? — Yes. 

3848. Then in 1859 they take over the river? — 

Yes. 

Z 2 
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jan. 12 , 1887. 3849, Is there anything to show what the condition 

„ “ , of the river was in 1859, when you took it over ? — 

m'rt We !»™> nothing to show. 

3850. Mr. Pint . — You say the sum of £39,000 was 



remitted. Was that remitted wholly in relation to 
the drainage charge, and not in relation to the naviga- 
tion! — Yes ; so I understand. 



Mr. William James O'Neill examined. 



Mr. William 3851. The Chairman. — You are the engineer of the 
James O’Neill. Loilgll Neagll drainage district ?— Yes. 

3852. "You are familiar, I believe, with all this 
negotiation and the charges that have been made from 
time to time about the condition of the river Bann 1 — 
I am. 

3853. Are you in possession of any plans, or do you 
know what state the river was in when it was finally 
arranged for £110,000, to be paid by the drainage 
trustees ? — No ; I have not. The drainage trustees 
looked upon the river as belonging to the Lower Bann 
navigation trust, and consequently they took no 
interest in it. 

3854. There is a report from Mr. Manning in which 
he states that for twelve years — from 1854 to 1866 — 
the state of the river was satisfactory for drainage 
purposes 1 — Yes, I am aware of that. 

3855. Then it states that if the river had been con- 
tinued in that satisfactory state during subsequent 
years none of these complaints would have arisen. 
That is the tenour of his report. Do you know what 
state the river was in during those twelve years and 
what its subsequent condition has been? — No ; I have 
no means of knowing what state it was in. The first 
time I took cross sections was in 1877. 

3856. Mi\ Barry. — When did you first begin to be 
connected with the Lower Bann navigation? — In 
1859, when the trustees were first appointed. 

3857. Mr. Abernethy. — When they took it over? — 
Yes. 

3858. Have you anything to show the condition of 
the river at that time ? — I do not know anything of 
the condition of the Lower Bann at that time. " We 
were principally occupied with the arterial drainage. 

3895. The Chairman. — Surely if you paid£110, 000 
•on certain conditions, was not it the duty of the 
trustees to see that those conditions were complied 
with ? — I am not aware that there was any provision 
for anything of the kind. I never heard of it. 

3860. Yet for twelve years the river continues satis- 
factory, and then it gradually gets worse until it is in 
the state we have heard so much of? — There cei’tainly 
was not the flooding during those twelve years that 
has taken place since. 

3861. Of your own knowledge do you know whether 
the river is in the same condition as it was when you 
took charge in 1859 ? — I observe in a great many 
places there is a great deal of silting up even where 
there is a good river and perhaps forty or fifty feet of 
marsh along the bordei’s, that I believe was once river, 
conveying the drainage. I notice that some of the 
farmers have pushed their fences out perhaps forty or 
fifty feet taking in a little bit of intake off the borders 
of the river. That is the only thing I have noticed. 

3862. Perhaps that is sufficient to account for the 
whole ? — I observe that in Mr. MacMahon’s section he 
divides the reaches of the river into sundry lengths, 
some of them having a fall, where the i-iver was very 
deep, of only three inches to a mile, or possibly two 
inches to a mile, and that for a very considerable 
length ; and then there are short reaches again, where 
-the river is improved, that would be six inches to a 
mile. 

3863. Mr. Abernethy. — Where is that section? — I 
will produce it. 

The Chairman. — Is it the fact that houses have 
actually been built upon land that has been taken iu 
from the river since Mi’. M‘Mahon’s survey and 
report ? 

Captain Giveen. — There is the lock house at Carnroe 
-which is built upon stuff which was taken out of the 
river. 



Mr. Pirn. — The question is, have people in the 
locality encroached upon what was originally the river 
and put buildings on what they have taken in ? 

Captain Giveen. — I think not. 

Mr. Graham. — Where the land was reclaimed. At 
some places at Toome there are houses built on the 
land reclaimed at the time the works were finished. 

The Witness. — This is Mr. MacMahon’s preliminary 
report. He was the engineer to the Board of Works. 
It is dated 1 845, and the title page is “ Lough Neagh 
District. Report to the Commissioners appointed 
under the provisions of the above Act, on the drainage 
of the flooded lands and the improvement of the 
navigations in the above district, by John MacMahon, 
Vice-President of the Institute of Civil Engineers of 
Ireland, together with a report on the valuation of the 
flooded and injured lands in the districts, by R. 
Hai’ding.” 

3864. Mr. Abernethy. — Turn to page 23 of the Blue 
Boob. Mr. MacMahon recommended there certain 
works. He gives them as “ First,” “ Secondly,” 
“ Thirdly,” “ Fourth,” and “ Fifth.” What portions 
of those works were done between 1845, the period of 
his report, and 1859 when the river was taken over? 
— I have no knowledge of the facts. I was not in 
this country at the time. I was abroad at the time the 
Board of Works were carrying out those works. 

3865. What portions were cax-ried out between 1845 
and 1859 ? — I think I have a pretty accurate idea 
generally. The several shallows on the Lower Bann 
were excavated, and there were very extensive arterial 
works through the county Armagh so as to connect 
the flooded lands in county Armagh with all the im- 
proved outfall. 

3866. The Chairman. — Was that before 1859 !— 
Yes ; these works that I speak of now were com- 
pleted about 1859. 

3867. Mr. Abernethy. — Have you anything to show 
what those works were definitely ? — Yes. 

3868. Mr. Pirn. — What you are showing us here 
now is Mr. MacMahon’s preliminary report before the 
works were undertaken by the Board of Works? — 
Quite so. 

3869. Are there in existence copies or the original 
plans from which the works were executed? — Not 
that I am aware of. 

3870. The Chairman. — Have you any plans show- 
ing the woi’k as executed upon Mr. MacMahon’s re- 
port ? — There is a schedule of the works, but I have 
no plans or sections. 

3871. Referring to page 23 and the five headings of 
the proposed works, were those works carried out? 
Take the first — “ I propose removing the present fish- 
ing ci’ibs, and their separating piers, the agent’s house 
and offices, the old kiln, and as much of the ruins of 
the old mill as lie between the wheel case and the 
river.” Was that work done ? — I am able to say, com- 
paring the plan in this report with what it is at pre- 
sent, that that work was carried out, although I have 
no personal knowledge of it. 

3872. Then that disposes of the first. Then 
“ Secondly : To cut down the rock, or as much of it 
as may be required in the site of the proposed new 
cuts or fishing passages, and of the regulating weirs, 
to eight feet above datum.” Was that earned out! 
— That was carried out. 

3873. Mr. Abernethy.— Before 1859?—" Yes, before 
1859. 

3874. The Chairman. — Then “ Thirdly : To recon- 
struct the free gap, or Queen’s share, in the same site 
as the present one now occupies, with four new cribs 
extending from it, towards the western or Derry 
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tank of the river, and accessible from that side by a 
proper gangway ; also, to erect two regulating weirs 
obliquely posited, and extending from these cribs on 
each side towards the shore, that on the east side 150 
feet in length, and that on the west 350 feet. The 
level of the coping of those weirs, to be at or near the 
level of low summer water, so that all or nearly all 
the water, may then pass through the cribs and 
free the gaps." Was that done? — That was earned 
out. 

3S75. Then “ Fourth : To excavate a channel, for 
the navigation on the east side of the river, as close 
into the land as practicable, and in it to build a lock 
for passing the trade from one level to the other.” 
Was that earned out ? — That was done, except 



that it is on the western side and not the eastern Jan, la, 188 T. 
side. Mr. William 

3876. Is that a mistake? — No, they changed their James O'NeilL 
plans. They found it was better to put it on the 

other side. They had some reason for doing so, I 
suppose. 

3877. Then “ Fifth : To remove the island which 
stands upstream of the Cutts, and a portion of the 
garden on the west side opposite to it ; and excavate 
the rock in the upper weir basin to a sufficient depth, 
to allow the water to come forward to the discharging 
line of the weirs, without obstruction calculated to 
impede its motion, or raise a head prejudicial to 
drainage, during the presence of the floods.” Was 
that work carried out ? — That was done. 



Mr. Robert Manning called 

3878. The Chairman . — As you are probably aware 
there is a dispute between the trustees of the Lough 
Neagh Drainage and the trustees of the Lower Bann 
Navigation, as to whose duty it is to put the Lower 
Bann in a proper state for drainage purposes, and 
there is a difficulty in ascertaining the condition 
that the river was in, in 1859, when the drainage 
trustees paid the sum of £110,000 for a certain 
state of things. In your report you say that for 
twelve years, from 1854 to 1866, the river was 
properly maintained and worked satisfactorily, but 
since then it has not been so, and you recommend 
that certain things should be done to restore the 
river to the condition it was in when handed over. 
The Lower Bann navigation trustees said that they 
had nothing whatever to do with the river except for 
navigation purposes. Then they took counsel’s opinion 
and found that they were responsible for keeping the 
river in proper order. As you state now it will cost 
£25,000 to put it in repair. We can only assume 
from all these papers that it was in proper order in 
1859, and it is not in proper order now. Perhaps 
you can throw some light upon it ? — With reference to 
that, I may say, it was long before my time. Although 
engaged with the Board of Works at the time as an 
engineer, I had nothing whatever to say to the navi- 
gation of Lough N eagh, but I have a general knowledge 
that at the time there were award meetings held and 
I presume the parties interested, either in the naviga- 
tion or in the drainage, were there represented. 
Certainly they had the power cf being there and they 
had the power to object to the award, and as far as I 
know the works were substantially earned out as far 
as I could see from the plans and from statements 
according to Mr. MacMahon’s design. The only 
exception that I could see to that — and I examined 
the whole river myself and took sections, and also after- 
wards got Mi’. O’Neill to take accurate sections — was 
at the upper side of Portna weir, which is in rock 
cutting and there certainly appeared to me to be 
something there. We all know if you excavate a 
large river channel, we put what are called splitting 
dams down it and at the side of those dams they had 
no means of getting out the rock after destroying it 
there. I cannot state that as a fact ; but I know in 
some places about Portna that I referred to in my 
report, in my opinion, in that regard the works were 
not carried out to the full extent. 

3879. Mr. Abernethy . — What I have been trying to 
get at is this. Mr. MacMahon made his report in 
1845, and we have asked Mr. O’Neill as to whether 
the various works recommended in Mr. MacMahon’s 
report, which are in five heads, were carried out. We 
have read these heads to him one by one, and he says 
they were all carried out. Therefore, we want to 
know what was the actual condition of the works 
when handed over in 1859, because in your report you 
say that the channel of the river Bann should be 
restored to the capacity originally designed by Mr. 
MacMahon. That is at page 9, and is the first recom- 
mendation you make?— Yes; that is the recommen- 



in, and further examined. 

dation that it should be restored to the capacity which ?? , n ^ ert 
it lias lost. That is assuming, as I think I had the 
right to assume, that the works were finished according 
to Mr. MacMahon’s design. 

3880. That that special work which you referred to 
now had been finished. You say, with one exception, 
it was carried out you think ? — Yes ; as a matter of 
fact, I know that the channel of the Bann in several 
places could not have been, when I visited it, in the 
condition that Mr. MacMahon left it, or rather in 
the condition in which the engineer, who constructed 
Mr. MacMahon’s works, left it. 

3S81. The Chairman . — That was before that re- 
port ?— That was when I made the preliminary report, 
which was the first time I saw the River Bann pro- 
fessionally — that was in 1877. 

3882. The report Mr. Abernethy is reading from 
refers to that former report of yours? — Yes, and that 
was made on June 8th, 1877. 

3883. Mr. Abernethy . — You give the causes in 1877, 
and then you recommend definiteworks in 1884? — Yes. 

3884. Then you say that the channel of the Lower 
Bann was not restored to the capacity designed by Mr. 
MacMahon in 1859, and that the works recommended 
by him were not carried out. Mr. O’Neill has said 
that all the works enumerated in Mr. MacMahon’s re- 
port were carried out?— That ls my belief, with the 
exception I have just mentioned. 

38S5. That is the first exception ?— The exception 
is probably the seat of a splitting dam being left in at 
Portna, and it may be in other parts of the river, but 
substantially it is my belief they were carried out. 

3886. Then the second heading of your report is — 

“The discharge of the weirs at Toome, Portna, and 
the Cutts, should be rendered more effective by the 
construction of powerful sluices in each of them.” 

That was no part of Mr. MacMahon’s report ?— No. 

38S7. Then the third — “Additional excavations 
should be made at Loughin Island, and the lower 
parts of the Macosquin, Aliadowey, and Agivey tri- 
butaries should be improved and embanked.” That is 
also no part of Mr. MacMahon’s report?— I cannot 
tell that without looking at the sections. It was no 
part of his scheme to embank those parts. 

3888. Then, fourth— -“In order to moderate the 
effects of such a flood as that of 1877, and of other 
exceptional floods of less volume in a great degree, 
additional excavation in rock should be made above 
Portna weir, so as to i-ender the increased power of 
discharge by the sluices more effective ? — Yes ; and 
that observation includes any little thing left by Mr. 
MacMahon, or I suppose was left, but additional ex- 
cavation, more than he contemplated. I was going to 
observe, that to my knowledge, there must have been 
an accretion, which has taken place in the bed of the 
Bann river after the works were given up. It was 
very obvious, for a very large quantity of silt was 
taken from below Toome weir, and if you look at Mr. 
MacMahon’s report, you will find the story told there 
of a^es ago, when a man had built a house upon the 
ed°e of the flood and he was obliged to raise it up a 
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19^1887. few feet ; then he built it a third time, and said it was 
Mr. Robert no use c La.nging his residence any mox-e, because if he 
Manning. went on to the top of the mountains the Bann would 
follow him. That is the best evidence you can find— 
a long time ago— that there was a tendency to bring 
down silt and sand through that lake, which has rather 
astonished me. It comes from a tributary entering 
into the lake, which sends down a quantity of sand, 
and that is sent by the current down to Toome weir, 
and discharged over it. 

3889. These shoals which had formed in the river 
between 1859, when the river was taken over, and 
1884, the date of your report, were shoals created 
during that period, and which ought to be removed, to 
restore the river to the condition it was in in 1859 ? — 
It was not in that condition in the year 1877, repre- 
sented by Mr. MacMahon, and the accretion in my 
opinion, must have taken place between the time of 
these works being completed and 1877. 

3890. Mr. Bcvrry. — When do you say the works 
were completed ? — They were reported as complete on 
July 29, 1858, except the dredging through Lough 
Beg, which was not finished until May 20, 1861. 

3892. The date of the award is 1858 ? — Yes, and 
made final in 1859. 

3893. I think that will require some alteration for 
the reasons I am going to refer to now. Bo you know 
Mr. Barton’s report of 1859? — Yes, I have read it. 

3894. In Mr. Barton’s report he states that the 
works were not completed in several particulars which 
are mentioned at page 58 ? — I am not so well up to 
this, because this is before my time, but Mr. O’Neill 
tells me now what I know to be a fact, that the as- 
sistant engineer of the Board, in consequence of com- 
plaint, went down to Lough Neagh and did the work 
complained of. In the appendix to my report (p. 57), 
the whole matter is fully explained. 

3895. Who was the engineer to the Board ?— Mr. 
Boylan was the assistant engineer. 

3896. Mr. Ottley was the chief engineer, I think? 
— He was what we used to call at that time district 
engineer, and he having finished his works, Mr. Boylan 
was sent down from the Board of Works to execute 
these works complained of. 

3897. However that may be, Mr. Barton states in 
1859 that the works were in certain respects incom- 

• plete ? — That was after the date of the award. As I 
tell you, after that there were more works done, and 
my memory of Mr. Barton’s report is this — vciy great 
praise of the works. 

3S9S. I think Mr. Barton praises them generally 
at the end of his report, but, still he does undoubtedly 
draw attention to the fact that, for certain causes the 
works were not complete in 1859, and the date of the 
award is 185S? — There is a long correspondence at the 
end of this, and I will read it over carefully to see the 
actual facts. I cannot charge my memory. 

3899. Then if you are going to do that, would you 
also give attention to Mr. Barton’s report of July 30th, 
1881, at page 63. He states there that he submits 
seventy-one sheets of tracings of the drawings which 
are in the office of the Board of Works, containing 

422 sections of the river. Then he goes on to say : 

“ 1 did not consider it necessary for this report to make 
nearly so many new sections of the river as these. I have 
made, however, fourteen sheets of sections, showing 156 
cross sections of the river and a longitudinal section, and 
submit them herewith.” 

He then goes into detail of the amount of excavation 
which he considers the trustees of the navigation are 
responsible to remove : « and where this differs from 
the red lines I show it by a black dotted line.” Then 
he estimates that the total quantity to be excavated 
was 19,632 cubic yards, and he estimates the cost at 

£2,579. Then he sums up his report and says : 

“ Th e in short being that— 1st, Mr. MacMahon did 
not propose to provide sufficiently for the floods ; 2nd: That 
the working drawings did not provide as large channels as 
Mr. MacMahon contemplated; 3rd: That the work as done 



was in many cases short of the work shown on the work- 
ing drawings, and 4th : That some silting has since acemnu- 
lated to the extent I have shown which can be removed at 
the cost named in my estimate.” 

— I am under a great disadvantage in replying to 
that, because I have not got the slightest knowledge 
of it, and I merely— casually in the years 1877 and 
1884 — went there to ascertain facts ; but I perfectly 
remember that in tlie discussion of that very report 
Mr. Barton gets bis quantities upon the probability of 
such a portion of the river being too small in section 
from accretions after the works, and others that in fife 
opinion must have been there and were not the result 
of . accretions after the works. That is a matter of 
opinion and judgment which he may be right in or 
wrong. 

3900. Mr. Abernethy. — I think the statement is 
now. that working drawings show certain channels not 
carried out, but if you refer to the report of Sir. 
Barton, of 1 881, he says : — 

“ My inquiry therefore has been directed to ascertain 
what were the sections of the navigation channel through- 
out, and what the sections of the remainder of the river 
channel in 1S59, and what they arc now.” 

Then further on on the same page he says : — 

“ I have shown two lines in blue on each of these cross 
sections — the low water summer level and the level at 
which Mr. MacMahon in his report stated that the surface 
of floods would run according to his calculations, the cal- 
culations he made of the size of the channels to be provided 
under. those flood levels have been referred to both by Mr. 
Manning and Mr. O’Neill in their examination into this 
question, and hence I have deemed it necessary to ascertain 
for you whether the channels stated by Mr. MacMahon to 
be necessary, were provided by the drawings prepared for 
carrying out the works, and I find that in many eases they 
were not. In many places the channels shown are licit 
nearly as large upon the working drainings as those given 
in Mr. MacMahon’s report. And. then again, the channels 
as carried out were often still smaller than those given in Mr. 
MacMahon’s report.” 

— I will direct my attention to that. 

3901. The Chairman. The solving of this difficulty 
really depends on the finding of those plans alluded to 
as being at the Board of Works? — The difficulty in 
all those cases is, after a work has been finished for a 
number of years, to hypothesize on what has occurred 
when you do not know from actual facts. I took very 
great care, as I will show you, in ascertaining tko 
fact, and the quantity of water the results of which I 
have given in my report ; but, as a matter of certain 
fact, between the time that I examined the river in 
1877 and during the time I had anything to say to it, 

I knew accurately the quantity of water that was going 
over Toome Weir. I applied that to another gauge 
down the river, and I found that at the same height 
it was discharging a less quantity of water — that is, 
that at the same height of water in the lake, there was 
a less quantity of water discharged by the river below 
— showing me clearly that there was an insufficiency 
of channel which occuiTed between those two obser- 
vations. 

3902. Mr. Abernethy. — I should have followed this 
a little further. At the bottom of page 63 he says : — 

“ And then again the channels as carried out were often 
still smaller than those shown on the working drawings ; 
hern-e your responsibility is, I conceive, to be measured not 
by the channels proposed in Mr. .MacMahon’s report, but by 
the channels as far as they were completed in 1859, when 
the award was made. Upon the sections annexed you will 
perceive by comparing them that the present channels are in 
many eases larger than those proposed by the Board of 
Works, and where smaller you will see that evidently in 
many eases there was a departure from the origiual draw- 
ing, the banks in many cases having been formed of stone 
at a width less than that shown on the original drawings ; 
and in other cases large stauks” — that is what you wcre're- 
ferring to a short time ago— “ put in for the construction of 
the works have been left behind ; and are now seen on 
the cross sections materially hindering the (low of the liver. 
The result of these insufficient channels has been to raise 
the flood level.” 
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—I will apply myself to t-liat when I road over 
this carefully. Then, probably as the members of 
the Commission may see the river before I am ex- 
amined again, I may direct your particular attention 
to Portglenone bridge. That is a point I would ask 
you to look at, and to see the section of that bridge, 
as earned out after Mr. MacMahon’s design, and I 
will put it to you whether that is not the regulator of 
Lough Neagh substantially. 

3903. The Chairman. — When was that bridge 
erected? — As part of the works designed by Mr. 
MacMahon. 

3904. After Mr. MacMahon left ? — No ; Mr. 
MacMahon never executed the works — he was the 
designer of the works which Mr. Ottley carried out 
after his design. 

3905. Mi-. Abernethy. — Do you think these plans 
referred to here in Mr. Barton’s report can be obtained? 
—Certainly ; we can give them to you, every one of 
them. He says lie has inspected the Board of Works 
plans. I can give you these plans, and the plans 
made after the completion of the works, but I do not 
think we have cross sections after the completion of 
the works. 

390G. Have you any cross sections which will en- 
able us to compare the condition of the river when 
handed over in 1859, and subsecpiently ? — I have ac- 
curate cross sections — I think 160 of them— prepared 
by me to find the actual condition of the river, in 
the year 1883, and here they arc. 

3907. We have been trying to institute a compari- 
son between the cross sections of 1859 and subse- 
quently ? — I have cross sections of . the proposed 
design of Mr. MacMahon, but whether fresh cross 
sections were made to verify, whether that design 
was carried out to the letter, I cannot now state. If 
wc have them I will have them prepared for you. 

3908. Mr. Pirn.— Were the works actually carried 
out by the Board of Works, or by a contractor under 
it ? — They were carried out by day work. 

3909. Were these plans that Mr. Barton refers to 
Mr. Ottley’s working plans — what he was presumed 
to work to ? — Yes ; they were the plans which guided 
him in the execution of the work. 

3910. Mr. Barry. — Who prepared the working 
drawings? — I do not know at all. I was District 
Engineer in another part of the country. There were 
seventeen of us in different parts of the country, and 
Mr. Ottley was one. The course adopted in my office 
was this : — Supposing a work — as most works in 
my charge were — was carried out by day labour, 
the original sections were sent down to my office, and 
I got detailed drawings made for the purpose of 
enabling me to carry out the work whenever it was 
necessary. These were not, so to speak, official docu- 
ments. It was just this — that if you or I were 
carrying out a work, and saw any difficulty in any 
part of it, or any necessity for it, we should order de- 
tailed surveys to be made of that particular part. 

3911. Would it be within Mi-. Ottley’s power to 
alter Mr. MacMahon’s design?— No; except with 
the authority of the Board. 

3912. Then you would have a record of that, I 
suppose, at the office ? — I do not mean to say there 
was any difference, but if there was I think I 
may be able to give you some information about 
it, and find it out. 

3913. With reference to Portglenone bridge— was 

that erected from the designs of Mr. MacMahon ? I 



cannot state, but I think so. I do not think in that 
report of Mr. MacMahon he would go into details of 
the work as if he were going to make a contract for 
it, but lie would give generally the quantity of water, 
the section, and the necessity for building a new 
bridge at a certain level, but all these matters, I 
think, would be prepared afterwards in detail. 

; 3914. Would he state what waterway should bo 
given ? — That would follow from the quantity of 
water he proposed to discharge at a certain level. 

3915. But I thought I understood you to say that 
Portglenone bridge had been built in such a way as to 
obstruct the flow of the water ? — No ; what I mean 
to say is this — with reference to those obstructions 
that are talked of now in the lower part of the river. 
Wc will take Portna for example. Suppose the 
whole weir of Portna were taken out bodily, in my 
opinion— in consequence of the section of Portglenone 
bridge, which I believe is the section which Mr. 
MacMahon designed or intended — it would not lower 
the level of Lough Neagh, or any part of the surface 
of the water above Portglenone bridge by a quarter of 
an inch. 

3916. Mr. Abernethy . — The waterway of the 
bridge, in fact, being the gauge? — Yes ; the gauge. 

3917. Mr. Barry . — You do not allude to Port- 
glenone bridge in your report as one of the necessary 
works ? — If you look at my report of 1884, perhaps 



3918. My reason for asking is that the expense 
would have to be added to your estimate ? — We are 
speaking now upon the abstvact question as to the 
effect the shoals that were either left in the river, 
or accumulated down to Portna, or somewhere lower, 
and I say, however that may be, the section of 
Portglenone bridge is the regulator that deter- 
mines it. 

3919. What I was alluding to is this, that you say 
that certain works under five heads are necessary to 
enable the Lower Bann to discharge and moderate 
the effects of such a flood as 1877 ? — Yes. 

3920. And you state that those works would cost 
£95,000?— Yes. 

3921. But I gather it would be necessary to incur 
the expense of reconstructing Portglenone Bridge ? — 
Not at all. I forget now whether Portglenone is on 
rock or not, but nobody would think of taking down a 
grand bridge there. I would merely deepen the chan- 
nel there if necessary. 

3922. And that would be included in the £95,000? 
— [ think so. 

The witness withdrew. 

3923. The Chairman (to Captain Giveen).— There 
are one or two questions I should like to ask you. As 
you are aware, there are certain works recommended 
by Mr. Barton to be carried out. Have those been 
carried out. 

Captain Giveen. — I cannot say what they are unless 
I read them, but we have been at work, ever since 
Mr. Barton’s report, with the dredgers in removing 
the silting, and also in taking away many of these 
stanks that were left originally by the Board of Works. 
I am right in that, I think. 

Mr. Graham. — Yes. 

Captain Giveen. — Between Lough Neagh and Toome 
Kail way bridge is the drainage, and we have expended 
£2,500 in dredging that. Prom the railway bridge 
to the road bridge has been dredged by us at Tocme. 

Mr. Graham. — Yes, that is so. 



Jan. 12. 1S8I. 

MV. Robert 
Manning. 
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Mr. David Graham further examined. 



Jan. 13 . 1887 . 

Mr. David 
Graham. 



3924. Mr. Abernethy. — Just take Mr. Barton’s re- 
port at page 64. He says lie gives an estimate of 
works, and he says, “ The first column shows quantity 
to restore navigation channel to original state as in 
1859 ; second column shows quantity to restore the 
remainder of the river channel to the same state.” 
Then he gives his estimate — “Lough Neagh to Toome 
Railway Bridge, 2,269 cubic yards.” Has that been 
carried out ? — Yes. 

3925. Then “Railway bridge to road bridge, 4,352 
cubic yards ? — That is done. 

3926. Then road bridge to Lough Beg, 861 cubic 
yards ? — Yes. 

3927. Lough Beg, 33,277 cubic yards? — Yes— a 
ereat- deal more than that, and I made a calculation 
of it. 

3928. Then Portglenone and Clement’s Ford, 5,444 
cubic yards? — Yes, that has been done. 

3929. Portna, 2,296 cubic yards?— Yes, that has 
been done. 

3930. Kilrea, 111 cubic yards? — Yes. 

3931. Making a total of 48,610 cubic yards?— Yes, 
that is done. 

3932. You say you have done all these? — I have 
done more in Lough Beg. 1 have not altogether 
finished Lough Beg yet. 

3933. Tell us what you have done in Lough Beg? 
— I could not exactly tell you, but at the time that 
Mr. Barton made that report I made a calculation my- 
self, and I found I was somewhere about 43,000 yards; 
that is 10,000 cubic yards difference. 

3934. Then the next is — “ For navigation details of 
dredging necessary to restore the navigation channel 
to its full original section, from Lough Neagh to the 
Cutts.” Then the quantities are given. There are 
altogether 5,400, 17,900, 21,000, and 27,000, making 
altogether 117,500 cubic feet at the railway bridge. 
Has that been done? — Yes, and the 4,000 yards. 

3935. That is at the county road bridge? — Yes. 

3936. Then there are 250 yards? — That is done. 

3937. 611 cubic yards at Brecart? — Yes.. Then 
Lough Beg is done, but I calculate 43,000 cubic yards. 
I have 5,000 cubic yai'ds to do yet, but I have done 
43,000. 

3938. Then 5,444 and 2,296 at Portglenone and 
Portna together? — Yes, 

3939. And 111 cubic yards at Kilrea?— Yes. 

3940. That is 48,610 cubic yards. Yon say you 
have done more than that ? — Yes. 

3941". The Chairman. — Does not it follow, although 
you may have taken all that out since this report was 
made, that it is constantly accumulating, and requires 
constant dredging ? — It does. 

3942. So that these figures do not represent the 
work you ought to have done or properly done? — 
They are the accumulations which are always gather- 
ing. 

3943. Mr. Abernethy. — They do not represent the 
quantity of work you ought to have done to keep the 
navigation in the condition in which it was in 1859, 
when it was hauded over? — T cannot say anything 
about that. 

3944. You cannot tell us what it was in 1859 ? — 
No, I was not there iu 1859, 

3945. Mr. Barry. — Can you tell us whether the 
sectional areas have been given quite apart from the 
quantity you may have dredged — whether the sec- 
tional areas exist at the places set down by Mr. Barton ? 
— They do. 

3946. Have you taken any sections ? — I have. 

3947. Can you produce them for us? — I did not 
keep any copy of them. 

3948. You cannot give us any documentary evi- 
dence that those sectional areas, which Mr. Barton 
says are necessary, now exist ? — No, I could not give 
you any documentary evidence. I merely took the sec- 



tions for my own information to carry out Mr. 
Barton’s views, and the number of cubic yards I took 
out. 

3949. You can see quite well that you can take out 
a number of cubic yards without giving the sections?— 
Certainly. 

3950. Mr. Abernethy. — You have never seen the 
sections of 1859? — Never. I never saw any sections 
only those I have with me here, and Mr. Barton never 
saw any sections either. 

3951. Mr. Barry. — Do you recollect at Coleraine 
that I said to you this : “ Shall you be able to put in 
any soundings of the places surveyed by Mr. Barton 
to show the Commission whether the depth of water 
required by Mr. Bai-ton has been got?” — “Yes, sir, I 
can take a section of any part of the river. I have 
taken them repeatedly.” “ Perhaps you could send it 
to the Commission?” — “ 1 could.” Then I say, 
“ Would you kindly make your returns fit in with 
the figures and localities surveyed by Mr. Barton,” 
and to that you say, “Yes?” — Well, it would take 
me some time to do that. I could do it if necessary. 

3952. Mr. Abernethy. — Are there any floods at 
pmsent? — Yes; we have had a few. 

3953. The Chairman (to Captain Giveen and 
Colonel Leslie). — Do you consider it is the duty of 
the trustees to see that these suggestions of Mr. Barry 
are carried out. 

Captain Giveen. — I do think so. I think that the 
Board ought to see that anything you require, and 
that we can produce, should be done. We are to 
blame, but it quite escaped me. I remember now the 
gentlemen asking for something to be done. 

3954. The Chairman. — We have got those returns 
made out showing the amount of traffic. Are you 
taking any steps to increase that traffic, or do you see 
any prospect of any large increase in that navigation ? 

Captain Giveen. — I cannot say that I do at preseut 
except by introducing foreign goods, such as are used 
in our country by steamers up the river, so that the 
steamers can get up and be able to put the goods upon 
the barges, to be carried up without being put on 
shore at all. That is merely to save the expense of 
landing. 

3955. The Chairman. — Nothing has occurred since 
we were at Coleraine ? 

Captain Giveen. — No ; I do not know of anything 
at all. A second steamer has come on. 

3956. The Chairman. — But unfortunately you have 
had a collision, I see ? 

Captain Giveen. — They ran into one another. The 
old boat reduced her rates half to what they were to 
run in opposition to the new one. They were not, I 
think, very good friends, and they managed to ram 
one another at the bar month — at the very piers. 

3957. The Chairman. — Did they both go to the 
bottom ? 

Captain Giveen. — No, a very trivial damage was 
done ; but it was enough to make a good deal of talk. 
I am perfectly aware of the ground you take on 
account of the want of traffic. What we say is that 
the country has expended an enormous sum of money 
in creating these works. I do not give any opinion 
as to the necessity originally for doing them, but 
there they are, and the country has paid for it, and 
it would be very exceptional reasons that would 
sweep them away. 

3958. The Chairman. — That may be considered. 

Captain Giveen. — That we originally did not un- 
derstand that we were responsible for drainage works 
I must acknowledge. I only joined the trustees 
myself in 1877. 

Mr. Barry. — I hope it is quite understood that 
the Commission have come to no conclusion on the 
subject at present. 

Adjourned to to-morrow. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH DAY— THURSDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1887. 

36. Merriox-square, Dublin. 

Present : — Sir James Allpcrt (Chairman) ; James Abernethy, Esq. ; J. W. Barry, Esq. ; 
J. T. Pim, Esq. 



Mr. William James O'Neill called in and further examined. 



8959. The Chairman . — I believe, Mr. O’Neill, you 
have a scheme of your own for dealing with the river 
Bann? — I have. 

3960. Mr. Abernethy . — Will you kindly describe 
that scheme to us ? — Perhaps it will be advisable , to 
read a description of the scheme generally first ? 

3961. Mr. Barry . — What is the date of it ? — The 
9th June, 1886. The published report is condensed, 
but these are the details upon which it is founded, 
and I think this will explain it to you better. 

3962. Mr. Pim . — To whom was that report made? 
— It is to the proprietors and all parties interested, 
and I am in hopes it will be taken up. 

“ Drainage District of Lough Neagh. 

“ Retort upon the Scheme, which we propose for further 
controlling the flood levels of Lough Neagh, Lough 
Beg, and the Lower Bann, so as to prevent the 
flooding of the low lying lands throughout this 
district. 



as not to raise the surface of Lough Neagh. It is clear y r . 'William 
that such a project would far surpass the limits of a re- James O’Noill. 
munerative or reasonable expenditure. 

“ We have very carefully investigated the height and 
duration of the floods which have occurred in I.ough Neagh 
for the last thirty-two years, from daily registries of the 
gauge at Toome, and find that 

Above summer 
level. 



In two years its surface rose from 
For three „ „ 

„ twelve „ ,, 

i) five i, n 



6 0 to 6-6 
4-2 to 4-8 
3-2 to 3-5 
2-4 to 2-11 
1-3 to 1-8 



In 1 '52 its surface rose 4-8 i 
close of the same year it rose 
In 1876-7 „ 

In 1867 ” 

In 1872 „ 

In 1833 „ 



i 45 days, and towards the 
5-5 in 55 days. 

4’4 in 38 days. 

0'10 in 7 days. 

1- 7 in 15 days. 

2- 6 in 42 days. 

22 in 33 days. 



“ The above question has, for some time, occupied a con- 
siderable amount, of public attention, and some careful and 
excellent reports have been written upon the subject, all of 
which set forth (with some variation as to details) that 
certain portions of the channel of the Lower Bann must be 
deepened, in order to prevent the floodings which have taken 
place periodically for several years past, and which form 
the subject of general complaint from parlies interested. 

“ The works carried out and completed twenty-seven 
years ago, consisting of excavations in the channel’ of the 
Lower Bann, together with the arterial drainage works 
throughout the entire district, amounted to an expenditure 
of £202,122, of which £44,000 of the expenditure on the 
Lower Bann was charged to the Lower Bann Navigation, 
£8,513, for bridges, was charged to the counties, and 
£39,909 was contributed by the Treasury, leaving the 
balance, £110,000, which has been repaid by the lands 
drained and improved. 

_ “ The report of the Chief Engineer of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works sets out in detail the great benefits 
which resulted to the district from the carrying out of the 
above project (the low lands in the neighbourhood of 
Agivey, to some extent, excepted). 

“ The numerous waterwalls around Lough Neagh, 
formerly used to convey foot passengers over the floods, 
the masonry pillars erected along the banks of the river 
Black water, to indicate the course of the river in the 
former high floods, but now useless and partially removed ; 
the levels of the old landing places for boats, the 4,358 
acres of intake from the beds of Lough Neagh and Lough 
Beg, and an inspection of Admiral Graves’ valuable chart 
of Lough Neagh ; are some of the evidences of the existing 
benefits conferred upon the district by the measures carried 
out, resulting in a substantial lowering of the former high 
floods, greatly diminishing the frequency of flooding, and 
materially accelerating the discharge of the floods, which 
now take place in wet seasons. 

“Notwithstanding the above described improvements 
with drainage, it is generally admitted that further relief 
from floods is necessary. 

“ The natural features of this question may thus be 
briefly stated, viz., 

The rain basin, outside the flooded and injured sqr. mis. 
lands, comprises an area of . . . 1,665 

Lands flooded and injured ... 47 

Area of Lough Neagh . . . .153 



Total area of rain basin, 1,865 

“ The rainfall of this extensive watershed must pass 
down the channel of the Lower Bann river to the sea. 

“ Mr. Manning suggests in his report, that it is unneces- 
sary to estimate the cost of a channel capable of conveying 
the Volume of this rainfall to the tideway at the Cutts, so 



“ Those last given refer to the three years when the lako 
rose from 4'2 to 4-8 above summer level. 

“ From the foregoing we find that in periods of high floods 
the average rate of rise does not exceed 1-37 inches per 
day, although with short period of seven days of the flood 
of 1877, it was I '43 inches, and in shorter periods of two 
to four days the average rise is sometimes from 3 to 3'75 
inches per diem, 

“ It is not these sudden rises of a few days which pro- 
duce the high floods, but the gradual and protracted rising 
which results from two and three consecutive months of 
heavy rainfall. In the high flood of 1852, the average rise 
in twenty-four hours was 1 ’24 inches ; in the almost as high 
flood of 1877 it was 1-37 inches. 

“ Tii is rise in twenty-four hours (1 ’37) represents a 
volume coming into the lake, in addition to the discharge 
at Toome, of 392,000 cubic feet, or a total of 730,000 cubic 
feet per minute which passed into Lough Neagh, over a 
period of thirty-eight days, and which produced the flood 
of 1876-7. 

“ The question to be dealt with is, how to convey this 
volume to the tideway at the Cutts, under such levels as 
will remedy the flooding complained of. 

“ We quite agree with the conclusions set out in the 
report of Mr. Manning, 1 that there should be a further 
deepening of the bed of the Lower Bann,’ and 1 that 
powrrful sluices should be erected in the existing weirs, in 
order to provide storage for floods in Lough Neagh, which 
latter as a storage basin, must always remain an important 
element in the drainage district. 

“ We have made a minute examination of the river 
channel, and have to recommend that considerable excava- 
tions should be made in the eastern channel at Loughan 
Island, several improvements between Loughan s and the 
Cutts, and deepened from near the Loughan’s to Gill’s ferry, 
and over one shallow, shortly above the ferry. We propose 
to make certain improvements in the Macosquin, Aghadowey, 
and Agivc.y rivers, which will lower their flood levels, and 
to further protect these low lands by light embankments 
where necessary. Also to deepen the river over the 
shallows up to Carnroe weir. 

“ The next important excavations in the river channel 
are in the rock at Portroe, and in clay and gravel at Port- 
glenone. 

From the latter point, or the termination of PorMe- 
none shoal, there is a good river channel up to Lough Beg, 
with the exception of the sedgy margins, and where two or 
three tributary streams have deposited bars extending 
considerable distances across the channel of the river. 

“ The next improvements required are in fhe new cut 
south of Lough Beg, at Brecart, and at Toome. 

“ It will, in several localities, be desirable to extend the 
arterial improvements beyond the limits of the existing 
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Jan. io, 1887. drainage district, where lands are liable to floods, or in- 
— : jured by not having sufficient face for drainage. 

Jn O’Neill “ " t ' le i :lst twenty-seven years there have been 
’ 1 ‘ carried out extensive reclamations and fencing of waste 

lands within the rain basin of the district, and also im- 
provements in arterial drainage ; these have both con- 
tributed to materially increase the number of cubic feet 
per minute now discharged by the Lower Bann river, com- 
pared with what it was when the works were completed in 
1859, or what would have been requisite when Mr. 
MacMahon wrote his report in 1845. 

“ We have, in our own interests, kept the amount of 
our estimate in this report as low as possible, and we 
are satisfied that if the works we propose be carried out, 
all causes of complaint from flooding will be removed from 
every part of the district, except where turf bogs have been 
cut for turbary below the level necessary for an efficient 
drainage.” 

3963. I observe that in the report you speak of 
“we”? — Yes; that is Mr. John Lanyon of Belfast 
and myself. 

3964. Mr. Barry — Mr. Manning has alluded to 
some obstruction at Portglenone. Is that included as 
one of the obstacles you would remove ? — Quite so ; 
it is mentioned here in connexion with the Portna 
im pro vement. 

3965. What would be the estimated cost of carry- 
ing out the works you have suggested there? 
— £82,500 ; and of that we suppose .£25,000 to be 
paid by the Lower Bann Navigation Trustees. 

3966. Why do you propose that the sum of £25,000 
should be charged against the Navigation Trustees ? — 
Because Mr. Manning states that it would take that 
amount to restore what he calls their neglect. 

3967 Mr. Abernetliy — What is the length, imme- 
diately above Coleraine, that isunder the jurisdiction of 
the Navigation Trustees and that they are liable to keep 
in order ? — It is the entire river with the exception of 
a limited portion at each weir, that is to say, above the 
weir to the junction of the lateral cut for navigation, 
and below the weir to the junction of the lateral cue. 

The Chairman — Will you point those out on the 
map ? — (Producing a map of the river) — It is this 
portion of the river which is coloured red. This is 
the portion at Movanagher, and this is Camroe. I 
take this because it is a strong illustration. The 
part coloured red is maintainable by the Drainage 
Trustees, T presume, simply because, from the ex- 
tremity of the red below to the extremity of the red 
above there is a special lateral cut for navigation ; and 
a»ain another reason is that the Drainage Trustees 
have an interest in keeping free access to the weirs 
and a free discharge from them. 

3969. Possibly that separate canal takes that part 
out of the control of the Navigation Trustees ? — There 
is a small piece coloured red at Camroe, but the lateral 
cut is very short. Still the same principle applies 
there, that where there is a lateral cut we are liable 
for the maintenance of the river 1 . 

3970. Mr. Barry — Do you consider that those por- 
tions which have been under the control of the Drainage 
Trustees have been efficiently maintained ? — Yes; we 
have only operated upon two, Camroe and Toome. 

3971. How many have you altogether ?— Five. 

3972 I think we have had evidence from the Sec- 
retary that some money had been spent at Toome ? — 
Yes ; about £3,600 we spent in excavating the weir 
basin at Toome, and we have also carried out about 
£50 expenditure at Carnroe. Those are the only two 
on which we have operated, the other weir basins are 
rapids, and there are no accumulations in them. 

3973. Arc they rocky rapids?— They are large 
boulders. I have no doubt there is rock in Portna. 

3974. You think there is no accumulation in the 
other two ? — I think there could not be. 

3975. Mr. Abernetliy — Those are the two basins 
you have operated upon ?— Yes. Here is the point 
where the lateral canal joins the natural river, and 
here is the part where it joins Lough Neagh. This 
we did nothing upon, but below the weir at Toome we 
spent £3,600 some few years ago. 

3976. Mr. Barry. — What has been the total amount 



spent under your control for maintenance since you 
took charge of the river? — We generally Spend a 
thousand a year in salaries and works, but at the time 
this heavy work was carried out at Toome the rate was 
raised for several years. I think one year it was 
about £5,000, but the secretary could tell you about 
that exactly. 

3977. In what condition is it now at Toome?— 
Above the weir there is a sound bottom ; and there is 
only about from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet of water on 
it in summer, but it is very wide and I do not see that 
the water is at all obstructed in getting to the weir • 
the accumulation below tended to cause backwater on 
the weir, and that was removed. Originally the 
Board of Works excavated it from bank to bank, and 
on watching it from year to year I found that it 
accumulated each year a deposit on each side,, and it 
gradually closed on the centre ; I cut a deep channel 
from the central portion of the weir right out, and 
that deposit has not taken place in consequence because 
there is a scour. 

3978. Mr. Manning reported, and his last report 
was 1884. He sets forth in that report various works 
which he recommended for the further improvement? 
—Yes. 

3979. Are you aware of the nature of the works, 
and could you describe the modifications or difference 
in the works you now suggest and those recommended 
by Mr. Manning ? — I am not quite certain that I could 
do so, because I find that Mr. Manning has put a new 
flood line entirely upon the river. 

39S0. I should like to know if you could give us 
the difference between the plan you now recommend 
and the plau suggested by Mr. Manning — what altera- 
tions you suggest and the extent of the alterations 
from the plan proposed by Mr. Manning ? — I think it 
is much the same as what Mr. Manning proposes. I 
Iiave not worked the thing out exactly or made work- 
ing sections, but I am able to speak, from calculations, 
that I have made from time to time, as to what is re- 
quired, and I think it comes to the same as one of 
Mr. Manning’s designs. He throws out sundry sug- 
gestions but he does not recommend one in particular. 

3981. These are the suggestions of Mi 1 . Manning; 

First. The channel of the Lower Bann should be 

restored to the capacity designed by Mr. MacMahon ” ? 
— Yes, that he estimates at £25,000. 

3982. Is that included in your scheme? — That is 
included, certainly. 

3983. A similar work ? — Yes ; our work does not 
stop there, but that work is included in it. 

3984. Then “ Secondly. The discharge of the weirs 
at Toome, Portna, and the Cutts should be rendered 
more effective by the construction of powerful sluices 
in each of them.” Is that included in your scheme ? — 
That is included in ours. 

3985. Then “ Thirdly. Additional excavations 
should be made at Loughin Island, and the lower 
parts of the Macosquin, Ahadowey, and Agwey tribu- 
taries should be improved and embanked.” Is that 
included in your scheme ? — Those also are included. 

3986. And to the same extent ? — 1 think about the 
same extent. 

3987. Then “ Fourthly. In order to moderate the 
effects of such a flood as that of 1 87 7, and of other excep- 
tional floods of less volume in a greater degree, addi- 
tional excavation in rock should be made above Portna 
weir, so as to render the increased power of discharge by 
the sluices more effective.” It would be well to let us 
know that ? — Yes, that is included also. 

3988. That is a work of consequence ? — Of course, 
it is indispensable. 

3989. Mr. Barry. — Would that fourth item include 

the excavation at Portglenone? — Certainly. That 

is really a thing that could not possibly be left 
out. 

3990. Mr. Abernethy. — He estimates the cost of all 
these various works at £95,000, and your estimate is 
£82,500 ?— Yes. 

3991. I do not think we have Mr. Manning's 
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estimate in details. Do you know what his prices 
were?— I could not say exactly. 

3992. Have you your estimate in detail ? — No, I 
have not. The river excavation, in round numbers 
would be about £50,000. This is only a preliminary 
report. 

3993. We should like something more than round 
numbers. We should like to have your estimated 
details and the actual quantities, if possible ? — Very 
well. 

3904. Mr. Barry . — Have you taken out the quan- 
tities ? — 1 have. 

3995. And moneyed them out? — And moneyed 
them out. I left the figures with Mr. Lanyon, because 
J knew nothing at all about the electrical part of it ; 
and he went into the sluices, too. 

399G. Mr. Abernathy . — Could you furnish us with 
the details ? — Yes, I can send them. 

3997. Mr. Barry. — Is it your opinion that if that 
sum of £82,500 were spent upon the Lower Bann 
there would be no complaints about flooding 1 — It is. 

3998. That would be a radical cure? — I believe it 
would. 

3999. Mr. Abernathy. — From your evidence, very 
considerable improvement has taken place in conse- 
quence of the works that have been carried out up to 
the present time ? — Very considerable. I have been 
very busy preparing for this inquiry. It rather came 
on me by surprise, and I really could not get the 
sections finished ; but this is a section I have plotted 
of the present state of the river. [Producing same.] 
And yon will observe that I show the former floods 
before the works were carried out. Then there is 
the very extreme floods of 1876 and 1877 shown by 
the second line. I will finish this section and make 
a tracing of it and forward it to the secretary. Then 
this other line shows the average flood level for the 
last thirty- two years, which is simply three feet above 
summer level in Lough Neagh. You observe the 
former flood line which is approaching nearly the 
horizontal, and of course it would have remained 
the greater part of the year on the ground ; but 
here the slope of the surface flood is so great that 
it goes off in a comparatively short period. 

400 >. What is the dotted line ? — That is the weir 
at Portna ; and this is the natural shoal at Port- 
glenone. That is Portglenone Bridge. 

4001. This is the summer level ? — Yes, this is 
the summer level, and this is the bed of Lough Beg. 
The bed of Lough Beg is very high. 

4002. You think the effect of your works, if carried 
out, would be to reduce it uniformly to about sum- 
mer level? — We should endeavour by the sluicing 
to keep the work at all times as near as possible 
to summer level, because one great element, as I 
have stated in that draft report, of this question of 
drainage, is provicliug storage in Lough Neagh ; but 
if provision is not made for providing storage the 
works must be enormous to relieve the Lough from 
flooding. 

4003. Yoii state that formerly, before the improve- 
ments were carried out, the course of the river 
Black water had to be indicated by pillars? — Quite so, 
and in the Bann and since the drainage they have 
been removed. 

4004. That is to say all lands flooded, were flooded 
on each side of the river, and the course of the river 
proper was indicated by pillars? — Yes, by pillars, on 
the Blackwater and to my knowledge those are removed 
and I think some of them are on the ground yet, but 
have fallen to decay. 

4005. Since the Blackwater has been embanked 
those pillars' have been removed ? — Yes, either re- 
moved or fallen into disuse. 

4006. Are the lands on each side of the Blackwater 
subject to floods now ? — In heavy rains they are. I 
have a section of the Blackwater here. 

4007. Is that from the rainfall or from flooding 
from the fiver? — Well of course it is primarily from 
the rainfall which causes a certain amount of rise in 



the river, and I am speaking of a portion of the J>m is, 1887. 
Blackwater not embanked. SIr William 

400S. I should like to see that? — (Producing sec- j a nies O’Neil 
tion of the Blackwater.) This is Lough Neagh and 
this is the level that was cut through the shoals. 

Formerly these shoals rose above that line and this 
was the summer level. There is the former summer 
level shown and also the embankments. There are 
also the levels on the top of the embankments. 

4009. There is no embankment carried beyond that 
point? — No; that is a point about a mile and three 
quarters above Yemer’s Bridge. 

4010. From that down to Lough Neagh it is not 
embanked? — It is not embanked. 

4011. Mr. Pirn. — Is the land between Yemer’s 
Bridge and Lough Neagh liable to flooding? — Yes, it 
is liable to flooding. 

4012. Mr. Abernathy. — Why was it not embanked 
down below? — I can only speak from report. The 
county Armagh side of the river is only embanked on 
the Tyrone or northern side. On the southern side 
Sir William Y erner is the proprietor, and from this 
point down he is the proprietor for a considerable 
distance ; and I understand that the late Sir William 
Verner objected to having any embankments at all. 

4013. And that portion is flooded now ? — Y es. 

4014. Is it flooded above where the embankments 
exist? — It is not flooded where the embankments 
exist except when there happens to be a breach some 
times, or where from the long continuance of high 
water in the river the sluices are closed, and the back 
water accumulating behind the embankment floods 
the low part of the ground. That is in some winters, 
but not always. 

4015. How far from the edge of the river are those 
embankments formed? — I find that in part of the 
river there had been a kind of embankment before the 
Board of Works came there ; and in such cases I find 
that the embankments are on the river bank ; but 
wherever the Board of Works made new embankments 
they made them back from the slope of the river, and 
very nice embankments indeed. 

4016. How far back? — It 'would vary from six to 
fifteen feet. The embankments being low the friction 
to the stream would be great. The embankments are 
only two feet six to four feet six in height. 

4017. And on the margin of the river?— Yes. 

There is one exception where there is about six feet. 

4013. Are these banks overflowed in ordinary 
floods ?— Not at all ; the ordinary floods do not reach 
to within three or four feet of the top of the embank- 
ment ; but in very bad winters, such as we had in 
1876 and 1877, they would come within a foot of the 
top ; perhaps, in some of the lower places it would 
pop over and the tenants would come and sod it up 
and prevent it from going over, and when the floods 
' subside I get that portion raised. 

4019. The bed of the river was considerably levelled 
and lowered in the Blackwater? — It was. 

4020. Before the banks were formed? — I should 
say that it was earned out at the same time. Those 
embankments are about three feet and two to one 
slopes on each side. 

4021. Mr. Barry. — Are the banks all under your 
superintendence ? — They are. 

4022. Do you find there is any great expense in 
maintaining embankments ? - No, very trifling. 

4023. Do you find any wilful damage done to the 
embankments ? — Sometimes parties cut them to irri- 
gate meadows and to feed flax holes. 

4024. Have you any power of fining such people 
who do wilful damage?— Yes, there is special pro- 
vision in the Act. I think the penalty is £10. 

4025. You can bring them up before the magis- 
trates?— Yes, but then we can never find out who 
does it. 

4026. Do you find that the banks are damaged by 
cattle? — Well, very considerably. 

4027. Such damage I suppose you make good?— 

We make good. 

2 A 2 
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Jan 13 . 1887 . 4028. Out of tlie maintenance rate of tlie whole 

Mr. William drainage ? — Out of the maintenance rate of the whole 

James O’Neill, drainage. 

4029. Could you give us any idea as to the cost of 
maintaining the banks on the Blackwater as separated 
from the total maintenance charges ? — I could look 
over my books for the last twenty-seven years and I 
could send it on. 

4030. You could also tell us the length of banks 
you have to maintain ? — Certainly. 

4031. We should like to have that. Do you also 
maintain the sluices ? — Certainly. 

4032. And you also maintain the back drains? — 
Yes. 



4033. Mr. Abernethy. — Are the back drains im- 
mediately behind the embankment or some distance 
from it ? — In some cases immediately behind the em- 
bankment — some short distance behind — not im- 
mediately at the toe of the slope ; but in other cases 
they are a considerable distance from the embank- 
ment. 

4034. And those are the back drains you maintain ? 
— Those are the back drains we maintain. The fact 
is, I got the Trustees to maintain drains not marked 
in red on our maps, as they are back drains. 

4035. What depth are those back drains you main- 
tain ? — Many of them have been what is technically 
called mudded, for turf or peat, and they are three 
or four feet deep under summer level, and are very 
difficult to maintain under such circumstances. 

4036. What depth would that be under the surface 
of the ground ? — That would vary very much indeed. 
The average would be about four feet. 

4037. Mr. Tim. — Are they deep enough to allow of. 
thorough drainage of the land behind? — Not in all 
cases. The people do not thorough drain the meadows 
with us, and it is partially those meadow lands, and 
sometimes it is cut-out bog, that is really fit for 
nothing. 

403S. Mr. Abernethy. — It is mostly pasture land I 
suppose ? — All meadow, and sometimes, as I say, it is 
cut-out bog, not fit for cropping ; but sometimes people 
take a lot of turf out. 



4039. Pasture land would not require draining to 
four feet below the surface generally ? — Our lowlands 
are suffering very much from want of drainage. We 
have been gradually getting worse for the last fifteen 
years. 

4040. In that district? — In the entire district of 
the Blackwater, but not so much so as the Bann. 

4041. Mr. Barry . — What is the soil of the bottom 
of the river Blackwater ? — In some places it is peat, 
and sometimes clay, and sometimes gravel. 

4042. Do you know what the banks are made of? 

Yes ; the best of our banks are made of very coarse 
sand ; sometimes they are made of peat and sometimes 
of clay. In any reconstructions I make when lam on soil 
of that kind T mix peat and sand together, and it 
makes a very good job. When you make it entirely 
of clay it cracks in the summer time, and those cracks 
never close. 



4043. Mr. Abernethy . — Your banks are not of very 
great height ? — They are not. 

4044. I suppose you find embankments of that sort 
made from the ordinary soil sufficient to keep the 
water out from the land behind ? — Yes, except it is 
entirely of peat, and then we mix clay with it. We 
get clay at the nearest point and mix with it, and it 
makes a very good embankment. 

4045. Mr. Barry .— What is the width of the top 
of the banks ? — About three feet on the average and 
with slopes of 2 to 1 on each side. 

4046. Mr. Abernethy . — 1 have been over the various 
works suggested by Mr. Manning, which you say are 
all embraced in your scheme. Are any additional 

works beyond those embraced in your scheme? 

Nothing additional, except the appliance of electricity 
to make the sluices self-acting, and I am not able to 



say anything about that, because I do not understand 
it. That is Mr. Lanyon’s part of the scheme. 

4047. Mr. Barry.— ■ To return to the evidence 
about the Lower Bann now. There would be a 
balance of £57,500 on your estimate to be provided 
would there not, assuming that <£25,000 is paid by 
the Navigation Trustees? How would you propose 
that that sum of mouey should be provided ? — Well I 
do not propose anything, but I assume it would be 
under the powers of taxation of the Lower Bann 
Trustees. 

4048. I am talking of the £57,000. How would 
you suggest that that sum should be provided ? — We 
do not suggest anything as to that. Of course 
naturally it would be a question for the proprietors. 
The late Land Act has changed the position of the 
proprietor's entirely. I suppose it would be attended 
with some difficulty, but the general feeling amongst 
the tenants is that they think the Government should 
do it. Of course those are matters which I do not 
interfere with at all. 

4049. Who would be the parties who would gain 
benefit by such an expenditure as you have indicated ? 
I will put it first of all that there are the riparian 
owners on the Lower Bann, are there not, whose land 
is flooded ? — Yes. 

4050. Secondly, there would be the Upper Bann 
proprietors, or occupiers, who would have the benefit 
by the lowering of Lough Neagh, I presume ? — Yes. 

4051. Would the Blackwater proprietors benefit at 
all ? — They would. 

4052. How would they benefit? — The Blackwater 
floods which close the sluices would go down much 
more rapidly than what they do at present, and there- 
fore I take it would be a very material advantage. 

4053. So that you think that all the interests of the 
occupiers of land as to which the drainage is defective 
would benefit by such an expenditure as you indicate? 
—They would benefit, but not equally of course. 

4054. What is the area of taxable land ? — 29,597 
acres is the total. 

4055. Does that include all the land? — That im 
eludes the entire of the lands. 

4056. Those are lands subject to flooding? — No, 
that is the whole ai'ea, the whole area liable to taxa- 
tion now for maintenance and that formerly paid up 
the original outlay, amounts to 29,597 acres 2 roods 
32 perches. 

4057 . I should like you to define what that area is. 
We have here the area of drainage ? — It is the sche- 
duled area on the award. Those are exactly the lands 
that are coloured green in the book of maps which I 
have here — the lands coloured with the solid green 
tint. 

4058. Mr. Barry. — The 29,000 acres to which you 
have alluded are the lands coloured green on that 
map, which is attached to the award ? — Yes, and all 
those lands were not flooded. Someof them were flooded 
and some of them partly improved ; they were relieved 
from what is called saturation. 

4059. Mr. Abernethy. — Seeing that there are so 
many important tributaries, such as the Blackwater 
and other rivers, all the way down, which flow into 
the Bann and into Lough Neagh, do not you think the 
area of taxation ought to be extended to the catch- 
ment basin of the river — the whole area, more or 
less?— That is a question I am not prepared to say 
anything about except this, that I understand there 
was such a thing contemplated in England as a 
River Conservancy Law, by which there should be 
power to tax the people whose lands, although not 
benefited, contributed the water that did the harm ; and 
that we found in many cases that really to relieve land 
from floods it becomes burdensome, not to say, in some 
cases, impossible. I carried out a small drainage dis- 
trict in Tyrone some years ago, and the charge was 
£10 an aci'e. . We spent £5,000 to relieve about 500 
acres. That is a very heavy tax. I find by Mr. 
MacMahon’s statement here that only £5 15s. has been 
spent on the Lough Neagh district per acre I have 
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■been "oing over that district now for some years, and 
I never heard any person complain about the tax at 

a H never, on any occasion. I take it that is simply 

from the fact that the work was done right, and they 
are relieved from floods. They have never had floods 
since the works were carried out. 

4060. Do you think it just to the 29,000 acres you 
speak of, which is the award area, that the whole 
£82,000 should be expended, and that thoy should 
bear the taxation of that large sum! — Yes, I think, 
it would pay them very well. I think the tenants 
would be better able to pay their rents, in addition to 
the tax, than they are able to pay their rents without 
the tax, simply because the improvement .2 the land 
would put them in a better position entirely. 

4061. Mr. Barry. — The original tax has ceased 
altogether, has it not 1 ? — It has. There is nothing but 
the maintenance, and that is on the average £1,000 
or £1,200 a year oyer 29,000 acres. 

4062. Mr . Abernethy. — Have we the area of land 
subject to floods on the Upper and Lower Bann ; was 
that 29,000 acres subject to floods ? — Certainly not. 

4063. Mi - . Barry. — Subject to floods or improved! — 
They are not subject to floods. 

4064. Mr. Abernathy. — They are wetlands! — Yes. 

4063. Mr. Barry. — I think you said, as I under- 
stood that the original tax was over £5 an acre. I 
make it out to be under £4! — Perhaps I was mis- 
taken. 

4066. The awarded sum was £110,000! — "What 
was in my mind was that Mr. Manning, without 
allowing for what is granted by the Treasury, states 
there was £5 7s. 2 d. an acre laid out on the lands; 
but deducting the allowance made by the Treasury, it 
only come3 to £3 14s. id. That is on page 9 of Mr. 
Manning’s report. 

4067. So that the lands have never paid more than 
£3 14s. id. 1 — Never. 

4068. And if this money was added to the charge 
it would come to something like £5 14s. id., — that is, 
the £37,000 deducting the £25,000 to come from the 
Drainage Trustees 1 — Yes. 

4069. Mr. Abernethy. — After this £82,000 has been 
expended what would the land be worth an acre 1 — ■ 
I am not prepared to say exactly. There is such a 
great variety of land, one could only speak with cer- 
tainty after a careful valuation. I have been asked 
by some members of the Royal Commission to find 
out how many acres are flooded at present in high 
floods, and I find it is about 13,000 acres. 

4070. The Chairman. — Then practically it is the 
£230,000 to reclaim 18,000 acres, is not it ! — It would 
be to relieve them from floods ; but then the balance 
of the 29,000 acres would be very much improved, 
and of course, in the event of the works being carried 
out, it would require a valuation to be made of the 
lands before the works are carried out and after- 
wards. 

4071. Mr. Abernethy. — Do not you think that as 
these various pi-oprietors within the catchment basin 
of the river Bann and Lough Neagh contribute to and 
cause these floods, they should bear some portion of 
the tax, seeing that they are the cause of the floods 1 — 
I think it would be a very happy thing indeed for 
drainage schemes if legislation took that direction and 
that view of it. I think that those who contribute 
the floods certainly should pay a nominal tax, to en- 
deavour to deal with the floods below where people 
are injured, and all the valleys are so narrow, I think 
they should pay a tax for really good drainage. 

4072. The Chairman. — "What do you mean by a 
nominal tax, because a nominal tax generally means 
to pay nothing 1 — I mean spreading the tax over so 
large an area as has been done for the maintenance of 
the Lower Bann, in the Counties of Derry and An- 
trim ; that istosay a penny in the pound raises £1,500. 

4073. It has been given in evidence before us that 
it would be desirable to divide the catchment area in 
three zones — a flooded zone, a middle zone, and a 
higher zone, and giving a different rate of taxation for 



each. Is that what you mean by a nominal tax! — Jan. 13, 1887. 

Q ,lite so - . . Mr. William 

4074. Mr. Barry. — Is it your opinion that, suppos- j ame3 O'Neill, 
ing you were to start afresh now, and spend £57,000 

in the way you have indicated, that the benefit to the 
29,000 acres of taxable land would be commensurate 
with the £57,000 you propose to spend! — I have no 
doubt about it. 

4075. That at the present moment such an expen- 
diture would be recouped by an increase in the value of 
such laud! — It certainly would. At the same time 
there are certain lands that I am aware would not de- 
rive much benefit. 

407 5. I am only talking o'f an average! — Yes. It 
is necessary to guard my answer with this, that I am 
aware there are certain lands that would not be bene- 
fited very much, and are pretty well at present ; but, 
then, on the other hand, I would extend the area, if 
power exists to do so, beyond the limits of the present 
district, because since these works were carried out 
there has been very extensive excavations for turbary 
purposes throughout the district, and lands that were 
quite high and free from flood — that is bog lands at 
the time Mr. MacMahon’s report was made, and the 
works carried out have since been lowered. 

4077. But my question was whether the 29,000 
acres would benefit to the extent of £2 an acre on the 
average, quite irrespective of any other land ! — On the 
average they would. I may state that in valuing 
lands myself on the Upper Bann, I have deducted 10s. 
per acre per annum from the land for defective drain- 
age. 

4078. This would amount to £10 per acre at 5 per 
cent. 1 — Yes, I think about that. 

Mr. Barton, Captain Giveen, Colonel Leslie, and Mr. 

Graham, representing the Lower Bann Navigation ; 
and Mr. Obre, Secretary of the Lough Neagh Drain- 
age District, were here called in. 

The Chairman. — Mr. O’Neill has been explaining to 
us some works which he has suggested, and we thought 
it necessary to hear him alone. The further questions 
that will be put to Mr. O’Neill it is desirable you, 
gentlemen, should hear. 



Examination resumed. 

4079. Mr. Barry . — "When did you take charge of 
the drainage! — In the autumn of 1859. 

4080. Have you read the report signed by Mr. 
Barton, and dated March 10th, 1859 !— I have. 

4031. When do you say that the works of the Lower 
Bann were absolutely completed !— They were abso- 
lutely completed some time prior to 1859, with the 
exception of the widening of the channel through 
Lough Beg, and, if I remember rightly, I think Mr. 
Barton recommended that the channel should be made 
wider than was provided for in Mr. MacMahon’s re- 
port, and that, in consequence, they sent down Mr. 
Boylan, one of their engineers, and had that work 
done. That was in, perhaps, 1859 or 1860. 

4082. Have you been through the report of Mr. 
Barton, and could you give us any idea what the ex- 
pense would have been in 1859 of doing all the works 
that Mr. Barton considered incomplete 1— I could not 
say anything with reference to the state of the Lower 
Bann in 1859. 

4083. Do you say that the works recommended by 
Mr. Barton were carried out between 1859 and 1860, 
or 1861 !— I believe they were. 

4084. Were they carried out under your direction ? 
They were not ; I had nothing to do with them. 

4085 You had not charge of it !- 1 had charge of 
the drainage district ; but the Lower Bann, being in 
the hands of the Lower Bann trustees, I had no power 
to interfere-that is the channel through Lough Beg. 

4086 That portion had been already handed over 
to the navigation trustees 1— It had been handed over. 

4087. I should like to direct your attention to 
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Jan. is, 188 *. another report of Mr. Barton’s, dated J ulySOth, 1881. 
M ifir Mr. Barton says, at page 63, he submits 71 tracings, 
James O’Neill, containing 422 sections of the river. Have you ever 
seen those sections ? — I have. 

4088. Have you had an opportunity of examining 
the river at the places where those cross-sections have 
been taken? — 1 have had opportunities, but I have 
never had any direction with reference to it. 

4089. At any rate you have not taken those cross 
sections ? — I have taken independent cross-sections of 
the river, but I have never made any cross-sections 
with reference to Mr. Barton’s report. 

4090. The Chairman— Did you examine those 
sections, which you say you have seen, and test them 
by the state of the river? — No, I did not. 

4091. You have merely seen them ? — I have merely 
seen them. 

4992. Mi - . Barry. — How many cross-sections have 
you taken ? — I think about 300. 

4093. At about what dates were they taken ? — 1 884, 
I think. It was at the time Mr. Manning made that 
report. I was employed by the Board of Works to 
take those cross-sections. 

4094. Have you had an opportunity of comparing 
the general result of those cross sections you took with 
those taken by Mr. Barton in 1881 ? — I have never 
done so. 

4095. Could they be compared one with auother — 
are they taken from the same datum? — I believe 
they are. 

4096. They could be compared ? — They are plotted 
to a different scale. 

4097. Mr. Barton, towards the bottom of page 63, 
states that : — 

11 In many places the channels shown are not nearly as 
large upon the working drawings as those given in Mr. 
MacMahon’s report, and then again the channels as carried 
out were often still smaller than those shown on the working 
drawings.” 

Then he says : — 

“ Upon the sections annexed you will perceive by com- 
paring them that the present channels are, in many cases, 
larger than those proposed by the Board of W orks, and 
where smaller, you will see that evidently, in many cases, 
there was a departure from the original drawing, the banks 
in many cases, having been formed in stone at a width less 
than that shown on the original drawings, and in other cases 
large stanks put in for the construction of the works have 
been left behind, and are now seen on the cross-sections 
materially hindering the flow of the river. The result of 
these insufficient channels has been to raise the flood 
level.” 

Now may I ask what is the result of the cross sec- 
tions which you have taken touching the point raised 
by Mr. Barton, do you find that the channels are not 
nearly as large on the working drawings as those given 
in Mr. MacMahon’s report ? — In the present condition 
of the river I am aware that the sectional areas are 
deficient. 

4098. That was not quite the question. The ques- 
tion was whether the channels on the working drawings 
are smaller than those in Mr. MacMahon’s report ?— 

I apprehend that the channels in Mi - . MacMahon’s 
report are set out in reference to the sectional area, 
and T have applied them on the same ground. I find 
now that the sectional areas are deficient. 

4099. Have you been able to see the working draw- 
ings ? — I have. I have seen the drawings that Mr. 
Barton got from the Lower Bann navigation trustees. 
The Lower Bann trustees’ secretary kindly handed 
them to me. 

4100. I think that is not what I want to find out. 
There were certain working drawings, I understand, 
from which the works were executed. Have you ever 
seon them ? — The only drawings I have seen are the 
ones that Mr. Crookshank sent me. I think they were 
tracings of working drawings. 

4101. Mr. Abernethy. — Have you had the means 
of comparing those working drawings -with the sec- 
tional areas recommended by Mr. MacMahon in his 



report ? — I have never done so, and I have never been 
directed to do so. Of course, an examination of that 
kind is expensive, and unless I was specially ordered 
to do it I should not think of doing it. 

4102. It would not be expensive if you had the two 
sets of drawings to compare the sections ? — It would 
not be if the sections were taken exactly at the same 
places. Of course, taking the sections at two places 
there would be a difference in every case. 

4103. Mr. Barry. — But the comparison to which \ve 
have been alluding is a comparison between two sets 
of drawings and not taking new sections? — I have 
not entered into -that matter at all. 

4104. "Would you be so kind as to make the com- 
parison between the woi - king drawings, and what is 
shown in Mr. MacMahon’s report ? — Certainly. 

4105. Then the next thing that Mr. Barton says is 
that : — “ The channels as carried out were often still 
smaller than those shown on the working drawings.’ 1 
Can you tell how Mr. Barton knew how the channels 
were carried out? — No, I could not say. You wish 
me to compare the working sections with the sections 
I have taken ? 

4106. No ; with Mr. MacMahon’s report. That is 
the first thing. Then, will you compare the working 
cross-sections with the sections you have taken ? — Yes’ 
I was going to observe that the sections I have taken 
Mr. Manning has. 

4107. But you will have access to them ? — Yes. 

4108. Mr. Abermtliy. — Will you compare the cross 
sections suggested by Mr. MacMahon’s report with 
the cross sections that were actually carried out. Mr. 
Barton says that as canned out in many cases the 
channels are smaller than those recommended by Mr. 
MacMahon, and in some cases a little greater, but the 
general effect has been deterioration according to Mr. 
Barton. The sections you have to compare them with 
are the sections of the Board of Works showing the 
sections as actually executed? — I understood Mr. 
Manning to say yesterday that he thought there were 
no such sections in existence. 

4109. The sections of 1859 he did not know of, 
showing the state of the river in 1859, when the navi- 
gation was taken ovei - , but they will have at the Board 
of Works the sections of the channel Actually carried 
out ? — Those will be what are called the working sec- 
tions. 

4110. The Chairman. — I understood Mr. Manning 
to say yesterday they had the original sections as laid 
down by Mr. MacMahon in his original report ; but I 
do not think he said they had the sections of the woi k 
when completed in 1859 ?— Quite so. 

4111. Mr. Abernethy. — At the Board of Works 
there will be sections showing the channel carried out 
because Mr. Barton’s report is to this effect : — “ And 
then again the channels as carried out were often 
still smaller than those shown on the working draw- 
ings ” — the working drawings being the working draw- 
ings of Mr. Ottley ? — Yes ; I px - esume so. 

4112. Then will you compare the working drawings 
showing the sections actually carried out with those 
recommended by Mr. MacMahon ?— Certainly. 

4113. Mr. Barry. — Since yon took charge in 1S59, 
I understand you to say you made no cross sectious 
till 1884? — Yes; I made cross sections in 1S77 foi - 
the drainage trustees, and that was the first time that 
I took a step to ascertain the probable condition of 
the rivex - . 

41 14. Ai - e they now in existence ? — Yes ; but I lent 
them to Messrs. Law and Chattei’ton twelve months 
ago, and they have not sent them back again to me 
yet. The Board of Works’ cross sections have been so 
much moi - e frequently taken they could set these 
aside. 

4115. But the cross sections for the Board of Works 
were taken in 1884 ? — Yes ; but they ai - e much more 
numerous. I took some thi - ee hundred ci - oss sections 
for the Board of W oi - ks, but when I took them for the 
trustees it was only a i - ough kind of thing, as I had 
only ninety cross sections. 
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4116. Would they be at the same places so far as 
the ninety are concerned ? — Some of them very nearly. 
The fact is, I have marked the site of each on the 
maps that I have here. 

4117. Could you also therefore compare those cross 
sections of 1877 with those of 18841 — Yes. I must 
write to Messrs. Law and Chatterton for them. 

4118. Then Mr. Barton at the end of his report 
summarises the result of it as follows : — 

“ 1st. Mr. MacMahon did not propose to provide suffi- 
ciently for the floods. 2nd. That the working drawings did 
not provide as large channels as Mr. MacMahon contem- 
plated. 3rd. That the work as done was in many cases 
short of the work shown on the working drawings ; and, 
4th. That some silting has since accumulated to the extent 
I have shown, which can be removed at the cost named in 
my estimate.” 

Then the total quantity which Mr. Barton gives in 
round numbers is 68,000 cubic yards which he divides 
in the proportion of 48,000 cubic yards to the naviga- 
tion channel, and 20,000 to the drainage channel. Is 
it your opinion that that amount of silting is a fair re- 
piesentation of the amount of silting which has taken 
place owing to the neglect of the navigation trustees ? 
— It is very well known that the navigation trustees 
did nothing to the river for eighteen or twenty years, 
except merely to the navigation channel. I should 
not like to give an opinion upon the subject as to the 
amount that was due to silting in any places where 
the work might have been deficient or due to stanks 
that were left behind. After such a lapse of time I 
should not like to give an opinion about it. 

4119. You have told us that you think £25,000 
ought to be charged against the trustees on account of 
neglect ? — Well, Mr. Manning says so. 

4120. Are we to take it that that is Mr. Manning’s 
opinion and not yours ? — I have no reason to differ 
from Mr. Manning’s opinion. 

4121. The Chairman. — Do you agree with Mr. 
Manning 1 — -I have no reason to differ with Mr. 
Manning, because I took the cross sections upon which 
Mr. Manning gave that opinion. The river is defi- 
cient in area, but as to the cause of the deficiency I 
could not give an opinion. 

4122. Mr. Barry. — Having taken the cross sections 
in 1884, did you then calculate the amount of deposit 
which you thought was due to the neglect of the 
navigation trustees? — No' I merely calculated the 
amount of deficient area, but I never for one moment 
entered into the cause of that deficient area. 

4123. You have calculated the amount of deficiency 
of area? — Yes. 

4124. Could you tell us how many cubic yards that 
was ? — 328,000 cubic yards. 

4125. Mr. Abernethy. — When you calculated that 
deficient area, what sections did you compare your 
sections with ? — I did not compare my sections with 
any sections. I compared them with the sectional area 
— namely, 2,400 feet under a certain flood level — and 
that was Mr. MacMahon’s, except in one reach of the 
river. As to the principal part of the liver, he said 
2,400 feet was the sectional area. 

4126. As it ought to be? — Quite so — that is under 
a certain flood level. 

4127. But you did not compare your sections with 
any other sections when you arrived at that deficient 
quantity ?-- Certainly not. 

4128. My question- was, how many cubic yards 
would, in your view, have to be removed out of the 
river? — I give that as 328,000 cubic yards. 

4129. The Chairman. — That is of stuff to betaken 
•out of the river? — Yes. 

4130. How do you account for the great difference 
between 68,242 cubic yards and 328,000 cubic yards? 
— I do not know. 

Mr. Barton. — May I suggest a question to elucidate 
this point. In estimating 2,400 feet as the sectional 
area, which Mr. MacMahon originally intended, does 
Mr. O’Neill take into account that certain portions of 
the river had a very much larger sectional area than 



2,400 feet, or did he take every part that was less Jan. 13 , lssr. 
than 2,400 feet and estimate it to be cut out, because william 
that would make an enormous difference in the ealeu- Janies O'Neill 
lation. 

4131. The Chairman. — Was that so? — I only 
reckoned the 2,400 feet area to the shoals, which were 
excavated by the Commissioners of Public Works. 

Of course I am aware that a great portion of the river 
was sufficient to take the water under a fall of two or 
three inches to the mile owing to its excessive sectional 
area. The 2,400 feet sectional area refers to those 
shallows in the river that were deepened by the Board • 
of Works. 

4132. Mr. Barton. — Not to any drawing that shows 

2,400 feet to be taken out of these shoals? — I found, 
on taking cross-sections over this portion, excavated 
by the Drainage Commissioners, that they were very 
deficient in area, but T have no means of ascertaining 
to what cause the deficiency is to be attributed. 

4133. Mr. Barry. — Out of the total quantity of 
cubic yards you have given how much was soft soil 
and how much rock ? — I have not distinguished be- 
tween them. 

4134. You had no possibility of distinguishing? — 

No opportunity, except in the case of Portna. 

4135. Does it include the Portna shoal ? — It does. 

4136. The Portna shoal could not have been the 
result of the neglect of the navigation trustees ? — It 
could not, and Mr. Manning I remember admitted 
yesterday that there was some deficiency there. 

4137. At Portglenone also the bottom of the river 
is rock, is it not ? — No ; it is not. It is only at Portna 
and the Cutts where it is rock. It is clayand boulder, 
and gravel. 

4138. Could that have been silted up? — Well, 
really I do not know. There ai'e great quantities of 
bricks brought from the country brickfields to Port- 
glenone, and I dare say they have tumbled a lot of 
their rubbish into the river after emptying their 
bricks. I know that a short distance below Port- 
glenone bridge there are only two feet of depth in the 
greater width of the river at summer level. There is 
a very bad river at Portglenone. I know the foun- 
dations of the new bridge are deep, and it would be a 
strange tiling if the Board of Works did not deepen 
the river in accordance with the bridge they built. I 
think that is what Mr. Manning wished to call atten- 
tion to yesterday. 

4139. Mr. Abernethy. — Did you find that it re- 
quired 328,000 cubic yards to be excavated from the 
bed of the river to give the sectional area which you 
have just mentioned of 2,400 feet ? — Quite so ; to get 
that area over the shoals. That was Mr. Barton’s 
question — that that evidence.is confined to the shoals 
that were excavated by the Commissioners of Public 
W orks. 

4140. What length of the river would these shoals 
extend over ? — I think about seven miles, but I do 
not know that I am quite accurate about that. 

4141. Is it all a uniform fall over those seven 
miles ? — No ; it is not. 

4142. It varies ? — It varies ; and that exactly brings 
out the reason for the difference that there may lie 
between my results and Mr. Barton’s. The shoals 
would be something of this description (showing a 
I'ough sketch to the Commissioners), and I have ex- 
tended my cross sections beyond the operations of 
the Board of Works. Therefore, that is my opinion 
as accounting for the difference between Mr. Barton 
and myself. I may have gone further on in the 
shoal. 

4143. Do you suppose that in those varying falls 
the same sectional area was required throughout ? — 

As far as the shoals were concerned. It may separate 
at this point, and then here it is much more. TJio 

2,400 feet area under a certain defined flood line 
would be found, and then down at the other end of 
the shoal 2,400 feet would be found there. Then the 
Commissioners of Public Works were supposed to ha> t» 
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Jon. 13, 1887. excavated straight between those two points so as to 
Mr. william S^ ve ^ ie same sectional area over the whole shoal. 
James O’Neill. 4144. Mr. Barry. — There is one other subject I 
wish to refer to. Have you read a report by Mr. 
Barton of the 1st November, 1881, which is at page 
sixty-five of the book ? — I have. 

4145. I think I may put the effect of the. report to 
be this, that by spending £25,000, and reducing the 
navigable depth of the river to six feet, there would 
be no floods of any importance in the district. X think 
that is the effect of the report? — I believe it is. 

4146. Supposing that the navigable depth was re- 
duced to six feet how would that affect your mode of 
dealing with the river ? —It would not affect it at all. 

4147. Therefore, to that extent you and Mr. Barton 
are in conflict, that you consider it would be necessary 
to spend £82,500 and Mr. Barton considers it to be 
only necessary to spend £25,000? — Yes ; I under- 
stand that Mr. Barton proposes a measure of relief, 
but I hold that a measure of relief from floods— that 
is, a relief from certain floods, but not a relief from 
entire floods — would not satisfy the people. In the 
case of the Tyrone drainage that I have referred to, 
I said : “ Gentlemen, this is going to be an expensive 
matter, but I do not believe in half doing drainage. 
If the lands are worth being properly drained, do it, 
but if they are not, let them alone ; ’’ and they took 
my advice. 

4148. What level of Lough Neagh would you be 
able to maintain by your works, as designed? — The 
highest floods certainly would not rise higher than forty 
eight feet above datum. That is the old summer level, 
and very rarely would they rise so high. 

4149. That is what Mr. Barton says he will do. 
He says here — “Maintain the level of Lough Neagh 
at and under two feet over summer level, or forty-eight 
above datum”? — From what I know of the Lower 
Bann and Lough Neagh, and the work to be done, 
I am obliged to dissent from that. 

4150. I thought that would be your opinion? — I 
have gone, carefully into the matter, and it is not a 
mere matter of opinion with me, but a matter of 
figures. 

4151. You have made your exact calculations? — 
Yes. 

4152. And you say to obtain the result that Mr. 
Barton says he will obtain will cost £82,500?— I do 
not exactly say that. I may state now that when Mr. 
Barton presented his report some years ago to the 
drainage trastees, I was then directed to meet Mr. 
Barton and confer with him upon the subject. Mr. 
Barton did not comprise any excavation in rock at 
Portna, and the consequence was that I think we 
spent two days, or part of two days, in discussing the 
matter. Mr. Barton ultimately said that I was right, 
and that it would be necessary to excavate through the 
rock at Portna, but he did not agree with me as to the 
quantity, and said it would not do to go in for such a 
large amount of work as I went in for. In presenting 
my report to the Lough Neagh Drainage Trustees, I 
said I believed the results contemplated by Mr. Barton 
would be realised in carrying out his work, but after 
all it was only a measure of relief. I do nor, know 
whether those words “measure of relief” occur in Mr. 
Barton’s report or not, but I rather think the expres- 
sion was used in a letter he wrote to the drainage 
trustees. I remember the words distinctly, but I 
hold that a measure of relief will be of no use. 

4153. But Mr. Barton says he will keep the level 
of Lough Neagh at forty-eight feet above datum. 
That would not be a measure of relief, but a real relief 
if he is right — would notit? — Yes, but I could not 
agree with that. 

4154. Mr. Abernelhy. — If he could do that, Lough 
Neagh is the key of the whole position. It depends 
on the level of Lough Neagh? — Yes ; I intended to 
observe that Mr. Lanyon and I propose keeping Lough 
Neagh at all times, as far as we can, to summer level, 
but after a period of protracted rains, say two months’ 
rains, we could not do that. Still, it would never rise 



higher, and that only for a short time, than the forty, 
eight feet, but immediately the river would bear it wo 
should set the sluices to work, and provide space for 
the flood in I.ough Neagh. 

4155. Y ou would never allow it to go below summer 
level? — No, which it does at present. It goes down 
some nine or ten inches now. 

4156. Does that affect the Lagan navigation? It 

does. It affects all the navigations connected with 
Lough Neagh. 

4157. If it goes below the summer level? — Cer- 
tainly, if it goes below the summer level it affects the 
whole navigation of the Upper Bann, and the channels 
through Lough Neagh. 

4158. Mr. Barry. — Do you know what the cost of 
making the rock excavation to which you have alluded 
in your estimate is at Portna? — £13,600. 

4159. You told us yesterday that people had en- 
croached on the banks of the Lower Bann, and had 
narrowed the river by so doing ? — Yes. 

4160. Has that taken place in many instances? 

It has, and I believe it has materially affected those 
deep portions of the river where Mr. MacMahon pro- 
posed discharging the floods under a fall of two or 
three inches a mile. I believe now that when a flood 
is passing down the rise is much greater, and there- 
fore is prejudicial to the drainage. I know there 
some places in which there are thirty or forty feet, 
and, perhaps, fifty feet taken off the channel of the 
river. 

4161. Where the river is sluggish? — Yes, quite so. 
I also hold that the Lower Bann navigation trustees 
should have kept those parts dredged up. 

4162. The Chairman. — Can you give the quantity 
of land that has been abstracted from the river since 
you have been engineer for the drainage board ? — No, 
I can not. 

4163. Did you know it of your own knowledge? — 
I know of my own knowledge in passing that such is 
the case. 

4164. Have these encroachments been made of late 
years ? — No; they have been gradual, and I say that 
the obstructions I complain about are in some cases 
below summer level — but on the whole that these are 
the things that should have been dredged, and that 
dredging should have been always going on. 

4165. It was stated by one of the witnesses that 
some houses have been built on land gained from the 
river ; is that so ? — Not that I am aware tf on the 
main channel. There is a channel near Toorne called 
the Old Bann, and it is now practically closed up. I 
think it is very likely that is what was referred to 
yestei-day. That is about a mile below Toome. I am 
not aware of any houses being built on the intake from 
the main river. 

4166. Mr. Barry. — Have the drainage trustees ever 
complained to the navigation trustees of any of these 
encroachments ? — I think not. 

4167. The Chairman.— Have you called their at 
tention to it ? — I have not. 

4168. Why not. If you have seen these encroach- 
ments, as engineer for the trustees, why have you not 
called their attention to it ? — I do not consider it ne- 
cessary to call their attention to it, because there has 
been for a considerable time correspondence between 
the drainage trustees and the Lower Bann navigation 
trustees, and generally the drainage trustees made a 
complaint that the navigation trustees were not doing 
their work. 

4169. Have you called the attention of the drainage 
trustees to these encroachments ? — Not to those par- 
ticular encroachments on the wide parts of the river. 

4170. Did you consider it your duty to see these 
encroachments going on and not mention them to the 
trustees? How would the trustees get acquainted 
with these encroachments if they were not informed 
of them by their officers ? — There is no other way they 
could get acquainted with them. The first time my 
attention was directed to that Lower Bann was in 
1877.' I was told then to inspect the Lower Bann 
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and take cross sections, and find out if the river was 
in the condition at that time proposed by Mr. 
MacMahon in his report. I took those cross sections 
and found they were not, and reported accordingly. 

4171. Did not you point out to the trustees where 
the river was deficient! — I did. 

4172. Did you point out then that those encroach- 
ments had been effected ? — I did not, because the prin- 
cipal cause of complaint was upon the shallows. 

4173. Have you ever since 1877 pointed out to the 
trustees these encroachments up to the present time 1 

j have not. I mentioned them in my evidence 

given before a former Royal Commission, and that is 
the only way in which I have officially mentioned the 
matter. 

4174. Mr. Pirn. — Were the drainage trustees them- 
selves aware that these encroachments had taken place ? 
—1 think not particularly. They were aware gene- 
rally of the deficiency of the Lower Bann, and until 
there was something done I did not see the necessity 
of going into particulars. 

4170. Mr. Barry. — Was your report of 1877 
in writin"? — Yes; it is in print at page 61 of that 
book. 

4176. The Chairman. — I do not see a word in the 
report with regard to these encroachments you speak 

0 f ) Ho, because the shallows were the principal 

obstacles in the liver to the drainage. 

4177. Surely taking, as you have now stated, forty 
or fifty feet from the bed of the river, is a very serious 
encroachment upon the liver, and a serious injury to 
the flow of the river— is not it ? Do you not consider 
that it is a very serious injury to the outfall of the 
river 1 — I should say so. 

41 7S Then why did not you mention it ? — Because 
for ek-'hteen or twenty years the Lower Bann Navi- 
gation Trustees never owned that they were respon 
sible for the river. 

4179. Still if you found out a cause like that for 
the bad state of the river I should have thought you 
would have called attention to it 1 ?— It was generally 
known that the river was getting worse. 

4180. Mr. Pirn. — Was there ever any complaint 
made then or brought before the Board of Works re- 
specting the condition of affairs at that time? — I 
could not say. The secretary could, perhaps, tell 
that. 

4181. The Chairman (to Mr. Obre) — Have these 
encroachments been mentioned to the Board ? 

Mr. Obre. — I do not think these encroachments par- 
ticularly have been mentioned. 

4182~ The Chairman. — Have any been mentioned? 

Mr. Obre — Yes; the state of the Lower Bann has 
been brought before the Board, and there has been 
correspondence on that subject between the drainage 
trustees and the trustees of the Lower Bann naviga- 
tion. I have a copy of some letters that passed be- 
tween them on the subject. 

4183. The Chairman. — That is not quite the ques- 
tion I put. Has the attention of the navigation 
trustees been called to those encroachments by farmers, 
land owners, and others upon the River Bann ? 

Mr. Obre. — Not that I am aware of — I never heard 
of them before. 

4184. Mr. Barton. — Before leaving that point per- 
haps Mr. O’Neill might state where ihese are, so that 
the gentlemen connected with the Lower Bann navi- 
gation who are aware of the circumstances may be able 
to refer to them, and perhaps make some statement 
on the subject. Could Mr. O’Neill state where these 
encroachments are ? 

The Witness —There are some at the lower side of 
the junction of the river below Portglenone bridge. 

Mr. Barry. — If Mr. O’Neill is asked to specify 
them he ought to have more time given to him to 
do so. 

Mr. Barton. — Perhaps he will furnish us with a list 
of them? 

4185. The Chairman. — That is the proper course. 
(To the witness) — I think you had better make a 



memorandum of them and supply the Commission -An'. 13, isst. 
with the localities and the extent of those encroach- j l j 1 . \\-7fnam 
inents, and if you can add to that the dates or about James O’Neill 
the time the encroachments have been made ? — They 
would be very gradual, of course, and commence at 
the bottom of the river. 

4186. As long as they wore open to the river they 
would not be encroachments ; you stated yesterday 
that the land had been taken in by the farmers and 
people on the banks? — Yes. 

4187. Mr. Barton. — Mr. O’Neill explained with re- 
gard to a report of mine which came before the Drain- 
age Trustees, and as to a conference which he and 1 
had upon the subject, in which he urged that there 
should be an extended cutting at Portna. I want to 
ask a question or two with reference to this, so that 
my evidence on the subject may not seem to conflict 
with his in any degree that I can avoid. (To witness). 

— This is a letter of yours dated the 21st June, 1S82, 
and you state here : “ Now after a lapse of twenty- 
four years it is found requisite, as you have laid down 
in your report, and 1 am satisfied you are correct, to 
seek to deepen the channel so as to adapt it to dis- 
charge 585,000 cubic feet per minute, instead of 
400,000.” That was your opinion at the time? — 

Yes. 

4188. You do not want to give any explanation of 
that ? — That is my opinion still with regard to the 
flood volume. 

4189. You stated the whole thing, I think, in a re- 
port that you prepared for the Trustees ; I do not 
know whether it was submitted, but you sent me a 
copy of this on the 17th of February, 1882, and you 
state : — “ The records of the last twenty years of the 
floods lead me to concur with Mr. Barton as to the 
desirability of providing for maximum flood discharges 
at 585,000 cubic feet per minute between Toome and 
Portna under a specified flood line.” Then, in that 
report. you go on to say, you differ with me as to the 
point of there being sufficient excavation at Portna ; 
when we met and conferred about that do you remem- 
ber the quantity of excavation at Portna which we 
agreed should be added to my estimate? — I believe 
you recommended £10,000 should be laid out. 

4190. Did you agree with me that that .£10,000 
spent upon the rock at Portna would bring up the 
works required to accomplish what we aimed at ? — 

Tes. 

4191. The Chairman. — When you say what we 
aimed at, do you mean what was referred to in your 
report ? 

Mr. Barton. — Yes; namely: — To keep off ail the 
floods except such a flood as that of 1877. 

4192. The Chairman. — Do you mean to exceed the 
capacity of the river beyond that in 1859 ? 

Mr. Barton. — Far beyond it, that is to say, to make 
the channel capable of discharging 585,000 cubic feet 
per minute instead of 400,000 cubic feet which Mi - . 

MacMahon had originally proposed. (To witness). — 

Then you report to your Trustees on the 23rd February, 

1882, to this effect : — “Having been directed by the 
Board of Trustees to examine Mr. Barton’s sections 
and other details of the scheme for the improvement of 
the Lower Bann, and also to report my own views in 
reference thereto, I now beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing observations : — Mr. Barton kindly attended at 
Lurgan on the 30th nit., and spent the day in explain- 
ing the several features and details of the project ; on 
the 21st instant we have had a second interview, and 



this morning I have received a copy of his calculations 
for that portion of the river between Toome and Portna. 
The question being one of considerable magnitude, 
and the varied character of the river sections rendering 
the necessary calculations voluminous, the short time 
available for this inquiry will only admit of my being 
able to report in general terms. Mr. Barton’s calcula- 
tions are based upon the principle of carrying out such 
works as will adapt the river to discharging 585,000 
cubic feet per minute from Toome to Carnroe, and 
2 B 
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Mr. William 
James O'Neill. 



020,000 cubic feet per minute from Carnroe to Cutts 
under the following flood lines, viz. : — 



Lough Neagh, at Mr. MacMahon’s top flood line. 
Lough Beg, 5 inches under. same. 



Ji Beg, 
rtglenone, 

One mile above 
Portna Weir, 10 
Portna Weir, 2ft. 9 



“ Mr. Barton calculates that the proposed improve- 
ments will have the effect of lowering the flood level at 
Agivey to the extent of twelve inches when 620,000 
cubic feet per minute are passing down that reach of the 
river. The measures proposed for effecting the fore- 
going drainage improvements are : — 1st. The lowering 
of the crests of the four weirs below Toome, to the ex- 
tent of two feet below their existing levels. 2nd. The 
deepening of the river through the shallows at Toome, 
Brecart, Lough Beg, and Portglenone, so as to adapt 
them to passing the estimated flood volume under the 
specified levels, and the deepening through the shallows 
at Louglians Island (with other minor improvements 
between Portna and the Cutts), in order to discharge 

620,000 cubic feet per minute at twelve inches under 
the level to which a similar flood would now rise at 
Agivey. 3rd. To fix about 300 feet length of sluices 
in Toome weir in order to provide means of lowering 
the surface of Lough Neagh when circumstances will 
render it desirable, and also admit of its being done. 
Of this scheme generally, having examined the man- 
ner in which each cross section of a large number have 
been calculated as to results, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the results anticipated by Mr. Barton will be 
fully realized when the works shall have been carried 
out, and when the flood volume passing over Portna 
weir does not exceed 585,000 cubic feet per minute. I 
am, however, of opinion, that this important project 
should receive further consideration ; I find upwards of 
two feet of fall occupied by one mile of rapids in times 
of flood above Portna weir, produced by the lowering of 
the weir, at least eighteen inches of this should be 
utilized for drainage purposes ; it would have a power- 
ful effect in reducing the back water at Toome weir, 
.and would therefore, be a substantial benefit to the 
flooded lands around Lough Neagh and Lough Beg, 
the Largy and Culmore neighbourhoods. The time 
would not adroit of my investigating the question of 
sluicing Toome weir, but Mr. Barton has made a series 
of elaborate calculations which appear to me to be 
favourable. However, the improvements I have sug- 
gested in the river bed above Portna weir involve the 
reconsideration of the discharges at Toome.” Accord- 
ing to that, with the after investigation we went into 
with reference to Portna, does your opinion remain the 
same ? — It does not. 

4193. Please explain, for should there be a dis- 
crepancy it would be desirable to have it now ? — In 
consequence of my having taken so many more cross 
sections than I think were ever taken before over the 
lower parts of the river, I find that the cubes are very 
materially altered. 

4194. Mi \Barry. — You mean the dimensions? — 
The cubic yards to be excavated — that is to say, I 
have recently taken cross sections over portions of 
these shoals beyond what was operated upon by the 
Board of Works, and which at that time were thought 
to be sufficient, and in consequence of the larger 
number of cross sections I have a more accurate 
knowledge of the state of affairs. 

4195. Mr. Barton. — Where do they exist? — I may 
say that they exist over all the shoals. 

4196. Mr. Barry. — I think I understand that you 
do not disagree with Mr. Barton as to the sectional 
area that is required, but you disagree with him as to 
the cost of attaining that sectional area ? — Quite so. 

^4197. And you also disagree to some extent with 
Mr. Barton, I apprehend, as to the desirability of 
lowering the crest of the weir to six feet. You stated 
it would do no good at all ? — I believe not. I believe 
the sluices, without disturbing the navigation, would 



meet all the contingencies. It is just a question of 
what length of sluices should be put into each wen- 
taking the fall into account, which would be a very 
nice calculation. 

4198. Mr. Barton. — When you say you have made 
a very large number of cross sections I presume the 
chief portion of the cost of this excavation, you will 
admit, is between Portna and Toome — that is the 
chief portion of this estimate to make this channel 
sufficient? — No ; there would be considerable excava- 
tion done at Louglians, on the shoals between LoiHians 
and the Cutts. 

4199. Mr. Barton. — Will you let me know how 

many cross sections you have made between Toome 
and Loughbeg ? 

The Chairman. — I think we ax-e mixing up two 
questions. We want to ascertain first of all how it 
arose that the original plan for improving the river 
was not carried out, and how it was that since 1859 
the river has deteriorated in its capacity so much. 
Then this question may come in very prominently, 
if the estimates originally were not sufficient, is 
it desirable to carry out what you now propose, and 
in which Mr. O’Neill agrees with you ? I think we 
should like to have cleared up first of all that question, 
if it can be cleared up. 

4199. Mr. Barton. — The questions I am asking Mr. 
O’Neill are merely put because he is under examina- 
tion, and I do not want to refer afterwards to a matter 
in which lie is concerned without having first given 
him the opportunity of an explanation. I have asked 
for the number of sections between Loughbeg and 
Toome, as he has said he has made a closer examina- 
tion now, which enables him to give a more accurate 
estimate of the quantity. (To the witness;. — Will 
you tell me how many cross sections you have made 
between Loughbeg and Toome ? — Twenty-four. 

4200. Mine are thirty -nine, and therefore I do not 
think that needs much further examination. Then 
there is one more point. There was a report of yours 
to your trustees, dated the 27th February, 1873, 
which was published in the book which the Commis- 
sioners have before them, at page 60, and there you 
say — “The flood passing over Portna weir this 
winter” — (that is the winter of 1873, and not the 
1877 flood) — “measured 716,450 cubic feet per 
minute over a period of six consecutive weeks.” Do 
you know how that can be reconciled with the table 
given at page 10 of Mr. Manning’s report, where in 
1873 the quantity at Toome is given during the month 
of January at 524,000 and in February at 490,000 — 
you state that for six consecutive weeks it was 

716.000 at Portna? — There might be a much greater 
quantity passing over Portna than what there would 
be at Toome. 

4201. How much less at Toome — what is the pro- 
portion of the catchment basin below ? — I could not 
say at present. 

4202. It is about —tli, T believe. You don’t know 
anything about how it is to be reconciled with this ? — 
No, I do not. Of course, I am aware that the ques- 
tion of water passing over Toome Weir is very com- 
plicated. 

4203. But Portna is not complicated ? — It is not. 

Mr. Abernethy. — But still there are a great number of 

tributaries that pass into Lough Neagh, below Toome 
Weir, and that would account, to my mind, for a con- 
siderable increase. 

Mr. Barton. — It might account for a difference of 

30.000 to 40,000 cubic feet a minute. 

Mr. Abernethy. — It must be more than that, taking 
the Claudy river and others — the discharge from 
Lough Neagh over Toome. 

Mr. Barton. — If it goes to Lough Neagh it goes 
over Toome ; it is about a hundred square miles 
between Lough Neagh and Toome, and the whole thing 
being 1,800 odd square miles, it is about A-th. 

Mr. Abernethy. — The Claudy is the chief one. 

Mr. Barton. — Yes ; there are several little streams, 
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but the catchment of them is very easily taken out on 
that map. 

Mr. Barry. —Was the discharge over Portna Weir 
measured more than once ? 

Mr. Barton . — It is regularly registered. 



The Witness . — I have it for every day in the year. Jan - 13 188 ''. 
Mr. Barton . — That is very fortunate, for it is a Ml ._ vvil]i am 
weir that is generally very clear — not drowned. James O’Neill. 

Adjourned for a short time. 



Mr. James Barton examined. 



4204. Mr. Abernethy. — Have you any statement to 
make beyond those embraced in your reports? — Yes, I 
have. 

4205. Would you state what they are now, and we 
will take them in connexion with your reports ? — I 
examined the works executed by the Board of Works 
for the Navigation of the Lower Bann when they were 
nearly completed in the year 1859. That was for 
the purpose of the report which you have had before 
you, and I found the navigation channel not fully com- 
pleted, especially through Lough Beg. .1 did not then 
investigate how far the works for drainage purposes 
were sufficient, and my statement, quoted by Mr. Man- 
ning, as to the creditable way in which the works were 
completed, referred to the locks and weirs and navi- 
gation, and did not convey any opinion as to the effi- 
ciency of the works for drainage. I was merely ex- 
amining the matter for the navigation trustees, to 
see how the works stood which were handed over to 
them. 

4206. That was in 1859 ? — Yes, and had nothing to 
do with drainage at all. 

4207. Did you make a report in 1859 ? — Yes, and 
you have it before you.. Mr. Manning, in his report, 
alludes to it, and speaks of it as if I had given at the 
time an approval. 

4208. I presume you did not then suppose they had 
any legal responsibility as to drainage ? — Quite so. 
I was merely asked to look into the question of a navi- 
gation channel and the locks and weirs. 

4209. Mr. Abernethy. — You refer in that report to 
the report of Mr. MacMahon ?— Yes. 

4210. You had the report of Mr. MacMahon before 
you ? — I had a copy of Mr. MacMahon’s report before 
me, and I examiued how far the woi’ks about to be 
handed over to the navigation trustees at that time had 
been completed. They had just been appointed, and 
they wished to have an examination of how far the 
works had been completed in accordance with Mr. 
MacMahon’s report, and I investigated the question 
just so far as the navigation was concerned. 

4211. I am referring to Mr. MacMahon’s report of 
1845 ? — Ves ; it is given in full in the appendix to 
Mr. Manning’s report, commencing at page 12. T 
again examined the navigation channel for the navi- 
gation trustees in 1881, and reported as to the amount 
of accumulations which had taken place in the river 
channel as far as it was under the charge of the navi- 
gation trustees. That report has been alluded to this 
morning already, and I may explain now with regard 
to the contract drawings which J alluded to there, that 
the Boax-d of Works said we have no 'definite set of 
drawings which show the works as they were com- 
pleted, or as they were orginally designed ; but we will 
put all the drawings we have at your disposal, and let 
you select from them. There was bundle after bundle 
of drawings all connected with the carrying out of 
the works. 

4212. Mr. Barry. — To avoid confusion, we have 
alluded to them before as working drawings. Are there 
are any other drawings ? — No. 

4213. You have spoken of them as contract draw- 
ings? — I should perhaps have kept to the expression 
“working drawings.” They are what we ordinarily 
call “ working drawings.” 

4214. Mr. Abernethy. — In your report of 1859 you 
say : — “ T shall now proceed to detail to you, the works 
executed which are about to be handed over to you, 
noticing step by step how they accord with the report 
of Mi-. MacMahon." That was the report of 1845 ? — 
Yes; Mr. MacMahon’s report of 1845. 



4215. At page 23 of his report he summarizes the Mr. James 
various works he recommends after a very long Barton- 
report in which he quotes the opinions of various 
engineers such as Mr. Francis Giles, Mr. Thomas 
Rhodes, Mr. Gregory, and others — all men of repute 

as engineers. After having quoted all their opinions 
and made a very long report, lie summarizes, at page 
23, as follows : — “ First, I propose removing the pxe- 
sent fishing cribs, and their separating piers, the 
agent’s house and offices, the old kiln, and as much of 
the ruins of the old mill as lie between the wheel case 
and the river.” In 1859, when you reported, had that 
work been carried out? — I believe so. I never saw 
anything of these works. They had been removed I 
presume. 

4216. Then: — “Secondly — To cut down the rock, 
or as much of it as may be required in the site of the 
proposed new cuts or fishing passages, and of the regu- 
lating weirs, to eight feet above datum.” Had that 
work been carried out in 1859 when you repox-ted ? — 

So far as the navigation channel is concerned, yes. My 
investigation was confined to that. The cuttings that 
were made for drainage I did not go into at all. I ex- 
amined whether the weirs were at the pi-oper level, 
and got ci-oss sections of them made to ascertain what 
they were. I can show you what they were if you 
like, but I did not examine anything connected with 
the drainage. 

4217. Then: — “Thirdly — To reconstruct the free 
gap, or Queen’s share, in the same site as the pi-esent 
one now occupies, with four new cribs extending from 
it, towai-ds the western or Derry back of the river, 
and accessible from that side by a proper gangway ; 
also to erect two regulating weirs obliquely posited, 
and extending from these cribs an each side towards 
the shore, that on the east side 150 feet in length, and 
that on the west 350 feet. The level of the coping of 
those weirs to be at or near the level of low summer 
water, so that all or nearly all the water may then pass 
through the cribs, and fi-ee gap.” — That is at Cutts. 

4218. Had that been carried out ? — Yes, that I be- 
lieve Was fully can-ied out. 

4219. Then: — “ Fourth, to excavate a channel for 
the navigation on the east side of the river,” — it 
should be the west side — “ as close into the land as 
practicable, and in it to build a lock for passing the 
trade from one level to the other” ? — That was done. 

4220. Next : — “To remove the island which stands 
upstream of the Cutts, and a portion of the gax-den on 
the west side opposite to it, and excavate the rock in 
the upper weir basin to a sufficient depth to allow the 
water to come forward to the dischax-ging line of the 
weirs without obstruction calculated to impede its 
motion or x-aise a head prejudicial to drainage during 
the pi-esence of the floods”? — 1 did not investigate 
that question. I do not recollect going into that point, 
and it would not naturally come befox-e me. 

4221. Then reference has been made to the sectional 
area of the cliaixnel, in fact in 1859 ; can you point 
out to me, because I cannot find it in this report, any 
definite description of those sectional areas, except 
this passage : — “ It is calculated that when the con- 
templated improvements and new works are completed, 
the greatest amount of water to be discharged during 
floods will rarely exceed 400,000 cubic feet per 
minute, therefore 500 feet of an effective line of dis- 
charging weir” — I see nothing about the channel 
definitely laid down here, except at page 23 in the 
x-ight-handcolumn,andprobably this is whatMr. O Neill 
referred to, viz. : — “It is provided for in this reach 
that the floods may rise at Carnroe lock (the seccnl 
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in the ascent) 4 feet in height, which will then give a 
declivity or slope in the surface of the river of some- 
thing more than 5 inches per statute mile, with this 
fall ” — that is, of 5 inches per mile — “ a sectional area 
of about 2,400 feet at the Lottghans will bo necessary 
to pass the contemplated volume of flood water” — 
Had that been carried out?— I did not investigate 
that ; that was a matter of drainage. 

4222. We have had various references as to the 
condition of the river? — I can show you sections made 
at the Loughans in 1881. 

4223. That is a long time after. The question arises 
as to the condition cf the river as handed over in 
1859, and this question of the sectional area of the 
channel lias been discussed two oi three times ; but 1 
have never yet been able to discover what the exact 
sectional area was that was proposed in this report — 
except this one passage ? — I am not able to say what, 
in 1S59, was the state of any part of the drainage 
channel. 

4224. Then in fact the works suggested or recom- 
mended in the report of 1845 were all carried out; 
but, as regards the drainage channel, you are not 
aware whether they were carried out or not ? — No ; I 
am not at all aware whether they were completed or 
not. At that time, as probably the Commissioners 
are aware, the Navigation Trustees did not believe 
they had anything to do with the river, except the 
navigation channel throughout it and the locks and 
weirs. But since that an opinion was taken jointly 
between them and the Drainage Board in the year 
1877, which states that although it is not a part of 
navigation work, nevertheless that the channel of the 
river from Toome to Coleraine is under their charge, and 
it was in consequence of their having got that opinion, 
and being led to see that there was a responsibility, 
which they were not before aware of, that they asked 
me, in the year 1881, to make for them a series of 
cross sections of the river, and ascertain whether then 
the channel was different, and how far different, and 
what it would cost to make good the difference be- 
tween Mr. MacMahon’s report and the present state of 
the rivei\ 

4225. Still, as regards the state of the river when 
you reported then, and what it was in 1859, except 
that one single passage about an area of 2.400 feet on 
given conditions, you had nothing else to compare the 
sectional area of the channel with ? — No, I had not. 
In fact even so far as that, I did not go into it. My 
investigation being one as to navigation, I did not deal 
with this point. 

4226. There was nothing in the terms of the trans- 
fer of the river which would indicate the duties that 
had to be undertaken? — I will show you the deed 
under which it was transferred. I have a copy of it 
here, and I will read to you the words on which this 
question has been finally decided : — 



“ And whereas the works necessary for the improvement 
of the navigation in connexion with drainage in the dis- 
trict of Lough Neagh, in the counties of Antrim, Armagh, 
Down, Londonderry, and Tyrone, have been completed 
pursuant to the provisions of the Acts in that behalf made 
Now know you that we, the Commissioners 
ot Public \\ orks in Ireland, acting in execution of the said 
Acts, do make this our final award as follows, that is to 
say, that the said navigation which has been so made, is the 
navigation of the Lower Ihinn river, from the Bridge of 
Coleraine m the tidal part of the said river, to llju'di 
Neagh, and extending thence to flic first lock or entranced 
the Lagan, Newry, Ulster, and Coal Island canals, as more 
particularly shown and described by a (blank) colour.” 



I suppose in the copy the) e was some particular colour 
mentioned, but it is left a blank in this printed copy. 

“ On the map or plan signed by us of equal date here- 
with, and to be enrolled in the Poll’s Office of Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Chancery in Ireland; and the works con- 
nected therewith are the works appearing and set forth in 
the said map or p’an, and in the schedule marked B here- 
unto annexed. And wc do further state and specify that 
ilu total amount of the costs, charges, and expenses ” 



Then it deals with the costs. Those plans are in the 
hands of the trustees, I believe? 

Captain Giveen. — Not the original plans. 

Mr. Abernethy.— The plans that were signed with 
this award — the Ordnance sheet showing the weirs and 
so forth. 

Captain Giveen. — Yes, we have them. 

4227. The Chairman.— You still have them ? 

Captain Giveen. — Yes. 

The Witness. — But those plans do not show the 
channel for drainage. They show the locks and 
soforth. 

Captain Giveen. — They show the plan of the channel 
but not the section. 

4228. Mr. Abernctliy. — We have seen that plan?— 
There was another award for drainage made at the same 
time, putting it in the hands of trustees ; but there 
are some other words in this deed which I have not 
read yon, in which the words “ the bed of the river” 
are mentioned. 

4229. In addition to the navigable channel ?— Yes ■ 
when this question arose in, I think, about 1877 or 
1S78, after some correspondence between .the two 
Boards, it was finally agreed to leave the matter to 
Mr. Andrews— since Judge Andrews — to give an 
opinion upon it, and he stated that in his opinion the 
navigation trustees of the Lower Bann were bound to 
maintain all the drainage channels which happened to 
be in the Lower Bann, except the particular spots that 
are excepted here, namely, the weir basins. This deed 
refers to the works “as per schedule B,” and at the 
end of the document there is the schedule B, “ referred 
to in the foregoing award, showing the works executed 
in the said district the maintenance whereof, as works 
of navigation, is to be vested in and to be undertaken 
by the Lower Bann Navigation and the Upper Bann 
Navigation Trustees respectively, appointed under and 
by virtue of the Act of 19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 62.” 
Then it says : — 

“ Lower Bann Navigation — The eniiie channel of the 
Lower Bann river as improved from the Bridge of Coler- 
aine to Lough Neagh, except the portions adjoining the 
regulating weirs of Toome, Bortna Movanagher and Carn- 
roe, forming the respective weir basins, and extending above 
and below said weirs to the points of junction with the 
navigable canals or side cuts.” 

That is the first sentence. Then it goes on to describe 
the locks and the regulating weirs, and lock keepers’ 
houses, and so forth, which I need not describe to you, 
because there is no dispute about them ; but that 
point was only decided in 1877, and immediately, I 
understand, or within a short time afterwards, the 
trustees went into the question. 

4230. Then I distinctly understand that all the 
works recommended in the report of 1845 had been 
canied out, but as regards the then condition of the 
channels in 1859 you had no means of judging w hat 
they really were ?— None. Then I will go on °to the 
next examination of it. .1 again examined the navi- 
gation channel for the navigation trustees in 1881, 
and reported as to the amount of accumulations which 
had taken place in the river channel as far as they 
were under the charge of the navigation trustees. 
The four principal weir basins of Toome, Portnaj 
Movanagher, and Carnvoe, are expressly excluded 
from the navigation trustees charge, and in one of 
those, namely Toome, the chief deposit has taken 
place, and if that weir basin had been kept clear, little 
or no deposit would have taken place between that 
and Lough Beg, the chief obstruction to the channel 
from Lough Neagh being sand carried from Lough 
Neagh over the weir at Toome and thence down the 
river and deposited when the current became suffi- 
ciently slackened to be unable to carry it farther, and 
notably at the entrance to Lough Beg. In the future 
the basin above Toome weir should be kept dredged to 
a low level. I am still of opinion, as stated in my 
report of 1S81, that the total quantity of water to be 
provided for in floods is much in excess of Mr. 
MacMahon’s estimate of 400,000 cubic feet per 
minute. I differ decidedly from Mr. Manning’s 
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opinion that if the channels were made as originally 
intended, to carry 400,000 cubic feet per minute 
when the Lake was at the flood level proposed by 
3Ir. MacMahon, the lands would now be free from 
floods except such as in 1877. On the contrary, I 
have satisfied myself, and think I can show the Com- 
missioners, that the quantity of water coming into 
Lough. Neagh requires much larger channels, and that 
if not provided the result must be disappointment ; 
and Mr. Manning by his report Seems to suspect this, 
for by reference to his estimate, page 9, he estimates 
the amount to restoie the works to what they were 
originally at £25,400, and then goes on to estimate a 
further expenditure of £18,600 and £12,000 to make 
them more satisfactory. 

423 1. That is beyond the works of 1859 ? — Beyond 
the works which Mr. MacMahon recommended. This 
.£25,400 is his estimate to restore the thing to the 
position it was in in 1859. His second head is — 
“ The discharge of the weirs at Toome, Portua, and 
the ‘ Cutts ’ should be rendered more effective by the 
construction of powerful sluices in each of them.” He 
estimates that at £18,600, and then he takes a further 
sum of £ 12, 600 for the third head — “Additional ex- 
cavations should be made at Loughin Island, and the 
lower parts of the Macosquin, Ahadowey and Agivey 
tributaries should be improved and embanked ” — that 
is to say banks beyond Mr. MacMahon’s. Therefore, 
there is £30,000, omitting this last item of £39,000, 
which last item is to deal with such floods as occurred 
in 1877 ; but all before that is his estimate of works 
for ordinary floods. Therefore, although his report 
goes to this — that if the thing was restored to the 
condition it was in in 1859 it would be right, or fairly 
right, yet he certainly seems to agree with me that 
something more must be done or he would not recom- 
mend an additional sum of £30,000 to deal with the 
ordinary floods, 

4232. But part of the works which he recommended 
was to restore the channel — that is really the main 
question — to. the condition it was in in 1859 1 — 
Quite so. 

4233. But except that single passage, referring to 
2,400 square feet, with a fall of five inches per mile, 
there is nothing to indicate what the channel was in 
1859 1 — There is nothing. There is a little something, 
however, I shall show you by and by, from the tracings 
I got from the Board of Woi'ks ; but I maintain it is 
only a sort of elementary proof. There is this im- 
portant fact, that he must more or less agree with me 
in the fact that the works projected in 1859, even if 
fully carried out, and which would have fully dis- 
charged 400,000 cubic feet of flood at a given level, 
would have been insufficient. 

4234. The Chairman. — Mr. Manning estimates the 
cost of putting the river in the condition it was in in 
1859 at £25,400 ?— Yes. 

4235. But I think -I have seen in your estimate 
that you think £3,000 is sufficient for the navigation 
trustees to expend in putting it in that condition 1 — 
Not in putting it in the condition that was estimated 
by Sir. MacMahon, but putting it in the condition in 
which they received it in 1859. 

4236. That is just the point which I want to get at, 
we have not got at it yet ? — As to that I will explain 
to you ; I did all I could to get at the facts with re- 
gard to that. I went to the Board of Works and 
asked for these drawings, to show what the works 
were in 1859, and they showed me all these drawings, 
they said you can see them. I found sections at 
Loughan Island, sections at Toome, sections at 
Portglenone and Portna, and a variety of places. I took 
these sections and ascertained, as far as I could, from 
an examination of them in detail — and I spent a long 
time investigating them as far as I could — the ones 
which purported to be the working drawings upon 
which the works were carried . out ; I then took those 
working drawings and compared them with the river 
outfall, and with the sections which I had made of 
the same places as the old cross sections were taken at. 



4237. Upon what principle did yon select from the 
mass of drawings you say were put into your hands, 
the particular drawings you supposed were the work- 
ing drawings upon which Mr. Otbley constructed 
these works ? — I took the most perfect drawings 
— the drawings which showed the details most 
accurately. 

4238. Were there any dates upon these drawings? 
— Some of them, I think, had dates upon them ; they 
all purported to be drawings connected with the 
works which were to be carried out upon the Lower 
Bann. 

4239. Are these drawings in existence ? — I have 
these drawings, these are the tracings I took in the 
year 1881 from the Board of Works’ drawings (pro- 
ducing same.) 

4240. Mr. Abernethy — What were the dates on the 
drawings at the Board of Works ? — Some of them 
may have dates on them — at Movanaglier there is a 
plan of the river on a large scale, the lock is shown in 
red — that is a plan to show the lock, and these are 
cross section lines ; then here is another further plan 
of the same kind. 

4241. The Chairman. — Are these dated ? — There 
are multitudes of these that have no dates to them ; 
they are traced as the original. Here is a note “ pencil 
lines show cross sections from January, 1854.” 

4242. When was that put on?— That was some 
note found on the original, and it was copied on this. 

4243. In January, 1854, the works were going on ? 
— Yes. Then “ nothing done January, 1854,” that is 
the note on the cross section- — I assume these are the 
working drawings that were in use, and I selected one 
for every place. 

4244. You took copies? — These are my copies. 

4245. I observe all these marks are in pencil, and 
the l-est in ink ? — Those marks were, no doubt, written 
in pencil in the original, and, therefore, I find them 
copied in pencil, but this red portion of all these cross 
sections here is undoubtedly the work intended to 
have been done originally. That would be the surface 
line of the channel, before they began to work on it, 
and that red line would be evidently the intended 
channel that was to be cut. I assume that in every 
case. Then, here is another note — “Dam partially 
removed.” 

4246. This is when the works were going on in 
1851? — Yes, and there are portions of those dams 
there still. 

4247. I want to call attention to one paragraph 
you read in that award to this effect, “ the works 
being now complete ” ? — That is in the Board of Works 
award. 

4248. Would they make that remark without 
satisfying themselves, or through their officers, that 
they were complete? — That I could not give an 
opinion upon. I am satisfied that there are things 
that were not complete. 

4249. The Chairman. — A question arises also upon 
this, with reference to the Navigation Trustees, the 
award stating distinctly that the works were com- 
pleted, why did not the Trustees satisfy themselves 
that that was a correct statement before they took 
over the navigation? 

Colonel Leslie. — They left it to the Board of Works, 
and had confidence in the officers of the Board of 
Works. 

The Witness. — -So far as the question of the channel 
is concerned I think they did all they could, they 
employed me to make that report at that time, to see 
whether the navigation works were completed, they 
thought they had nothing to do with anything but 
navigation. 

4250. The Chairman. — Did you see they were 
complete? — They were nearly complex as far as the 
navigation is concerned, this channel was not for navi- 
gation, but for the purpose of drainage. 

4251. You read the words about the drainage? — 
The Drainage Trustees are for the Upper Banu. 

4252. They were responsible for keeping the river 
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Jan. is, 1S87. to the Drainage Trustees ? — It now turns out that the 
3 Ir James Navigation Trustees were bound to keep the Lower 
Barton Bann, but from 1859 to 1877 they were not aware 

they were so bound — it was only an opinion given in 
1877. 

4253. Those words seem to me very clear, and any 
common sense man reading those words you read out 
must have come to the conclusion that they were 
bound ? — When he comes to look at the river and 
finds a navigation channel cut through the bed of the 
river would he think so. 

4254. They were bound to keep tip the river and 
its works ? — It does not say for drainage. 

4255. Mr. Abernelhy. — But still the navigable 
channel is in the bed of the river ? — The navigable 
channel was right as I ascertained in 1859. 

4256. It is in the bed of the river ? — The excavation 
goes further than the navigable channel. 

4257. Mr. Barry. — What do you call the navigable 
channel, could you give us the dimensions of it ?— • I 
think it is about sixty feet and in some places eighty 
feet wide, and cut down to a lower level for the pur- 
pose of allowing eight feet depth of water. 

4285. Is it sixty feet bottom width and a depth of 
eight feet ? — I think that was so. . I dare say we shall 
see it marked on some of those sections — those are 
what I prepared in 1881. 

Captain Giveen.— I think it is sixty and thirty — 
sixty at the surface of the channel and thirty at the 
bottom. 

The Witness . — These drawings represent by a black 
line the bed of the river as in 1881 (producing some 
drawings). Wherever there is a red line shown it is 
from the the Board of Works section as designed be- 
fore they began, and therefore it would seem that in 
some cases there was a Board of Works section before 
they began. This green part is a channel which I, in 
my report, considered to be necessary in order to make 
this channel effective. 

4259. Mr. Barry. — Effective for what 1 — To deliver 
the river from floods : to discharge 585,000 cubic feet. 
Then here are a number of red ones. Here is the chan- 
nel, and that depth is what was shown on the Board of 
Works drawings as eighty feet wide there. That is 
for a navigation channel. This channel here, so far 
as they go below the present surface, I estimated as 
what ought to have been taken out by the Naviga- 
tion Trustees, and to be their responsibility. But 
here is a case, and this illustrates one of the points I 
mentioned. Where I say Mr. MacMahon’s works 
evidently were not carried out, there is a cross section 
in which there is a wall, at that side, and at that 
side at present in the river. The cross section in the 
Board of Works plan, which I copied, showed this 
surface line, and shows this to be cut to that, and 
to that level, right across, and up there [pointing 
beyond the walls]. 

4260. And behind the wall ? — Yes. 

4261. The Ch tirman. — Shall we find that in those 
tracings! — Yes ; but I have copied it in there. Then 
Portglenone bridge is next to it. When I came to 
examine that place I found these hard boulder stones 
and clay, evidently not a deposit of silt by the river 
— large stones and heavy clay — which was a solid 
mass when I tried it with a small pointed iron bar, 
and I found the wall built here forming the margin of 
the river for a continuous length. It is quite evident 
that that was not originally cut out to that, and that 
it had not silted up to that wall. I therefore come to the 
conclusion that that work was not done. That is the 
only way in which I can come to the conclusion that 
certain things were not done. It was only when I 
found hard stone in the bottom, or the wall built at the 
side where the original channel was supposed to go 
further, that in those cases I concluded the work 
never was done, and never could have been done in 
1859, and therefore certainly ought net to be done 
now by the Navigation Trustees in the maintenance 
of the works handed over to them in 1859. 



4262. Who advised the Trustees in 1859, when 
the negotiation took place 1 — I do not think they had 
any advice, except that first report of mine. 

4263. Mr. Abernethy. — That shows that certain 
works, at any rate, you think were not executed !— 
Were not done in 1859. 

4264. But you have no means of comparing the state 
of the navigable channel, and you have already stated 
that except that single passage, referring to a sec- 
tional area of 2,400 feet, there was nothing to show 
the actual state of the bed of the river in 1S59 for 
you to compare it with 1 — No ; I had no sections 
whatsoever. 

4265. Now will you go back to Mr. Manning’s 
report of 1881 1 — I was stating that Mr. Manning’s 
report seems to imply that something more was neces- 
sary than the restoration of the works to the state 
in which they were, even if completed in accordance 
with Mr. MacMahon’s report. 

4266. Mr. Manning at page 9 refers to certain 
works and their costs 1 — Yes. 

4267. Do you recommend the same works to he 
carried out 1—1 have not seen his sections. I was 
very much astonished when I read those results 
from Mr. Mauning’s report, because having made a 
larger number of sections, as it appears now, than he 
has made for the ascertainment exactly of the shite 
of the river, and having calculated from these sec- 
tions the work to be done, I consider X have all 
the data, and perhaps more than he had, for coming 
to a conclusion, and I do not suppose that Mr. 
Manning and I would differ materially in the prices 
of the work to be done. 

4268. I should like to take you seriatim over 
those works, and will you tell me in what way you 
differ from Mr. Manning. Take the first that lie 
recommended : — First, the channel of the Lower Banu 
should be restored to the capacity designed by Mr. 
MacMahon” — that is in 1859 1—1 am not able to 
say how much that would be absolutely because I do not 
know what state it was in. I have given an opinion 
that between £2,500 and £3,000 will restore the 
channels to the same state in which the} r were in 
in 1859, as far as I am able to ascertain what those 
channels were from the Board of Works drawings. 

4269. Then take the second — “The discharge of 
the weirs at Toome, Portua, and the Cutts should be 
rendered more effective by the construction of power- 
ful sluices in each of them ’’ 1 — I don’t think i t neces- 
sary to put any sluices either in Portna, Carnroe, or 
Movanagher. I think that in these three weirs it 
would be quite sufficient to take two feel off the crest 
of the weirs. 

4270. The first weir that you refer to is Portna 1— 
Yes. 

4271. You propose to lower that weir two feet?— 
Yes. 

4272. What is the comparative difference between 
the crest of the weirs as they are now and the summer 
level of Lough Neagh 1 — Portna weir is 41 feet above 
datum, and the summer level of Lough Neagh is 46, 
therefore it is five feet below Lough Neagh. 

4273. What would be the effect of lowering the 
crest of the weir as you propose at Portna on the 
summer level of Lough Neagh? — Do you mean if it 
was done simply by itself ? 

4274. I mean simply by lowering the crest of the 
weir and nothing more done ? — It would have little or 
no effect. 

4275. It would not lower the summer level of 
Lough Neagh ? — I do not think so. It is tho Toome 
weir that maintains the summer level. 

4276. You would also deal with Toome weir? — 
What I propose at Toome weir is not to lower it at 
all but to put 300 feet of sluices in the weir at 
Toome. 

4277. Then you would lower the Portna wen- two 
feet ? — Yes. 
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4278. You are not proposing to put any sluices in 

^ at ? o ; I do not see any occasion for sluices there, 

because I consider that six feet is sufficient for the 
navigation if you are to have any navigation at all. 
If you lower the weir at Portnatwo feet it enables you 
to carry up a channel through Portna itself all through 
the rock cutting there, and from there right up, to 
lower these shoals so as to produce a channel up to 
Toome which will discharge a great deal more 
water. 

4279. Then this lowering of the crest of the weirs 
involves the deepening of the channel for that length 1 

4280. What is the depth of the bottom of the 
channel there ? — It is 8 feet, and I took advantage of 
that, as 6 feet would be' sufficient. 

4281. Is that included in your estimate? — Yes; 
but the rock cutting at Portna is not in the £25,000 
estimate. That was the matter that was under discus- 
sion between Mr. O’Neill and me. I read yon a report 
where we conferred together and came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be advisable to add to the £25,000 
estimate the cutting of 20,000 cubic yards of rock above 
Portna weir, and that that would make it more cer- 
tain and safe as to the floods, and that added £10,000 
to the estimate. 

4282. That made it £35,000 ? — It did. 

4283. Then you propose also to lower another weir 
lower down? — I propose also to lower Carnroe weir 
:and Movanaglierweir. 

4284. Did the lowering of these weirs also involve 
the deepening of the bed of the river? — No, not 
materially, because they are not in a position in which 
there are bad shoals close to them. 

4285. Is the capacity of the river, even lowering 
the weirs as you propose, sufficient to carry off the 
floods ? — As well as I can recollect Carnroe is. 

428(5. Take them all together? — I think Carnroe 
.and Movanagher, but I will refer to the section. I do 
not think I recommended any cutting at either of 
those. There is deep water just above for a consider- 
able length ; you may see it there. There is the weir 
and there is deep water just above it for a mile and a 
half. 

4287. And then shallow water ? — Then comes shoal 
water with a rapid fall, and then the lowei-ing of this 
would give the advantage of those deep waters. 

4288. You propose to lower the crests of the weirs 
two feet. I suppose that is the average ? — Yes. 

4289. And you think that, without deepening, the 
•chauuel we are now speaking of would be sufficient 
to provide for floods there? — Yes, at Carnroe, or at 
Movanagher, but not at either the Cutts or at Portna. 
There you would have very heavy cuttings, which are 
to be done. 

4290. They are necessary ? — Yes ; here is the Cutts 
weir and here is the Loughans Island, that comes 
about a mile and a half above it, and there I propose 
a tolerably heavy cutting, and also at Colebreen. 

4291. Is that included in the £25,000? — Yes; I 
estimated to expend between £3,000 and £4,000 
on those cuttings down there. 

4292. The cutting referred to formerly was not in- 
eluded ? — That is the Portna rock. 

4293. From Lough Beg down to Portna ? — Yes, I 
included cuttings at Portglenone. 

4294. You mentioned £1 0,000 as being required in 
addition ? — That was extra ; that was after the con- 
fei-ence with Mr. O’Neill, and I thought it better to 
make it certain and get all the advantage we could 
out of the two feet taken off the weir at Portna. 

4295 . Then you think that without providing sluices 
In the weirs for the discharge of floods the simple 
lowering of the crest of the weirs two feet would 
suffice? — In those cases; not in the two principal 
ones at Cutts and Toome, but in Carnroe, Portna, 
and Movanagher. There is veiy little flooded land in 
the neighbourhood of those places. Then thequestion to 
be dealt with in reference to the delivery of the flooded 
lands is to determine how far the Lough Neagh will 



act as a compensation reservoir, and so limit the size Jan. 13 , is87. 
of channels which must be provided in floods. The ^ 
determination of this question is dependent largely Bajtoii.™ 03 
upon the length of time during which the waters of 
the catchment basin of Lough Neagh continue to pour 
into that reservoir a greater quantity than the outlet 
channel can discharge. The waters coming into Lough 
Neagh sometimes in floods have raised the lake four 
to six inches in one day, according to the registry. 

Three inches of rise of lake-water would of itself be 
750,000 cubic feet per minute — the mere rise, inde- 
pendent of the discharge.. The total water is this 
quantity, plus the discharge — and as the river at 
Toome was at the same time discharging, according to 
its level, from 300,000 to 400,000 cubic feet per 
minute, the total water coming in has often exceeded 
1,000,000 cubic feet per minute. The exit channel to 
lake 400,000, provided, or rather intended to be pro- 
vided by Mr. MacMahon, would allow the lake to rise 
almost every year over the intended flood level. It 
may be that the channels were sufficient at first. I 
have not the earlier registries to examine, but from 
the time I have them, from 1867, every year but one 
up to 1881 the floods have been over the intended 
flood level of 48 feet ; that is to say, in 1867 the 
floods rose 1 foot 9 inches above Mr. MacMahon’s 
flood level ; in 1868, 6 inches ; in 1869, 1 foot 1 inch; 
in 1870, 1 foot; in 1871, 11 inches; in 1872, 2 feet 
6 inches; in 1873, 2 feet 6 inches ; in 1874, 1 foot; 
in 1875, 1 foot 1 inch; in 1876, 2 feet 3 inches; in 
1877,4 feet; in 1878, 1 foot3 inches; in 1879, 4 inches ; 
and then, in 1880, it was 6 inches under the flood 
level ; that is the one year in which it did not rise 
over the flood level. Then, in 1881, it was 4 inches 
over the flood level. After that I do not know what 
it has been, for my reports were only up to that 
date. 

4296. I gather from you that the lowering the 
crest of the weirs which you have just referred to, 
without deepening the bed of the river, would be 
sufficient to pass 585,000 cubic feet per minute? — 

Yes, at Carnroe I have calculated out exactly what flood 
line that would come to— -that is, the line of the surface 
of the water in the flood of 585,000 cubic feet per 
minute, or rather more than that. It would be 585, U00 
at Toome and 625,000 at Cutts, and I have calcu- 
lated what a flood would do from section to section. 

4297. Have you got those sections ? — Yes, they are 
all marked on that bundle of sections which I have 
shown you. They go right through from one end 
of the river to the other — from Toome to Coleraine. 

The upper line is the flood line, and there is a longi- 
tudinal section showing how that runs. 

4298. Could you furnish the Commission with a 
longitudinal section showing the fall of the river in 
that section of the river with transverse sections at 
various points to show what the sectional area will be 
with reference to the flood level? — Yes, I will. The 
cause of this flood level of Mr. MacMahon’s being ex- 
ceeded every year is probably improved drainage ; but 
the fact is so ; and the quantity of water which passed 
off I calculate as much larger than shown in Mr. 

Manning’s tables at page 10 of his report, which may 
give the average, but as I will show you do not give a 
correct statement of the amount to be provided for, and 
must be largely increased to do so ; nor can a higher 
flood level than Mr. MacMahon’s be assumed if the lands 
about Portadown are to be relieved, as even that level 
lips a good deal of low land about Portadown. I agree 
with Mr. Manning that it is not advisable to provide 
channels to meet the flood of 1877, but in ten of those 
fifteen years mentioned — 1867 to 1881 — the flood was 
one foot over the flood level ; in four of them it was 
over two feet; and in 1877 it was four feet. It may 
be said, and has been said, that this arises from accu- 
mulations in the river. I have measured those accu- 
mulations, as I have already stated, but I have also 
measured and tabulated the quantity of water that 
was passing, and the quantity of water that was pass- 
in" was so large and so immensely beyond that which 
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was calculated upon lty Mr. MacMahon’s report, that I 
think it important the Commissioners should be aware 
of this, so that in dealing with the question it may not 
be dealt with u pon a false issue, that is to say, upon the 
idea that 400,000 cubic feet per minute will really de- 
liver the country from floods. 

4299. Then you state that if the channels are car- 
ried out in the way you have suggested them — namely, 
deepening above Lough Beg and thence to Portna, and 
leaving the bed of the channel below mostly in its 
present state, but lowering the crests of the weirs 
two feet, would provide for a discharge of 585,000 to 

620.000 cubic feet per minute and prevent those floods 
you have been referring to ? — Yes, except that of 
1877. 

4300. That was a 1,000,000 in round numbers ? — 
Some days there was a 1,000,000 cubic feet came into 
Lough Neagh — not went down the river but came into 
Lough Neagh. The way I have got at that has re- 
quired a very intricate calculation, or has involved an 
intricate question of arithmetic with regal'd to the re- 
gisters. We have a careful registry for all that 
fifteen years, of which I have copies here, of the heads 
of the water both at Toome and at Portna. At Toome 
there is no possibility of giving an accurate statement 
of the quantity of water passing the weir from the re- 
gistry, because the weir is drowned sometimes entirely, 
sometimes half drowned, and according to particular 
iocal circumstances it is not always the same discharge 
for the same height of water. But Portna affords us 
an absolute means of measuring the quantity of water 
passing down the river. Portna weir is hardly ever 
drowned at all. In all these ordinaiy floods the water 
falls clear, and thei'efore the height of water registered 
day by day, and the length of the weir, gives us, as you 
are aware, the exact quantity that is passing over it. 
I have taken off one-eighteenth from each of those dis- 
charges to get the quantity that was passing at Toome. 
I have done so, because taking the maps that you have 
before yon in connection with Mr. MacMahon’s report, 
you will see the area can be laid off there with fair accu- 
racy, and that about 100 square miles is the catchment 
basin between Toome and Portna, and therefore there 
being 1,800 odd miles in the whole catchment basin, 
it would be about one-eighteenth of the whole. Then, 
taking one-eighteenth off the quantity passing at Portna, 
I have approximately the quantity discharged at Toome 
every day. I have then ascertained what the height 
of Lough Neagh was each day, and when there was a 
rise of half an inch between one day and the next, that 
gave me a quantity additional, equal to for one inch, 

250.000 cubic feet per minute. I have added that 

250,000 to the discharge when there was a rise of an 
inch, and thereby ascertained the total quantity of 
water to be dealt with that day. I have tabulated 
that out for three of the principal floods, and worked 
it out fi'om day to day during the whole continuance, 
of the flood, and I have ascertained on each day how 
much water required to be discharged. I will take ono 
of them and give you ah estimate of the figures to give 
you an idea of it. In the first -column of these tables! 
I have the height of the gauge ; in the next the water 
passing over the weir ; the next the accumulation by 
the rise of the Lough or the decrease by the fall of the 
Lough ; and then adding or deducting, as the case may 
be, I get the total amount of water to be provided for 
each day. Then I deal with that by a table showing 
how the new channel I propose would have acted each 
day. I calculate what the discharge would be at 
every inch of height, and I set down the discharge 
at the particular height as the whole water 
discharged down the river. Having ascertained 
that, I see what the accumulation would be, that is to 
say how far that was short of the total quantity of 
water. That gives me the number in decimals of an 
inch or more than an inch which the Lough would 
have risen that day in consequence of the channel 
being unable to discharge it if it exceeded 585,000, and 
by that means I get at how much the Lough would have 
risen or fallen each day under those circumstances, and 



I have registered here what the height of the Lon«h 
would be under those circumstances each day of the 
flood, and in that way I ascertain whether or not 
I would exceed the top flood which is safe to go u-> if , 
it ; and I believe that nothing short of that, or som- 
such calculation as that, would be sufficient. 

4301. Perhaps you will make a copy of one or two 
of the measurements you have in that book, and I 
would suggest that the cross section should extend 
over the land on the margin of the river to each side 
for some little distance ? — As far as I have got them 
You do not mean we should go down and extend the 
levels ? 

4302. I want to know the nature of the land on 
each side of the river ? — You will get that, to a cer- 
tain degree, by the sheets which show' whether it is 
flooded land or not. 

4303. I should like to refer you a little further to 
Mr. Manning’s report with regard to the sluices ; you 
do not recommend the sluices in the Weirs? — I do 
certainly, at Toome. 

4304. But not in the others 1 — At the Cutts. I 
think it will be necessaiy there ; that is to say it will 
be there a question very much, of whether the fishery 
can be dealt witli with less cost by lowerin' the 
whole affair and leaving it as it is at two feet 
lower, or by sluicing. 

4305. "We are speaking entirely of the question of 
floods. I ask you whether you would 'recommend 
sluices iu the Cutts ? — I think either one or the other. 
I do not think it matters which you do if you get the 
same amount or area there. 

4306. Then the third is : — “ Additional excavations 
should be made at Louglian Island, and the lower 
parts of the Macosquin, Ahadowey, and Agiver 
tributaries should be improved and embanked”?—! 
have included in my estimate a .certain amount for 
those. 

4307. Is that in the £25,000 ?— Yes. 

4308. What amount have you included for those! 
— “To excavations at Louglian Island, and above unci 
below it, 58,758.cubic yards at Is. 4c7.=£3,917,” 

4309. You have included that to the full extent 
recommended by Mr. Manning?— No ; he puts it 
down at a very much large amount — £12,000 I 
think. In Mr. Manning’s table, at pages 10 and 11, 
he gives a statement of the months during which the 
flood exceeded. 400,000 cubic feet, and it seems to mo 
as if there were a considerable number of these 
omitted from that table. He gives certain months 
when there was a discharge of over 400,000 cubic foet 
per minute,, and rather relies upon those as being 
comparatively few ; but f find that in almost every 
year there are several months he has not mentioned 
at all. Between 1867 and 1881 I find it occurring 
in the following months : — January, February aud 
March, 1S67 ; February, March and December, 1808; 
January, February, March and December, 18G9; 
January, February, October and November, 1870 ; 
January, February- and March, 1871 ; January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1872 ; January and February, 1873 ; December, 
1874; January, February, November and December, 
1875 ; March, April and December, 1876; January, 
February, March, April, November and December, 
1877 ; January and February, 1878 ; January, 1879 
February and March, 1881. 

4310. You have not got it later than 1881 ? — No. 

4311. During all those months it exceeded 400,000 
cubic feet ? — Yes. 

4312. Then Mr. Manning has got: — “Fourthly — 
In order to moderate the effects of such a flood as that 
of 1877, and of other exceptional floods of less volume 
in a greater degree, additional excavation in rock 
should be made above Portna weir, so as to render the 
increased power of discharge by the sluices more 
effective.” You recommend that work, too 1 — I cer- 
tainly do not; I do not advise that at all. Mr, 
Manning recommends there an expenditure of £39,000 
after he has, as he states, efficiently provided for the 
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discharge of all floods, except such a one as that which 
occurred in 1877. That flood of 1877 was of a very 
exceptional character, such as occurs only once in 
twenty years. 

4313. He does not propose to do a vay with the 
flood of 1877, but to moderate the effect of it 7 — He 
proposes to moderate the effect of a flood occurring 
once in twenty years, and to expend £39,000 to do 
it. I do not propose to do that at all. I say it is 
wiser to go in for what will give thorough good relief 
in ordinary years, and let a flood like that of 1877 do 
the damage. 

4314. Then you do not think that this fourth work 
is necessary ?— No ; I do not think it is advisable. If 
money was no object it would be another matter, but 
that is not the case. It is not advisable as a com- 
mercial transaction. There is a flood that occurs once 
in twenty years, and I think it is not at all advisable 
to spend £39,000 to avoid it. 

4315. The Chairman. — Is £39,000 the difference 
for that! — Yes; and it is not even to avoid it, but 
merely partially to avoid it. It is only to moderate 
its effects. 

4316. Mi - . Ahernethy. — In addition to these works 
recommended by Mr. Manning, what other works do 
you suggest? — The only thing in addition since 1881, 
that has occurred to me, has been this, that I think 
there ought to be a deep approach made in the Lough 
Nea"h to the weir — above the weir. The great diffi- 
culty of the sand coming down from Lough Neagh 
into" the river at Toome will be aggravated materially 
when sluices are put into that weir, for, at present, 
the sand piles up behind the weir until it is near the 
level of the top of it. When you put in sluices, say 
2 feet 6 inches deep, you must keep the channel at 
least 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches deep behind the weir to 
enable the sluices to act effectively, and to keep the 
stuff from coming down in the river to deposit and 
form shoals. Therefore, I propose to expend an 
additional £3,000 in making an approach to that 
weir by excavation In Lough Neagh. 

4317. At present, with this solid weir at Toome, 
the under current is checked, and the sand piles up 
and forms behind the weir? — Yes. 

43 IS. If sluices were provided by which the under 
current would have more effect, would that not lessen 
the tendency to deposit sand behind the weir? — It 
would carry the sand right forward into the river, and 
that wi'l then be deposited. 

4319. It would not be a question of piling up be- 
hind the weir 1— I would cut it away from behind, so 
as not to allow it to go down the river. That sand 
can be dealt with much more economically befox - e it 
comes acioss the weir than afterwards. Once it gets 
into the river it forms into shoals, especially when 
going into Lough Beg where the current slackens, and 
does not carry it forward. - It is deposited and shoals 
tip the river. Then you have to dredge it, and there 
is no place to deposit that except by wheeling it up on 
the banks, which is comparatively very expensive; 
whereas, if we dredge it in Lough Neagh, you can de- 
posit it in the deep water in Lough Neagh with hopper 
barges. You can dredge it in the lough above the 
weir, so as to lower the weir basin below the sluices 
as' well, and to prevent the sand being canied 
forward. 

4320. Then I think we have exhausted all the 
works you recommend, and those embraced in Mr. 
Manning’s report ? — I think so. 

4321. Mr. Barry. — When you examined the river 
in 1859, you stated that you had considered Mr. 
MacMahon’s report and plans ? — Well, the plans were 
only what were attached to the report. 

4322. I am reading from your report — “And 
ascertained where any deviation had been made from 
it in the execution of the works ” ? — That was merely 
what was attached to the report. 

4323. Then you stated somewhere else that you had 
taken soundings, measurements, and levels? — Yes. 



Here is a sheet of sections made at the time. (Producing Jan. is. 188 t. 
same.) James 

4324. Are those Mr. MacMahon’s? — No, those Barton, 
were made by me in 1S59. 

4325. Mr. Pim . — That was the existing state of 
affairs then ? — That was the existing state of affairs, 
and you see by the red where there is any work to 
do for the navigation channels. 

4326. To produce what? — To produce what was 
stated in the report of Mr. MacMahon. 

4327. Mr. Barry. — I think one may take it, 
generally, that the only place where you draw attention 
to the width being insufficient is in Lough Beg? — 
Particularly. 

4328. And that the navigation depth of eight feet 
was given throughout ? — It was. 

4329. Are you still Consulting Engineer to the 
Navigation Trustees ? — No. I never had any official 
connection with them ; but I merely, at that one time, 
made that report, and then was called in merely as an 
engineer to report again on this late occasion. I have 
no connection with them. 

4330. Then the Commissioners must not take it 
from you, as an expression of the opinion of the 
Navigation Ti-ustees, that the depth should be reduced 
to six feet? — I recommended them not to object to 
it, that is all. 

4331. You are not expressing that opinion officially, 
but only as an individual ? — Yes. But there are some 
gentlemen here representing the navigation who can 
state their views. I have my own opinion very 
strongly about the navigation. 

4332. Mr. Manning states that there was little or 
no complaint of the drainage for something like eleven 
years, I think? — I think lie docs. I have no means 
of giving any information between 1859 and 1S70. 

I did not examine the river during that time at all. 

4333. Do you consider that in 1859 the river could 
have passed 400,000 cubic feet a minute ? — I hardly 
could give you a sound opinion on that, not having 
measured the cross sections, or dealt with and calcu- 
lated them ; but from what I know now, I should say, 
it is hardly likely that it did. 

4334. Then must we take you as qualifying that 
statement in your report of 1859, as to your examin- 
ing the designs of Mr. MacMahon, and infer that you 
did not thoroughly examine them, because you say 
now that you think the depth and width were 
insufficient ?— But my report was nothing to do with 
drainage. 

4335. But I think you state you have examined' 
the report and plans? — That is of the navigation 
works —of the weirs, locks, and navigation channel. 

4336. What is the difference between the navigation 
channel and the drainage channel ? — The navigation 
channel merely referred to the question whether there 
was a channel eight feet deep carried through all parts 
of the rivei - , to enable boats drawing that water to 
pass and repass. 

4337. Did not it mean eight feet — where Mr. 

MacMahon showed eight feet ?- -Quite so, and I did 
examine that. 

4338. And there was eight feet?— There was eight 
feet, and I made these cross -sections to show it, and 



ascertained whether there was. 

4339. And was there the width shown by Mr. 
MacMahon? — The width shown for the Navigation 
Channel. 

4340. There was only one channel shown, was 
there, except in places ? — In places where it was 
required for drainage in all the heavy portions of the 
work between Portna and Toome there was a large 
width shown and deep cutting — 150 feet to 180 feet 
— according to the size of the channel. All I had to 
do was to see if there was sufficient for navigation 
purposes. 

4341. You only looked to see that there was a 
specified depth for a specified width ?— That is all. 

4342. What was the width? — I think it was 60 

t “ t 2 C 
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• 4343 : n A , t the surface No, at the bottom— I think There is a heavy sea on Lough Neagh occasionally T 

it was 60 feet at the bottom, but I had better not suppose 1 — I have not the experience of the navigation 
speak from memory. (Reading from section)— ‘‘Bot- of the lough to state that definitely, but whaW. u 
tom width of channel, 60 feet, as per Mr. MaeMahon’s 
report. Bottom width of channel, 50 feet; bottom 
width of channel, 36 feet ; and bottom width of 



channel, 60 feet.” It was a different width in diffe- 
rent places for the navigation. 

4344. Then when you came to examine in June, 
1881, did you take the whole width of the river for 
drainage and for navigation ? — Yes. 

4345. And it was upon that that you based your 
report of 1881 ? — Yes. 

4346. Now, did you look at it from two different 
points of view in 1859 and 1881 ? — Yes ; in the one 
it was to ascertain what the whole channels were, and 
how far they were not originally cut or filled up. 

ASUV Mo,r wo 



of the lough to state that definitely, but whatever it 
is it exists at present, and what I am proposing does 
not alter it, because this is merely to lower the depth 
on the Lower Bann River. 

4356. Mr. Abernethy. — The navigable channel 
through Lough Neagh is only six feet 1— That is all. 

4357. Mr. Pirn — Is there any obstruction to navi- 
gation between the Cutts and the Bridge at Coleraine 
at present ? — I think it is quite up close to the Cutts 
that there is the beginning of it. There do not seem 
to be any shoals until you get quite close to the Cutts. 

Captain Giveen. — Perhaps as Mr. Graham is here 
he might give some answer to your question as to the 
navigation of the lough, and of the depth of water 
required for the navigation of Lough Neagh. . He lives 



4347. May we take it now that, having given the near and sees a great deal of it.' 
question a good deal of consideration, you consider Mr. Graham.— It is merely with regard to the re- 
that for £38,000 spent upon, the river you could mark about being able to sail on Lough Neagh, and 
realise a discharge of 585,000 cubic feet per minute ? the capacity and the sailing power on it. Lighters g 0 
a eo ™ ld Sa £ £40 ’? 00 >. bemuse I have put down the Lagan and the Newry, and thei° average 

■JifP . . . , tonnage is from 60 to 70, and in moderate weather 

4348. Mr. Abernethy.— Qua the navigation simply, they can sail from Ellis’s Cutt to Ball River— that i 
1 understand you to say that the navigable depth at the a distance of 20 miles. Those are s: 



present time is eight feet ? — As it was formed origi- 
nally. 

4349. It is now ? — I think it is now, but there may 
be some shoals. 



sailing lighters, and 

it was only those sailing lighters, till within these last 
ten years, that the Lagan Navigation could get a 
steam tug for ; but there are no others, and except 
m x , . there is tremendous stormy weather nothing would 

lJfw be eff ? C \ 0n the navi o a ble prevent a sailing lighter going to Portadown or Coal 

depth of eight feet if you lowered the crests of your Island 

weirs two feet during the summer months ? — It would 4358. Mr. Barry.— What is the draft of the vessel? 

be to bring it down to six feet, and it would bring Mr. Graham.— Five feet six inches. 

down the whole navigation level to six feet; but the 4359. Mr. Aar™,— Those are the li-diters ?— Yes 

reason I considered that quite sufficient was that the and four feet six inches. The lightens loaded from 

other navigations which come into Lough Neagh, and sixty to seventy tons draw that much water 

which are twenty times the importance of this, have The Witness .^ There was a point mentioned by Mr. 

‘ , , . O’Neill this morning that these gentlemen are anxious 

■ , 'J. m . fact ’ 4h ® lo T en " g °, f tlie weirs does t0 stafc0 their view upon, and that is with reference 

involve the lessening of the depth of the navigation to the encroachment on the liver. You asked him 
from eight feet to six feet during the summer months ? several questions as to where these encroachments had 
J R t, . , , . occurred. Mr. Graham can give, you evidence about 

- _ ar - ry ,'T I)o . yo “ con ! lder A there \ s an y. that. He is the superintendent of the Lower Rann 



difficulty in a vessel drawing from five feet to six feet 
navigating Lough Neagh with safety?— I can hardly 
tell you absolutely about that. The trade has never 
been sufficient from one port on Lough Neagh to 
another to really develop a proper mode of steanT tow- 
ing. The only trade of any importance, I believe, has 
been that to Coal Island, and I am not sufficiently 
aware of other circumstances to say whether there 
would be any practical difficulty, but I do not antici- 
pate it. 

4353. Or else you would not have recommended the 
lowering of the weirs ? — The lowering of the weirs does 
not affect that at all. All the navigation across Lough 
Neagh is between navigations which at present have 
but six feet, and I do not propose to lower Lough 
Neagh an inch. 

4354. The Chairman. — You do not lower the weir 
at Toome? — Not an inch. I do not think it will bear 
it at all. I think it might affect those upper naviga- 



Navigation, and his business takes him constantly up 
and down the river. 

. Mr - Graham. — I think Mr. O’Neill was liable to 
give a false impression when he led you to believe that 
the banks were encroached upon for fifty feet in seve- 
ral places.^ I can assure you from personal observation 
that such is not the case. In fact, it is the reverse, 
for the banks are washed away by the current in place 
of being encroached upon. 

4360. The Chairman. — That is the case with the 
banks of almost all rivers. They wash away in some 
cases and deposit on the other side, but you say it is 
not accurate that people have encroached fifty feet. 

Mr. Graham. — No. 

4361. The Chairman. —Have they encroached 
thirty feet or forty feet. 

Mr. Graham. — No, nor one foot ; and any sediment 
that falls on to the banks is washed away. 

4362. The Chairman. — Mr. O’Neill is going to give 

particulars Of the places where these are, °and the 



tions most seriously. 

4 355. Mr. Barry. The reason I asked the question extent of the encroachment. 

Sit SOme evic !f ce g ! ven fchafc Lough Mr - Graham.— Will you please to bear that in mind, 
Derg, on the Shannon, could not be navigated by because I can certify it to be a fact. 

feet e an«Uhat^ w^ ^ ° f wate f han scve » or ei S ht The witness withdrew, and also the gentlemen re- 
narig^t de. tb ^n ^h! Sa T 7 a “ UCh gre ; lter P Renting respectively the Lough Neagh Drainage and 

navi Q able depth m the Lough to ensure safety, the Lower Bann Navigation Trustees. 



4363. The Chairman. — I believe you reside at 

Beiieisle, County Fermanagh ? Yes. 

4364. I have laid before the Commission your letter 
to myself, dated January 11th, and the Commission 
have discussed the points raised. We feel that we 
can do nothing as regards your request to be furnished 
with a letter to the Board of Works. That is quite 



Mr. John Grey Vesey Porter called in and examined. 



outside our province ?— To the local board at Ennis 
killen. 

4365. Either to one or the other. We have no 
power to do that. All we could do would be to ask 
certain persons to come and give evidence, and bring 
certain documents ; but it is not necessary for your 
purpose that we should do that, and I fear we should 
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not be able to comply with your request ; but inas- 
much as you mention here certain things connected 
with navigation, and which affect arterial drainage, 
we should be glad to hear anything you have to say if 
you will make a statement ? — I should like to put in 
evidence the documents that I sent to Mr. Abernethy, 
and I cannot make it better. I may put it in a few 
words now viva voce, but I should like to put that in 
evidence, and also the letter I wrote to you on the 
1 1th of January, which is in this paper. [The follow- 
in" letter was handed in]. 

“ Shelbourne Hotel, 

January 11, 1887. 

“Sib — 

* * * * 

“The persistent struggles of the Board of Works and their 
absentee employers in London, the Treasury Commissioners, 
to hide and screen these gross mistakes, and their false en- 
rolled certificate of the Ballinamore canal in 1859 as a 
finished work, all to prevent the consequeent claims for 
redress and compensation, are the whole cause of their 
ceaseless attempts ever since, first to prevent, and then to 
upset, and now to curtail and cut down, the Lough Erne 
works’, because they must lead to their exposure. 

“ On November 13, say two months ago, I sent by good 
professional advice fourteen documents to sustain these views 
to your colleague, Mr. Abernethy, and added that I would 
give any further statements in my power, if required, and 
Mr. Abernethy kindly wrote to me that he would lay them 
before you ; and as I have now come to Dublin for the final 
settlement with my counsel on the 13th of my affidavit to 
get a mandamus from Queen’s Bench for the I.ough Erne 
Board at Enniskillen to give me a copy of Mr. Richard 
Ilassard’s opinion of the state and progress of their works, 
after his examination last June (a document that should in 
no case be suppressed from the various public interests con- 
cerned)— and also to let me, with an accountant, examine 
the books in their office, with a view then to recover some 
compensation for most gross and deliberate mismanagement 
—from the Treasury £50,000, from Earl of Erne (for his 
father and himself) £20,000, and from three Orange M.P.’s 
who quite neglected their duty £:!0,000, which £100,000 
to these works will be only a small redress to the Lough 
Erne counties for the loss for twenty -six years of canal ac- 
cess to the western and eastern seaports of Ireland, and for 
keeping also Ireland's canal system broken into two pieces ; 
therefore I now ask if you will save me, as the sole promoter 
of these works (see their Act of Parliament), the cost anil 
trouble of this new law suit, and will order these facilities to 
be given to me. . . 

You are lately appointed to promote arterial drainage in 
Ireland, but since 1867, a long time, I have spent iny pri- 
vate thoughts and money to carry, and successfully, the 
largest work of this kind in all Ireland; and. it is shameful 
that the Treasury Boards have been always bitterly against 
me, so that I hare been compelled over and over again to 
apply to courts and lawyers, and in 1881 to a Select Com- 
mittee of House of lairds, every one of whose five independ- 
ent peers agreed with me. and thus saved these works. 

Small farmers are condemned from morning to night for 
yielding to bad advice, and opposing the laws of the land — 
their families are at stake. But how ten times more scan- 
dalous it is to see how paid commissioners for twenty-six 
years can in Ireland use tricks of every kind with impunity 
against the well-meant laws which they are bound, and 
ought honestly, to carry out ! ! 

Please let me know to-morrow if you will order the local 
board of landlords’ nominees to show the state of their 
works and accounts, as above ? But whether you agree or 
not this letter will, in next Irelands Gazette, show how a 
small landlord is persecuted and crushed in Ireland by Ire- 
land’s present misgovernment, who tries to give fair play 
to her natural resources. 

Your obedient, 

J. G. V. Pobteb. 



To Sir James Allport, &c., &c., 

Chairman of iloyal Commission. 

It you will allow me to say so I feel myself very re- 
sponsible to many interests in the country, having 
been the sole promoter of these works ; and I think 
you can understand why I feel myself very responsible. 
Many interests supported me — the Grand Jury of 
Fermanagh and many of the landlords, and tenant 
farmers, for many years, against very violent, oppo- 
sition, which, by degrees, culminated, in 1880 in the 
required majority of assents for the Lough Erne Act 
of 1880, in which you will see I was the sole promoter 



of those works, and I hope you will consider it reason- Jan, is. 1887. 
able for me to feel myself bound to try and get those Mr John Grey 
works carried out in accordance with the expectation Vesoy Porter, 
of benefit held out to the landlords who gave their 
assents. 

4366. I presume those works had reference to navi- 
gation? — They are combined. They are not separated 
neither in nature nor in finance, nor in law. They 
are combined in the Acts of Parliament in very many 
matters, and combined by nature. 

4367. Both the drainage and the navigation? — 

Yes. 

4368. Will you let us have your statement ? — I can- 
not put my statement better than in what I sent to 
Mr. Abernethy. I can stand to that statement, and 
also my last letter to you. If you will allow me, I 
should like to explain to such competent Royal Com- 
missioners as I am now appearing before, the way in 
which these two works are united ; because it appears 
strange at first sight to many people how drainage and 
navigation can be 'so united. It is the clearance of 
the great shoals at different places in the fifty-two 
miles from Belturbet through Enniskillen to Belleek, 
lets off the water which otherwise used to flood over 
17,500 acres almost every winter, and sometimes carry 
oft' the crops in August, or prevent the cultivation in 
spring. Then, on the other hand, there are great 
sluice gates put up at the outfall at Belleek, where 
there is an ample outfall, and these sluices keep up, or 
are intended to keep up, the water for the navigation. It 
is in that way that the drainage and the navigation are 
combined and united. I have here the documents that 
I though would throw light upon the matter. Would 
you allow me respectfully te call attention to this 
pressing point with reference to this particular matter, 
that the Lough Erne Act of 1880 was passed to con- 
firm the provisional order of the Board of W orks in 
pursuance of Mr. Thomas Hawkesley’s report ? That 
Act gave from the 1st of October, 1880, to the 3 1st 
March, 1885— four years and a half to complete the 
works. Then the powers of construction expired, and 
the Commissioners of Public Works in Dublin, the 
agents of the Treasury in London, having power under 
the general Act to extend the power of construction 
for three years, did so. Those three years will expire 
in March, 1888. So that there is only one summer, 
namely, the summer of 1887, now to allow of the com- 
pletion of these works. And I believe firmly— I have 
a most certain knowledge — that Mr. Hassard s report 
that I have tried to get is to the effect that even this 
extension of three years added to the four and a half 
years, which that excellent judge, Mr. Thomas 
Hawkesley, thought amply sufficient, will not suffice 
to complete the works, so that there will be another 
Act of Parliament required. As I have said, there is 
now only one summer, namely, the summer of 1887, 
under the legal power for those great works to be com- 
pleted, and therefore another Act must be passed. I 
wish to take every precaution to prevent either the 
curtailment of the works in order to meet mismanaged 
finance, or the curtailing of the navigation which was 
the whole public benefit promised by the works : the 
drainage of the flooded lands being, as has been always 
considered, and very justly, a private benefit to the 
owners and occupiers of the land. The navigation is 
a remarkable navigation, for 52 miles without a lock, 
and it is unique in the whole United Kingdom. That 
is the public advantage, and there is every attempt 
now made to get rid of that public advantage although 
it has brought £30,000 of free grant to these works. 

That is a reason whv 1 take the liberty of trying in 
every manner to get Mr. Hassard s report, and the 
power to examine the office books. 

4369 What money has been spent altogether upon 
the fifty-two miles?— 1 That is what I want to get at 
I appointed the Board in the first instance. I omitted 
myself at first, because I had had many differences with 
Lord Erne, one of the landowners. Then the Govern- 
ment thought that the Board should not be without 
me • and then I made a new Board which is almost 
the present Board. Only landlords could be members 
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Jan. i«. 1887. of the Board. They must be landlords of the flooded 
Mr. John Grey * anc * s ' ti me at ^ ie board was from October, 1880, 
v«ey Porter, three years, and I did my very best with the Board, which 
consisted of gentlemen by whom I was well known, 
some of them relatives of mine, and landlords of the 
country. But I was not in the least degree aware 
when we first began in October, 1880, that there 
was already prepared and arranged the Treasury Bill 
to come on in 1881, which, if it had passed as 
it was drawn by the Treasury, would have upset 
and stopped the works altogether. I was examined 
before the Committee of the House of Commons 
with Mr. Holms, then a Lord of the Treasury in the 
Chair. They would not make any alteration. I 
was obliged t? again appeal alone. I should not like 
to go behind the scenes, but you are not aware of 
the immense amount of local opposition there was 
from a number of- landlords to these works. Then 
the Commons Committee passed without change 
this Bill promoted by the Treasury, who are 
the employers of the Board of Works in Dublin, 
and therefore they may be taken and ought to be 
taken together. Then I was obliged to consult 
lawyers and agents in London as to what would be 
the best course to take, and I said I would, as a 
very last course, appeal to the House of Lords. 
Mr. Pembroke Stephens, my counsel, and Mr. Cam- 
eron, the manager of Messrs. Sherwoods, strongly 
recommended me not to do so ; that I was not aware 
of the risk of one man alone appealing to the House 
of Lords against the Board of which 1 was a member. 

I said I had spent years of my life, and many 
thousands of pounds in trying to alleviate the most 
terrible sufferings and losses of agricultural produce in 
the country round about me and I could not bear to 
see all this time and money lost, without making any 
attempt. So I asked those two gentlemen, Mr. Pem- 
broke Stephens, and Mr. Cameron, who was quite 
conversant with this matter to be good enough to take 
home with them some papers. They were vei-y cold in- 
deed on the subject, and strongly recommended me not 
to goon, and indeed almost refused to have anything to do 
w.th it. However, they took those papers home and read 

them, and then said it was a frightful case ; whereupon 
I appealed to a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, and after two days of inquiry, the five Peers 
unanimously struck out the clauses to which I ob- 
jected. You can compare the printed Bill of 1881 
with the Act of 1881 which was passed, which will 
show you that. What was done?— The Government, 
by some extraordinary influence, got this Bill recom- 
mitted, as they call it, so as to endeavour to get the 
Peers to change their minds. They had the very 
best counsel they could get, and the whole question 
was argued agam, but the Peers would not change 
their minds. Lord Waveney was their chairman, and 
tnere was also Lord Breadalbane, Lord Raglan Lord 
Leven, and Lord Tenterden. You can°see’ from 
that the kind of opposition which was made to these 
works ; and if those five Peers had not struck out 
these clauses, which you can all see for yourselves, 
tiie works would have been altogether upset, and with 
Lord Crichton, now Lord Erne, urging us at the 
Board to let there be a clause for compensation for 
what little money had been spent, and then to give 
up the whole matter. 

437°. Can you tell us what state the works are in 
now 1—1 hey are m a very bad state indeed. I hope 
1 am not trespassing upon you, in laying before you 
what I have stated The pith of the question is what 
ought to be laid before you. 

4371. What percentage of the works is completed 
10 per cent. ? — I have no means of saying, but I 

am trying to make myself as well acquainted°as I can 
with it, I should think there would be an excess of 
outlay before they are finished of £150,000. 

4372. What was the total capital originally ? The 

total estimate was £90,000, increased by interest to 
about £100,000, speaking in round numbers. That 
was Mr. Hawkesley’s estimate ; and I think it will 



be two and a half times as much as it ought to haw 
been. “ e 

4373. Have you been over the works and seen 
them lately ? — Yes, over and over again. 

4374. What state are they in now?— The sluice 
gates, which you would have seen at Belleek, and the 
cutting of the rock there, where there is a great fre • 
fall, and four very great sluices, are well done and qui‘e 
finished. That is the outfall. There are four gates 
there. They are on the plans of Mr. Price, but the 
gates are put in by Mr. Stoney. They are finished 
but the great delay in the works is in the dredmn » 
for say five miles, from Belleek up to Rosscorr, which 
is the end of the lower lake. I could not say what 
but a large part of that is not done, but Mr’ 
Hassarcl's Report, which was made in June last, when 
he saw it, would tell us at once. But there is a lar^e 
part of that still to be done, and it is that that °i» 
keeping back the works, for it will be the last done 
The upper works, from Enniskillen to Belturbet, with 
different little branches at the mouth of the 
rivers, are let to a Scotch contractor for £37 500— a 
Mr. Best. 

4375. Is he doing anything?— He has done a great 

deal— he has put in the new bridge at Enniskillen 
and has taken away the old bridge of three arches of 
thirty-five feet, and put in one with two arches of 
seventy feet. My life at the Board had been one of 
repeated protest. At the end of 1884, I thought it 
better for myself and the Board to retire, because I 
could not get inquiry from the Board. I wanted to 
have a suostantive inquiry. 

4376. Tiie duty of the Commission here is to in- 
quire into what is necessary for the arterial drainage 
of the country. I do not think that we could do any- 
thing as regards your complaint of the works not 
being carried out properly ; I think we have nothin* 
to do with anything that lias been ordered by the 
Board of Works or by the Act of Parliament. We 
are simply to report our view of what is necessary to 
be done to facilitate the arterial drainage of certain 
districts. 

May I ask if it comes within your province to 
suggest that the complete plan approved by Mr. 
Hawkesley should be carried out ? 

4377. Mr. Pim. — The works are now proceedin'* ? 

Yes. ° 

4378. There has been no stop in the works as yet ? 
—No ; and I believe they are applying for money. 

4379. What is it that you are apprehensive of oc- 
curring ?— They have not got money to finish the 
works as designed ; they have outspent the money and 
outspont the time, and there must be a new Act 
which was never expected. What I am apprehensive 
of is, that in order to meet the reduced money there 
will be a curtailing of the works and a giving up of 
the navigation. Just remember how important the 
navigation is — it is the communication between Loudi 
Erne and the sea ports, both for the west and east 
coasts. Does not that come within two of your four 
classes of instructions ; because it appears to me that 
one takes in drainage and the other takes in 
harbours. 

4380. What have you to suggest we should do at 
the present stage, because that stage has not yet come 
about. What do you propose we should do?— 
Could you not publish Mr. Hassard’s report, he is a 
very eminent engineer, and he carefully examined 
these works in J une, and his report would answer 
most of those very proper questions which Sir James 
Allport has put ; that report has been suppressed. 

4381. To whom did he report— who appointed him ? 

— The local board for Enniskillen employed him to 
examine the works, and especially these immense 
dredging works from Rosscorr through five miles to 
Belleek ; he spent a long time there, and made his re- 
port to them so far back as June last year. 

4382. Are you now a member of the board ? No ; 

they kept me on a member against my will, but I have 
retired ; I have told you exactly what lam; I said at 
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the end of 1884 I would not attend again unless they 
•would allow an inquiry. 

4383. They have made this inquiry ? — But that was 
not the full inquiry ; they made that six months after- 
wards, and then kept it back ; what is the use of the 
inquiry if it is kept back. 

4384. To whom do you wish to have that inquiry 
published 1— I think it should be published. 

4385. So that the contributors to the cost of the 

undertaking should know the position of affairs 1 

There are no contributors at present ; the money is all 
advanced on works, and then when the works are 
passed there will be an assessment on the landlords, 
and it is only the landlords who have signed bonds 
under the Act of 1863 ; then they have power to 
charge the tenants of these flooded lands. 

4386. The Chairman . — If you will kindly send me 
copies of the papers you have referred to, I will read 
them over. Tou say there are some other papei's you 
want to supply? — There are two papers which I have 
here, and which I shall be glad to hand in, because I 
think they would enlighten you on the way these 
works are done in Ireland. [Handing in the same.] 
One of those is dated June, 1885, and is an examina- 
tion by an accountant in Dublin, and you will see his 
opinion. 



4387. The Chairman.— I will read them over, and 
the Commission will consider whether they can call 
upon Mr. Hassard for a copy of his report, or go into 
the question of what is being done. The Commission 
will consider it very fully, and the secretary will be 
instructed to communicate with you 1 — It is not for 
myself, by any means, but it will be a lamentable 
thing if these works are not carried out, as they were 
so carefully designed. I suppose no works were ever 
better designed. I have been recommended to apply 
to the Queen’s Bench again, as I did in 1873— the 
Commissioners of Public Works would have stopped 
these works then, and I was obliged to apply to the 
Queen’s Bench, and they would not allow it — and as 
the basis upon which to get the compensation that I 
have been awarded to apply for Mi-. Hassard’s report, 
and liberty to examine the books in their office. With 
regard to that pamphlet I have handed in I have been 
very careful, and I have not been to that gentleman, 
but he is an accountant in Dublin, and you will see 
what he thinks of the way the accounts were kept in 
that olfice. I hope you will try and get Mr. Hassard’s 
report. 

The Chairman . — We will consider it, and see if we 
can call for the report. 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Bredin 

4388. The Chairman . — I believe you reside at 
Castlegarde, County Limerick, and are the secretary 
of the Mulkear Drainage District ? — I am. 

43S9. Will you proceed at once to make your state- 
ment to us with reference to that particular drainage 
district with which you are connected ? — There are one 
or two other matters I should like to refer to. 

4390. We shall be glad to hear anything you think 
it necessary to remark upon connected with that 
drainage district, and with regard to the paper which 
has been sent to you ? — This drainage district was 
formed in 1873 through my instrumentality. It is 
about nine miles long, covering a large area. The 
works were very large, 'and required the expenditure 
of a great deal of money. The first contract was 
£13,000 for the river, and about £700 for two bridges, 
which the county repaid us for ; but ultimately, before 
the works were closed, the expenditure reached the 
sum of £28,000, which I think, being the originator 
and the secretary, and taking a great interest in it, 
was altogether caused by inaccuracies and defects in 
the law relating to drainage. The Government Arbi- 
trator sent down by the Board of Works was a Mr. 
Fishburn, who is now dead, I am sorry to say, and 
the several owners along the line of the river were not 
satisfied with his award for the lands taken. The 
consequence was that in two cases they traversed the 
award befoi'e the J udge of Assize, and in one case one 
man, who was outside the district altogether, or at 
least partially outside it, got a verdict for £600, 
whereas a sum of £25 would have recouped him for 
the damage actually done, because I was on the lands 
myself, and estimated them. 

4391. Was that given by a jury? — Yes, by a jury ; 
and juries of course are very unreliable at the present 
day in Ireland. For the amount of that traverse we 
had to get £1,000 extra when paying for it as the 
drainage district to the Board of Works. Then there 
was a second one of £790, obtained in a very nasty 
u gly wa y> but being in the hands of a jury they 
mulcted the. drainage district again. Then there is a 
third one going on at this present moment, with refer- 
ence to a bit of land not bigger than this room in 
which we sit now, with a labourer’s cottage upon it. 
This man satisfied a jury — he did not satisfy the judge 
— that our works above drove the water down in such 
a volume that it nearly carried away his house. His 
house is standing there at the present moment, and 
there has never been anything done to benefit the 



called in and examined. 

house with the money he got from us. And now, 
actually in respect of this very bit of land, I got a 
notice to-day — as secretary of this drainage district — 
requiring us to recoup him for the loss of last year’s 
crop of potatoes, which he saj's, covered that bit of 
land, which , as I have said, is about the size of the 
room in which we sit. These are all defects in the 
law which, from my experience, I think, if there is to 
be any addition to the Drainage Act, ought to be 
taken into consideration. When this occurred it was 
when poor Lord Frederick Cavendish was alive, and I 
was in communication with him, pointing cut, as your 
secretary knows, these defects, and there was an 
addendum put to the Act for the purpose of enabling 
us to make works outside the district ; but in drafting 
the section Judge Lawson forgot one particular part 
of it which was with regard to how the money was to 
be paid, and he left it open in such a way that they 
make us pay for anything that is done below. It is 
the case of the dog in the manger. They derive the 
benefit, but they contribute nothing. 

4392. Have you considered what tribunal you would 
prefer to that of a jury ? — I would prefer the Board of 
Works. 

4393. You have no appeal, I think, from a jury ? — 
There is no appeal. If you would allow me to make a 
suggestion it would be simply this — that in order to 
avoid any such mischance as that to which we were 
subject, if the area was formed, the Board of Works 
should decide whether it is a proper area or not, and 
not leave it to any set of gentlemen to say what it 
should be ; that they should inspect and decide upon 
the area, and make it compulsory then on anybody 
coming in to assist in any works below, which they 
might ask us to perform — that is in proportion. We 
should not want more than was right from them, but 
I would suggest that it should be compulsory on them 
to assist in repaying the loans and helping us to pay 
the interest upon them. That, I think, is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of forming any further 
district in this country. I do not see how they can 
be carried out if that is not done. 

4394. Mr. Pirn. — Would that get rid of these com- 
pensation cases ? — I think it would; and that is my 
object in suggesting it. 

4395. The Chairman. — We have had considerable 
evidence with reference to the alteration of the con- 
stitution of the boards, and also as to the extension of 
the districts of the boards, so as to embrace the whole 
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drainage area of any given river the Shannon for 
instance. We have had very considerable evidence 
on that point, and I do not think we need trouble you 
to go into that ?— That is my experience as far as that 
is concerned, and as I originated this work myself, 
against the wishes of a great number of proprietors, 
and carried it out and obtained the Act, and have 
worked it ever since and lived in the middle of it with- 
out having a particle of interest in it myself. I felt 
that in any evidence I should give you I should like 
to mention that fact. Then, with reference to the 
arterial drainage, I consider that most necessary, and 
without these catchment basins into which rivers 
empty themselves, the people for distances outside 
which are never taken into the area could not drain 
their lands or farms ; therefore it is necessary to have 
the basin before they can drain at all in the county of 
Limerick. It is absolutely necessai-y. Then in im- 
proving the district we took in 3,250 statute acres. 
That was all meadow land which was formely waste. 

4396. I see in your district the land improved in 
value amounts to about £930 a year, and you have 
spent, with interest, about £29,900? — That is about it. 

4397. The cost per acre is £9 4s. Id., but the in- 
creased value per annum per acre is only 5s. 8 d. ? — 
The increased value differs in the paper that I have 
here. The improvement varies from 3s. to 18s. an acre. 

4398. Probably so, but the average would be what 
I state? — I suppose it would. 

4399. You are confining your remarks to the Mul- 
kear drainage district ? — Altogether ; then one of the 
questions you ask in this paper is about the effect on 
the climate. I think the climate is greatly improved, 
and, with reference to the rateable value, 3s. to 18s. 
per statute acre is the extra value put on by the en- 
gineer, upon which this loan was made. 

440 ). Do you agree to this return — average valua- 
tion 5s. 8 d. per acre ? — I have not taken the whole 
together, but I have taken the accounts in my hands, 
-varying, as I tell you, from 3s. to 18s. per acre im- 
provement, on which the cess was levied. 

4401. The entire improved value per annum upon 
the 3,250 acres is £928 9s. lid, and that works out 
to 5s. 8<i. per acre ? — That must be right. Then I do 
not think that the drainage of the district has been 
sufficiently taken advantage of by the tenants, for one 
simple reason, that I consider the time of the loans 
.too short. 

4402. That is thirty-five years ? — Yes ; I believe 
that if they were extended, and the principal and in- 
terest were to disappear at the end of, perhaps, forty- 
nine or fifty years, or something like the time given by 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act for the repayment of the pur- 
chase money of land, they would be more approved of 
by the occupiers, and more taken advantage of. 

4403. That is at a rate of interest of 4 per cent, 
per annum? — Whatever it might be, to be determined 
on by you. I think it should be extended, and I am 
sure if that was the case, the lands in the county of 
Limerick would be greatly benefited, and it would 
tend immensely to the contentment of the occupiers. 
But there is one thing in recommending that which I 
should certainly draw your attention to, which is this. 
At the present moment there is a case on a property 
in this district, where the former rent was £330 a 
year for a farm. It is a property which I managed, 
so that I am speaking of facts. The Land Commis- 
sioners who sat, reduced the rent of that farm to £220. 
The reason for the £330 rent on this farm was in con- 
sequence of the Board of Works putting on that farm, 
for the benefits derived from this drainage, a sum of 
£129 a year. The late Sir Edward Sullivan, who was 
the Chancellor at the time, ordered an appeal against 
this decision, the property being in the Court of 
Chancery, that reduction appearing to be excessive. 
There was an appeal. They did not give their 
decision ; but it went before them, and there was a 
special counsel sent down within this last twelve 
months on the part of the late Chancellor, Lord J ustice 
Naish, to argue the question as to whether this was 
pasture land or agricultural land. You can easily 



imagine that where land has been covered with water 
for hundreds of years, when the water is taken off it 
is nothing but pasture at the time. This decision 
went before the judges of the Land Commission in the 
month of April last, and they have not yet given any 
decision. They sent me a notice within the last three 
months, and stated that they were going to prepare a 
case to place before the Court of Exchequer, but even 
now this case has not been determined — it is still 
pending. The difference in value is worth about 
£7,000 to the estate, but they have not decided it, and 
could not, or would not decide it, although the 
tenant herself, a woman, admitted to them that it was 
pasture. If this case goes on, which will be, I think, 
a guide for all such cases, it will have ’to go to 
the House of Lords, except the present Judges of the 
Court of Exchequer here decide the case. The Land 
Judges do not seem to be able to manage. It is too 
much for them ; but as I say, it has not yet been de- 
cided, and we have been in a state of uncertainty in 
consequence of this for the last three years. That is 
a matter that I thought might be interesting to you to 
know. 

4404. Mr. Pirn. — -How does the question as to its 
being pasture or tillage land affect the matter ? — Be- 
cause the pasture lands cannot be taken into the Land 
Court for the purpose of having the rent revised. It 
is a curious fact, but it is not decided yet, and the 
tenant owes me £1,000 rent, which she says she cannot 
pay until this matter is decided, and we shall be kept 
in a state of uncertainty until it is decided. 

4405. The Chairman. — We have had a good deal 
of evidence with reference to the alteration of the 
constitution of these Drainage Boards. Do you think 
that, as the land, owners have now no interest in the 
question, and are not likely to apply for Drainage 
Boards, the law should be altered so as to give the 
occupiers the power of forming Drainage Boards ?— 
Certainly not. 

4406. Would you still keep it in the hands of the 
owners ? — I would. 

4407. Can you expect the owners in the present 
state of the law, since 1881, to move in the matter of 
making new districts? — I do not expect that the 
present owners of estates will move in the matter at 
all except the law is extended. 

4408. Then if drainage districts are to be formed 
it will be necessary, will it not, to give the occupiers 
the power ? — I do not think you would ever get the 
occupiei-s to do it. 

4409. What would you do ? — I should let it remain 
in the hands of gentlemen interested in it, all living 
in the neighbourhood. 

4410. Supposing they will not move in the matter? 

You must form a Board ; but I should certainly not 

put it in the occupiers hands. If you do that you will 
have corruption and robbery, and everything else, atonce. 

4411. Who is to pay for the. Board in the first 
instance ? — The occupiers. 

4412. And the owners? — I would not make the 
owners do it. I am perfectly distinct on that point. 
I would make the occupier pay, and allow him to de- 
duct whatever rate per cent, he ought to pay from the 
owner in the payment of his rent. 

4413. Would that be a deduction from a judicial 
ren t ? — From any rent at all that may happen to bo 
upon the land. 

4414. How is the land owner to bo recouped him- 
self? — He has to pay at the present moment a portion 
of that. 

4415. Then he has the power to raise his rent 
accordingly ? — He cannot raise his rent. When once 
the judicial rent is fixed he cannot raise it for fifteen 
years. 

4416. Are you likely to get the landlords to move 
in forming a Drainage Board in any such circum- 
stances? — As I tell you it is very difficult to make 
them move in any case. I was not a proprietor atal 
in the Mulkear district, and I moved simply because 
I saw the waste and destruction on these beautuu 
lands for six months in the year. 
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4417. How long lias your Board been in operation? 
Since 1873. 

4418. That was before the Land Act of 1881, which 
has so completely altered the relations between owner 
and occupier?— Yes, it has indeed. 

4419. I want to know what your views are as re- 
gards setting any machinery in motion to form these 
Boards?— Well, it would be a very bad tiling to rely 
upon the occupiers. I will give you an instance which 
has happened upon two other estates. I happen to be 
chairman of another District Drainage Board in the 
county of Limerick called the Oamogue Drainage, and 
I borrowed money myself from the Government in 
1881, I think it was, when money was lent over here 
for drainage purposes at a cheap rate, and then I went 
to these estates myself, having the money in my hands 
to give them, and they would not take it. They 
actually refused to take it, though they asked me to 
get it, and I had to return it to the Board of Works, 
and pay it back again. 

4420. Mr. Pirn . — They preferred allowing tlieir land 
to remain undrained to making use of this loan ? — Yes. 

4421. With the Land Act of 1881 in existence, do 
you think that if you were to-day attempting to start 
this Mulkear District you would succeed in getting 
the landlords to join in it, though you succeeded in 
1873? — I succeeded then because the rents were 
regularly paid, but now it is a strike against rents in 
every direction. 

4422. Have you any suggestion to make as to 
changes in the law ?— If the formation of districts is 
to be left with the owners I think that the tenant in 
occupation should be made to pay a portion of the 
cess which we have to pay in repayment of the 
interest on those loans. The owner is obliged to keep 
up the maintenance, but the occupiers do not take 



care of their lands. They allow everything to go to Jan. is, 1887 . 
the dogs. There is a case which came before me as a 
magistrate, yesterday, from which it appeared to me g/edfa 
that there is a little provision in the Act of 5th and 
6th Victoria, chapter 89, sction 58, that ought to be 
added to the law relating to all drainage districts to 
enable magistrates at petty sessions to oblige the ten- 
ants in occupation of these lands that have been bene- 
fitted to take care of them, which they do not do. 

4423. The Chairman . — Probably that would be re- 
medied if there was a change in the constitution of 
the Board, by giving the Board of Works or some cen- 
tral authority, power over all the drainage districts in 
Ireland ? — I think the Board of Works are the only 
people in whom you could confide the protection of 
these districts. I do not think there is anybody else 
except the local people, who are the owners ; and ac- 
cording to one Act, the proprietors are obliged to hold 
a certain portion of land to be able to sit on that 
Board, to look after each.district. 

4424. We have had evidence to that effect, and 
you agree with that ? — I certainly do ; no doubt of it. 

These ti-aversers that' took away such a quantity of 
money from the Mulkear drainage district were actu- 
ated, not by any proper motives at all, but by motives 
which were anything, but what was fair and just ; arid 
I was told by a J udge who travelled with me that it 
was an oversight on the part of Judge Lawson altoge- 
ther in not making outside portions of another district 
subscribe to, or assist in, the works they asked us to 
do. As to putting the control of the districts in the 
hands of the occupiers, the Government may as well 
keep the money in their pockets. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to to-morrow, at half-past ten. 



TWENTY-FIFTH DAY— FRIDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1887. 

36, Merrion-square, Dublin. 

Present’: — Sir James Allport (Chairman) ; J. Abernathy, Esq. ; J. W. Barry, Esq. ; J. T. Pim, Esq. 
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4425. The Chairman . — I believe you have had 
more experience than most people in the valuation of 
land for rating purposes in Ireland? — Yes; I have 
been a long time connected with the subject. 

4426. You are probably aware of the object of this 
Commission as regards the drainage of lands in Ire- 
land, more especially with reference to the Bann, the 
Shannon, and the Barrow, and we should be glad if 
you would favour us with your views as to the in- 
creased value to be put upon the lands. Taking the 
Barrow district fiist, assuming an effectual system of 
drainage were carried out, what area should be taxed 
to pay for it, and whether you would confine the tax- 
ation to the lands benefited and improved, or extend 
it to the whole area, oi - , further still, to the entire 
of the catchment basin, amounting to some 407,000 
acres? — My view is rather opposed to taxing the 
entire area. There is a great deal of that land — a 
fourth of it, as well as I recollect, which is bog land, 
and a portion of it is high mountain, and I should not 
be inclined to put a charge of sixpence an acre, or 
whatever it may be, over the whole area. I would 
confine it. Perhaps it would be too limited an area 
to put it upon the actually improved land, because 
there is no doubt the drainage of the land will affect 
the land to a certain distance beyond the actual area 
of the lands improved. The temperature, to a certain 



extent, ill be improved by it, and it should be pro- 
bably extended a little beyond the area actually im- 1 
proved, which, I think, is about 46,000 acres. The 
increased value is estimated at £10,000 a year, and 
including the towns, the assessment would be £11,250, 
but I am certainly not inclined to tax the entire 
area. 

4427. We have had it in evidence from several wit- 
nesses that the cost of the whole scheme, as proposed 
by the Board of Works, and by various engineers, will 
be close on to, if not more than, half a million of 
money. If the improved value of the lands is only 
£10,000 a year, it is clear that it would be folly to 
spend half a million of money ? — Quite so, and I 
quite agree in that. It would not pay at that rate. 

4428. Several witnesses have spoken to the benefit 
that would arise to the whole district, and further 
to the fact that the higher lands, particularly if 
thorough drainage is adopted on them, would threw 
the water on to the low lands and flood them 
much quicker and more heavily than they did 
before, and that fact some of the witnesses have 
said justifies a taxation being spread over the entire 
catchment area. I should tell you that one 
witness is rather emphatic upon it, and divides 
the district into three zones— the zone most benefited, 
the middle zone not so much benefited but still relieved 
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of fogs and the temperature and climate improved, and 
thirdly, the higher zone, which he puts at a smaller 
rate, justifying his view, on the ground that the water 
from the higher lands is thrown more quickly on to 
lower lands than formerly 1 ? — There is no doubt, of 
course, that if the lower lands are relieved the upper 
lands will send down the water more rapidly ; but, at 
the same time, I do not think the upper lands will 
be benefited at all, and it is simply on that 
ground that I do not approve of taxing the whole area. 

I think the improvement would be imperceptible 
beyond a certain elevation, say twenty feet over the 
area to be drained. 

4429. Would you extend it beyond the lands more 
immediately benefited ? — I think we might go to an 
elevation twenty feet higher than the actually drained 
land. 

4430 Do you know what acreage that would covert 
—No. 

4431. Perhaps you will kindly let us have that in- 
formation 1—1 am afraid it would not be possible to 
do it. 

4432. Mr. Abernethy. — Another view of the matter 
is this. If you regard the river as a great arterial 
drain for the’ whole catchment basin, all parties within 
that catchment basin are interested in the preservation 
and maintenance of the river? — Yes. 

4433. In that case, seeing that the thorough drain- 
age carried out in the high lands and middle lands, 
above the low lands, brings down the water much more 
rapidly into the river, and most likely would increase 
the cost of the maintenance of that river, do you think 
the whole catchment area should contribute more or 
less — X do not say sixpence an acre, but that a small 
tax should be imposed on the different zones including 
the whole catchment area? — There appears to be some 
reason why it would be fair, but I think it would be 
extremely ditficult to define the proportion that you 

4434. They are all more or less interested in the great 

drain — namely, the river and its maintenance? — 
Yes. . 

4435. Mr. Barry. — That principle was, to some 
extent, adopted in the case of the Shannon Navi- 
gation improvements — the cost was spread over a 
very wide area ? — I was not aware of that. 

4436. We have it. in evidence that even Galway was 
laid under contribution for that improvement? — I 
thought the county contribution was for navigation. 

4437. We have’had another example in the case of 
the navigation of the Banu where the counties find 
almost the whole expense of the maintenance ?— I 
believe in the case of the Bann that is the. fact, and 
now that I recollect, the farmers did complain there 
that the water came down so rapidly that in fact they 
were nearly as badly off as before. Here also I think 
the assessment was for navigation. 

4438. In the case of the Bann the navigation and 
drainage are so intermingled that you can scarcely sa,y 
that the rate which is spread all over the counties is 
paid exclusively for navigation ? — Perhaps not exclu- 
sively. 

4439. Mr. Abernethy. — Did the . farmers of the 
middle lands or low lands in the Bann complain 
of the water that came down ? — In the case of the 
Bann they did complain after the drainage was effected 
that the water came down more rapidly. 

4440. Mr. Barry.— 1 think you have alluded to a 
tax per acre, but the evidence that has been given to 
us points rather to a tax on the valuation ? — The tax 
on the valuation, I presume, would be after the im- 
provements are completed. 

4441. I am talking of the whole area? — There is 
no provision in the Valuation Act for doing so. 

4442. I was rather pointing to this, that if you have 
very poor bog land or mountain land, the charge should 
be very small- it would be very large per acre but 
small on the valuation?— If we assume that a Gd. rate 
is' supposed to be struck, and the valuation of the bog 



land is not more than 3d. an acre, it would take a large 
number of acrest o make up the amount. 

4443. Tlie Ch irman — Whatdoes thatGi rate mean, 
is it on the assessment? — On the assessment. I sup- 
pose the present value of one-fourth of this area is not 
more thau 3 il per acre. 95,000 acres of bog is cer- 
tainly not valued at more than 3 d per acre. 

4444. That is in the Barrow district 1 — Yes. 

4445. Mr. B rry — Could yon give us the valuation 
of the whole drainage area above Atliy and below 

Athy? The valuation of the entire watershed above 

Athymay be taken at £216,000; of which £50,000 
represents the flooded area and towns. 

4446. Can you give it below Athy? — Yes. 

4447. The 6' hair man — I observe in a paper of 
your’s you say, after alluding to the improvement that 
will arise : — “At the same time, when large areas of 
land are rendered more productive by arterial drainage, 
the towns and villages in or near the improved area 
would become more prosperous, where there would be 
better markets, better trade, and higher rents. In 
addition to this, to relievo such low-lying districts 
from the injurious influence of morass and surface 
water must have a very beneficial influence on the 
climate and the sanitary conditions of such places, 
rendering them more healthy as well as more pros- 
perous.” I suppose by the morass lands you mean 
the turf lands and bog lands ?— Low-lying bog lands 
and marsh. 

4448. If that is the fact that it renders the whole 
district more prosperous and more valuable, does it not 
rather favour the idea of taxing the entire catchment 
basin ?— Well, if it does make the whole district move 
prosperous there would be some reason for taxing it, 
but there is a great deal of this Barrow district that 
I do not think by any possibility can be very much 
improved or only very slightly benefited. 

4449. Even by arterial drainage ? — Even by arterial 
drainage. 

4450. Could you say what quality that is?— Under 
500 or 61:0 feet above’ sea level the land is fairly good, 
above that height it becomes inferior, and at the 
highest points it is mountain. 

4451. Mr. Pm— When you say that there is a good 
deal that cannot be much improved by the drainage, 
do you mean lands that are now liable to flooding or 
lands in the neighbourhood of the flooding ?— Lands 
in the neighbourhood of a flooded land. 

4452. Mr. Parry— Could you tell us what is the 
rule about rating lands after they have been free from 
floods?— Unfortunately there seems to be a great omis- 
sion in the Valuation Act in respect of that. I have 
brought the Act here and I have written out a memo- 
randum on the subject, as I thought it was likely to be 
asked about, explaining the difficulty. This is just a 
short statement relating to the subject of the question 
just put to me, and it is this : — “ The Valuation Acts 
provide ‘ that no hereditament or tenement shall be 
liable to be rated in respect of any increase in the value 
thereof, arising from any drainage, reclamation, or em- 
bankment from the sea, or any lake or river, <&c., made or 
executed thereon, within seven years next before the 
making of such valuation and revision. ’ ” That was 
evidently to exclude those improved lands for seven 
years. 

4453. The Chairman — Till they come into partial 
cultivation, and so on?— Y es ; we have a great difficulty 
in carrying that out. “ It was therefore intended that 
all such reclamations or improvements should not be 
liable for local assessments for seven years after, their 
execution ; and it seems also to have been intended 
that after the expiration of the seven years these re- 
clamations should be valued for rateable purposes. 
The portions of the several statutes referring to the 
annual revision of the valuation of rateable property 
are silent with reference to the revaluation of the re- 
clamations referred to, and as there is no mandatoiy 
instruction on the subject 1 have been advised that 
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there is no power under the Valuation. Acts to in- 
crease or alter -the valuation in these cases from the 
amounts at which they Were originally settled and 
such valuations have not been altered in consequence. 
This anomaly in the Valuation Acts- has always been 
apparent to me, and several attempts have been made 
to obtain amended legislation with reference to it and 
other questions, but I regret to say that the authority 
sought has not been obtained. I may add that accord- 
in" to the Valuation Acts, as they now stand, there 
is no power to make a revaluation - of the lands in 
Ireland.” Therefore with regard to all reclamations 
of that class that have taken place since Griffith’s valua- 
tion which was made now about 36 years ago the in- 
creased value is not rated. 

4454. And there has been no amendment of that 
Act 1 — No ; there have been two or three attempts 
made, but on opposition in the House they were with- 
drawn. 

4455. After the improvement and after drainage 
do you mean that you cannot assess the improved lands 
higher than they now standi— Not for local assess- 
ment. 

4456. How is the money to be repaid supposing 
the Government advance it 1 — By assessing the 
improved lands -to the amount of their increased 
value. 

4457. Mr. Barry. — Do you look upon that as a de- 
fect in legislation Yes ; a very serious defect, and 
I have been trying to remedy it. It may be possible 
to do something in that way this session. 

4458. Have you any views, as to the question 
whether seven years is the proper time, or whether it 
should be a longer or a shorter period 1 — I think seven 
years is about the proper time. That was well thought 
of at the time, and we acted upon that at. the time 
we made the valuation, and inquired into the period. 
With regard to those reclamations which took 
place prior to the valuation, and had been four 
years made, when we made the valuation we exempted 
them. 

4459. Mr. Abernethy. — Arable land does not in- 
quire such a length of time 1 — No. 

4460. Mr. Barry. — IF there is an increase of rate- 
able value on the land which is improved, is not that 
pro tanto a relief to the taxation of the whole dis- 
trict! — No doubt it would be. With the increased 
value a lower poundage rate would produce the same 
amount. 

4461. On that score, at any rate, the whole of the 
district would get some advantage from a drainage 
improvement 1 — I do not know that it would make 
any difference except this, that there must be a certain 
amount of money levied for the purpose of carrying 
out these works. If you wanted £10,000, even on 
the present valuation, it would be probably Is. or 
Is. 6 d. in the pound. You must get the same amount 
whether the valuation is high of low, and if the 
valuation is high it may reduce it one-third, and 
you would have only a 4 d. poundage fate instead of 
a 6d. rate. 

4462. To that extent the whole district would 
benefit from the drainage improvement, would it 
not : assuming that it is re- valued 1 — Y es ; cer- 
tainly. 

4463. Mr. Abernethy. — With regard to towns or 
the lowlands adjoining rivers subject to inundation, do 
you not think those towns ought to contribute 
something 1 — I do, unquestionably. The towns, I 
think, will get a considerable benefit by it. In fact 
with regard to those towns along the Barrow which 
I suppose you have seen, the inundation there, and 
the sanitary state of those towns is very unsatisfac- 
tory in many cases. 

4464. The Chairman. — I observe in this paper of 
yours you propose to assess towns which would yield 
a sum of £1,250 a year! — Yes. 

4465. And your calculation is, I observe, that if 
the total expenditure of £550,000 was incurred it 



leaves for public grant, without repayment, £268,750 1 Jan, h, 1887. 

J USt SO. c:, Tnl.T! TJnll 

4466. That is for forty-nine years, at the rate of Q reene 
4 per cent.. 1— I have assumed Mr. Hassard’s and Mr. 

Kincaid’s figures to be correct. 

4467- I see from this paper that that is sol — They 
bring out a deficit of £250,000, leaving a subsidy of 
£242,000. 

4468. I see you make a deficit of £268,0001 — 

Yes. 

4469. Mr. Barry. — Would you look upon that im- 
provement of the Barrow as so important an improve- 
ment that it should be considered at all from a 
national point of view 1 — I certainly do. I think it 
is one of the drainage areas in Ireland that ought to 
be effected. I think it is a most melancholy state of 
things to see the good lands that are flooded near 
Monasterevan, and down to Atliy. I think it is a. 
most deplorable state of things if you happen to be 
there at the time when these floods are out. 

4470. The Chairman. — Then you think it would 
be quite right from a national point of view that the 
Government should make a free grant of £268,000 1 
— Yes ; if the works are to cost what they are esti- 
mated by those engineers, I certainly think that the 
Government ought to contribute probably half. I do 
not believe it could be done by taxing the district to 
the full amount. 

4471. That would be pretty nearly your figure. 

One half would be £265,000 instead of £268,000 1 — - 
Yes, something like that. - 

4472. Mr. Barry. — Your idea, therefore, would be 
that you would first of all rate the land for the full 
benefit of the value received ; secondly, rate the towns 
to the extent you have indicated, and then, that 
the imperial taxation should provide the balance 1 — 

Yes. 

4473. You do not, I suppose, give any opinion 
as to whether the balance is £268,000 or notl — 

No. 

4474. It might be more or it might be lessl — Yes ; 

I have assumed that those figures that are in this 
paper were correct. I am not able to enter into that 
question at all as to the actual cost of the works. I 
should perhaps mention that although I am not in 
favour of taxing the whole 407,000 acres, yet T think 
the maintenance of the works, after the works are 
once carried out, ought to be spread over the whole 
district. 

4475. The Chairman. — You have nothing further 
to say about the Barrow district 1 — No. 

4476. Have you any remarks to make on any other 
district!— No ; I am not perhaps so well acquainted: 
with this subject as are the gentlemen connected with 
the Board of Works. It lias not been exactly my 
business to investigate this matter. 

4477. Perhaps you will divide the whole area into 
three zones 1— The area of the watershed between Atliy 
and St. Mullins is about 2S0,000 statute acres. This 
includes six towns along the river, viz., Carlow, 
Leighliubridge, Bagnalstown, Goresbridge, and 
Graigucnamanagh. The valuation of these towns is 
£22,000 ; that of the rest of the area, £185,000 ; 
total valuation, £207,000. 

4480. We have had a suggestion — and perhaps while 
you are thinking the matter, over you will bear it in 
mind — that if the whole district were divided into 
three zones, and the total expenditure was taken at 
the figure 20, the first zone might bear the second 
zone -J’u, and the third zone rtj 1 — Of course ~' s for the 
second zone, and ^ for the tim'd zone, would reduce 
the thing to a very small amount. It would be 
something, but I think that that proportion would 
appear to be reasonable if the whole area is to bo 
assessed, l ean divide it, and we can see what that 
would be. 

44S1. The only difference was that the gentleman 
who gave the evidence took the second zone as bene- 
fited bv a contour line of 100 feet above the drainc 1 
2D 
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Lind, whereas you have suggested 20 feet ? — No doubt 
the land would be benefited to a certain height. 

4482. The Chairman . — I suppose you might con- 
sider the middle zone up to 100 feet as affected by 
fogs, and certainly benefited in the way that the pre- 
vious witness has described ? — There is no doubt that 
the drainage over this district would have a very 
beneficial effect on the temperature up to a certain 
height. 

4483. Have you any decided opinion, supposing 
that all these drainage works were carried out in 
Ireland, and the bogs drained, ns to whether it would 
make a perceptible difference in the temperature ? — 
Some time ago I and some others were considering 
that question, and we estimated that an average 
annual increase of 1° of temperature would represent 
4° or 5 y in summer, the time for the maturing and 
ripening of crops. 

4484. Of course that increased temperature would 
vary from zero — that is to say, the drained land — 
up to tin highest point in the catchment area? — I 
would not go beyond a certain amount. I would not 
go beyond what the gentleman you have referred to 
has said — namely, 100 feet. 

4485. Mr. Abernathy . — Cut that improvement of 
1° to 2° would be a great advantage as far 
as crops are concerned, and to the arable land? — 
Yes. 



4486. That being so, would that be any reason for 
taxing that land ? — Certainly, it would be one reason. 

4487. Mr. Barry . — There is a memorandum by you 
which has been handed in to the Commission. I do 
not know whether, after the evidence which you have 
given about the question of the zones, you would desire 
to alter in any way the figures of that memorandum, 
or whether we should take your evidence as it is, and 
not put the memorandum on the notes ? — If you would 
allow me to look into this question again, then I 
should be a better judge whether I should modify it 
or not. 

44S8. Mr. Pirn . — Have you any knowledge of 
the present poundage rate of the poor-rate in these 
four towns in the Barrow district. Does that come 
under your notice? — I have not. 

4489. Mountmellick, Portarlington, Monasterevan, 
andAthy? — No. 

4490. We have some figures given here by a gentle- 
man who does not come from that neighbourhood, 
but his view was that the poor-rates were higher 
generally in the district of the Barrow than in the 
other parts of Ireland ? — I should be afraid to go into 
that question, because I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with it. 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. James 



Mr. James Price called 

4491. The Chairman — I believe you are requested 
to lay before the Commission the cases of the residents 
adjoining the Lower Barrow? — Yes. 

4492. Do you appear to-day in any other capacity? 
— There is a committee in Carl >w, who took up 
the question of all the interests on the Lower Barrow, 
and they put their case into my hands before ; but 
since I was here they have written to me to ask me to 
go more particularly into the case of the Lower Barrow. 

4493. Then you represent the residents? — The mill- 
owners, the store-owyers, laud- owners, and the 
navigation. The navigation I think joined with the 
committee in wishing me to undertake this case, which 
I did. 

4494. Perhaps you will proceed to make your 
statement, and then you will be able to answer any 
question which might arise upon that statement? — 
The river Barrow is about 80 miles in length, taking it 
not according to its windings, but in straight lines 
from its junction with the river Sail - , up to the 
very top. That would be the length of the drainage 
area. Above St. Mullen’s where it joins the tidal 
water, it is 60 miles in length. The drainage area 
above Athy — that is the topmost drainage area — is 
407,680 acres. From Athy to Bagnalstown the drain- 
age area is 196,480 acres. From Bagnalstown to St. 
Mullen’s it is 88,960 acres, and below St. Mullen’s it 
is 64,640 acres. The total area is 757,760 statute 
acres. The principal tributaries below Athy which 
I am dealing with now, are the river Greese, the 
liver Douglas, the river Lerr, and the river Barren, 
and some minor tributaries, at present nearly through- 
out the whole length of this river, for certainly more 
than two-tliirds of it, the channel is of insufficient 
capacity to discharge the maximum floods. I have 
marked on the Ordnance maps generally the land that 
is flooded, and I have coloured it blue. This land is 
not very wide in its extent, but it is on the wlic'e con- 
siderably more valuable land per acre, probably double 
or treble the value per acre of the land proposed to be 
improved in the upper drainage district. It lies along 
the river and it is generally alluvial land, and good 
meadow land. 

4495. That is on the Lower Barrow? — Yes, lam 
confining myself now entirely to the Lower Barrow. 

4496. Will you show ns the Ordnance map, em- 
bracing the Lower Barrow ? — This is the Ordnance map, 



in and further examined. 

scale 6 inches to a mile (producingthe Ordnance sheets) 
I have worked downwards from Athy to Carlow. Begin- 
ning with the first sheet you first come to Ardree weir. 

4497. Mr. Barry — What happens there? — That 
laud is all flooded in ordinary floods. 

4498. What is the ax - ea ? — I have not got the areas 
of each of them. They only sent me back the plans 
yesterday. 

4499. Can yon tell us the height of the land above 
Ordnance datum ? — The water there is about 180 feet 
above Ordnance, datum. 

4500. Mr. Abernathy — That is the depth of water 
that is flooded on the suiface ? — I should think it is 
flooded to about a foot of water. I do not think I 
could tell you exactly the height to which they are 
flooded. I have only marked the lands that are 
flooded, because I have only had a few days to make 
the observations in, and I could not mark the levels. 
I merely had time to mark the lands that were flooded. 

4501. The Chairman — There is one piece close to 
the river marked 183 feet, but that is not coloured? — 
No. 

4502. Mr. Barry — You think it is flooded about 
one foot ?-— Yes. 

4503. That is in times of extreme floods ? — In times 
of flood. 

4504. Mr. Abemethy. — It is flat meadow land I 
suppose ? — Yes. Then there is another small piecebelow 
A rdi'ee. These are my soundings taken in the summer 
in different parts of the river, principally with reference 
to navigation. Two and a half miles below Athy to 
Levitstown there is a canal. The river is not xised 
for navigation. 

4505. The Chairman. — A distance of two miles? — 
Yes. 

4506. Mr. Abemethy, — That also is flat meadow 
land ? — Yes. 

4507. Mr. Barry. — There is very little flooded 
there ? — No. 

4508. Mr. Abemethy. — These are all portions of 
flat meadow land ? — Yes. 

4509. Mr. Barry. — Are there any particular cases 
arising upon either of these two Ordnance sheets that 
we have examined ? — Yes — mill cases. There is first 
of all the Ardree mill. In fact the Ardree mill will 
have to be done away with altogether. This part of 
the river below the Ardree mill has not a sufficient 
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channel to carry away the flood water as it is. Of 
course I will come to the question of whether the flood 
water will be increased, hut at present they are in very 
<n'cat difficulties. In fact the mill itself, and up to 
the very floor of the mill, is flooded, and is stopped by 
backwater ; and in future if that is increased to any 
decree, my own impression is that it would be more 
economical to buy that mill altogether, and buy the 
water power, and do away with it. 

4510. The Chairnvon.— That is the only mill down 
to that point '(—That is the only mill down to that 

110 4511. Mr. Abernethy. — That is a flour mill I sup- 
pose 1 ? — Yes, it is a flour mill. 

4512. The Chairman. — Is there any mill shown on 
the second sheet? — Yes, at Levitstown there is a flour 
mill. I do not think that would have to be done away 
with, because I think, in any case, very considerable 
works would have to be done below the mill in the 
river where there is no canal, and this lias to carry the 
navigation — that is, below Levitstown. 

4513. Are there any sluices in the river, either at 
Ardree or Levitstown ?— No, no sluices at all. 

4514. Mr. Abernethy. — There are no sluices in the 
•weir at Levitstown?— No, I did not notice any sluices 
the whole way down — that is anything worth talking 
of, or of any effect on floods. There are none for 
letting down floods in any way. The floods must fall 
over the weirs. 

4515. The Chairman.— Is there anything further 
you wish to call attention to on this second sheet?— 
No, except that this is a particularly bad part of the 
river, between Ardree and Levitstown. 

4516. Who is responsible for keeping this river in 
a proper state as to flood water ?— I do not think there 
is anyone at all. 

4517. Not the Canal Company? — No ; I think the 
Canal Company are responsible for keeping it fit for 
the traffic of the canal and no more. 

4518. Do vou make that statement from personal 
knowledge of their Charter or Act of Parliament. By 
what authority was this navigation made ? — By a 
Charter. I heard the whole matter discussed, and 
there was not one word in anything I heard, either 
read or discussed, about it. They never stated that 
they were even responsible for keeping the river in a 
state for flood drainage, or drainage at all ; but 1 think 
they are bound to keep it in a navigable state. 

4519. I wanted your opinion about that. As you 
are here representing certain interests, I presume you 
have made yourself acquainted, not only with the 
history of the navigation, but the obligations that 
arise? — I have as far as I could. 

4520. Then nobody is responsible for keeping the 

river between Ardree and Levitstown in a proper con- 
dition for carrying off flood water ? — No ; I think it 
is in its natural condition. _ 

4521. Is it in a good or a bad condition U -In a 
bad condition. The whole river is shallow. I do not 
say it is filled up with silt, or anything of that kind ; 
but it is the hard bottom of the river, according to 
these soundings, and in hardly any case did I find an 
accumulation of silt, except it may be just next to 
Ardee weir. 

4522. What is the bottom of this river ?— It is hard 
ground, and in some cases rock. 

4523. What rock? — It is limestone rock. 

4524. Mr. Abernethy.— Is the wheel of the mill 
drowned during floods? — Yes, all these wheels are. I 
do not know whether in this mill they have means of 
raising it, but in some cases they have. 

4525. The Chairman.— Where is the rock in this 
part ? — I do not think there is any rock in that par- 
ticular part. It is a hard bottom. 

4526. My question was confined to the distance be- 
tween Ardree and Levitstown. Y on say it is a hard 
gravelly bottom?— I did not find any rock there at 
all. 

4527. Mr. Barry. — Do you know what the fall is at 
Levitstown lock. I have it here at seven feet three 



inches? — I went according to the falls, I think, on Jan.u, 
that old map. I have made a section showing all the 
different falls at the different locks. (Producing same.) p ri ^ c &m< 

4528. Mr. Abernethy. — W ere those mills and weirs 
in existence before the river was canalised ? — I think 
the weirs were all constructed for the navigation. 

4529. I am speaking about the mill weirs? — I can- 
not tell you about that. I do not know the history of 
the mill weirs. It is more likely, I think, that they 
existed before the navigation, and that there was 
mill-power there. 

4530. The Chairman. — I thought the weir put for 
the canal answered for the mill also ? — It does. 

453 1 . Do you consider that taking so large a volume 
of water along the canal, because there is a constant 
stream, has tended to silt up the river between those 
two points, Ardree and Levitstown? — No ; there is no 
silting up at that part whatever. I examined it par- 
ticularly as to silting up. The only silted up parts are 
further down. 

4532. Mr. Pirn. — Do the people whom you repre- 
sent in Carlow — the property owners and house owners 
— consider that they are more liable to floods of recent 
years than they used to be ? — Yes ; and there is a great 
deal of evidence on the subject which I will give you 
the particular’s of. I may as well, while I am referring 
to it, refer you to this Levitstown mill and to the evi- 
dence given by the owner of it. It is to be found in 
the blue book. Mr. Frederick Haugh'on, of Levits- 
town, has been there 38 years and knows the place. 
Generally the floods in the old times took three days 
to rise. During the last five years, which he attributes 
to the Rathangan drainage, the Lerr drainage, and a 
portion of the Greese drainage, he says the floods rise 
in twelve hours instead of three days, and in one case- 
lie knew where it rose four feet in twelve hours. 

That is the effect of his evidence. Then Mr. James 
Byrne, of Ne.wtownpilsworth, the next lock below, 
says that the flood rose in a single night, which he 
expected to rise under ordinary circumstances in three- 
days, and that he had not cut his meadows, except in 
the year 18S4, for four or five years. 

4533. Where was that evidence given? — It was 
given before Lord Castletown’s Commission. 

4534. Now, we will go on to the next sheet ? — That 
is Ma"eny ; but before I leave that part of the river I 
may as well give you some particulars about it. 

The Levitstown weir is occasionally drowned. In 
the channel below Levitstow i, coming down from 
Levitstown to Mageny, there is hardly any fall in the 
river at all, and there is no canal. The channel is 
about 150 feet by 4 feet in summer, and by about 
7 feet in winter. Part of that channel is only lid 
feet wide, ami from 3 feet 2 inches to 1 foot 6 inches 
deep. 

4535. Mr. Abernethy.— Is that rock 1— No ; I can- 
not be very clear about the rock, because it was only 
where it was very unmistakeable that I thought there 
was rock, but it is hard ground. 

4536. Did you sound along that reach of the river? 

Yes, I did, along the whole of it. 

4537. Did you find a hard bottom throughout ?— I 

did. . 

4538. Mr. Barry.— What do you consider a navig- 
able depth in summer? — I do not think any boat more 
than three feet could go in that canal. 

4539. What do you consider the proper statutable- 
navigable depth ? — I do not think there is anything 
laid down as a proper statutable navigable depth ; but 
in summer three feet is the maximum depth a boat 
would draw. In a wet summer I should say four 

fe£ 4540. The Chairman.— Does that level part extend 
below Levitstown to Mageny bridge ? — Yes. 

4541. This shows a considerable amount of flooded 
land ?— - Yes, there is a considerable amount of flooded 
land. 

4512. Down to Lerr bridge? — Yes. 

4543. Mr. Abernethy. — Is that low flat meadow 
land!- Yes. 2D2 
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Mr. James exactly about that. 

Price. 4545. The Chairman . — This extends from Mageny 

about six and a half miles down to Lerr Bridge, which 
is nearly nine miles down ? — Yes ; eight and three- 
quarter miles. 

4546. Mr. Barry. — For what length is there a 
deficiency of the navigable depth in that portion of the 
river 1 — Not in that portion of the river — that is not 
the worst portion of the river. 

4547. I thought you said just now, instead of hav- 
ing only three feet you had only one foot six? — I 
meant taken crossways in the section. You will get a 
part where you get over three feet. A boat drawing 
three feet could have got over any part of the naviga- 
tion at the time I was on it, but it would have had to 
twist about. It would not get it everywhere. 

4548. The Chairman . — Have you got the quantity 
of land flooded? — It is about 519 statute acres. The 
quantity is small, but is divided into a great many 
parts. 

4550. Mr. Barry. — Could you give the depth to wl i ich 
they are flooded ? — I do not think I could do that. This 
was the most I could do to get it in in time. I could 
not give the depth. It would require a lot of inspec- 
tion to take the depth, and you would have to get a 
great deal of accurate information from 'the'- people of 
the country 

4551. The Chairman . — Then from Lerr bridge 
about 8f miles down the river to 11 miles ? — There is 
about half that distance flooded. 

4552. There are no mills all the way down there ? — 
No 

4553. Mr. Abernethy . — And that is flat meadow 
land ? — Yes, it is all flat alluvial land. 

4554. Meadow land? — Yes. 

4555. You do not know anything about the depth 
of the flooding ? —I do not ; I cannot tell that. As I 
have said, it would require very accurate information 
from the people of the country to know exactly the 
depth to which it was flooded. 

4556. The Chairman . — That brings you down to 
Carlow. That is 12 miles exactly? — yes. 

4557. There does not appear to be any land flooded 
there ? — No ; that is principally with reference to the 
town of Carlow itself. This is what they call the 
Cornwall quay, and there arc some important stores 
a little bit back from this, and these are all flooded. 

4558. This is the great basin which we saw? — Yes ; 
it goes over the whole of that, and floods the whole 
•of this Graigue district That is very much flooded, 
and it is inhabited by poor people. Carlow is there 
itself flooded, and I can give you the evidence which 
was given on that subject. 

4559. The Chairman. — "What river is that that 
comes in there ? — That is the Barren river, which 
comes in just below Carlow. That has been 
drained. 

4560. What is the fall at the weir that keeps up 
the water? — It of course varies, according to the state 
of the river. In a great flood there is only 18 inches 
of a fall. 

4561. Is that weir ever drowned? — Yes, it is 
drowned, because it is within 18 inches. 

4562. Mr. Abernethy . — That is not drowned? — No, 
it is not over it altogether, but it is drowned partly 
as a weir. There is 4 feet 9 inches difference of level 
in the lock. 

4563. Mr. Pirn. — Have these parts of Carlow 
always been liable to be flooded ? — Yes. 

4564. Since the navigation works were completed ? 
— From time immemorial ; at least so the people at 
present resident say. 

4565. Are they in recent years more liable to be 
flooded than they have been in former years ; does the 
evidence relate to Carlow? — It does. Mr. Bolger, 
who manages Messrs. Watson’s malt stores in Carlow, 
said the flood used, sixteen years ago. to take two or 
three days to rise. In 18/ 9 the flood came down in 
twelve hours after the rain ceased. 



4566. Mr. Abernathy . — In the upper districts ?— 
Yes ; on that occasion the water came over Cornwall 
quay 16 or 18 inches, and they were obliged to make 
dams and sods when they saw the water beginning t 0 
rise, to save their materials in their malt stores. ° 

4567. Mr. Barry . — Is the flooding at Carlow more 
particularly above the weir? — Yes, above the weir. 

4568. There is very little flooding below the weir? 
— Hardly any below the weir. 

4569. Do you think there is always a fall over the 
weir in time of extreme flooding? — Yes ; in order to 
retain that mill and to let off the floods, there should 
be very large sluices. In fact, the whole of Carlow 
weir should be constructed in sluices. 

4570. Mr .Abernethy . — There are no sluices there 
now? — No. 

4571. Mr. Barry — About what size sluice do you 
think would be necessary? — I should think they would 
require at least 20 feet sluices, say four of them. 

4572. That is, 80 feet of sluices altogether? — Yes. 

4573. Mr. Pirn . — What is the length of the weir 
there ? — I cannot give it you exactly. There is one 
more matter I would refer you to in Carlow. Mr. 
John Kelly gave this evidence with regard to the 
flooding of the town that, in 1866, 100 people died of 
cholera in Graigue, and that in 1879 there was fever 
immediately after this flood, and that the rates went 
up from Is. 5 d. to 2s. 10cf. in the pound. 

4574. Mr. Barry . — Does he mean to say the floods 
gave the people cholera ? — There was fever ; the cho- 
lera was from the bad sanitary condition, and from 
the water too. But it was in 1S79 he said there was 
very bad fever there immediately after this flood. 

4575. Mr. Abernethy.— It only rose IS inches over 
the quay, I think you said ? — Yes. 

4576. And according to your evidence even a bank 
of sods prevented the flood from getting into the 
stores ? — I do not know exactly where they put the 
sods, whether it was in front of the stores or on the 
quay. 

4577. Have there been any steps taken to raise the 
quay at all to the extent of two feet? — No. 

4578. The Chairman . — How many mills are there 
at Carlow ? — 1 think there is only one. 

4579. Then there is nothing to comment upon be- 
tween Carlow and the bottom of this sheet, which 
takes us down to 15£ miles? — There is very little 
flooding there ; but there is a very bad piece of river 
at the fourteenth mile. It divides into three channels 
there, and the westerly one is the one used for navi- 
gation. 

4580. The widest is the most easterly one ? — Yes, 
the soundings are very bad there, and the power of 
discharging in that portion is very bad. 

4581. Mr. Abernethy . — Is there much flooding on 
the land adjoining ? — No ; but it throws back-water 
up upon Carlow. On that sheet there is flooding just 
after the fourteenth mile for about a mile. Then this 
is Milltown, and there are important mills there. 

4582. The Chairman . — That is about sixteen and a 
half miles down the river? — Yes. 

45S3. Mr. Barry. — There is a very heavy fall 
there, is not there? — The County Surveyor is of 
opinion that at Milltown the bridge is at present 
charged to its utmost in conveying the water, and that 
it would have to be re-built if the floods were in- 
creased. 

4584. Is that Milford lock ? — Yes. 

4585. Mr. Abernethy. — There is a fall of 9 feet 
there ? — Yes. 

4586. The Chairman . — There is some flooded land 
there at about eighteen miles down ? — Yes. 

4587. There are no mills between here and Leigh- 
linbridge at twenty miles ? — No. 

4588. Mr. Abernethy . — That is flat meadow land 
again ? — Yes. At Leighlinbridge the question is prin- 
cipally with reference to the stores that are there. 

4589. The Chairman . — Have you a mill there? — 
No ; it is malt stores. 

4590. Mr. Abernathy . — Were those originally mills 
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and afterwards converted into stores ? — No ; I think 
these are rather new. 

4591. You referred to certain mills at Milford ; are 
they old mills ? — 1 think they are old mills. As to 
the malt stores at Leighlinbridge, Mr. John Nolan 
said he built a store at Leighlinbridge lately, and he 
would not have done so if there had been any chance 
of increased flood. 

4592. Mr. Pim. — What do you say about the mills 
at Millford. Are they mills now or malt stores ? — 
They are mills. As well as I can now recollect they 
do not use the whole water power there at all, but 
only a portion of it, and there is a lai-ge store in con- 
nexion with it. They do use some of it. There is an im- 
portant matter at Leighlinbridge. Mr. J ames Butler is 
a partner of the Messrs. Watson at Leighlinbridge 
who have barley stores there, and he says the stores 
are only six inches above the highest flood level now. 
The evidence given by Mr. Butler was that if the flood 
had risen six inches higher, in five minutes there would 
have been £2,000 worth of barley damaged. 

4593. Mr. Barry. — He is a very imprudent man to 
build his floors at such a little height above the floods? 

But it is so ; and he does not want the floods to be 

greater. 

4594. The Chairman. — I see the canal is diverted 
from the river for about a mile and a half — from what 
place to what place ? — Twenty and a half miles down 
nearly to twenty-two miles. 

4595. Twenty-one and three-quarter miles exactly 
it seems to be. What state is the river in where the 
canal has been diverted from it ? — The river is not 
good at all there. 

4596. Have you examined that part of it? — Yes; 
the soundings are all marked on it. 

4597. Is it silted at all ? — Not at all. There is some 
silting above Leighlinbridge — and islands have col- 
lected there. There is silt with reeds and different 
tiuugs growing on it, and in the same way above 
■Carlow. 

4598. Is not that silling ? — Y es ; that is in the dead 
pai-t- of the river. 

4599. Do you know what the bottom of the river 
is in thisdiversion? — I should mention that at Leighlin- 
bridge the bridge is absolutely unfit to vent any in- 
creased flood. It is barely able to vent the floods now, 
and it would have to be entirely rebuilt. The lock 
above it is occasionally drowned. 

4600. Mr. Barry. — Is not that an affair for the 
county ? — I think so. 

4601. The Chairman. — Then there are no mills or 
mill weirs down to Bagnalsto wn ? — No ; there there is 
one of the most important mills on the whole river, and 
that is Messrs Brown and Crosthwaite’s mill at Bag- 
nalstown. 

4602. Mr. Barry. — There is very little flooding 
there ? — There is a very bad liver at Bagnalstown for 
discharging floods. I took soundings there and it was 
only two feet deep, and it rises six feet four inches, 
covering all those meadows. 

4603. Mr. Pim. — Above the weir?— No ; this is not 
above the weir, this is below the weir. 

4604. Mr. Barry. — Covering what meadows — there 
is only at the outside half a mile in length shown on 
the map as flooded?— Yes. 

4605. The Chairman. — I see the canal is diverted 
here ? — There is a short piece of river, and then the 
canal ends, and then a short piece of river, and then a 
piece of canal. 

4606. There is diversion again down to twenty-three 
miles? — Yes. 

4607. Mr. Barry. — Then there is a lock at Bagnals- 
town ? — Yes. 

4608. And the flooded land is above the lock ? — It 
is above the lock, but it is on the main river. 

4609. Mr. Pim. — It is between the weir and the 
lock ? — It is between the weir and the lock ; but this 
lock does not throw any water on this land ; it is the 
natural river there. 



4610. What are the red lines? — Those are the Jan. u, issr. 

quarter mile marts. . Mr. Jm, 

4611. Mr. Barry. — The next piece of flooded land prio*, 
is at twenty-five miles ? — Yes. 

4612. Just after passing through the railway? — 

Yes. 

4613. The Chairman. — There is a very considerable 
portion of flooded land on both sides of the river ? — 

Yes, for about three-quarters of a mile. 

4614. There are no mills between Bagnalstown and 
this place down to twenty-five miles ? — No. 

4015. Mr. Abernethy. — Those are flat meadow lands 
again ? — Yes ; they are nearly all flat meadow lands 
— narrow pieces between the high land and the 
river. 

4616. Mr. Barry. — There is some more land at 
twenty-six and a half miles, and more at twenty-eight 
miles ? — Yes. 

4617. The Chairman. — Here again is a diversion? 

Yes ; that is a disused mill. 

4618. There is a lock ? — Yes. 

4619. Mr. Barry. — Then there is a small piece at 
twenty-nine miles? — Yes; this is what they call Gores 
bridge ; at twenty-nine miles there is a considerable 
piece flooded there. 

4620. Has that bridge anything to do with it? — 

That is not one of the bridges I noted as being in- 
sufficient. 

4621. I see the note is this, “ Island, great obstruc- 
tion below the bridge." — Yes. 

4622. Mr. Pim. — Was that island there originally, 
or is it the result of silt ? — That was there originally ; 

I find some islands are not marked on the ordnance 
map, but this one is. 

4623. Mr. Barry. — Then there seems to be no flood- 
ing on the next sheet? — No, no flooding; there is a 
very rapid river down to thirty-six miles ; St. Mullens 
is at forty-one miles. 

4624. There you get to the tide? — Yes. 

4625. Mr. Pim. — You say you found islands not 
shown on the Ordnance map — these Ordnance sheets 
are date! 1874?— They were not revised. 

4626. So that if they had come before 1874 they 
would be shown on the Ordnance map, I presume?— 

Yes. 

4627. Mr. Barry. — Can you tell us what weirs are 
drowned in times of high flood and which run free ? 

— Looking over my notes I think I could. 

4628. Mr. Abernethy. — With regard to all these flat 
meadow lands, would not an embankment of very 
moderate height joined to the high land prevent them 
beinw injured ? — Yes ; I think most of them might be 
embanked, and of course the river itself should be im- 
proved, otherwise the navigation would be destroyed 
altogether. 

4629. That is for the navigation people to do ?— 

Yes. 

4630. Mr. Barry. — Why would the navigation be 
destroyed ? — That is a different question, and that is 
more with reference to the lowness of the water in the 
summer ; I do not consider that the land is at all the 
principal interest on the way down, I look upon the 
mills and the navigation as the principal interests. 

4631. Mr. Abernethy. — During summer the navi- 
gation channel would be much as formerly, because 
there is but a little accumulation in any part? — There 
is but little affecting the navigation. 

4632. The Chairman.— Rave you had the figures 
put before you of the net receipts of the navigation 
per annum ? — I do not recollect them, but I know I 
did hear them. 

4633. Are you aware that the last year the return 
was made the net receipts were about £900 for the 
year ?— I was not aware of that ; of course there are 
other considerations beside the net receipts, because 
a -rrcat deal of this river runs where there is no rail- 
way near, and the mills and stores being on the course 
of the river it is of very great benefit to the mills and 
stores, and generally to the traffic of the countiy. For 
instance, Messrs. Brown & Orosthwaite pay £3,000 a 
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Jan. 14. 1887. year to the navigation for tolls ; I suppose it is for 
. tolls and boating besides. 

Price. 8 " 103 4634. Mr. Barry . — Where are their mills? — At 

Bagnalstown. 

4635. One question before we leave the question of 
the land. You have made an estimate of what works 
were necessary in your opinion, below Athy, to accom- 
modate floods supposing that 100,000 cubic feet more 
water were brought down? — 80,000 to 100,000 more 
cubic feet. 

4636. Do you recollect what that estimate was ? — 
My estimate was not a close estimate, because T had 
not time to make it, but it was from ,£100,000 to 
.£1 20,000 ; the embankments would have to be very 
long ; there is very little land ; the land is narrow and 
any embankment that had to be made would have to 
be long. 

4637. Could you tell us how much of that estimate 
would have to be charged against embankments for the- 
purpose of defending land ? — I do not think I 
could. 

4638. The Chairman. — Did that estimate include 
deepening this hard bed of the river? — Deepening part 
of it. 

4639. Mr. Barry. — You cannot tell us how much 
would go to provide for embankments? — No, I could 
not. 

4640. Could you tell us how many miles of embank- 
ment there would be ? — I could not. 

4641. You could put that in? — I could make it 
closer. 

4642. Mr. Abemelhy. — It does not appear there is 
any very great length of embankment required of 
great height ? — No. I may tell you generally, assum- 
ing there is more flood coming down, all the mills 
would require to have their backwaters looked to and 
the river below, which forms the tailrace, very con- 
siderably deepened at the upper end. It is exactly 
similar to the point I had to deal with in the case of 
the Lerr drainage. There was a miller there who has 
also given evidence — a Mr. Hannon — with reference 
to the Lerr drainage, which falls into this river. He 
said that immediately after the drainage the floods 
were brought down to such a degree that his wheel 
was drowned. The matter was put into my hands, 
and it became a matter of arbitration, and the arbi- 
trator decided in favour of my view that a very con- 
siderable deepening for nearly a mile, or over a 
mile certainly, would have to be made. That was 
carried out, and that mill alone cost for that deepening 
£1,500. 

4643. Mr. Barry. — To go back to the land. In no 
case this flooded land you have shown us would be 
flooded if the proprietor or occupier takes the trouble 
to make any banks at all ? — Yes, in some cases there 
are banks. 

4644. Are the lands flooded there ? — Yes, they are ; 
the banks are not sufficient. There are banks in some 
places formed by the towing path. The towing path 
forms banks in some cases. 

4645. The landowners have not taken the trouble 
to make any banks to keep the flood out on the 
land you have coloured blue ? — I do not think they 
have. 

4646. They do not consider it worth their while ? — 
No. It is not in every case. where you could drain 
the land and put embankments too. There would not 
be fall enough. 

4647. There are a great many miles, as we saw on 
our inspection, of land which could very easily be 
protected by embankment ? — Yes. 

4648. Then why should somebody else be asked to 
put these embankments if the owners will not take 
the trouble? — If it is settled that no more water is 
coming down, then I do not think anybody should 
spend a farthing on the river. 

46 19. That makes the position this — that supposing 
a small quantity, or any quantity, more water is sent 
down, you would lay upon the people sending down 



that water the burden of fully protecting the land 
which the owners have not taken the trouble in times 
past to protect in any way ? — No, I do not think so. 

4650. Does that sound just ? — No, certainly not • 
but the effect would be this. I merely tell you what 
I know, that every man on these forty miles of river 
would make a claim before the Government Arbitrator, 
and would require to have his claim regularly sifted and 
evidence given on it to see whether he would be likely 
to be damaged before the works were made at all. If 
he is not satisfied with what the Government Arbi- 
trator says he goes to the jury, and the jury give him, 
I need not tell you, a very liberal sum. That is what 
I should apprehend if I was engineer of the upper 
drainage, and I should not contemplate sending down 
anything at all in the way of excess of water. 1 think 
it would ruin the whole project. I do not talk about 
the justice of the case. There might be cases in which 
injustice might be done, and where people would pay 
more than the amount of damage that would arise ; 
but that they would have to pay is quite plain. If it 
is the opinion of eminent engineers that more water 
would go down, unquestionably every man all the 
way down who has an acre of land flooded would put 
in a claim. 

4651. Although it is flooded now, and he does not 
take the trouble to prevent it ? — Yes, if it is flooded a 
foot or six inches more than before; and no engineer has 
any power. The jury award what they like, and I 
have known cases of great injustice in consequence 
of it. 

4652. On that matter about the jury you have had 
a great deal of experience ? — A great deal. 

4653. Is it your opinion that an appeal from a 
skilled arbitrator to a jury is a mode of assessing 
damages which is to be recommended ? — No, I do not. 
I think it is a most unjust way of doing it, because 
the sympathies of the jury are entirely with the 
claimant. 

4654. Mr. Abernithy. — It renders nugatory the 
employment of skilled valuers ? — Entirely. I should 
be delighted if there were no j ury. 

4655. Mi - . Barry. — You have had a great share of 
experience, and you can speak feelingly on the sub- 
ject? — I can. I know all about railway and drainage 
land. Everyone dreads a jury in almost everything, 
but still in this particular case I have mentioned on 
the Lerr drainage there was no jury at all. It was a 
skilled arbitrator and an engineer who decided that this 
had to be done in order to protect the mill. I have 
other matters to bring before you beside this, but as 
far as the navigation goes I have nothing else to say. 

4656. All the evidence you have given is on the 
assumption that there will be more water ? — On the 
assumption that there is going, to be more frequent 
floods in winter and less water in summer time, and 
affecting navigation. The only way in which the 
excess water affects the navigation is that the floods 
will be more frequent, during which they will be 
unable to navigate. 

4657. As far as effects go your evidence is con- 
cluded with that last remark of yours? — On the 
navigation. 

4658. And on the land ? — Yes. 

4659. And on the mills ? — Yes, on the mills. If 
there is to be no more excess water than at present 1 
do not think any one of them can make any claim. 

+660. Mr. Pim . — Are you of opinion that there 
will be more frequent floods and that the floods will 
be higher when they do come? — I am. I should like 
to give an explanation of an answer that I gave on a 
previous occasion. There was a letter that I wrote 
giving the section of the river at certain places, 
and it would appear from the way I answered it, that, 
for the whole distance between these places the section 
was so and so. I should like if I could to state the 
matter over again and give the exact length of each 
section. 
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(Mr. Percy Latouche , Chairman of the Barrow 
Navigation Company, and Mr. Mitchell, the Secretary, 
■wen; here called in). 

The Chairman. -— Mr. Price has been giving 
some evidence as to the effect of flood on the Lower 
Barrow and he is now going to state his reasons why 
he thinks, if the drainage works ai-e carried out, there 
will be more flood water. The Commission thought 
it was desirable that you should be present while he 
makes that statement. 

4661. (To witness.) — Will you proceed with your 
statement? — This Upper Barrow district now has an 
amount of 23,000 acres which is covered with flood 
from one foot to two feet deep, and this acts as a reser- 
voir to mitigate the effect of sudden floods. This 
23,000 acres is about one-eighteenth part of the whole 
drainage ai - ea of the upper part. Compai-ing it with 
other districts where there is also a reservoir for floods 
which mitigate their effect, Lough Neagh and the 
lakes are about one-twelfth or oue-thirteentli of the 
whole drainage area ; in the Corrib district the lakes 
are about one-tenth; in the Shannon about one- 
thirty- first or one-thirty-second of the whole drainage 
area; and in the Erne one-twenty-second; so that 
Corrib is the best off for lakes for holding up floods. 
Next to that comes the Bann, and then, thirdly, comes 
the Barrow, so that the advantage to the river below 
of having these 23,000 acres to cover with water be- 
fore it can pour down in its full force is very great. 
It puts us on a par with about the mean of the others. 
It is better than the Shannon and better than the 
Erne. To put it in a way that will be very easily 
remembered, assuming that the excess flood would be 
from 80,000 to 90,000 feet per minute, you will find 
that according to that, two acres will be covered one 
foot per minute. I put it in that way so that it can 
be easily recollected. Therefore, in order to cover the 
23,000 acres you find that it will take eight days or 
from SO, 000 to 90,00»> feet per minute to spread over 
that ground one foot deep. I think it is sometimes 
more than a foot deep. I say that if the reservoir is 
taken away and you do not allow the floods to spread 
as they would not if this plan were carried out, that 
excess quantity of from 80,000 to 90,000 cubic feet 
per minute must necessarily be sent down rapidly to 
the Lower Barrow. The only case in which a flood in 
former times could equal a flood in the future, when 
these works are earned out, would be when that basin 
was completely full. It is a very rare thing that after 
eight days flood, before that has time to run off, another 
big flood comes. It is possible it might come, and it 
docs probably occasionally come, it may bo once in 
twenty years; but it is not an ordinary condition of 
things. ' But it would be an ordinary condition of 
thiugs that when there was a four days’ flood and no 
way of spreading provided that that excess water, 
which at present spreads over this land, should be 
added to the normal floods of the Lower Barrow by 
doing away with that reservoir. For that purpose, I 
am of opinion there are two ways of meeting it either 
by improving the Lower Barrow or by making a great 
reservoir on some of the waste land. My own opinion 
is that it would be far cheaper and a far more thorough 
remedy to form a reservoir of about 2,000 acres to 
hold the water, five feet deep. That would have the 
same effect as 10,000 acres a foot deep, but the ad- 
vantage of having an artificial reservoir with sluices 
would be this, that it would be perfectly certain it 
could be emptied before another flood. Therefore I 
would not propose or think it necessary to have so 
lai-ge a reservoir for holding floods as there is at 
present. One reason for expecting a greater flooding 
is the tributaries. The important tributaries below 
Atliy, the Grcese, the Lerr, the Douglas, and the 
Burren, all at present discharge before the main flood 
can reach it. I think it is admitted in the evidence 
that the main flood does not reach the part of the 
Barrow below Atliy for a week or a fortnight. Under 
different circumstances it would reach there sooner or 
later according to whether the basin was full or not ; 



but during the time the floods formed, the other tribu- Jan. H, 1887. 
taries would have time to run away. If these works Mr 
were carried out the floods would undoubtedly come p r j’ ce . 
simultaneously and in that way add very much to the 
amount. With reference to the precedent for this 
kind of thing the Brusna was referred to, and I would 
ask the Commissioners if they would look at the re- 
port of Mr. Mulvany, I have not myself seen it but it 
was before the drainage of the Brusna was carried 
out, before 1831. 

Mr. Latouche. — I have seen it and I quoted from 
it in the statement I sent to the Commissioners. It 
was a report furnished to the Board of Works. 

4662. The Chairman. — What was the title of the 
Blue Book. 

Mr. Latouche. — My reference is to the evidence of 
Mr. W. T. Mulvany before a Commission of the 
House of Lords as to the Brusna river. It is in the 
report of the Commissioners of Public Works, but it 
is the only one of my quotations that I have not put 
a date to. 

4663. Mr. Barry. — Is it necessary to refer to it ? — 

Except that it gives the flood discharge of the liver 
Brusna as 130,000 cubic feet per minute, and Mr. 

Manning's evidence is that it now or since has yielded 
267,000 cubic feet. 

4664. Mr. Abernethy. — Since the drainage was 
carried out ? — Yes, I asked Mr. Manning to refer to 
this report of Mr. Mulvany, as I supposed he could 
have access to it to see whether this statement of mine 
was correct. I do not like to give it further than that 
I believe what he stated before the drainage was done 
was that the discharge of the Brusna was 136,000 feet, 
and that lie had actually measured it. 

4665. Mr. Barry. — That might be due to thorough 
drainage or due to arterial drainage. Unless we had 
the evidence before us we could not really say what it 
was due to? — Well, there was another casein which 
evidence was given with reference to the meeting of 
rivers and the effect of floods coining down at different 
times. That was on the Little Brusna, and that evi- 
dence was given on the former occasion by Mr. 

Brereton to Lord Castletown’s Commission. There 
are two rivers which meet together forming the Little 
Brusna. One is called the Castlebernard branch, and 
the other is called the Boscrea branch. One of these 
branches had been drained twenty years ago, and the 
effect was that the flood of one entirely ran off before 
the other. The things were altered afterwards and the 
other was drained, and Mr. Brereton was entirely 
drowned out with five or six feet of water on his land. 

That shows the effect of altering the condition of the 
water by making the floods meet together and causing 
flood. 

4666. Mr .Abernethy. — l think you stated that in 
the case of the river Barrow the floods from the tri- 
butaries would pass off before the main flood passed 
down the river ? — At present. 

4667. Supposing it continues raining over the whole 
district ? — Yes ; a good four days’ rain is as much as 
you have in I reland. 

4668. The Chairman. — You are referring to the 
tributaries below Atliy? — Yes; another way I have 
taken it is this. Besides the spreading over the ground, 
which diminishes it, I put it in this way, that those 
rivers which would give about 200,000 cubic feet per 
minute — the united livers — I have taken it would 
have run down to 100,000 before the main flood came 
down. They have a rapid fall. 

4669. Mr. Abernethy. — Could you indicate the site 
of these reservoirs you have suggested ? — I could, and 
I have indicated it on the larger map. The principal 
one would be between Portarlington and Monasterevan. 

There is flat land there, and there is the Slate, river 
coming in from Kildare here, which is very suitable. 

It is no matter which river you take, so long as you 
take 80,000 cubic feet per minute out of the flood 
discharge. This is Bay lough, and a portion of the 
ground similar in that way would be even better on 
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Jan. 14, lsfiT. the Slate river. This is high ground od each 

Mr lames side, and by putting a back trench all along 

Price. here for draining this high ground, an embankment, 

ten or eleven feet high, could be made, and 
the whole of that area without flooding any- 

thing but what is marked there could be made a 
reservoir. 

4670. The Chairman. — Have you estimated the 
co-'t of that! — I have estimated the cost of the whole. 
My statement is for the whole thing. 

4671. Where would the other reservoir be? — By 
Baylough. It would flood this piece of ground, and 
by keeping the embankment back here, I could put 
the dam at Baylough bridge. There is that large 
piece of river there. There is nothing to do but 
put the embankment along outside the flooded land, 
and the bank there would be part of the reservoir. 
I should have to put a dam there too. [Further 
describing the position of the reservoir on the 
map attached to the report of Lord Castletown’s 
Commission.] There might be more convenient 
places for this reservoir, but there could not be a more 
convenient place for the Slate river reservoir, and if 
you were to save that discharge from going into the 
river, you would prevent the floods. 

4672. Mr. Abernethy. — There is a considerable fall 
in the river, and there are tributaries above that point ? 
— Yes, and I was saying that the feeling of the people 
about Carlow — their natural common view — is that 
the formation of a reservoir is the most certain way of 
providing against the damage that will be done by the 
river. I think I have nothing further to say, except 
just with reference to the lowness of water in summer. 
The Canal Company apprehend there will be a de- 
ficiency of water in the summer, and the millers ap- 
prehend the same thing. This river comes from such 
very spongy district where there is such a quantity of 
soaked lands — and there is as much soaked land as 
there is flooded land — that they apprehend if these 
drains are made so perfect — and, of course, it will lead 
to cross draining and sub-draining — the water will have 
dried out completely in summer, and that it will be- 
come very low, and much lower than at present. As 
a case in point, evidence was given with reference to 
the Burren river at Carlow, which was drained, and this 
is the evidence of the man who worked the mill. James 
Brown who worked the Burren mills formerly had 
two wheels with two pairs of stones to each. One wheel 
had worked constant and one worked short time. Now 
he has only one wheel, and in the summer time he can 
only work six hours out of the twenty-four. He has 
to collect the water for six hours. That is, of course, 
a case in point, because that is the case of a drainage 
carried out. 

4673. The Chairman. — I presume you would sug- 
gest that this reservoir be kept full for summer use ? — 
I would use this as a pond in summer, because, sup- 
posing the Lammas floods were coming on, for instance, 
information could be given by telegraph, and the river 
being in an empty state the water in the reservoii' 
could be let off in a day or so in quite sufficient time 
to hold a flood in summer. I certainly would not 
waste that 2,000 acres. I think if it were all planted 
with osiers, it would be very valuable. 

4674. Mr. Barry. — What would you give as the 

drainage area below Athy down to St. Mullen’s ? I 

gave it in sections. The whole is 285,440 acres. 

4675. How much is it below Athy to Carlow? — I 
have not got it separately to Carlow, but I have it to 
Bagnalstown. From Athy to Bagnalstown it is 
194,684 acres. 

4676. How much do you think passes over Carlow 
weir now in time of flood? — I have nothing but Mr. 
Hassard’s evidence on that point, as I never measured 
it in time of flood. He gives it 550,000 in a very 
great flood,, but I should think that is a very rare 
occurrence — once in twenty years probably. 

4677. I should think it could be measured, could 
it not, by taking the height to which the water is 



known to have been reached ? — I think it could. I 
think that is the way Mr. Hassard cook it. I think 
he saw the actual flood. 

4678. Mr. Abernethy . — He could do it without 
that? — Yes, by taking the height at which it came. 

4679. Mr. Barry . — Wc may put it roughly that 
down to Bagnalstown is about half the drainage area 
of the drainage area below Athy ? — About half. 

4680. The quantity of water which was proposed to 
be discharged at Athy was 300,000 cubic feet, was it 
not ? — 400,000. I think that would be rare. 320 000 
is what I calculate, and Mr. Hassard, I think, agrees 
■with me in that. Mr. Manning gives 400,000*, and I 
agree with that too, but it would be rare, and’ not a 
flood I would provide for. 

4681. Taking it at 320,000, if you add half of that 

on, that comes to 480,000, which is a good deal less 

than floods that are now known to exist at Carlow? 

This was a very abnormal flood in 1879. 

4682. You cannot tell what an ordinaiy flood at 
Carlow now is, or at Bagnalstown ?— No, I could 
not. 

4683. Mr. Pirn . — Was that the flood that flooded 

Cornwall Quay, that you have told us of? Yes. 

4£84. Mr. Barry .— Then you have referred to the 
Loughs as reservoirs. Take Lough Neagh for the sake 
of argument. That reservoir is limited by the height 
of the weir? — Yes. 

4685. It can only rise two feet, or is only intended 
to rise two feet ? — Yes. 

4686. After that the whole of the flood was meant 
to go down? — Yes. 

4687. In the same way now when the land that is 
flooded above Athy is flooded all the flood has to go 
down?— Yes. That is what I call the abnormal and 
very excessive floods. 

4688. How long do you think the floods remain out 
on the land now above At.hy?— There has been dif- 
ferent evidence on that subject, and, of course, it all 
depends on what the state of the weather is afterwards 
but, supposing the rain ceased entirely, I think in 
about three weeks probably it would run off. Sup- 
posing after very heavy rain it ceased entire! v, I think 
in about three weeks it would all depart off the sur- 
face, or it may be less — it may be a fortnight. 

4689. In the rainy season is it customary to have 

three weeks of fine weather before another rain comes ? 
Yes, I think I could show returns to that effect prac- 

tically fine weather. 

4690. We have had it in evidence that these floods 
remain out on the lands above Athy sometimes for 
months ? — So they would. 

4691. During any part of those months, if you <mt a 
heavy rainfall you would now get the maxim um°dis- 
charge ; would you not? — Yes, but I do not think T 
ever saw, and I am often passing there when the 
actual flood is a foot deep over the land, that that has 
lasted for months. I do not think it does. I should 
not think it lasts more than a fortnight as a General 
rule. The laud would be saturated and wet* up to 
the surface, but I do not think it is acting as a reser- 
voir for holding up water, because that would suppose 
a condition of things that would be very unlikely ; 
that there would be a very excessive and continuous 
rainfall in the river, and you must recollect it cannot 
stay there unless the river is brimming over. 

4692. If the land is drained above Athy, do not you 
think that the soil itself becomes, to some extent a 
reservoir before the drains begin to run ? — Very likely 
so. In the first rains after a dry summer when the 
lands are thoroughly dried, they become a reservoir, 
and the moment they are saturated it ceases to be a 
reservoir. Drainage alters the time of the flood very 
much. 

4693. We have had it stated to us that such a work 
as is contemplated might increase the rising flood, 
but it would diminish the falling flood; the flood 
would rise more quickly, but would fall more quickly? 
— Undoubtedly ; but then the amount of the maximum 
would be very much greater, and that proves it at 
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once, because there is a shorter time to rise and fall 
and discharge the water. I quite admit the effect of 
draiua fr e is to affect the flow of the river. Supposing 
the river were continually flowing at 300,000 cubic 
feet a minute, under the new condition of things, that 
river might go up to 400,000 and diminish down to 
200,000 very rapidly. 

4694. Do you know what the rateable value of all 
the mills is on the Lower Barrow 1 — I do not. 

4695. The Chairman (to Mr. La Touche). — How 
many mills were on the river before the navigation ; 
do you happen to have any record of that ! 

Mr. La Touche. — I do not think there is any record 
of that. 

4696. The Witness. — Do they pay any rent to the 
navigation ! 

Mr. La Touche. — No. 

4697. The Chairman. — How many mills have been 
erected on the river since the navigation was com- 
pleted 1 

M>. La Touche. — I do not think we have any details 
of that either. 

4698. Mr. Pirn. — Do you think the mills there were 
most of them built since the navigation beg.in 1 

Mr. La Touche. — I fancy most of them were built 
since, because they have made use of our weirs as 
power. 

4699. The Chairman. — How many weirs have you 
on the river below A thy ! 

Mr. La Touche, — It is twenty-two, I think. 

4700. Mr. Harry. — They are not all mills ! 

Mr. La Touche. — No. 

4701. The Chairman. — How many weirs are there 
for the canal purposes 1 

Mr. Mitchell. — Twenty-two. 

4702. Mr. Barry. — And how many mills are there ! 

Mr. Mitchell. — Ten. 

4703. Mr. Barry. — Is there any public document 
giving the rateable value of the ten mills 1 

Mr. Mitchell. — No, we have none. 

Mr. La Touche. — There are no mills actually work- 
ing ; there are more buildings. 

4704. Mr. Pim. — Are there some mills that have 
been converted into malt stores 1 

Mr. La Touche. — I fancy there is no doubt about 
that, but there are a good many malt stores. 

Mr. Mitchell. — There is one at Milford which has 



been converted. 

4705. Mr. Barry . — Do you think the mills, in a 
general way, are prosperous ? 

Mr. La Touche . — I should say not. 

Mr. Mitchell . — There are two old leases the com- 
pany have, and in those two leases there are clauses 
under which a nominal rent for water power of 5s. a 
year is paid to the Navigation Company. 

4706. Mr. Pim . — The Navigation Company are the 
landlords of the mills. 

Mr. Mitchell . — Of the water-power. There are only 
two cases, one at Levistown, and a mill at Carlow, 
and in only one of those cases do we receive rent for 
water-power. 

4707. The Chairman . — You are owners of the water 
from Athy down to the tidal water 1 

Mr. La Touche . — I believe so. Our charter makes 
us the owners of the whole bed of the river. 

The Witness. — There is one matter I ought to have 
mentioned, and that is the apprehension of the silt 
coming down from the effect of drainage works. On 
the Lerr drainage there was an enormous amount of 
silt came down. The fall there was rapid, and the 
fall given, which I entirely object to in this pro- 
posed new channel, is excessive, namely, four feet to 
a mile, and I apprehend that if the work is carried 
out with a great many millions of cubic yards of fresh 
Cutting, the Lower Barrow will be much troubled 
with silt. In the case of the Burren river that was 
sunk, there is a great deposit of silt right in front 
of it. In fact they had to make silt pits and silt 
traps with reference to the Lerr drainage, the 
quantity was so much : of course that ceases in a 



few years, but in the first instance it is very con- j a n. u, issr. 
siderablc. In fact in the case of one of the mills, - — - 

namely, Mr. Hannon’s, to which I referred before, his ami!S 

mill-pond was almost filled up. 

47U8. The Chairman. — Of course these twenty two 
weirs are a great obstruction to the flow of the 
river 1 — Some of them are and some are not. 

4709. And as owners of the bed of the river, and 
the river itself, are not the Navigation Company un- 
der an obligation to provide for that ! — I should say 
they were not bound to do more than what was done 
originally. 

4710. Originally the river was free and open, and 
all floods would have inn off rapidly — at least they 
would not have been obstructed by the weirs ! — No, 
but they would by the narrow channel. 

4711. If by the Charter the Navigation Company 
are made the owners of the river, surely they have the 
obligation put upon them to provide for any contin- 
gency that the river was subject to before! — Yes, if 
the obligation was put on them at first ; but I do not 
think they were bound to all future time to keep it in 
repair. If there was a deposit of silt at the back of 
the weir that prevented the weir acting rightly, or 
there was dirt on the weirs which raised them to a 
higher level than originally, of course they would bo 
bound. 

4712. If this flood was brought down it would have 
the free run of the river all the way down ! — I must 
not say that, because there are lots of level reaches, 
and very long reaches w v ich the navigation has no 
effect on at all. 

4713. Entirely free from weirs! — Everywhere. I 
believe the whole of the silt coming down from the 
Upper Barrow would deposit in the Lower Barrow be- 
fore it got to St. Mullen’s, from the longlevel reaches 
in it. 

4714. Mr. Abernethy.— The remark you made just 
now was to the effect that the proposed improvements 
in the upper reaches of the Barrow would increase the 
velocity of the current so as to make its erosive power 
considerably more than at present, and so bring down 
silt into the lower reaches! — Certainly, and I had 
direct proof of this in the case of the Lerr river again 
where it was desired to put a weir across to prevent 
the fall, and stop the silt coming, and I was able to put 
in a weir and throw backwater without any injury to 
the land. 

47 15. What is the nature of the bed of that reach 
of the river! — It is all more or less of a gravelly and 
fine clay — not a strong bed, but of a silty nature. In 
some of the cuttings it might be hard, but for that 
reason I have always considered it is better to go in for 
a long level river, and then a quick sudden fall, which 
might be paved or concreted. 

4716. Mr. Barry. — Your reservoirs would cost 
£50,000, would not they!— Fully that. 

4717. And at 5 per cent, that would be £2,500 a 
year 1 — Yes, but I should save by my reservoirs half the 
cutting, because I would put the reservoirs above the 
cutting. Supposing I made no reservoirs we should 
want a much larger cutting, otherwise you would not 
drain the lands. I propose only to cut a channel for 
240,000 cubic feet, and I should save four times as 
much by spending my £50,000 there. I should save 
£200,000 in the cuttings. 

4718. Still the total cost of your system comes to 
£414,000 f -Yes. 

4719. Without anything for the Lower Barrow 1 — 

Yes, but on much higher prices than what Mr. Man- 
ning calculates on. 

4720. What are your prices! — My prices are practi- 
cally about Is. under all circumstances, but for the 
back drains a good deal less. 

4721. Mr. Abernethy. — You have arrived at this 
conclusion, that your proposed reservoirs, which would 
impound water to prevent it passing down dining 
floods, would be sufficient without embanking the 
river below !— Certainly ; I propose to do no works 
below Athy. 
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Jar.. 14 , 1 R« 7 , 4722, Down to Athy ?- — I would have embankments 

Mr. James an( ^ cuttings to a certain extent. I only propose to 
Price. pound one-fourth part of the flood. 

4723. You would remove obstacles, and not gene, 
rally deepen the bed of the river, but resort to em- 
bankments instead of deepening the bed of the river 
generally 1 — Yes, I would have certain falls, so as to 
take in the back drains, and then run on level. I have 
calculated as to the necessity of putting the embank- 
ments wider from the river, but I do not think there 
wpuld be any necessity further than to make them se- 
cure, because in calculating — and I have marked it on 
the sections I have handed in — what it would dis- 
charge with a given fall ; you have 3 feet up to the 
surface of the land, and 2 feet more makes an ample 
sectional area for discharging the floods. 

4724. Have you made any plans, showing the ex- 
tent of embankment ? — I have marked on the sections 
generally where I would put the embankments, and 
you have a copy of them. There was only one thing 
I should like to mention with reference to the ques- 
tion I was asked as to whether the land would act as 
ai reservoir once it was dried, and that was part of my 
evidence in connection with the diminution of water. 
If it is once dry and the rain comes, it will not go 
■down at all. I kept grass surface evaporators for some 
time, and I found for six months in summer, from May 
till October, out of 15'88 inches of rain fallings only 
-51 went 18 inches down. The whole of that rainfall 
iwas retained and evaporated from the surface. 

4725. It was retained or evaporated? — Evaporated 



on the grass, showing that when the ground is once 
thoroughly dried, it may rain for a long time bofoiv 
any would go into the river, but when it was saturate.! 
the exact reverse came true. When any gauges woiy 
saturated in January and February, -four-fifths and 
three-fourths of the rain came through.. 

4726. The Chairman. — Is that sub-soil; suitable for 
making these embankments? — Nothing could be better. 
In all that bed there is plenty of the clay from which 
the Athy bricks are made. 

4727. Mr. Abarnethy. — But for banks of three or 
four feet high the ordinary soil would suffice ? — I had 
100 miles of embankments of canals taking six feet of 
water, and I had no trouble with them at all for 
twelve years. 

4728. Mr. Pirn. — How long do you say it takes for 
a flood in the Upper Barrow to reach Carlow in exist- 
ing conditions ? — I do not think it would be' down for 
a week — the full maximum — provided the reservoir is 
not entirely filled. If the reservoir was entirely 
filled, I should say it would be down in a couple of 
days. 

4729. How do you account for this statement that 
some of the people in Carlow made, that .floods now 
rise in Carlow in twenty-four hours, which used pre- 
viously to take four or five days? — They attribute it 
to the Ratliangan and the Lerr drainage. The Rath- 
angan drainage is a pretty good addition, and that is 
above Athy. 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. J. Foster 

Vesev 

FitzGerald. 



Mr. J. Foster Vesey FitzGerald, b.l., called in and examined. 



47"30. "The Chairman. — Mr. FitzGerald, I presume 
you are prepared to give us information upon the ques- 
tions as to which we asked you ? — Yen ; I have read 
• over the suggested heads of evidence, and so far as I 
-am able to give information upon them I shall be 
happy to do so. As regards a special question which 
was put to me yesterday, I am also prepared to give 
-my opinion. 

4731. Kindly do so? — I was asked yesterday with 
•• regard to the incidence of the increased rent fixed by 

the Commissioners of Public "Works under the Drain- 
age Acts at the termination of the judicial term of 
fifteen years. The position of the parties would be 
this — the tenancy at the end of the fifteen years does 
not become a new tenancy. It remains subject to all 
the incidents of the old tenancy, including the pay- 
ment of the increased rent, which is the judicial 
.rent, plus the increase put; upon it by the Commis- 
•.sioners of Works. It is, however, subject to the right of 
either the landlord or tenant to have a fair rent fixed by 
the Land Commission. The right of the landlord, of 
course, is limited. It only arises in the event of dis- 
agreeing with the tenant as to the amount of the fair 
rent. Ho must make a definite demand of an in- 
creased rent, and the tenant must refuse it, before he 
-can have a fair rent fixed. The rent then fixed by the 
Land Commission would include both rents, and the 
increased rent, qua increased rent, would be gone. 

4732. The Land Act provides for a periodical re- 
vision of the judicial rent evei-y fifteen years? — Yes; 
it is not compulsory, it is optional. 

4733. Optional on the side either of the landlord 
or tenant?— Yes; subject, with regard to the landlord, 
to the qualification I have mentioned. The landlord 
must demand an increased rent, and it must be refused 
by the tenant, before his right accrues to have a judi- 
cial rent fixed. 

4734. Mr. Pirn. — The new rent then fixed would 
include both ? — Yes. 

4735. And that would be the rent for another fif- 
teen yearn ? — Yes. 

4736. Supposing the tenant had been paying the in- 
creased rent, would the improvements that were the 
result of that increased rent, or the result of the works 



for which he paid that increased rent, be regarded as 

the tenant’s improvements under the Land Act? 

No, I think not. The case has not been decided, but 
in the case of Nicholson v. J ones (MacDevitt’s Reports, 
249), Mr. Justice O’Hagan laid down the law with 
respect to improvements executed by the landlord 
with his own money, and for which he charged 
the tenant interest as follows : — “ The interest a 
tenant paid he paid for the use of the improvements, 
as an addition to the value of the land which, there- 
fore, ought to attract an additional payment, whether 
it has been termed interest or not, but the corpus or 
capital of the improvement remained in the landlord, 
and it could not be said, with any rationality, that by 
the tenant paying interest on the outlay he had 
acquired within the terms of the statute (the Land 
Law Act, 1881), the corpus of the improvement.” In 
my opinion that is good law and substantially governs 
this case, and that is immaterial whether the money 
is or is not advanced by the Board of Works, provided 
that the increased rent fairly represents the increased 
letting value as distinguished from the full improved 
value of the land, which being fixed by a competent 
authority it must be assumed to do. Mr. Sub-Com- 
missioner Kaue, however, appears to have taken a 
different view in re Lord Lansdowne’s estate 
(MacDevitt’s Reports, 128). 

4737. Mr. Barry . — Let us follow that up by an ex- 
ample. If a piece of land is now worth, say, a shil- 
ling an acre, and suppose the improvements increase 
its value to £1 an acre, and that the tax on the land, 
by reason of the cost of the improvements, is five shil- 
lings an acre, what would be the relative positions of 
the parties at the end of the fifteen years ? — Do you 
mean the relative positions of landlord and tenant ? 

4738. Yes? — At the end of the fifteen years, on 
being applied to to fix a judicial rent, the Land Com- 
missioner's would inspect the land, and fix such rent 
as they thought it was actually worth. The increased 
rent which the tenant had paid ought not, in my 
opinion, to be taken into account. 

4739. Then as at present, the landlord would con- 
tinue to pay the five shillings per acre per year? — Yes, 
and receive his increased rent. 
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47-10. And the tenant would have to pay £1 a year 
per acre, on the assumption that the land was worth 
jfc? — Yes, I think so. Assuming that such was the 
increased letting value, the Commissioners would put 
it upon the tenant. The entire increased value would 
have to be much greater to justify such an increase of 
rent. 

4741. Take another assumption. Suppose that the 
occupier was primarily chargeable with the five shil- 
lings per year per acre, and that therefore at the end 
of the fifteen years he has paid fifteen times five shil- 
lings, the land is, in the opinion of the Land Commis- 
sioners, worth £1 an acre, but the tenant has for 
fifteen years paid only five shillings per acre plus one 
shilling, which was the original value — will the tenant, 
at the end of the fifteen years, have to pay the full 
fail 1 value of the land in its drained condition, which 
we have assumed to be £1 an acre? — I think, setting 
aside the term of fifteen years for a moment, the tenant 
would have to pay an increased rent in this way — 
It has been decided in the leading case of Adams v. 
Dunseath that the improvements which are exempted 
from rent under the Act of 1881 are the improvement 
works themselves, but the increased value of the lands 
resulting therefrom is to be dealt with as the Land 
Commission may consider fair between the landlord 
and the tenant. Moreover, in certain cases drainage 
is supposed to repay itself after a certain number of 
years; that is to say, the increased profits of the land 
ultimately repay the expenditure. 

4742. Yes, but in a much longer time than that? — 
It has been held that twenty years’ enjoyment of the 
land repays the expense of drainage. 

4743. I think the payment is usually spread over 
a longer period than that ? — Yes, but 1 was referring 
to decisions upon the Land Act of 1881. 

4744. Is not that in respect of thorough drainage ? — 
Yes ; I therefore conclude that at the conclusion of 
the fifteen years’ term, the tenant would have to pay 
a certain increased rent in respect of the increased 
value of the land resulting from the drainage. 

4745. Mr. Pirn. — Are not loans at present made 
direct to the tenant for certain improvements ? — Yes, 
under the 31st section of the Land Act of 1881. 

474G. In adjusting the judicial rent, would those be 
held to be tenants’ improvements ? — Yes. 

47 47. In which the landlord has no right to partici- 
pate? — Well, it is to be observed that this right of 
the tenant to obtain loans for improvements arises 
under the Act of 1881, and I am not prepared to say, 
positively, as the case has not yet ai-isen, but I think 
if there was an increased value over and above a fair 
return on the tenant’s expenditure, an increased rent 
might be fixed in respect of it. 

474S. The Chairman. — The landlord now pays the 
drainage tax ? — Generally so ; but not in the case which 
the Commissioner has just put. The question which 
Mi\ Pirn asked had reference to the case of an advance 
of money made to the tenant under the 31st section of 
the Act of 1881. 

4749. Mr. Pirn. — Under that section loans are 
made to tenants for certain classes of improvements ? 
— Yes. 

4750. I want to understand whether in such a 
case, at the end of the fifteen years’ term, the benefit 
to the land, through the expenditure that had been 
made upon it, would be held to be the tenant’s 
improvement, for which the landlord was to get no 
increase of rent ? — I think not. For the reasons I have 
given the landlord would in certain cases, be entitled 
to some increase of rent. 

4751. Then to whatever extent the tenant has been 
compensated for his outlay during the period, the 
landlord would be entitled to receive an increased 
rent ? — So I apprehend. 

4752. Mr. Barry. — To go back for a moment to 
the instanco I put just now ; it has been given in 
evidence here that a certain number of years, which 
has been put at seven years, is a reasonable time to 
allow before the full benefits of arterial drainage are 



attained ; therefore in the case which I have supposed, Jan. n, issr. 
the tenant would have enjoyed the full benefit of the Mr j~^ 8ter 
arterial drainage for only eight years, while he would Vesey 
have had to pay the increased rent for fifteen years ? — FitzGerald. 
That depends on when the increased rent was fixed : 
if it was fixed before the full benefit accrued I presume 
it would be on the lower value of the land as it existed 
at the time of fixing it. 

4753. Would those circumstances, in your opinion, 
be taken into account by the Land Commissioners in 
fixing the new rent at the end of the fifteen years, or 
are they bound to value the land at the fair rent in 
the condition in which they find it? — Well, that those 
circumstances ought to be taken into consideration is 
undoubted; and they are circum stances which the 
Commissioners are entitled to take into account. But 
they do not give any reasons for their judgments, and 
I do not believe that the most experienced practitioner 
in the court has arrived at the basis on which they 
actually value improvements. 

4754. I dare say you realise that this would be a 
difficulty that would be urged against any scheme for 
laying the tax on the occupier, unless the rule on 
which the fair rent was to be fixed was strictly 
defined ? — I think it would be highly desireable that it 
should be strictly defined. 

4755. Could you give ns any suggestion as to the 
way in which you would shape the legislation for the 
purpose of defining it ? — I am not prepared to answer 
that question. 

4756. Mr. Pim. — Do yOu think if a new system was 
adopted for these arterial drainage loans, under which 
the advances would be made in the first place at the 
request of the tenants, and in the second place under 
which the tenants would repay the instalments directly 
to the Board of Works, instead of through the landlord, 
that when those rents came to be re-adjusted at the end 
of fifteen years, an opening would be left for a great deal 
of discussion and difference of opinion as to how the 
matter was to be dealt with, unless there was some 
definition at the beginning as to the relative rights of 
landlord and tenant? — Decidedly. Of course we have 
been assuming that a considerably increased value 
would be given to the land by drainage, which in many 
instances probably the Commissioners have seen would 
not be the case. 

4757. The Chairman. — I think you stated that you 
had gone through the questions contained in the 
suggested heads. of evidence? — Yes, I have read them 
carefully, and made notes upon some of them. 

4758. Perhaps you will be good enough to go 
through them and give your observations upon each ? — 

The first note I have made is in reference to the first 
question : — “ The importance of arterial drainage to 
Ireland, advantages to land reclaimed.’’ The Com 
missioners probably will have already found that 
frequently land is deteriorated by arterial drainage. 

Especially is such the case with low lying meadows 
which are subject to periodical inundations, which 
inundations are checked by arterial dx - ainage. I am 
aware great opposition has been given, both by land- 
lords and tenants, to schemes of arterial drainage 
affecting lands so circumstanced. I am certain it is 
•within the knowledge of the witness whom I under- 
stand you are going to examine next — The O’Conor 
Don — because I know it actually occured in a drainage 
district in which he was interested. The matter came 
under my notice some years ago, when I was residing 
in that part of the country for a short time during the 
vacation. Some extension of the drainage system was 
contemplated ; but several landlords and tenants 
opposed it, on the ground that the low lying meadows, 
or “ callows ” as the are called, would be greatly injured 
by drainage. 

4759. What is the next matter to which you wish 
to refer I — 1 The next question is as to the effect of 
arterial drainage on the climate of a district. In my 
opinion it has no effect whatever, practically. The 
influence of the arterial drainage on the climate of a 
district is entirely inappreciable. The reason I say so 

2 E 2 
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Jan. 14, 1887. is this : — I was rather interested in the question, and 
Mr. jTFoater mac * e inquiries about it. It was alleged when the 
Ycsey Land Commission sat, that there had been a change in 

FitzGerald. the climate of Ireland latterly, as compared with 
former years, and we were all discussing it. I went to 
the Royal Irish Academy, where I happened to know 
that meteorological records of the last century had been 
kept by a very distinguished scientific man — I think his 
name was Keatinge, the President of the Academy at that 
time. I tabulated those records for the ten or twelve 
years at the end of last centuiy. I then went to the 
Ordnance Survey Odice in the Phcenix Park, where 
they keep meteorological returns since 1855, and having 
compared one with the other, I found there had been 
no change whatever in the climate during that period 
in Dublin, and 1 assume the case is the same for the 
rest of the country. 

4760. We have had evidence from several wit- 
nesses that if you take away the water from land, 
you do away with fogs, and otherwise affect the cli- 
mate, and it has been stated that there has been a 
very considerable modification in the temperature of 
certain parts of Ireland — from one to two degrees of 
temperature, and in one instance as much as five de- 
grees, occasioned by arterial drainage— we have had 
that on the authority of Sir J. Ball Greene 1 ? — Sir 
J ohn Ball Greene may have had means of knowledge 
which I do not possess, bub I confess it surprises me 
very much. If you reflect for a moment on the fact 
that Ireland is in the vicinity of the Atlantic ocean, 
and consider the enormous amount of evaporation 
constantly going on from it, the idea that the drainage 
of a district of land could affect the climate seems 
very extraordinary. 

4761. Mr. Pirn. — There is a difference between the 
two questions — the effect of arterial drainage upon the 
climate of Ireland as a whole, and its influence on the 
climate of a particular district? — The returns I 
obtained had reference to the Dublin district, and I 
inferred that the effect on the climate of Ireland was 
the same. 

4762. The Chairman. — Dublin is not one of the 
flooded districts ? — I suppose not. 

4763. What is the next point as to which you have 
any observation to make ? — The next query is with 
reference to the benefit resulting from arterial drain- 
age in the improved intercommunication by main 
roads, and between farms. I am not sure that I un- 
derstand that, but it refers, I presume, to the im- 
proved water carriage. 

4764. No; it refers to the clearance of roads by 
the removal of floods ? — Then 1 shall make no obser- 
vation on that. I pass on to query number 3 : — 
“ How far has advantage been taken of the facilities 
for promoting arterial drainage afforded respectively 
by (1) the Act of 1843, (2) the Act of 1863 ? ’’—The 
first of these must be a misprint ; it should be the 
Act of 1842 — the 5th and 6th Victoria, chapter 89. 

47 65. It has been all through referred to as the 
Act of 1843 ? — It should be 1842 — the date is 5th 
August, 1842. With regard to query number 6, 

I think there would be great difficulty in throwing 
the drainage charge directly on the occupiers alto- 
gether. I do not see why it should not be paid in the 
way in which poor rates are borne — half and half 
between owner and occupier. Then, with regard to 
the Drainage Board, I certainly think the occupiers 
ought to be represented on the Boards as well os the 
owners. But I think it would be very undesirable, 
for many reasons, that they should have the control 
of the Boards entirely in their own hands. I dare 
say the Commissioners know a good deal about 
the working of local boards in Ireland, and that very 
frequently, where the class of persons who in all 
probability would be elected to represent the occu- 
piers have had the control of the expenditure, it has 
been the experience of the country that the expendi- 
ture has increased very much more than if it was in 
the hands of representives of the owners ; and there- 
fore I think it would be undesirable that the occupiers 



should have the appointment of the majority of the 
Board. 

4766. Returning for a moment to the subject of 
payment, assuming that the j udicial rent has been fixed 
is it not the case that no increased rent, by reason of 
the increased value owing to the drainage, will accrue 
to the owner until the expiration of the fifteen years! 
— Of course not, if the charge is on the occupier. 

4767. No; but under any circumstances, whether 
the charge is on the occupier or not, if the judicial rent 
has been fixed by the Court, no increase by reason of 
any improvement can accrue to the owner until after 
the expiration of the fifteen years ? — I presume you 
are assuming the case of an improvement having been 
made prior to the fixing of the fair rent, and taken into 
account by the Land Commission ? 

4768. No, I am assuming the contrary; I am 
assuming that it has been made subsequently ? — Three 
cases may be distinguished : — 1st, when the works are 
complete when the judicial rent is fixed. In this caso 
there is no power in the Board of Works to fix an in- 
creased rent in respect of the drainage improvement, 
and any increased rent which they may previously 
have fixed would be superseded by the judicial rent. 
2nd, when the works are in progress when the judicial 
rent is fixed. In this case the Land Commissioners 
fix the the rent on the existing value of the land, and 
declare in their order that they do so on the basis of 
the landlord paying the drainage charge — in such a 
case there would be great practical difficulty in ob 
taining a subsequent increase in respect of the drainage 
improvement, but I incline to think the Board of 
Works has jurisdiction to fix one ; and 3rd, where the 
works have been made subsequently to the judicial 
rent having been fixed, as the law at present stands 
the Board of Works has the power to fix an increased 
rent by reason of' the improvement, over and above 
the judicial rent. 

4769. Almost all the witnesses who have been 
examined up to the present have said the reverse ?— 
Well, that is my opinion. 

4770. They were not lawyers, but they all thought 
differently ? — I am surprised to hear it. 

4771. Mi\ Blurry. — The other witnesses said that 
there was no power to interfere with the judicial rent, 
and they put it in this way : that the landlord now is in 
the position of a mortgagee ? — I have no doubt what- 
ever that my view of the law is correct, and that the 
power of the Board of Works to fix an increased rent 
exists, even where there is a judicial rent. [Since the 
witness was examined, the correctness of his view of 
the law in the first and third cases given above has 
been upheld by the Court of Appeal in Ireland in the 
case of Gabbett landlord, M‘Ourthy tenant (not re- 
ported), on a case stated by the Land Commission. — 
J.F.V.F.] 

4772. I suppose the landlord would have to collect 
it from the occupier ? — Certainly, and he has the same 
remedies as he has for the other rent. 

4773. I know, but to take a case. Suppose the 
charge was five shillings an acre, and that half was 
claimed from the owner, and half from the occupier, 
by the Board of Works, would the owner have to col- 
lect the second 2s. 6 d. from the occupier, and pay it 
over to the Board?- -I think probably you are under 
some misapprehension. The entire charge is, in fact, 
paid to the Board of Works by the owner. 

4774. I am aware of that, but I mean in future. 
You say you would charge it half and half, between 
the owner and the occupier. _What I want to know 
is, whether the owner in that case would have to col- 
lect half from the occupier, and then pay the entire 
over to the Board of Works ? — I really did not consider 
the question who should collect it. My suggestion 
was, that it should be paid in the same way as the 
poor rate ; that is to say, in the first instance by the 
occupier, and that he should be entitled to deduct half 
of it from his rent when paying his landlord. 

4775. If the owner is to pay it he would have to 
collect one half from the occupier — would not he? — 
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Yes if the owner is to pay it, but my suggestion is 
that it shall be paid by the occupier in the first 
instance, and that he shall be entitled to deduct half 
of it from his rent. That is the way the poor rate is 

^°4776. Mr. Pirn. — Can you state roughly what pro- 
portion of the tenants of Ireland have now got judicial 
rents fixed ? — About 150,000 out of 600,000. 

4777. The Chairman. — That is about one-fourih? — 
Yes. 

4778. Are there any other points as to which you 
have any information to give? — Yes; with reference to 
the representation of occupiers, it would be very de- 
sirable, I think, that the persons they elect to repre- 
sent them should be limited to persons occupying land 
in the drainage district. 

4479. Would you also fix a qualification 1 — Yes, 1 
think so. 

4789. What amount of qualification would you re- 
commend ? — Probably it would not be desirable to lay 
down any uniform amount. There might be a power 
given to the Central Drainage Authority — (which of 
course is a necessity — you must have some central 
authority) — to prescribe the qualification for each 
drainage district, provided that they should not fix it 
liHier than an annual rateable valuation of say £30. 
That would be analogous to the Poor Law system. 

4781. Mr. Pirn. — Would you give all the occupiers 
an equal voting power, or in proportion to the value of 
their farms? — Well at present the owners vote according 
to the value. Yes, I suppose it should be ratable. Of 
course, with reference to question 10 : — “ What pre 
cautions, if any, should be taken to prevent drainage 
■districts being formed i n such a way as to injuriously 
affect other districts ?”— of course there should be an 
inspection by the Central Authority on the formation 
of each district. I don’ t see that there is any other way 
of preventing that difficulty. 

47S2. We have had a good deal of evidence on that 
point, and it has been suggested that the areas should 
be largely increased so as to embrace practically the 
watershed of each river — do you concur in that? — 
Yes. 

4783. Is there anything else you wish to state ? — 
With respect to question 8, the benefits to adjoining 
districts must be very infinitesimal indeed, and it 
would be very hard to say how they should be made 
to contribute. I do not think there are any other 



observations I can make that would be of assistance Jan. w, 188T. 
to the Commissioners, but if there are any questions Mr iT 7j^ at0f 
on which they think I can afford information I shall Vesey 
be happy to do so, if they communicate with me FitzGerald, 
through Mr. Bailey. 

4784. Mr. Barry. — I cannot quite understand what 
you propose as to the incidence of the drainage charge; 
if I have followed what you have said, it was this : 
you propose that in the first instance it should be 
collected from the occupier in the same way as the 
poor rate ? — Yes. 

4785. And then that he should have a right to 
deduct half of what he paid from his rent? — Yes. 

4786. That would result in the owner paying half 
the cost? — Yes. 

4787. Why should he pay half the cost — is not 
all he would get the increased value of the land at 
the end of the term? — Certainly. 

4788. Is not that all he would get ? — No ; he would 
get the increased rent in addition dux-ing the term. 

4789. The Chairman — That is just the point? — 

Yes; he would get the increased rent fixed by the 
Boaid of Works in addition. 

4790. Quite so ; that is the crux of the argument. 

If the occupier has got his rent judicially fixed, and 
if after that di - ainage works are executed, in i-espect 
of which the Board of Works direct that tho 
occupier shall pay an increased rent of, say 2s. 6<i. 
an acre per annum, have the Board of Works power 
to put that increased rent upon the occupier after 
the judicial rent has been fixed? — In my opinion they 
clearly have. 

4791. Mr. Pirn. — Would you expect the tenant 
to pay both the half cost of the work and the whole of 
the improved value? — No; not the whole of the im- 
proved value. They never do charge the whole 
improved value. Generally speaking, the proportion 
of the rent to the improved value is only about one- 
fourth. 

4792 . The increased rent which the Board of Works 
should impose on the tenant shoxild be only such pro- 
portion of the improved value as would be fairly 
chargeable? — Yes; taking into consideration the 
ordinary tenant’s profit. 

4793. And having regard to the fact that the 
tenant would be paying half the cost? — Of course that 
would be taken into consideration. 



Mr. Percy La Touche called in and examined. 



4794. The Chairman . — You are the chairman of 
the Barrow Navigation Company ? — Yes. 

4795. I do not know that we have many questions 
to put to you after the evidence given by the engineei-, 
unless you wish to make an observation upon the 
supposed injury which you may sustain from the 
inci-eased volume of water being brought down the 
river by these drainage operations — have you any- 
thing to add to Mr. Price’s evidence ? — I think there 
is very little I wish to add, beyond what is con- 
tained in the statement I sent to you some short 
time ago, which is chiefly composed of extracts from 
the reports of the Board of Works, and referring 
to other drainage works which had been undertaken 
in Ix - eland, all of which tended to show that the 
maximum flood discharge had been greatly increased 
by these drainage works. In fact only the other 
day one of the Commissioners of the Board of Works 
told me that it might be laid down as an invariable 
rule that drainage works did very sensibly increase 
the ma ximum flood discharge. 

4796. Have you ever had in the expei-ience of your 
Company any legal question raised as to your liability 
in consequence of having put weirs in the river — your 
liability to prevent flooding, or to take the conse- 
quences and responsibily of flooding when it occurred ? 
--We have had the question raised as regarded the 



flooding of lands contiguous to the navigable portion Mr. Percy 
of the river, which were flooded, as was alleged, in LaTouche. 
consequence of our neglect in not keeping the back 
drains thoroughly well cleaned. 

4797. How were those cases decided? 

Mr. Mitchell . — Invariably in favour of the Com- 
pany. 

4798. Were any of them carried to the superior 
courts ? — No ; not that I am aware of. I may men- 
tion that although I have been chairman of the Com- 
pany now for a period of eighteen years, I have never 
known any case of the kind during that period. 

4799. You have never had a case at all for the last 
eighteen years? — No, but I know there are records of 
cases of that sort, and on two occasions farmers have 
threatened the Company with actions ; but, as a matter 
of fact, we have always kept those back drains 
thoroughly well cleaned, and except in very extra- 
ordinary floods they are sufficient to keep off the 
water. 

4800. But the weirs certainly must flood the land 
in times of great floods?— No doubt the weirs keep 
back the water, and consequently spread it out on the 
land, but as far as we can make out, the weirs wen 
erected before the navigation became the property o. 
the Company. That is to say, the greater part of 
them were erected previous to 1791. 
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4801. You gave the contrary answer when 1 put 
the question to you this morning ; when I asked you 
about the mills, you replied that they were nearly all 
erected since the navigation was completed? — The 
completion of the navigation is one thing ; the handing 
over the navigation to the present Barrow Navigation 
Company is another. The making of the liver navi- 
gable was undertaken by the Government of the 
country, so far as I can make out, about the year 1759. 

4802. And your Company’s charter is dated 1790? — 
In 1791 I believe it was handed over to the Barrow 
Navigation Company. The first statement of account 
furnished by the Barrow Navigation Company to the 
Government was in 1792. 

4803. W ere any locks completed by the Government 
before 1790 ? — Yes, the works were commenced about 
the year 1759, and seven locks and the cuts from them 
had been completed previous to 1790. But the Com- 
pany attach little value to these works. 

Mr. Mitchell. — I may mention that one lock was 
specially made by the Government to regulate the 
size of the boats. It Was called the “ Government 
lock." 

4804. Mr. Barry. — What lock is that? — The lock 
at Clohasty. 

4805. Mr. Pirn,.— Had the works been partly exe- 
cuted before your Company came into existence? — 
Yes. 

4806. And you were given an advance of money by 
the Government to complete them? — We were; the 
total cost of making the river navigable appears to 
have been £239,000, and the capital of the company 
was £60,000. 

4807. Then that was a free gift to the Company by 
the Government? — I conclude it was. There were 
several grants made at different times, but the grants 
to the Company did not represent the difference be- 
tween £G0,U00 and £239,000, because a great deal of 
the £239,000 had been expended before the Company 
was formed. 

4808. And for which the Company paid nothing ? — • 
Yes, for which the Company paid nothing. 

4809. Then that was a free gift to the Company? — 
So far as we can trace, a sum of £184,250 was ex- 
pended by the Company, of which £55,820 was con- 
tributed by the State, the balance of £128,430 must 
have been provided out of the capital of the Company 
(nominally £60,000) and out of revenue. 

4810. Mr. Abernetliy. — Do I understand that the 
locks were made previous to the Company being 
established? — Yes, according to the report I have 
before me, seven locks, and the cuts leading from them 
were completed up to 1790, 

481 1 . What report is that ?— It is Mr. Manning’s 
report to Lord Castletown’s Commission on the 
Barrow. 

4812. Mr. Mitchell mentioned one lock in parti- 
cular as having been made by the Government? 

Mr. Mitchell.— Yes, it is called the “Government 
lock.” It is noticeable as being of inferior workman- 
ship to the other locks. 

4813. Mr. Barry. — How much do you expend an- 
nually on the river in the way of dredging? 

Air. Mitchell. — From £30 to £60 a year. 

4814. From £30 to £60? — Yes, it just depends on 
the requirements of the season. 

4815. It does not exceed £60 ? — I think not. Per- 
haps in some years it might go up to £80 or £100. 

4816. Air. Abernetliy. — It is only at certain points 
of the liver you require that ? — Yes. 

4817. Generally the flow of the river keeps it 
free? — Yes. 

4818. Air. Barry. — What do you consider the aver- 
age depth of the navigation ? — About four feet six 
inches. (Air. Mitchell') — It is not quite so much ; in 
some parts it does not average more than three feet 
six inches. 

4819. Summer level? — Yes. 

4820. Wbat is the width ? — I could not say exactly ; 
it varies. 



4821. Would it be fair to say it is the width of the 

cuts which were made for navigation purposes? I 

could not say. 

4822. Can you answer that question, Mr. Mitchell ? 
There are certain portions of the river made for 
navigation alone ? — Yes. 

4823. Would it be fair to say that the navigable 
width of the river is the width of those cuts which were 

made for navigation purposes? — (Mr. Mitchell ) I 

think so. There is no place where there is not room 
for two boats to pass. 

4824. Air. Abernetliy . — There were cuts made in 
the river for navigation purposes ? — Yes ; cuts were 
made in the bed of the river in the most extraordinary 
places. Sometimes they were made in the deepest 
parts of the river, where there never could be any 
question of there not being enough water. Cuts were 
made in some of those places to make them still deeper. 

4825. The Chairman. — When we inspected the 
river from Athy to Bagnalstown, we observed evident 
signs of silting in many places, and we were informed 
that-some of the islands had been formed during the last 
few years. Whose duty is it to seo that the river bed is 
kept free from those obstructions ? — If the obstructions 
interfere with the navigation of the river, it would of 
course be our duty to sec that they were removed. 

4S26. If the obstructions interfere with the flow of 
the water, does it not follow that the obligation to 
keep the channel clear rests on the Company ? — Cer- 
tainly it is the duty of the Company to keep the 
navigable channel clear, and to keep it sufficiently clear 
for the water to flow. 

4827. So as to prevent flooding ? — Yes ; but we do 
not quite admit that any appreciable silting of the 
river has taken place. 

4828. When we saw the river it was evident to us 
that islands had been formed, and places were pointed 
out to us, and we were told that some of them were 
not there three or four years ago, and that the silt had 
been cast up during the last few years. The evidence 
was viva voce, and was not taken down, but it was 
manifest that there had been a considerable amount of 
obstruction caused by the silting ? — There was some 
evidence on that subject given before Lord Castletown’s 
Commission. 

4829. I am speaking of what we observed during 
our own inspection of the river? — I know it was 
asserted that certain islands below the bridge at Carlow 
had been formed, which had not existed a few years 
before, but we brought forward evidence to prove that 
they had been in existence for over fifty years. 

4830. Our observations were more upon the upper 
portion of the river, before you come to Carlow, be- 
tween Carlow and Athy ? — (Mr. Mitchell ) — The only 
islands I know of in that portion of the river have 
timber growing upon them, so that they must be at 
least twenty years old. 

4831. The Chairman . — I think there are some not 
so old as that ?— Perhaps so. 

4832. Mr. Abernetliy . — 'jWere there any weirs or 
locks constructed by the Company after 1790 ? — Yes ; 
because there are twenty-two locks now, and there 
appear to have been only seven when the Company 
took up the navigation from the Government. 

4833. Could you specify what locks were constructed 
by the Company ? — I could not. I have no data from 
which I could do that. 

4834. Could ybn not arrive at it by specifying the 
seven locks which had been constructed previous to 
1790? — No; the only information I have as to that 
is from the report furnished by Air. Alanning to Lord 
Castletown’s Commission on the Lower Barrow. He 
says there were seven locks constructed before 1790, 
but he does not specify them, and I do not know how 
he derived his information. 

Mr. Mitchell . — We have the records of the transac- 
tions of the Company since 1790, and we might perhaps 
trace it out from them. 

4835. The Chairman . — I have been looking at the 
returns of the receipts from tolls furnished to us by AI 
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Mitchell, anti I sec there has been a gradual falling off 
for the last fifteen or sixteen years. Do you attribute 
the falling off to the increased traffic by the railway? 

I attribute it more to the decadence of the milling 

interest in Ireland than anything else. 

4836. How do you account for that ? Is there any 

reason why the milling interest should decay ?— I am 
inclined to attribute it largely to the importation of 
foreign flour. On the other hand, although the 
pecuniary receipts have fallen off, the tonnage has not 
so very largely decreased. A good deal of the de- 
crease in the receipts is owing to the reduction of the 
rates. . 

4837. Then if the tonnage has not diminished, the 
decrease is not due to the decline of the milling in- 
terest ? — Oh, the tonnage has decreased, of course, but 
not in the same proportion as the receipts. 

Mr. Mitchell. — The main reason of the decrease in 
the financial returns is the reduction in the tolls. 

4838. I find that in the year 1877 the total tonnage 
was 12,346 while in 1885 it was 14,984? 

Mr. Mitchell. — That refers to wheat. 

4839. Consequently there has been no decrease in 
wheat ?— No ; not since 1877 ; but the fact is that a 
number of the mill s and malt houses along the river 
have shut up. 

4840. Malt seems to have decreased, and barley has 
decreased, and Indian corn has decreased 50 per cent? 
— Yes. 

4841. Flour appears to have increased considerably. 
On the whole, the total tonnage has diminished from 
56,000 to 53, 600— tliatjis 2,400 tons reductionin theten 
years ; so that there has not been so very much falling 
off as regards quantity, but your receipts have fallen 
off in very much greater proportion — that was the 
reason why I put the question to you whether it was 
in consequence of the railway having taken away a 
portion of the traffic? — It is chiefly due to the reduc- 
tion of the tolls. Another very important reason of 
our receipts having fallen off is that we handed over 
the business between Bagnalstown and Dublin to the 
Grand Canal Company. 

4842. Yes, but as against that you receive a pro- 
portion of the tolls, which is nett money to you, where- 
as when you carried the traffic, you had the expense 
of working ? — Yes. 

4843. That change occurred in 1879, but your re- 
ceipts had fallen off before you made the change ? — 
Yes; no doubt various causes have contributed to 
create the depression. 

4844. I thought that perhaps the railway had taken 
away a portion of the traffic? — We have no means of 
knowing how much of the stuff in that part of the 
country goes by railway, but as a matter of fact I 
believe we cannot be regarded as being in competition, 
because the superior advantages the Barrow Naviga- 
tion Company can afford to mill owners and people on 
the banks of the river, over those afforded by the 
railway, must make them make use of our Company. 

4745. Have you an agreement with the railway 
company that there shall be no reduction of rates 1— 
No, sir, we have no agreement of that soit. We had 
an agreement formerly as regarded the traffic between 
Carlow and Dublin, but when we handed over the 
business to the Grand Canal Company, the agreement 
went over with it. 

4846. Then probably the agreement is now in exist- 



ence between the Grand Canal Company and the rail- Jan. 14. 188 ?. 
way company? — No, it has lapsed. ' — 

4847. I presume the schedule of rates which you LaToucho. 
have furnished to us is correct ? 

Mr. Mitchell. — Yes. 

4848. I observe some extraordinary anomalies in 
this schedule of rates — for instance, I find that from 
Dublin to Bagnalstown, seventy -three miles, the rate 
is 6s. per ton, whereas from Dublin to Goresbridge, 
eighty miles, it is 11s. — can you account for that ? — 

On what commodities is it 11s? 

4849. Coal? — We do not do any trade in coal from 
Bagnalstown to Goresbridge. 

4850. I did not say that ; I say that from Dublin 
to Bagnalstown you charge 6s., while from Dublin to 
Goresbridge you charge 11s. ? — That is an all-round 
rate, applying to both corn and coal. 

4851. The two rates appear to be for the same classes 
of commodities — I want to know on what principle it 
is done ? 

Mr. Mitchell. — That rate applies to either first or 
second class commodities ; but in fact no trade exists. 

4852. Do you think it a fair thing to have the same 
rate for two classes of commodities ; is it fair to charge 
11s. for coal, and 11s. for wheat? — It is for our in- 
terest that coal should be brought from Waterford 
instead of Dublin to Goresbridge; it is a shorter 
passage, and would be entirely over our company’s 
line. 

Mr. Mitchell. — The rate was in fact struck for ob- 
taining sundry traffic to Dublin ; not with the view 
of getting wheat and coal traffic from Dublin, because 
that would naturally come from Waterford. 

4853. Have you any traffic agreement across the 
channel? — Yes, we have through booking arrange- 
ments with the Waterford Steamship Company. 

4854. To what places 1 — Liverpool and Bristol. 

4855. Not beyond those ports? — No. 

4856. You have no traffic arrangements with any 
other companies ? — Yes, we have through booking ar- 
rangements to other places. 

4857. Gan you give us a list of those rates ? — Yes ; 

I will send them to you. I should mention that we 
arrange the rates between ourselves ; they do not go 
through the Clearing House. There is one thing I 
would like to say with reference to the supposed silt- 
ing of the river between Athy and Carlow. Mr. Price 
has just pointed out to me that in Mr. Haughton’s. 
evidence before Lord Castletown’s Commission he at- 
tributes any silting that has taken place between those 
points to the silt that comes down from the drainage 
works on the tributaries, the water from which empties 
into the rivers between those places. He says he can de- 
tect, by the nature of the sand, that it has come down 
in that way from the tributary rivers. 

4858. I presume those rivers have been in the habit 
of blunging down sand for hundreds of years, long 
before those works ? — Yes, but the effect of the drain- 
age works has been to bring down more sand. 

4859. Mr. Barry. — Do you contend you have a 
vested interest in keeping the country unimproved ? — 

No ; we do not say that, but we do say that the Bar- 
row Drainage Commission, or whoever the Barrow 
drainage might be vested in, would be responsible for 
any damage done to the navigation by silting up of the 
channel or through floods. 

Adjourned for a short time. 



The O'Conor Don called in and examined. 



4860. The Chairman . — I believe you are the Chair- 
man of the River Suck Drainage Board? — Yes; I 
have been the chairman since the formation of the 
board in 1878. The Board was formed under a pro- 
visional order, confirmed by Act of Parliament in 
1878, and it originally consisted of twenty-one mem- 
bers, which number was increased last year to twenty- 
eight. I should wish to ask a question before I go 



into details with reference to this particular drainage The O’Conor 
distinct, and that is whether our engineer is likely to Don. 
be examined or not — Mr. Coddington — because there 
are certain portions of the evidence that I think 
would come better from him, but if he will not be ex- 
amined I should like to deal with them. 

4861. It very much depends on j'our own state- 
ment. We do not wish to lengthen oui procoediug* 
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more than we can avoid, and probably you may be 
able to give us quite as much information as your en- 
gineer %— Of course, he being a professional man, would 
be able to answer questions upon the engineering 
points, and so on, that I should, perhaps, find myself 
at sea about j and besides that, he would be better 
able to give the evidence as to the engineering points 
connected with the scheme than a layman ; but at the 
same time, if he is not to be examined, there are 
certain points connected with the engineering on 
which I would give the evidence he has placed in my 
hands. 

4862. Probably we shall be better able to answer 
that question when we have heard a little of your evi- 
dence, and then we shall ascertain whether there are 
any doubtful points arising that require explanation 
from the engineer? — Very well. This drainage board 
was formed under the General Drainage Act of 1863, 
like other local drainage boards in Ireland, but I think 
I may say that it is the largest drainage district that 
was ever undertaken by a local board. 

48G3. What is the area ? — The total number of acres 
in the lands that are to be charged with the work is 
19,000, and the length of the river and its tributa- 
ries which ar-e dealt with under our Board is ninety- 
six miles ; but I may mention that both the length of 
the river, and especially the area, has been very much 
altered from what it was originally proposed, because 
when this project was first started we proposed 
to deal with the whole of the district included 
in the catchment basin of the River Suck and 
all the tributaries ; and the first scheme that was laid 
before the Board of W orks included a number of tri- 
butaries, which we were subsequently obliged to drop 
out, not being able to get a sufficient number of assents 
of the proprietors. I find by the engineer’s report 
that the area of lands originally proposed to be im- 
proved was 72,000 acres ; the area of the catchment 
basin was 568 square miles, and included in it 363,520 
statute acres. Although that is the extent of the 
catchment basin of the River Suck and its tributaries 
the area which it is now proposed to charge the work 
upon is only 19,000 acres ; bixt even taking that at 
this very great reduction, I believe it to be the largest 
area that has ever come under a board such as ours. 
One of the difficulties connected with such a very 
large scheme being undertaken by a local board is that 
it extends over such a long extent of country, and the 
proprietors interested live at such very great distaxxces 
from each other, that it is very hard, although the 
number on the board is a large one — namely, formerly 
twenty-one and now twenty-eight — to get a sufficient 
number of gentlemen to attend to form a quorum, 
although the quorum is only three. Again difficulties 
arise from different people attending at diffei'ent 
periods, and consequently there is a want of continuity 
in the principles on which the work is carried out, 
because if a board meets at one end of the river one 
time, and at the other end of the liver another time, 
you have different men, and you find it very hard, 
the area being so large, to carry on the same continuity 
in the work that you would if it were carried out under 
a public body. 

4864. How much of the work have you finished ? 
— According to the estimate of our present engineer, 
who has been at the work only for about a year, we 
have only done about one-fourth. 

4865. What amount of money have you expended ? 
— About half of the oiiginal estimate. 

4866. What was the oiiginal estimate ? — The 
oiiginal estimate was £96,000. 

4867. And you have spent £48,000 ?— Then we 
nad to calculate in addition to that which was the 
estimate for the works, and legal proceedings and so 
on, the interest upon the advances whilst the work 
was in progress. 

4S68. That £96,000 did not include interest? — It 
did not. But including the interest the total amount 
was over £103,000. We have spent now close upon 
£50,000. I think the exact sum we have spent is 



£-19,700. Before I enter upon the proceedings o? the 
Board since it was formed, I should wish to mention 
the difficulties we had in getting it up orginally. As 
I mentioned before, we proposed to take in a very 
much larger area, but we found it impossible to got a 
sufficient number of assents with regard to a great 
number of the tributaries, and the result was we wore 
obliged to leave those tributaries out. If those tribu- 
taries were included in the work the amount of 
additional expenditure that would be necessary to 
carry out the drainage of those tributaries would be 
very small in compaiison to the extent of ground that 
would be brought in by the tributaries, and conse- 
quently by leaving out those tributaries the charge 
upon the diminished ax - ea is vex - y much heavier than it 
would have otherwise been. 

4869. Does your drainage district commence with 
the sources of the river or lower down ? — It commences 
with the sources of the river and it runs down not 
quite to its junction with the Shannon, but to a place 
called Pollboy which you visited. There is one shoal 
between Pollboy and the junctioix of the Shannon, 
which was left out of the scheme for the very same 
leason. The proprietors in that part of the river 
would not join, and with the sanction of the Board of 
Works it was left out. But I hold in my hand now 
the repoxt; of Mi*. Forsyth, the Inspector under the 
Board of Works, who was sent down upon our 
petition to inspect the woxk before we commenced. 
We had, in the first instance, to subscribe amongst 
ourselves a sum of over £1,000 for preliminary ex 
penses, and after we had got that sum subscribed we 
lodged it with the Board of Works. This sum was 
kept by them as a sort of security for the expenses of 
this survey in case the woxk fell through and no 
advance was made. Mr. Forsyth was sent down to 
the country in December 1 , 1875, and he inspected the 
proposed project. He held an inquiry all along the 
river and he approved of our scheme with certain 
alterations. I may mention here that the engineer to 
the promoter's of this scheme, befox-e it was formed 
into an actixal drainage district, was a Mr. Lynarn who 
subsequently became the engixxeer of the drainage 
district. Mr. Lynam’s idea was that a great portion 
of the excavation could be canned out by steam dredg- 
ing, and consequently he estimated that the expense 
of the excavation would be very much smaller than it 
has tux-ned out to be. He estimated it at 6d. a cube 
yard for ordinary stiff clay and gravel — of course, not 
for rock. When Mr. Forsyth went down he did not 
seem to think that this steam di'edging would be 
successfully carried out, and he raised the estimato 
from 6 d. a cubic yard to Sd. and lOd ; but we found 
out subsequently that this increase in the price put 
on by Mr. Forsyth was entirely too low, and we could 
not get any contractor to take it at such a price. A 
great deal of delay in consequence arose. 

4870. What is the bed of the river ? — It is mainly 
a very hard sort of gravel mixed up with boulder 
stones. After our Board was formed we held our 
first meeting on the 17th June, 1878. The author- 
ised expenditure was £96,000, of which £84,000 was 
placed to work, and £11,900 for land compensation 
and other expenses ; and the time given us for com- 
pletion of the works by the Act was six years, from 
the 1st January, 1878, with power to the Board 
of Works to give us a further extension of three years. 

4871. Have they given you that extension ? — They 
gave us that extension, and that extension we found 
was not enough. We met almost immediately after 
we were formed, on the 12th August, 1878, and we 
received tender's for the work ; and as I men- 
tioned a moment ago, we could not get any 
what I may call bona fide contractor to tender at the 
low prices that Mr. Forsyth had laid down. But 
there was one tender from a Scotch gentleman of the 
name of Moffatt, within our limit, and the majority 
of the Board accepted this tender. It was far and 
away the lowest tender. Having entered into the 
contract, which took some time to have perfected in a 
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, 1 -way, as soon as lie got tlie contract passed to it 

Lira he began asking us for money. It appeared that ti 
Le had no money to go on with. We refused to n 
<rive him any advances, and after holding the contract n 
for about a year, we were obliged to take it from him, c 
and we lost a year in that way. Then we took fresh I 
tenders, and two gentlemen of the name of Wood- a 
cock and Hunt, one a contractor and the other an en- n 
irineer put in a tender at a larger amount than our t 
estimate. I think it was £86,000; our estimate being 
,£S4 000, and we accepted this tender of Messrs. 1 

Woodcock and Hunt. C i 

4872. Mr. Barry . — What date would that be! — In cl 
October, 1879. These contractors when they took the t 
contract stated that they intended to carry on the c 
work by steam-dredging, according to Mr. Lynams 
idea and they undertook that they would place upon < 
the river three steam dredgers. They lodged a sum ' 
of money— £1,000— as security in the Bank for their c 
carrying on the works. Having declared their mten- ' 
tion of carrying out the work by steam-dredging, they 1 
sa i c l Of course these steam-dredgers will not be t 
ready for some time. It will take six months or over i 
to get them put on the river, and in order not to lose 
time, will you allow us to begin at the work which i 
cannot be done by steam dredging, and wlucli must be ■ 
done by manual labour; in other words, begin at the 
upper end of the river instead of at the mouth. As 
we had lost so much time already by the failure of the 
first contractor, we consented to this, and they set to 
work apparently in earnest, in doing work on what 
is called the Upper Suck, there being a great fall at a 
certain place where I live called Castlerea. W e 
permitted them to deal with that Upper Suck without 
touching the river below it. Having got this permis- 
sion, they were very slow in getting the steam dredgers 
on the river, and they worked on at this comparatively 
easy portion of the river until 1881. For about 
ei'diteen months they were carrying that on. llien, 
in°18Sl having put three steam dredgers on the river, 
but not having worked them, they came to us and 
they declared that their moneys were exhausted, and 
that they could not go on unless we made an advance 
to them We had all through up to this time refused 
to make any advance except for work done, retaining 
all through a certain deduction of, I think it was, 
fifteen pe? cent, as a kind of security. We never paid 
them in full, but as our engineer certified so much 
work was done, we deducted fifteen per cent, from 
that' and paid them the difference. However, in 
August 1881, they came before the Board, and re- 
quested that £1,500 should be advanced to them, and 
declared that if this was not advanced to them they 
could not proceed with the works, and that they would 
have to give them up. The Board refused to make 
the advance, and on the 16th August, 1881, they be- 
came bankrupts, leaving upon the river three of these 
dredgers, for which they had not paid. Immediately 
the makers of these dredgers came down and seized 
them, and as it was part of our contract with Messrs. 
Woodcock & Hunt that any plant placed upon the 
river should belong to the Board, we laid claim to 
these dredgers, and we seized two of them. One of 
them was carried away by a creditor before we suc- 
ceeded in taking possession of it. Then the crechtois 
of these bankrupts, and mainly the makers of these 
two dredgers, made proposals to the Board that, as 
they were the principal creditors, they would carry on 
the works in place of the contractors, provided we 
paid for the dredgers that were placed on the works 
as soon as the dredgers were placed in thorough 
working order on the river. On the 4th October in 
the same year the Board passed a resolution in favour 
of entertaining this proposition of the creditors, and 
on the 1st November it was agreed, with the sanction 
of the Bankruptcy Court, that the creditors should 
take up the contract, with liberty to withdraw from 
it if they could prove that they had lost a sum o 
£1,750 over and above all payments made to them. 
In consideration of this they lodged this sum of £l,7o 



in the Bank. Those proceedings took a tremendous ^_ 183r - 
titiie in the Bankruptcy Court, and it was not until The o’ Conor 
nearly a yearafter that — the 22nd J une, 1882 — that the Don. 
matter was completed, and in June, 1882, the second 
contract with the creditors of the bankrupts was signed. 

In July, 1882, a Mr. Bagnall, an engineer, was 
appointed engineer under one of the creditors, who was 
made trustee, and he came down to Ballinasloe, 
took up his residence there, and proceeded to work. 

He did not work much with the dredgers, but with 
labourers, and almost his first proceeding after he 
came down was to demand payment for one of the 
dredgers, and it being certified by our engineer that 
the dredger was in working order, we were bound by 
our agreement, and paid for the dredger. 

4863. Mr. Abernethy . — What sum was paid for the 

dredger 1 £1,200. On the 30th August, 1882, the 

works were started by Mr. Bagnall, and from that 
date until the 7th November they were carried on 
with varying degrees of vigour. On the 7th November 
the first payment was made on account of work done ; 
and then the winter floods having set in, and the work 
not being done by dredging, it was suspended until 
March, 1883. I should mention here that our under- 
standing with Mr. Bailey, who was trustee for the 
creditors, was that he was to be paid for the work 
done at certain scheduled prices per cube yard. I can 
put in the prices if you like. In 1883 he claimed that 
he should get an increase on the rate of the scheduled 
prices, as they did not pay him, and after a great deal 
of discussion and adjournments, fearing that the 
contract would be thrown up, and that we should be 
a"ain at sea about the business, we agreed to grant 
him the increase. Then the first extension of time 
from the Board of Works had to be sought for, and 
they gave us two more years, up to the 1st January, 

1886, to complete the work. On the 6th August, 

1883, Mr. Bailey claimed payment for the second 
dredger. I may mention that this second dredger, 
while Messrs. Woodcock and Hunt were the con- 
tractors had sunk in the river. It sunk in the river 
almost immediately after it was placed there. It was 
I placed there just before the winter, and a heavy flood 
cornin", down it went, and it had been all this time at 
r the bottom of the river. The creditors got it 
’ up put it together, and according to their agreement 
[ they had no right to claim payment for it until it was 
l placed in thorough working order to the satisfaction 
l of our engineer. On the 6th August, 1883, Mr. 
i Bailey claimed payment for this second dredger. Our 
- engineer refused to certify it, and on the 1 3th Septem- 
1 ber Mr. Bailey stated he would not proceed any further 
Y with the work until he was paid for the dredger, and 
1 threatened us with legal proceedings. We then came 
e to the conclusion that rather than go to law about it 
.. it would be better to have arbitration, and as there 
e was in our agreement a general clause for arbitration 

y an agreement to submit the matter to the Board of 

d Works or any engineer the Board of Works might 
3 appoint in case any difference arose between us — we 
e submitted this question, as to whether the dredger was 
;o in perfect working order in accordance with the con- 
>f tract, to an engineer to be appointed by the Board of 
Works The Board of Works appointed a Mr. Fitz- 
•s verald, who went down to the river, examined the 
, u . dredver, and certified that, in his opinion, the dredger 
is was m thorough working order. Our engineer had 
in refused to give the certificate because although the 
re dredger turned round beautifully, and turned the 
is buckets all right, it did not take up the hard stufi out of 
rh the river bed, and he said This dredger, although 
in it may be in perfect working order, is not m that 
tir working order that I intended. The machine to be 
ld in working order ought to do the work for which it 
m was undertaken to be put there.” However, we were 
Id bound by the award of the arbitrator, and we paid, I 
m think it was £1,500 under that award for this dredger, 
of The very moment that Mr. Bailey got this £1,500 he 
n announced that he would throw up the work, and that 
>6 he had lost £1,750. The contract with him was 
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Jan. i4, i8S7. that ho could not throw up the work until he 
The OThmc.- cou ^ P l ' ove that over and above all the payments that 
Doa. had been made to him — because we had been paying 

him all through for the work he had done — he had lost 
a sum of £1,750. As soon as lie got paid for the 
dredger he announced that he had lost that sum, and 
threw up the work and withdrew from it. We imme- 
diately called for an account of course as to how this 
came about, and he presented a very elaborate account 
showing the different losses, the payments he had made 
and so on. We considered, that the account was of 
such a nature that we ought to submit it to a regular 
accountant, and we accordingly employed Messrs. 
Craig, Gardner and Co., of Dublin, recognised ac- 
countants in such matters, to vouch this account, and 
they reported to us that the account would not stand 
examination, and that we should be justified therefore 
in disputing it. We served Mr. Bailey with a notice 
then that we intended to keep him to his contract, 
whereupon we found that it was announced in the 
papers that his firm, Messrs. Courtenay, Stevens, and 
Bailey, one of the largest firms ofironmerchantsin Dub- 
lin, had become bankrupt; afirm which weconsidered at 
the time one of the most respectable and surest houses 
in Ireland in that department. When they became 
bankrupt there was an end of the matter. We could 
not get this work carried on by them, and they had 
already received, as I have mentioned, payment for 
the dredger. Then we had nothing for it but to en- 
deavour to get another contract or carry on the work 
ourselves, and after fruitless attempts to get a con- 
tractor to carry it on on any terms that would be at 
all within the terms of our estimate, we determined to 
try and carry on the work under our engineer. 

4S74. Who was your engineer? — Mr. Lynam. There 

had been expended at that time about £31,000 

namely, about £11,000 upon compensation and salaries 
and preliminary expenses, and everything of that sort, 
and £21,000 upon work and plant ; that is close upon 
£32,000. We then commenced working under our 
engineer. I think it was in the beginning of 1885. 
The winter came on and we did practically nothing 
until 1885. In the spring of 1885 we com- 
menced working under our own engineer, employ- 
ing men under gangers and paying them day’s 
wages. This work continued during the summer of 
1885 until September, when Mr. Lynam died quite 
suddenly. He, as I have mentioned, was our engineer. 
Then the work was suspended in consequence of his 
death, and also in consequence of the winter coming 
on. We then had to appoint a new engineer. We 
had to advertise for one, and that caused delay, but 
finally a new engineer was appointed a little earlier 
than this time last year. Then this new engineer 
had to make a report— we directed him to do so— on 
the whole undertaking from beginning to end ; to 
make an estimate of the work done and to be done, 
and the probable cost. He was engaged at this until 
last spi'ing, when we directed him to commence work, 
not in the way we were carrying it on under Mr. 
Lynham’s, by day’s work, but if possible by small 
contracts — that is to say, we got him to mark out 
upon the river a shoal, to enclose that shoal by day’s 
work, and let it out to small contractors at so much 
a cubic yard. We found it very hard at first to 
get this carried out in practice. Wo were anxious to 
complete the work at Ballinasloe and Pollboy, which 
had been very nearly finished by Mr. Lynam, but we 
found there was a regular combination amongst the 
workmen there not to do anything except work by the 
day, and we could not get any small contractors there 
to take up the work ; but at a place higher up the 
rive:, seven or eight miles higher up, at a place called 
Baliyforan, we got some small contractors; and, 
although it was contrary to the principle we had 
laid down before, that we would begin at the mouth 
and work upwards, we determined we would break 
through that principle, and we set the work going 
at Baliyforan, and, consequently, last June the work 
was commenced by these small contractors at Baliyforan. 



4875. Mr. Abermthy . — That is just above the rail- 
way bridge? — A long way above— seven or eight miles 
above. The shoal near the railway bridge we could 
not get anyone to touch, but as soon as the work was 
thoroughly in hand at Baliyforan under this system' 
then the people at Ballinasloe gave in, aud, late in the 
season, about August or September, we were able to v e t 
small contractors to take up the work at and below 
Ballinasloe, and we carried on the work in this manner 
by these small contractors until the weather broke 
and the river got flooded, and it was impossible to 
carry on work any longer. Mr. Coddington, our 
present engineer, calculates, that the excavation 
carried on in this way costs about Is. 6 d. a cute 
yard, although it was originally estimated at 8d. and 
10c7, so that you will observe it is very nearly 
double the original estimates. T may mention we 
could not get any contractor to take it by the cube 
yard under, I think it was, Is. 85., and no contractor 
would take it under the Is. 85. unless he got the whole 
width of the river to do. The plan we had been 
adopting when we found that the estimated amount 
would not do the whole of the work was to do half 
the width all along the river, or in some places two- 
thirds of it; but not to do the full width all along 
but something everywhere, but no contractor would 
take the work at anything like that price if he did not 
get the full width, because they stated to us that it 
was upon the second half of ‘the work they could 
make most profit. If they deepened half of the river 
first, and then had the second half to deepen after- 
wards, they would be enabled to deepen the second 
half at a much less cost than the first, and they 
expected to make their whole profit on the second 
half. Mi-. Coddington estimates that he will be able 
to carry out the work at this estimate of Is. 65., 
doing only about half the original width of the river. 
Then another difficulty arose in this way. All these 
delays ran out our time, and the full amount of ex- 
tension of time which the Board of Works could give 
us would have expired on the first day of the present 
year, namely J anuary, 1 887. Of course, last summer, 
and in fact for a considerable time before that, we saw 
it would be perfectly impossible to have the work 
done within the time. Then the Board of Works had 
no power to give us any extension, and wo had to go 
to Parliament and get a private Act of Parliament 
passed for the purpose of getting an extension of time. 
This is a point on which I think that certainly the law 
requires alteration. The original Act was carried 
under what is called a Provisional Order confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, and consequently it was carried 
out, I may say, at little or no expense. The Bill was 
brought in by the Government as a Provisional 
Order Bill, and was carried as a Government Bill 
without any of the expenses attendant upon a pri- 
vate Act of Parliament ; but when a local drainage 
board requires an extension of time the Board of 
Works have no power to give a Provisional Order 
for an extension of time, and you have to go to Par- 
liament then for a regular private Act of Parliament, 
which costs, as everybody connected with Parlia- 
mentary proceedings knows, even where there is no 
opposition, a good deal. We had to proceed last year 
and get this Act of Parliament, and quite lately we 
have been furnished with our Parliamentary agent's 
bill, and it comes to something like £400. 

4876. The Chairman . — What additional time have 
you ? — W e got three years. 

4877. From the 1st of January, 1887 ?— Yes, three 
years absolute, with power to the Board of Works to 
add two years more. 

4878. Then you have five years practically? — Yes, 
five years practically ; but when we went to Parlia- 
ment last summer for this extension of time we were 
met by opposition from some of the Irish uiembeis, 
who said that this was entirely a landlord board. I 
suppose the Commission are aware that under the 
Drainage Acts no one can be elected except an ownei or 
agent, and they would not consent to our getting an ex- 
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tension of time unless there were put in the new Bill 
provisions for having the occupiers represented on the 
Bo ird We were, as a Board, most anxious that the 
occupiers should be represented, but we thought that 
in a private Act of Parliament it would be impos- 
sible to, as it were, change the general Drainage Law, 
md consequently we had not put any provision to this 
ffect i n our Bill. But after a good deal of consulta- 
tion with the Government and with them, we came 
to an understanding that provisions were to be inserted 
in the Bill giving the occupiers representation, and it 
was "in consequence of that, as I mentioned at the 
be "inn in" of my evidence, that the number of the 
Bmird is now increased to 28. It was provided by the 
new Act that within the first week of the present 
ve u- between the 1st and the 8th of January, 1887, 
there should be an election held of seven members, to 
be added to the 21 already existing, from among the 

° C 4879. rS How were they elected !— In order to get 
over all the difficulties that would have been attendant 
on a scheme of this sort being put in an Act of Par- 
liament it was simply provided in the Bill— and 1 will 
put in the Bill— that our existmg Board should by 
by-law regulate the mode of conducting the election, 
and determine who should be entitled to vote on 
such elections. That was one of the clauses. Then 
we had to draw up a regular scheme for carrying 
out this election ; and we drew up these bye-laws 
which I can also hand in, under which we determined 
that the electors should be those who paid rates within 
the district, and that the election should be held at a 
central place on the river on the 3rd of the present 
month. Then this is one of the clauses of the bye- 

j aws . « The returning officer shall attend and open 

the first meeting at Athleague at 12 noon on the 3rd 
day of January, 1887, and shall receive nominations 
of candidates up to onep.m., after which hour he shall, 
if necessary, proceed to take the votes as. above 
directed.” That is, he was to take the votes in case 
more candidates were named than the seven to be 



*£) Did you fix any qualification for membership 
of the Board !— The Act of Parliament fixed that, and 
it is very ambiguous. 

4881. Would you consider it desirable, it occupiers 
become members of the drainage board that there 

should be some qualification!— Certainly. 

4882 In order to secure intelligence and men oi 
a certain position 1— Certainly j I think they ought to 
be ratepayers of a certain amount. 

4883. What would bo the minimum assessment 
qualification you would suggest ! — I should say that a 
£20 rating would be a fair qualification. 

4884. Mr. Pim . — When you say ratepayers you 
mean ratepayers under the general taxes, and not 
ratepayers to the drainage scheme ! — I mean rate- 
pavers in the taxable area ; they should be ratepayers 
who are interested in the taxation that is placed upon 
the district; this meeting was held on the 3rd ot 
January, and only seven gentlemen were proposed ; 
they were declared elected by the returning officer, 
and no difficulty, therefore, has arisen with regard to 
the elections ; but I am very much afraid that it we 
had had a contest, and if we had gone on to carry one 
the election, even after having taken what pains we 
could to provide a machinery for carrying on the elec- 
tion and taking votes, we should have been landed in 
no end of trouble and difficulties ; we have no register 
of electors, and really do not know who are the rate- 
payers, and we have no means of enforcing the lntoi- 
mation regarding it ; we have no means, for instance, 
of compelling any clerk of the union, or poor rate 
collector, to give us any information which would show 
us who were the ratepayers, and had paid their rates, 
and therefore, if we had been landed m a contest J 
apprehend very great difficulties would have arisen, 
but there being no contest, the matter has passed off 
quietly, and we have now seven representatives of 
the ratepayers upon the board. 



4885. Is it not a very unusual thing for a general /«» 
principle of legislation to be changed in a specific case Tlie 
in a private Act of Parliament 1— Most unusual, and Don. 
in fact I do not know of any other instance of it ; I 
went over specially to get this Act passed and I was 
told by the officers of the House of Commons that it 
was impossible and it could not be done — that the thing 
could not be listened to. There is another point in 
connexion with that which I [should like to direct your 
attention to. Our original Drainage Act was passed 
as you observe by the dates, before the late Land 
Acts were passed ; our Act was passed in 1878, and the 
Act of 1881 lias completely changed the position ot 
the owners of the land in Ireland ; the landlord now 
is not really an owner, he is only a part owner, and 
the occupiers now are joint owners. It would be per- 
fectly impossible, I think, in the future, to have any 
drainage scheme carried out under the old system ; J 
do not think it would be right that the landlord should 
have the sole decision as to whether a drainage scheme 
should be carried out, aDd I am perfectly certain, with 
the present feeling that exists in the country, they 
would never consent to tax themselves or render tnem- 
selves liable for the taxation that would be placed on 
their lands under a drainage scheme ; so that I believe 
the passing of the Act of 1881 has rendered it almost 
impossible for any future drainage district to.be formed, 
even a small one. At all events in a large district 
like the Suck it would be out of the question, and it 
this work had not been commenced there would not 
have been the slightest chance of its being taken 
up by such a drainage board as now exists. Then 
if you were to allow every occupier to have a vote 
as to whether the scheme was to be carried out I 
think that you would never get the number of 
assents either, because even where the number ot 
owners was so limited as it was in the past we 
found it extremely difficult to get the assent of I 
think it was two-thirds of the proprietors. If you 
included all the occupiers, they have many adverse 
interests and take generally very narrow views or 
what will immediately benefit themselves. 

4886. The Chairman. — I gather from your remarks 
you consider it is absolutely necessary to amend the 

present law 1— Absolutely necessary. 

4887. Have you considered in what direction 
changes should take place!— I think with regard to all 
lar<re works, such as the Suck and the Barrow, and 
others of that description, they must be regarded more 
as national undertakings than as undertakings to be 
carried on by any small district. 

4888. And the whole of the catchment area put 

under one board!— The whole of the catchment area 

to be under one system. I am afraid you will have to 
bring compulsion to bear upon the owners and occu- 
piers within the basin, otherwise it will never be done. 

I do not think it is fair that the owners or occupiers 
of the very small area comprised in the absolutely 
flooded lands should have to bear the entire expense 
' of large drainage works such as those of the l.nei 
; Suck, which benefit the country far away from the 

I U% 4889. Has it occurred to you to examine into the 
. question of how the taxation shall be apportioned 
; since the Laud Act of 1881 was passed— whether the 
s landowner should pay any proportion of it, or the occu- 

- piers pay any proportion, because now the judicia 

i rents are fixed, say for 15 years, the landowner has no 
r further interest in the rent!— It seems to me that no 

- one has an interest in it except the occupier. 

4890 I want to know whether you have tinned 
■ your attention to this t-Supporing there 'vasataxa- 

e tion of 5s. an acre, and the landowner had to pay half 
v of it, the occupier paying the othei half; 

law allow the landowner to go to the Court to raise his 
I rent which had been fixed judicially under the ^ 

• 1881, to the extent of Ins payment, the oqcupmr 

I getting the whole benefitof the drainagescheme du f 
f his tenancy f-Thatis a question which oeromd to >my- 
self and other members of our Board immediately afte. 
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the passing of the Act of 1881. We placed the matter 
before the Board of Works. The opinion of the counsel 
to the Board of Works was, if I recollect rightly, 
that the Board of Works would have the power, as 
they had under the existing law, upon an application 
be:ng made to them to assess the increased value upon 
the tenant — that in fact they could deal with the 
tenant having a judicial rent in the same way as pre- 
viously they had dealt with a mau who held under a 
lease. The question is legally such a very doubtful 
one that I think there ought to be legislation with 
regal'd to it to clear it up. 

4891. We have had an opinion from a legal gentle- 
man that the additional rent could be fixed, under the 
Drainage Acts of 1863, quite irrespective of the Laud 
Act of 1881 ? — That, as I say, is the opinion of one 
counsel, and there is an opinion of another counsel in 
another direction. That question will never be decided 
until there is a lawsuit, and decision of the court upon 
it, and it seems to me it would be far better that the 
question should be settled clearly by law, than that it 
should be left in this doubtful state to be fought out by 
some Board or some individual in the law courts. 

4S92. Both counsel, I suppose, eminent? — Both 
counsel eminent. It all turns upon the word “ rent,” 
and whether this increase is to be regarded as rent or 
not. This much I am quite certain of, that the present 
position of the landowners is a very upleasant one, 
with regard to this matter, because we are in that 
doubtful condition as to whether the judicial rent can 
be altered, and if the Board of Works are to have 
the power, as they had before, of assessing the in- 
creased value upon the occupier, that ought to be done 
by legislation, and the matter ought to be made 
clear. I think I have now given pretty nearly the 
history of the Suck drainage project up to the present 
time. I have not gone very much into the engineer- 
ing topics, or the points with reference to that, 
because I was hoping that our engineer might do 
that. 

4893. Mr. Pirn. — Did your new Act of Parliament 
provide for enabling you to spend a larger sum of 
money than was originally contemplated? — No; it 
was simply for an extension of time. 

4394. Mr. Abernathy. — There are one or two ques- 
tions I should like to put to you. I gather from your 
statement that your original idea was to commence 
the improvements of the river systematically from 
below, and work it continuously upwards ? — Yes. 

4895. But necessity compelled you to commence 
at the upper reaches of the river? — Yes. 

4896. And subsequently at an intermediate section 
of the river? — Yes. 

4897. Did any other engineer, except Mr. Forsyth, 
from the Board of Works, inspect your works durin" 
progress ? — Whenever we asked for a new instalment^ 
an inspector was sent from the Boards of Works. 
You are aware that the money we were spending on 
these works, as is the case with regard to all°the 
moneys spent by all drainage boards, is money ad- 
vanced by the Board of Works. They divide the 
original estimate into certain proportions — I forget 
what the proportion is— but in our case the maximum 
instalment they made to us at any time was £5,000. 
Whenever we had to apply for an instalment ’they 
sent down an inspector, but that inspector did not 
really go into any very detailed examination of the 
works. 

4898. No objection was made to your commencing 
the work in that way, that is to say piece-meal ? — 
No, none whatever. The Board of Works, so far as 
I can judge of their view by their action, do not 
wish to take any responsibility for works carried on 
by drainage boards. They leave the drainage boards 
to carry out the work just as they please, and to bear 
all the responsibility if it is badly done or well done 
or whatever it might be. They will not take any 
responsibility in connection with it that they are not 
obliged to take, and consequently they do not give 



the drainage boards any assistance in the way of ad- 
vice as to what ought to be done. On several occa- 
sions, during the progress of this work, we requested 
that they would send down an engineer who would 
check the reports of our own engineer for us, because 
the members of the Board being unprofessional 
gentlemen, we were entirely dependent on our en- 
gineer. He told us that a certain amount of work 
was done and cost so much, but we had no means of 
testing whether that was true or not, and we thought 
the Board of Works might, when we asked for a new 
instalment from them, at our request, very fairly be 
called on to give us the report of their engineers as 
to whether the work was done that was stated to be 
done, and whether the cost was what it was stated to 
be, that is the cost per yard; of course we knew the 
total cost. But they would not do that, and they 
told us if we wanted information of that sort we 
should employ a special engineer of our own to 
check the other engineer. 

4899. Mr. Pirn . — Suppose a work was partly done, 
and the money that was originally agreed on was ex- 
hausted, are the landowners responsible to the Board 
of Works for the repayment of the money whether 
the works are completed or not? — They are. 

4900. Have they any power of charging anythin^ 
on their tenants till the works are completed ? — They 
have no power of charging anything till the works are 
completed, and there is another point in connection 
with that to which I intended to ask your attention. 
It is a very curious fact that there was no provision,, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, in the original 
Drainage Act of 1863 for winding up a drainage 
scheme that in fact becomes bankrupt and closed up 
before one or other of two things has happened, 
namely, either the work is completed, or the time has. 
expired. If a drainage board, for instance, commences 
its work, and supposing, we will say, it has five 
years for going on, if, after working lor six months,, 
the owners and proprietors come to the conclusion 
that it is not a work that ought to be carried out, but 
that it would cost a great deal more than was esti- 
mated, and moi-e than the lands would pay, they have 
no power of stopping the work then, excepting they 
merely rest on their oars and allow the five years to 
run out, and all this time they are liable, as I appre- 
hend, for any actions that may be taken against them. 

I think there ought to be a provision which would 
enable the drainage scheme, if experience showed it 
was one that ought to be wound up, and not carried 
on further, to be wound up before either the com- 
pletion of the work, or the expiration of the time. 
At present there are no means of doing that. 

4901. You have suggested that there ought to be 
power for the Board of Works to grant a provisional 
order for extension of time ? — Yes. 

4902. Would you now propose they should have 
power to grant a provisional order for suspending 
works, and abandoning them ? — I tliink it would be 
very desirable that they should have power to issue 
an order, on the request of the drainage board, to 
abandon the scheme, and apportion the repayment 
in the best way they could as it stood. After the 
passing of the Act of 1881, and after the failure of 
so many contractors, and the apparent impossibility 
of getting the work done within anything like the 
estimate, our Board very seriously considered at one 
time whether we ought nor to stop the works alto- 
gether, and wind up, but we found we had no means 
of doing so, and then we also found that very great 
difficulty would exist as to the apportionment of 
the money we had spent, because at the time that 
this report that I quote from was drawn up we 
had spent about £32,000, and practically that 
£32,000 of money was thrown away, if more was 
not done, inasmuch as it was not done from the be- 
ginning up. All the work that was done at the 
head of the river was absolutely thrown away if 
we did not do other work below it, and a great 
deal of the work at Ballinasloe, the lower end was 
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useless without further expendit .re. If we had 
rested on our oars for the first o' these years, and 
done nothing, and the time had expired after the 
expenditure of this .£32,000, I do not know how 
the repayment of that £32,000 would ever have been 
allocated, or on what principle the Board of Works 
would have allocated it. 

4903. Has the work already done in the upper 
part of the river injuriously affected the lands below 
by sending more water on them ? — That is a matter 
of dispute. The majority of the Board, and our 
engineers — both the present one, and the past en- 
gineer — maintain that it has not, but some of the 
occupiers below the head of the river maintain that 
it has. I may say that there is a very great fall be 
tween what is called the Upper Suck, and the Middle 
Suck, of, I think, twelve feet, all of a sudden, at the 
town of Castlerea, but above that fall we left a very 
large shoal untouched, so that the water should not 
come down suddenly on the middle part That shoal 
immediately above Castlerea has never been touched 
in either of the rivers. The river divides into two 
branches above Castlerea, and on both branches a 
shoal has been left just before the fall, so as not 
to let the water down suddenly from the upper 
river. If those two shoals were removed the upper 
portions of the Suck are completed. 

4904. Mr. Abernethy. — Have the works, so far as 
carried out, had the effect of diminishing floods ? — I 
think they have. I live at the very head of the river 
myself. 

4905. There it has? — My impression, remarking 
upon it as a layman, is that, I do not find the floods 
last as long as they did before. 

490G. How is it in the lower reaches of the river, 
down in the neighbourhood of Ballinasloo ? — Below 
Balliuasloe and below the Ashford shoal, above the 
liailway bi-idge, the floods run off very much quicker, 
and the land has not been at all so much flooded as 
before, but then, above that again, and immediately 
below Castlerea, the floods, the occupiers say, are 
larger than ever they were, but our previous engineer, 
who had been studying the river for years, and made 
it a study long before this Board was ever formed, 
maintained from gauges he had taken years ago, that 
that was a mistake, and that the floods are not a bit 
higher than before. 

4907. Mr. Barry. — What became of the £1,000 you 
deposited with the Boaixl of Works ? — That was repaid 
to us the moment the Act of Parliament was passed. 
It was the very first payment made to us by the Boar-d 
of Works, and that is the universal practice. 

4908. Did you have to pay Mr. Forsyth fees for 
his report? — I am under the impression we did not, 
but it is so long ago I cannot answer you positively. 

4909. He was sent down by the Board of Works, 
and you had no voice in his appointment 1 — None 
whatever, and we should have had to pay for his 
report if the scheme had not been carried out, because 
it was for that purpose the £1,000 was asked for. 

4910. Mr. Pim. — You said that lands at a consider- 
able distance from the lands now flooded were relieved 
or benefited, and therefore the area of charge ought to 
be spread?— I believed the whole catchment basin 
would be more or less benefited. 

4911. In what way would it be benefited ? — By the 
facilities given for draining the lands, and 1 believe 
that these tributaries that have been cut out, through 
the proprietors not agreeing, will also be immensly 
benefited. They will have it in their -power, if this 
work is completed, hereafter of draining their own 
portion at a comparatively small expense, and escape 
any taxation on the main river, which was the outlet 
to enable them to do so. 

4912. Do you think they ought to have been com- 
pulsorily included in the original scheme? — Up to the 
present there has been no compulsion in the matter. 

4913. But under a new system of carrying out 
drainage works what would your view be? — I 
certainly thins they ought. Mr. Coddington, our 



present engineer, in one of the notes he gave me says’ Jan - 188T - . 
had more land boon included, the cost of improving it The o'Conor 
would have been far less per acre, and the expenditure Don. _ 
would be much less in deepening the narrower streams 
than this main river. An expenditure of £20,000 more 
would probably bringinland enough to beworth£10,000 
yearly, and he calculates that the present improved value 
of the land would not pay more than 3| percent, upon 
the amount which he calculated would be necessary 
to finish the river. 1 may mention that he calculates 
it will take £100,000 to complete the scheme as origin- 
ally proposed, and the total improved value of the 
land is only £5,000, which would be 3£ per cent, 
on £100,000, but if there were a further expenditure 
of £20,000 upon the tributaries, making the total 
£180,000, that would bring in land worth £10,000 a 
year, and it would increase the improved value so as 
to pay 6 per cent, upon the outlay. The proprietors 
of course in the immediate valley of the Suck that 
is now charged are simply at a loss by the non-inclu- 
sion of these others in the area. 

4914. Mr. Abernethy. — Is that estimate beyond the 
£50,000 you have spent, or does it include that? — It 
includes the total. 

4915. Mr. Barry. — Do not I gather that you are 
only able to complete about half the contemplated 
works? — Yes. 

4916. Will you be able to levy the whole of the 
contemplated improvements ? — I am afraid not. The 
Board of Works will charge the lands with it, but who 
they will make pay for it I am unable to say. 

4917. In the first place the landowners will have to 
pay ? — I presume so. 

4918. And pay the whole of the charge for half the 
improvement?— They will have to pay the whole of 
the charge for half the improvement, and that is a 
reason why I think that this scheme is one of such a 
very large character that one might very fairly claim 
to get some assistance if any scheme in Ireland gets it. 

We have shown a disposition to help ourselves more 
than any other district in the country, and the result 
of our endeavours has been, I think, to show that the 
land in the immediate valley of the river — the flooded 
land — caunot possibly bear the expense of carrying, 
out a drainage scheme of this magnitude. 

4919. You said you were prepared in future to con- 
template compulsion. Could you give us an idea as 
to what proportion of assents of proprietors should 
exercise compulsion over the rest? — Do you include 
in that occupiers of land as well as owners ? 

4920. At the present time half the total number 
carries the scheme if one-third do not dissent? — Yes, 
that was an Act which I carried myself when I was in 
Parliament. 

4921. But in future you would make the proportion 
of assents considerably less. I think I gal hered that 
from your evidence ? — No. 

4922. Mr. Abernethy. — What I gather from your 
evidence is that you would treat it as an Imperial 
measure, and make it compulsory on all within the 
drainage area more or less to contribute ? — That is 
what I contemplated more than going in for assents or 
any proportion of them. 

4923. Mr. Barry. — Do you mean you would have 
no assents at all ? — I should think if the authorities 
on whose judgment this matter should depend con- 
sidered there was any large drainage scheme of 
this description, that would be to a certain extent of 
national importance, which ought to be carried out, 
that then there should be a rate levied over the whole 
district for carrying it out, quite irrespective of the 
assents or dissents of the owners or occupiers, because 
I think, under present circumstances, if you go in for 
getting assents and dissents you will get none at all. 

4924. The Chairman.— Can you give from your 
experience in Parliament any instance of any local 
scheme of any kind being forced on a district by the 
Government, supposing the whole of the occupiers and 
landowners of the district said we do not want it? — I 
think if they did say that I would not force it on them. 
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.-..r" tion, namely, what proportion of the occupiers and 
)on ° 101 owners should be assenting parties to the scheme even 
if it was a compulsory one on the part of the Govern- 
ment? — I have not considered what the proportion 
should be. T do not propose that assents or dissents 
should be sought — If the general feeling in the district 
appeared to be in favour of a scheme for a great 
national or provincial scheme of drainage, then the 
Board of Works, or such body to whom the matter 
should be confided, should carry it out and levy a rate 
unless the objections to it were raised by the parties 
likely to be taxed. I think there is a very great 
difference between getting the assents of parties to a 
certain particular taxation, and getting their assent to 
a general scheme for the improvement of the district. 
If you go round to men and say will you sign a paper 
for having your land drained subjecting you to taxa- 
tion hereafter, they will fight shy of signing that, 
especially where you have to deal with a number of 
very small occupiers and not very well educated people. 
I do not think they will sign such a paper in any 
great numbers. 

4926. A compulsory scheme of that kind would 



rather involve compulsory power on the part of the 
Government? — I am speaking now of course without 
book, but my impression is that something of that 
kind was carried out with reference to the expenditure 
on the river Shannon — I mean as to the navigation 
of the river Shannon. That was a great number of 
years ago. 

4927. Mr. Barry . — In that case sums of money were 
put on particular districts ? — Certain sums were put 
compulsorily on particular districts without there being 
any assent of the occupiers or owners in the district. 

4928. Mr. Pirn . — Would you propose that the 
owners or occupiers of the lands specifically benefited 
by being relieved of water should first be charged the 
full value of the improvements ? — Certainly. 

4929. And then that there should be a rate spread 
over the whole drainage area? — Yes, I think it would 
be perfectly fair that any man who could be shown to 
have got a distinct and definite improvement to his 
land, should pay to the full amount of that improve- 
ment. I think I have now given you all the informa- 
tion I can. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 

[Adjourned.] 
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J. Fredenc Latrobe Bateman, 

4930. The Chairman.— Yow are a Civil Engineer 
and past President of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
and you reside in London ? — Yes. 

4931. And you were employed by the Government 
in examining the Shannon district ? — I was in 1863. 

4932. Youmade a report in May, 1863, and a second 
one in June, 1867 ? — I did. 

4933. Mr. Aberneihy. — Ihaveherealistoftlieworks 
you proposed seriatim, commencing at Lough Allen and 
<*oing down towards Limerick. Would you make your 
observations upon each work in passing? — I do not 
know what has been done since 1867, except that an 
Act of Parliament was obtained upon my report to 
cany out the works which I proposed. What has been 
done upon that I do not know, it then went into the 
hands of the Boai'd of Works. 

4934. Commencing at Lough Allen, you recom- 
mended that the Lough should be used as an impound- 
ing reservoir by damning up the outlet to the present 
high Water level? — I am not sure whether I recom- 
mended the present high water level ; I recommended 
it should be used as an impounding reservoir. 

4935. And the level was to be regulated by proper 
sluices? — Yes. 

4936. Well, none of that work has been done ? — I do 
not know that. 

4937. That is a fact ?— I recommended, on the prin- 
ciple of impounding reservoirs everywhere, all over the 
world, that they should be used for impounding the 
floods, and then the water so impounded should be dis- 
charged in dry weather. That would have materially 
reduced the floods in the upper part of the Shannon ; 
of course, as you went lower down it would have a 
smaller effect. 

4938. Then of course the beneficial effects that you 
indicate have not been carried out ? — If the works have 
not been done they have not been. 

4939. Then between Lough Allen and Battlebridge 



C.E., called in and examined. 

you recommend the removal of a shoal and of the old 
bridge at Wooden-bridge, and the cutting a new channel 
from the outlet to a small lake below, called Lough 
Nagalbagh? — Yes, I did; I do not know anything 
about what has been done there. 

4940. That work has not been done — what was your 
object in proposing it? — The conditions under which I 
had to act were very simple, although it involved a cer- 
tain amount of complicated calculations to carry out 
those conditions. The conditions were, that T should 
design works which would effectually relieve the land 
from water, and should not interfere with the navigation. 
I went up the river for the purpose of determining the 
level at which the river would have to be maintained in 
flood time in order to prevent the inundation of the 
ground ; then I had to consider what quantity of water 
had to be provided for so that it should not rise above 
that level. In doing that, it was not necessary to con- 
sider the navigation beyond the depth of the sill over 
each portion of the river, because the enlargement of the 
river which was necessary for the purpose of carrying 
off the flood waters, so that they should not inundate 
the land, pro tante enlarged the capacity of the river 
for navigation. 

4941. None of these works have been carried out, 
so that these results which you anticipated have not 
followed?— I fancy from reading the reports which 
have been placed in- my hands, that nothing has 
been carried out until you get to Meelick, except 
sluices. 

4942. At Jamestown ? — Well, if I remember 
Jamestown, that was rather a troublesome ques- 
tion, because of the Boyle water, which, I think, 
enters the Shannon above J amestown, and the 
Carnadoo water also from Carrick-on-Shannon which 
is below Lough Allen, or x-ather wide of Lough Allen, 
and the Shannon down to Athlone forms a succession 
of small lakes ; and here and there there were obstruc- 
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tions to the free flow of water which had to be 
considered, and such shoals removed and such portions 
of the river enlarged as were too small to carry off the 
quantity of water which, after consideration, was 
fixed as the maximum quantity to be provided for. 

4943. You recommended at Jamestown that the 
present weir, the existing work at that time, should 
be abandoned ? — Yes, and a new one erected. 

4944. Yes. “Above the bridge, with such an 
amount of sluices as will keep water in maximum 
floods down to required height. Channel below new 
weir may also require deepening to carry water away 
freely.” There have been twelve sluices constructed 
there ? — Not surely the sluices which I recommended ; 
but certain sluices. 

4945. Yes ? — Because I do not see how, if I recom- 
mend that the existing weir should be removed and a 
new weir put in its place, and in that new weir sluices 
should be placed, the same sluices should be placed in 
the old weir. I do not know how that is at all ; but 
you say sluices have been constructed at Jamestown ; 
probably they have had the same effect. I do not 
know. 

494G. They did not construct a new weir; they 
have simply put sluices in the old weir. Now, what 
was your object in recommending a new weir to be 

constructed! 1 cannot tell you at present. I 

determined according to the extent of drainage ground 
above, which, in Ireland, they call the catchment 
basin, the quantity of water which had to be provided 
for. The sluices in all cases wero introduced in order, 
if they were properly worked, to keep down the 
surface of the water at the height to which it could be 
allowed to rise without flooding the land ; and there- 
fore, wherever sluices were introduced into the weirs 
the elevation of the water was taken into account, 
and if the weir itself was not sufficient to discharge 
the waters without allowing them to rise to a greater 
height than was desirable the surplus would be kept 
down by opening the sluices; and in that way 
all the works were laid out, each district was cal- 
culated with reference to the work it would have 
to perform according to the drainage ground above. 
Now the basin of the Shannon, if I remember cor- 
rectly, is rather a peculiar basin. There are no 
mountainous districts at all, excepting round Lough 
Allen in the upper part, and at the foot of Lough 
Derg in the lower part, until you get below Kil- 
laloe. Consequently the water which flowed off the 
flat land (there being very little fall in the river) 
not only was small in proportion, but it was a long 
time i:i getting off the ground after it once got over 
it. Jt added to the lake surfaces very materially ; 
and of course;' 'when I had to make a river- course 
which would carry off all the water which might be 
collected from heavy rain, without flooding the land 
and without injuring the navigation, I had to consider 
wbat was the quantity of water to be provided for, 
and what was the size of channel which would provide 
for that quantity. If I could not do it by weir, then 
I had to do it by sluice ; and I could not do it by 
sluices, unless I had a sufficient fall between the 
upper pool and the lower pooh 
4947. Do you recollect the number and dimensions 
of the sluices recommended in the new weir - at James- 
town ? — 1 will look directly, and tell you what I did 
recommend. What I say with reference to James- 
town on page 8 of my first report is this : — “The 
next length to be dealt with is from Battle Bridge to 
Jamestown, which includes the broad waters of the 
Shannon, above and below Carrick-on-Shannon, and 
the Boyle water as far as Knock vicar, at the foot of 
Lough Key. The level of these waters must be regu- 
lated at J amestown. The land lies very little above 
the surface of the water, and a rise of eighteen inches 
to two feet above the height necessary for navigation 
floods most of the callows adjoining the river. Mr. 
Lynam estimates the land liable to inundation at 
1,100 acres. In order effectually to free the lands at 
the upper end of this reach the water at Jamestown 



should never exceed six inches above navigation 
level. With the weir in its present position, at the 
foot of a long narrow channel, half a mile in length, 
in which a considerable fall must exist to convey the 
quantity of water to be provided for, which is esti- 
mated at 350,000 cubic feet per minute, it would be 
difficult to reduce the water to the level required. In 
any case considerable expense must be incurred in 
altering the weir for the discharge of nearly the whole 
of the water by sluices, and by making the approach 
equal to its conveyance.” I will refer to the plan, for 
it is so long since that I rather forget. [After refer- 
ring to plan No. 8]. Now, I remember ; there is the 
Jamestown Canal. The weir regulates the level of 
the water there and the water all above here. But 
you see there is a long narrow channel, and if I sug- 
gested the removal of the weir it was for the purpose 
of providing the declivity per mile necessary to bring 
that water home to the weir by the shorter length it 
would have to travel from the Broad water. ° 

4948. Therefore you recommended the new weir to 
be constructed half a mile above the then existing 
weir? — Yes, at the foot of the Broad water ; and then 
I see I recommended that in order to regulate the 
water at the upper end there the water should not be 
allowed to rise to more than six inches there over the 
level of the silts of the Jamestown Canal. That is 
owing to this: you cannot have a quantity of water 
brought in any channel without a certain" amount of 
fall; according to the capacity of the channel so 
must the fall be. It may be an inch, or it may be 
a foot per mile ; but in order to keep down the 
water so that it should never rise at the upper end 
more than eighteen inches to two feet, which is what 
I said, it must be kept down six inches there, so that 
there shall be a fall of from a foot to eighteen inches 
from the upper end to the lower end to carry off the 
water. 

4949. You will observe by retaining the weir in its 
old position the channel above is not only narrow but 
tortuous between the site of your proposed new weir 
and the then existing weir ?-— Yes ; I have no doubt 
that the same object may be effected as a matter of 
calculation in another way ; that you may so arrange 
the capacity of the sluices, if there is fall enough be- 
low the weir, that the sluices themselves will dis- 
charge the quantity of water without enlarging the 
channel, under the condition that there is a greater 
fall there than I think desirable. IIow far that has 
been carried out I do not know. 

4950. There have been twelve sluices constructed. 
We have not got the dimensions of them. I was 
asking you whether you could give us the number 
and dimensions of the sluices suggested ? — Yes. 

4951. Mr. Barry. — The dimensions are all stated in 
General Sankcy’s report? — They would be in my 
second report. 

4952. Mr. A barnelhy. — Now, I want to know what 
you recommended in that new weir ? — Four sets at 
£700 each, six feet square, or six by four. It depends 
entirely upon the pressure that can be brought to bear 
upon them, and the quantity of water to be dealt with. 

I see at Jamestown there are four sets of sluices at all 
events. 

4953. Mr. Barry. — This is what has been done — 
“Twelve valves each 6ft. by 6 ft.”? — Well, I cannot 
tell. Yery likely that would answer the purpose of 
the works which I recommended. 

4954. Mr. Abernelhy. — The capacity of those sluices 
being probably greater than you recommended in the 
new weir? — If I only recommended four sets of sluices 
6 by 6, that is 36 square feet, and they put twelve 
sluices 6 by 6, that is twelve times 36 against four 
times 36. 

4955. Then probably that would effect the same 
object ? — Yery likely, but I cannot say without going 
into the calculation, because it depends upon the size 
of the channel, the quantity of water to be dealt with, 
and the size of the channel. If it is agreed, for in- 
stance, or understood, that the quantity of water 
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which I assumed would have to be provided for, 
then it would be a question as to whether the capacity 
of the channel up to those sluices would discharge the 
water or not with the declivity which could be 
allowed it. 

4950. Going further down at Roosky, you recom- 
mended that provision should be made to discharge by 
sluices, or other mechanical means, 500,000 cubic feet 
per minute? — “ At Roosky provision must be made for 
the passage of 440,000 cubic feet per minute, but the 
ability to grant relief here depends upon works to be 
executed at Tarmonbarry, the fall being so small be- 
tween the two, that at present the weir at Tarmon- 
barry throws the weir at Roosky into backwater. I 
will, therefore, take these two places together. Be- 
tween Tarmonbarry and Jamestown the land to be 
relieved, according to Mr. Lynam, amounts to 1,150 
acres. Above Roosky the water must not be allowed 
to rise more than six or eight inches above the summer 
level at the weir. To carry these arrangements into 
effect, the bulk of the water at Roosky must be dis- 
charged by sluices or other mechanical means, and 
the whole of it, say 500,000 cubic feet per minute, 
must be discharged in this manner at Tarmonbarry. 
That is at Tarmonbarry, without any alteration in the 
weir, the whole of the water would have to be 
discharged by sluices, so that the water of the summer 
level, which I see is very small as compared with the 
flood waters which had to be dealt with, would only 
pass over the weir, but whenever there was more 
than a summer quantity of water it would have to be 
discharged by sluices, so as to keep the water down. 

4957. Twelve sluices have been constructed at Tar- 
monbarry, but you recommended in addition that the 
channel should be widened between Tarmonbarry and 
Roosky to 250 or 300 feet?— That was all the result 
of a calculation. If the quantity of water which I 
assumed is provided for, and the lands must not be 
flooded, you must have a channel large enough to con- 
vey it. 

4958. No works have been done in widening that 
channel 1— Well, I cannot tell without going into 
the calculation a3 to whether the effect of the sluices 
alone, without the widening of the channel, would do. 
They might not. Prima facie they would not, because 
what you do is to create a very rapid current iu a nar- 
row channel above the sluices ;• but you want to have 
only a very slight declivity per mile to free the lands 
from water, because the rise of a few inches in the 
Shannon is just as bad, as far as the destruction of a 
hay crop is concerned, as if it rose five or six feet. 

4959. The channel has not been widened or deepened 
as you recommended ? — Of course it runs sooner off 
the ground, but if a summer flood occurs and destroys 
the hay crop, a few inches for a day is as bad as five 
or six feet for five or six days. I cannot tell how that 
might be. I have no doubt sluices would do good ; 
hut whether they would do all the good that was 
contemplated, I cannot at present say. 

4960. Without widening and deepening the channel 
above ? — No. 

4961. Tarmonbarry Bridge, the next work you re- 
commended, was to be improved by the removal of an 
island and shoals. Now there they have constructed 
twelve sluices ? — “ At Tarmonbarry are the last lock 
and weir, before we arrive at Lough Ree, and there 
is always a clear and sufficient fall over the weir. 
Here the water must be kept down, so as not to rise 
above the height of the present weir ; and such relief 
must be given in the river above as will prevent its 
risin" more than two feet above the Tarmonbarry level 
at Roosky. Between Tarmonbarry and Roosky vari- 
ous shoals have been dredged out, or excavated, to a 
sailing channel of 150 feet in width. These must be 
widened to 250 or 300 feet, and above Rooskcy an- 
other arch of thirty-five feet span must be added to 
the existing one over the Carnadoe Water, and the 
approaches properly cleared out and deepened. At 
Tarmonbarry Bridge the approaches must be improved 



by the removal of an island and shoals, and other im- 
pediments, which now obstruct the passage of the 
water.” 

4962. In place of that twelve sluices have been con- 
structed in the weir? — I forget whether the bridge 
was above the weir or below the weir. 

4963. The Chairman . — The place where the sluices 
are marked is distinctly below the bridge. You will 
find it on No. 6 plan. I see, according to this plan, 
the island that you propose to remove forms part of 
the foundation to the bridge? — That I cannot say. As 
sinning the quantity of water, which, after considers 
tion, I determined would have to be dealt with, 
every point upon which alterations were pro- 
posed was carefully considered, and I should not think 
that I should propose the removal of an island on 
which the piers of a bridge were constructed, without 
due consideration. 

4964. Mr. Abernathy. — You recommend that the 
approaches should be improved above Tarmonbarry 
Bridge. That has not been done ? — Then I supposed 
at that time they ought to be, and 1 know no reason 
to alter one’s opinion if the quantity of water to lie 
dealt with is assumed. I always felt this— the channel 
of the Shannon was too small. You had to enlarge 
the pipe and if you did not do it effectually somebody 
would complain ; and it has been stated that the im- 
provements that had taken place near Carrick-on- 
Shannon had actually been injurious, because they 
tempted people to cultivate crops which could not 
previously be cultivated, and you run that risk in that 
way. If you partially improve the river so as to in- 
duce people, after a series of dry years without a flood, 
to put a crop in the land and to till the land where 
they had never tilled it before, when a flood does arise 
it does them more mischief than it would have done 
if they had been left alone. 

4965. Referring to the tributaries of the rivers 
Camlin and Fallon you recommended that they should 
be “ embanked and the land waters conducted by a 
back drain through the ridge of land at Gloondra to 
river below Tarmonbarry”? — At Tarmonbarry, I 
think, in my second report there were some altera- 
tions after my first report which further re-examina- 
tion of the country, and calculations, and so on, induced 
me to make. “ At Tarmonbarry the embankments, 
and works which were projected for preventing the 
flooding of the land adjoining the river Camlin, may 
by other arrangements, be dispensed with.” I do not 
know what those other arrangements would be. That 
report is twenty years ago. But whatever I recom- 
mended would be shown on the plan which accom- 
panied the report of 1867, because I fiud that in 
another place I say that 1 sent plans. 

4966. They are in Dublin. In the case of the 
Camlin and the Fallon you recommend our English 
system, the construction of embankments instead 
of widening and deepening the channel ?— But wlmt 
was my final recommendation with reference to 
that? My first report is no doubt tolerably correct; 
and absolutely correct as regards a great many points; 
but with reference to particular details of construction, 
the carrying out of what are the essential and correct 
features of the report, subsequent consideration and 
examination might lead me to make a variation as it 
did in three or four cases. Tarmonbarry was one ot 
them. What I recommended as a desirable plan, when 
I made my first report in 1.863, I did not consider so 
desirable a plan as another which I recommended m 
1867, and which is, no doubt, shown on the plan 
which accompanied that report. 

4967. Those plans are in Dublin. I suppose in 
this case you recommended that instead of deepening 
or widening the existing channel of the river, the Hood 
waters should be carried off by embankments con- 
structed, probably, some distance from the margin o 
the river?— In the 1863 report I recommended that- 

4968. What is your opinion as to the practicability 
of it?— What I say in my report of 1867 is, that a 
Tarmonbarry the embankment I recommended in lb 
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should be dispensed with, us there would be other 
means of discharging flood waters. 

49G9. Nothing has been done with regard to these 
two tributaries, either by embankment or otherwise 1 
—Well, of course, I was desirous of doing as little 
work as was necessary to cany out my instructions 
effectually. • , . .. , 

4970. It was evidently a work ot some magnitude 
that you recommended, because your estimate for it 
is £27,000 — the works necessary for those two tribu- 
taries. 

4971. Mr. Barry. — The embankments of the rivers 
Camlin and Fallon are put down at £4,156 in the 
first report ? — I am looking now at the estimate in the 
second report, which gives all the details. There is 
no embankment in the second report. 

4972. Mr. Abernelhy . — Had you any reason for 
changing your views as regards the formation of 
embankments to these rivers ? — I cannot tell except- 
ing if I left the embankment out in my second report, 

I thought the plan I then proposed, after further con- 
sideration, was a better one than the one I first 
proposed. I cannot tell you the reason. It was 
simply another way of effecting the same thing. . . 

4973. What is your opinion in cases where it is 
difficult to deepen the bed of a river— say a rocky 
bed in which there would be very great cost in deepening 
it and where the formation of embankments like those 
in Lincolnshire is possible 1— Well it is a matter rather 
of local consideration. If you put an embankment 
alongside a river, you impound the water behind the 
embankment if it cannot get away, and you may do 
as much mischief by preventing the river overflowing, 
by making another reservoir by means of the embank- 
ment, as if the river itself overflowed, and then it be- 
comes a question of calculation. I see in one place, 
General Sankey suggests that by making a wider and 
shallower excavation he might reduce the expense. 
My experience rather is that that is the way to increase 
the expense— that if you can get the water off, which 
is the great difficulty, the greater the hydraulic mean 
depth, the cheaper you do the work, because you 
get less “ wetted side,” if I may use the term — less 
friction bv the water— in a deep channel, than you 
do in a shallow one. Say yon have 100 yards wide 
and one yard deep, in one case, and you have 10 x 10 
in another — you have 102 yards in the one. case, 
against which the water has to rub itself, and in the 
other you have three times ten — 30 yards. You have 
a friction of 30 yards against 102 ; and you have to 
go into all those calculations before you can decide 
which is the cheapest way of doing it. 

4974. If you deepen simply a small section of a 
river, and, below that section which you deepen, you 
have a less sectional are, it is necessary to dredge the 
river generally throughout 1 — No doubt, or else you 
make a pool. 

4975 In case it is difficult to dredge a river from 
its being a very hard bed, and a matter of great cost 
to carry out — the general deepening of a river from 
its embouchure to its source, for the purpose of drain- 
age can the same object not be effected by the. con- 

struction of embankments and wash lands ? — It is all 
a matter of calculation upon the locality. But sup- 
posing you take the deepening of a river only, and you 
take the two cases which I have supposed, you can 
afford to pay three and a half times as much per cubic 
yard for the deepening of a river as you can afford to 
pay for the excavation in a wide shallow river, to say 
nothing of the land you take. You take 100 yards 
instead of 10 yards wide, and if it cost you Is. a cubic 
yard to excavate the 100 yards, you can afford to give 
3s. 6 d. for excavation 10 yards deep. 

4976. But in order to effect thorough drainage 
it is necessary to improve that river throughout con- 
tinously, not in sections ? — W ell, it is necessary in 
this way, that if you have a large sectional area 
through which the water may go, the whole of the 
water is in motion, and you require perhaps only an 



inch or four inches of fall in a mile. You come to a Feb. 22, i8S7. 
very narrow part where the sectional area is small, j $- re( i er j c 
and there you require forty inches instead, of four L ' a trobe 
inches per mile. Therefore you must take it in that Bateman, o.e. 
way ; you must increase and enlarge those portions of 
the river through which the water cannot pass with- 
out a declivity beyond that which it is desirable to 
have. 

4977. Coming back to the question of cost. Sup- 
posing that the general deepening of the river involves 
an expenditure which cannot be provided for, would 
not the construction of embankments and wash lands, 
so far as the floods are concerned, effect the same pur 
pose with back drains! — No, not in the Shannon, 

The basin of the Shannon is so level that if you could 
construct an embankment on each side of the river 
the water which comes in from the sideswouldimpound 
behind those embankments. There is only four inches 
of fall in the mile in certain portions of the Shannon. 

4978. I was putting my question not with reference 
to the river Shannon, but in this form Supposing 
that it is necessary, according to your opinion (and I 
quite agree with you) that you must deepen the river 
generally to effect the purpose of draining and dis- 
charging the water, you must equalize the sectional 
areas, increasing them towards the embouchure, but you 
must do it generally, it will not do to excavate a small 
portion of the river, and leave the portion below — it 
must be a general improvement? — No; I must 
answer that with a certain qualification. You do not 
by any such operation decrease the declivity or fall 
per mile, which is required in the contracted part ; 
but if you enlarge a portion of the river, whereas per- 
haps the fall required was six inches per mile, you 
may reduce it to four inches by reason of the larger 
sectional area at that particular point. 

4979. Supposing the case of a river with consider- 
ably more fall than the Shannon has, and a very hard 
bed, where it would be exceedingly costly to dredge 
through its whole length, could not you effect the 
purpose by the construction of embankments and wash 
lands? — I will not say it would not be possible, 
because that depends upon local circumstances. 

Generally in the case of the Shannon I should not 
think it would be possible. 

4980. But setting aside the Shannon ? — No doubt in 
many rivers embankments are a cheaper thin" a great 
deal' than the deepening of the river. There are 
many cases in which you cannot deepen the river, in 
which case in order to make the sectional area large 
enough to pass the quantity of water, you must do it 
by embankment. But I do not think the Shannon 
would admit of any general system, I will not say 
it will not admit of embankments at all in any part of 
its course, but I mean to say you could not adopt as a 
general system the system of embankments as against 
excavations. 

4981. In the Shannon ? — In the Shannon. 

4982. I am speaking of rivers having a greater fall 
than the Shannon, where it is almost impossible to 
dredge the bed?— You may do it in many ways in 
rivers which have a greater fall. That may be the 
slope of the river (explaining on the drawing), and 
the water may rise to that level, and flood the land. 

Put an embankment there, and make a back drain 
to take off the water which comes from there 
But then you have to calculate the quamtty of water 
in the lower reaches, wliioh comes from the upper 
reaches in the case of the Shannon. Then the size of 
the back drain would have to be determined with 
reference, not to the quantity of water which would 
be in the river before it arrived at that place where 
the embankment began, but to the quantity of water 
which would arrive at the river over the land which 
would be drained by the back drain. You must pro- 
vide for the quantity of water which comes down 
from above. At Tarmonbarry it is put down at 

500.000 cubic feet; but if you have that quantity at 
Tarmonbarry, and at Roosky 450,000, you have then 

50.000 cubic feet coming into the river ^between 
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Latrobe on each side of the river which would have to be pro- 
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you made an embankment. I will not say it cannot 
be done. I was very busy making embankments at 
the time I was considering this question. 

4983. In what part of the country?— In the island 
of Majorca. 

4984. Do you know the Danube ? — Yes, I know 
the Danube. 

4985. There is a considerable system of embank- 
ment throughout the Danube 1— I know the Danube 
at several points ; I know it between Baschiasch and 
Rustchuk. 

4986. Do you know the Danube at Vienna ? — Yes. 

4987. Are you aware that embankments have been 
formed there to carry oft' the flood waters a consider- 
able distance from the margin of the river ? — I do not 
know much of the river there j I do not know what 
has been done. 

4988. What has been done there is this — That is 
the usual channel of the river (explaining). Embank- 
ments have been formed with wash lands on each side 
to provide for the discharge of the flood waters ?— 
Yes ; a very common plan. 

4989. It has been effective there? — Yes; it is a 
very common plan. It is done constantly in this 
country. The water which comes in from the basin, 
which forms the basin of the Shannon behind those 
embankments, would have to be provided for. That 
could only be provided for where the fall is consider- 
able. Where you have only four inches of fall in a 
mile, it would require a very long back drain, and 
then you have the fell in the back drain; and the 
less sectional area you have the greater the declivity 
you require. 

4990. But in rivers of a different character from 
the Shannon with a much greater fall, where it is 
practically impossible, as a matter of cost, and for 
other reasons, to enlarge the channel of the river, 
embankments could be formed to provide for floods 
with back drains ; that has been done, as you say, in 
this country ? — Yes ; and I dare say there are cases 
on the Shannon in particular places where that system 
might be adopted. 

4991. Where the fell is greater ?— Where the fell 
is sufficient for it. 

4992. Having regard to the question of cost, and 
the great difficulty in dredging the bed of a river 
throughout, as a general question, irrespective of the 
Shannon, would you approve of the system of con- 
structing embankments? — In many cases embank- 
ments would be the cheapest way of doing it ; in many 
cases excavation of channel would be the cheapest 
way of doing it. It is impossible to give an answer, 
yes or no, to that question without qualification, 
because it depends upon local circumstances. 

(Adjourned for a short time). 

4993. “At Athlone,” you recommended that— 

“ water must be discharged by sluices or other means at 
Athlone weir, so as not to rise above seven feet over 
cill, which will allow three inches to go over the weir.” 
Well, they have constructed fifteen sluices there. Then, 

“ Shannon Bridge,” you recommended — “additional 
facility for passage of water may be given by cutting 
away portion of the island which now obstructs 
approach — fenders to arch of bridge.” Nothing has 
been done there, the obstructions still remain ?— If I 
remember right, that portion of the river is very 
sluggish — there is scarcely any fell in it— that centre 
part of the river between Lough Ree at Athlone and 
Portumna, has veiy little fall. Shannon-bridge is 
about half way, I think. 

4994. Yes. That was evidently an important work, 
because your estimate is £60,000 for it? — I think, if I 
remember right, that the largest portion of the flooded 
land is in that reach too. 

4995. Yes ? — And therefore, inasmuch as my 



attention was specially directed to the removal of the 
floods which would do damage to land liable to be in- 
undated, I laid out such works as would effectually 
secure such lands from inundation ; and if the fall i s 
very little, it is of course, a matter of absolute necessity 
that every facility should be given that could be given 
for the passage of the water. 

4996. Nothing has been done there, and I think 
the lands are flooded at the present day ? — I am quite 
sure that at the time I made that report, if I recom- 
mended that, I though it was necessary to be done. I 
see from Athlone to Sliannonbridge there is only 
eighteen inches of fall, and the distance is nearly fifteen 
miles. Therefore, any obstruction of Shannonbrkfee 
would be most important with reference to the reach 
above — most important. 

4997. Having regard to the small fall of the river 
there, and the obstructions which exist in the bed of 
the river, you consider that was a very important work ? 
—Yes. Of course, the existence of a very small fell 
indicates prima facie that the channel is large enough 
for the conveyance of the ordinary water, with a very 
small declivity. But then it follows also, that if the 
land is flooded above where tire fall is so very small, 
the rise of an inch or two would flood the whole land! 
It is very important that at the foot of that section! 
in which the declivity is so small, every obstruction 
should be removed. 

4998. At Meelick you had two schemes, one in 

1863, which you modified in your subsequent report ? 

Well, I must take the subsequent report, because that 
was after a great deal of deliberation. I think there 
is an alteration here with reference to sluices, which is 
rather important. At page 2, of my second report, I 
say “ It is obvious that if nothing more were done, 
such a reduction in the sectional area of the channel 
through which the water would have to pass, would 
require a greater velocity to convey the same quantity 
of water through the smaller channel.” That is to 
say, if sluices were introduced so as to keep down the 
water, the area of the channel would be smaller here- 
after than it was before ; and in order to pass the same 
quantity of water it must go with a greater velocity, 
and it could only go with greater velocity by an in- 
creased declivity. Therefore I say “ It is obvious 
that if nothing more were done, such a reduction in 
the sectional area of the channel through which the 
water would have to pass would require a greater 
velocity to convey the same quantity of water through 
the smaller channel. This increased velocity can only 
be obtained by increased declivity, and it therefore 
follows, that the mere introduction of sluices, while it 
would relieve the lands immediately above the weir, 
would gradually lose its effect as the distance increased, 
and would produce little or no benefit in the upper 
portion of a long reach, while at the same time it 
would so increase the velocity of the stream as in- 
juriously to affect the navigation.” That is rather an 
important point in considering the thing— that if you 
merely introduce sluices and do nothing else, you re- 
duce the sectional area of the channel through which 
the water lias to flow, and although it would relieve 
the water immediately above, by the reduction of the 
area by means of the sluices, the necessary increased 
declivity would very soon run itself out in such a way 
that the upper portion of the reach would not be 
benefited at all. And possibly, as I say here, you may 
so increase the velocity as to injuriously affect the 
navigation. 

4999. I have already stated that nothing has been 
done in the way of removing the obstacles at Shannon- 
bridge. The river Suck runs in close there, you will 
remember ?— The obstructions there consisted of the 
manner in winch the water approached the bridge. 
There was an island at the upper side of the bridge 
and I proposed that that island should be removed. 

I am sure I do not know what else I proposed, but the 
removal of an island would hardly have cost £60,000, 
and therefore, I conclude there must have been other 
works. 
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5000. The Chairman. — Y. u see there is a sharp 
curve in the river where the Suck runs in? — Yes, 
and I proposed to cut off the curve. 

50001. Mr. Abernethy, — And nothing has been 
done. Now, what is your opinion as regards the 
effect on the drainage of nothing being at that point ? 
—I think it is one of those works that might or 
might not be undertaker. The object of the altera- 
tion I proposed here was for the purpose of pre- 
venting obstructions. From Shannonbridge to Ath- 
lone there are evidently not many obstructions, but 
immediately below Shannonbridge in comes the river 
Suck, and that forms Bishop’s Islands, and there 
there is an obstruction. Now, of course, if you 
reduce the level of the water at Bishop’s Island, you 
reduce the level of the water at Shannonbridge, and 
so upwards. 

5002. Mr. Barry. — And also in the river Suck ? — 
Yes ; well, I never went up the river Suck, but if I 
remember rightly, it has a considerable fall. 

5003. Mr. Abernathy. — At the upper reaches there 
is a considerable fall in the Suck, but the lower 
reaches have very little fall?— I cannot tell what the 
effect would be on the river Suck, but of course if 
you reduce the level of the water at Bishop’s Island 
you reduce the level to nearly the same extent where 
the river Suck joins the Shannon. How far that 
reduction would extend up the river Suck I do not 
know. 

5004. Mr. Barry. — To whatever depth you reduce 
the level of the water opposite the outlet of the river 
Suck, would be a benefit which might be taken advan- 
tage of for improving the river Suck ? — It would not 
necessarily be an advantage, because if you leave the 
river Suck the same channel it has now, and reduce 
its level, you will reduce the sectional area of the 
Suck, and that would be rather a disadvantage than 
advantage. 

5005. I say it is a circumstance which might be 
taken advantage of in dealing with the river Suck ? — 
Yes, it might be. 

5006. I mean it gives you the opportunity ? — Yes, 
no doubt. 

5007 . Mr. Abernethy. — I see you had two schemes 
at Meelick, and you preferred the second one ?— Yes. 

5008. You recommended “ a new weir at Banagher 

; the removal of the existing weir at 

Meelick ; the opening out of old channel ; and 
deepening shoals in river where required.” And 
that, I see, involved works amounting to £56,000 ? — 

5009. “Thirty sluices constructed; new channel 
150 feet broad, with two branches, the united area of 
which is same as that of the main channel.” That 
has been carried out — but that is not exactly what 
you recommended the carrying out of ? 

5010. Has it relieved the land above? — Yes; my 
fear always has been that a certain amount of relief 
would be given, and not full relief — that there would 
be always ground of complaint, and that flooding 
would occur some time or other when they did not 
expect it, and do a great deal of mischief. Then the 
people complain bitterly. 

5011. You also recommended a work of inferior 
order at White’s Ford, namely — “Excavation and 
improvement in river ; clearing out entrance to old 
channel, including land required.” That involved an 
expense of £4,000, and that has not been carried 
out ? — W ell, but now let me understand. I have never 
been there for the last twenty years, and I do not 
know what it is like. Have the excavations of shoals 
and narrow channels which I recommended been 
carried out there, or have sluices only been intro- 
duced. 

5012. In several cases sluices have been introduced 
without the other improvements? — I cannot believe 
that sluices any more than the actual removal of the 
weir would do very much good, except immediately 
above the sluices ; at a distance they would lose their 
benefit. It is only by enlarging the channel and so 



reducing the necessary declivity, together with sluices 
which would keep down the level of the water at the 
upper end, that you can hope to do much good. The 
mere introduction of sluices, although it might do 
good to land immediately above, would not necessarily 
do any good to land at a distance. 

5013. Mr. Barry. — The Board of Works have 
carried out a cut at Meelick, but that is the only deepen- 
ing or excavation of the river which has been carried 
out? — To the extent to which they have carried it out 
it would be beneficial. 

5014. They spent nearly £31,000 upon that cut? — 
I am afraid I cannot look at the question as a mere 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. If the object 
is to attain a certain end, whether it cost £1 or 
£1,000, that end must be attained. They may have 
spent £31,000 very unwisely, or very wisely, for any- 
thing I know. 

5015. Mr. Abernethy. — Now we have got as far as 
Killaloe ? — What I there proposed was to introduce 
sluices to a great extent. At Killaloe you receive 
all the drainage of the whole basin of the Biver 
Shannon above Killaloe, and I determined that the 
quantity of water in a big winter flood was nearly 

2.000. 000 cubic feet per minute. I provided for 
passing off 1,200,000 cubic feet, I think it was. 

5016. That was so in your report ? — Therefore there 
would still be occasions (if both those calculations 
were right), although not very frequent occasions, 
upon which the floods would overpower the means of 
discharge ; now to a very great extent Lough Ree 
and Lough Derg, if it were not for the navigation, 
might be used as impounding reservoirs ; but it is 
clear that if you used Lough Ree and Lough Derg as 
impounding reservoirs, having regard to the mainten- 
ance of the navigation, you have only a certain film of 
water at the top between the minimum depth and 
maximum height of floods to which you can go, and 
therefore when the flood is coming in at the rate of 

1.000. 000 cubic feet of water per minute, it would 
soon overpower even that means of impounding ; but 
if you could use Lough Ree and Lough Derg for the 
purpose of impounding only, without reference to the 
navigation, you would do a great deal towards im- 
proving the river. 

That is a very important consideration ? — I think 
Lough Derg is sixteen or seventeen Irish miles long, 
and Lough Ree something like twelve ; so that, taking 
the case of Lough Derg, of course you would reduce 
the whole surface, if you reduced it at Killaloe, to the 
head of the Lough, which is at Portumna. 

5018. At Killaloe you recommended, in the first 
place, alteration in the weir ? — Y es. Then you must 
also consider that a great deal will depend upon the 
manner in which the sluices, if constructed, are used. 
You may overpower the river below. You must 
keep down the river below Killaloe. I had to keep 
in view that whatever works were projected they 
should not injuriously affect any lands below, and if 
you were to discharge the water at Killaloe, without, 
reference to the height to which it might attain below 
without doing damage, you might create mischief. 

5019. Your recommendation was that the condition 
of the approach channel from Lough Derg to the. 
weir should be improved, so as to keep down the sur- 
face at Lough Derg ? — Yes, and if I remember right 
there was an embankment between the entrance to 
the canal and the lake, and in that narrow part 
there was a considerable fall. If that embankment 
were destroyed then you would have the level of the 
water at the lower part of the canal at the same level 
as the lake. 

5020. You further recommended the removal of 
the arches of the old bridge, and the substitution of 
arches of larger span at Killaloe — that is below the 
weir? — Whatever I recommended below the weir 
would be in consideration of the excessive floods, 
which so rose in the river below Killaloe as to overtop 
the level of the weir at Killaloe and flow back into 
the lake. Therefore it was necessary, in order to 

2 G 2 
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make any works which were projected at Killaloe 
effective, to take care that there was sufficient fall be- 
low the weir to carry the waters off. 

5021. As regards the navigation of Lough Derg, 
what depth of water do you think would be required 
to preserve that navigation ? We are told that the 
boats draw four feet six inches of water ? — I will not 
give an opinion upon that — it never formed part of 
my reference. I was required to lay out works which 
would have the effect of completely freeing the land 
from water, and in such a way that the navigation 
was not to be injured. Therefore I was obliged to 
take what existed, and whether it was six, seven, or 
eight feet, or whatever it might be, that depth I took. 
It so happened, if I remember rightly, that in making 
the channel large enough for the conveyance of the 
floods, I had no occasion to alter the depth in any way 
upon any of the tills. 

5022. But if the boats which navigate Lough Derg 
draw from four feet nine inches to five feet three 
inches, would you think it necessary to preserve a 
navigation twelve feet in depth ? — I will not answer 
that question quite at once, because so much depends 
upon local circumstances. A navigation like the na- 
vigation of Lough Derg, which is about eighteen Irish 
miles long, is quite a different thing from navigation 
upon such a canal as the Ulster Canal, and there is a 
considerable fetch in windy weather across Lough 
Derg, which is twelve or thirteen miles across. 
Therefore the height of wave and the depth to which 
a vessel must go has to be considered with reference 
to the difficulties it has to encounter in its passage, 
difficulties which do not exist in a narrow channel. 
Therefore, one has to consider the circumstances 
under which navigation may be continued. And 
these considerations, 1 have no doubt, operated upon 
the minds of the original commissioners who earned 
out the Shannon works, because the locks are of dif- 
ferent widths, and of different lengths, and of different 
depths over the tills — the one is a lake navigation, 
and the other is canal navigation. 

5023. Take the instance of a bar such as the Mersey, 
upon which there is a considerable sea sometimes. 
Vessels pass over it with much less water under their 
keel than seven feet to spare 1 — Yes, but that again 
depends upon the width. You want less water in a 
very wide channel than in a very narrow channel. A 
vessel drawing three feet would touch the bottom 
where there was only four feet six inches in a narrow 
channel, whereas a vessel drawing three feet on a wide 
sheet of water will not touch the bottom at all if there 
is four feet six inches under it. 

5024. Mr. Barry. — Have you seen this paper of 
General Sankey’s ? — Yes, I have, and studied it. 

5025. The general drift of this paper is that an ex- 
penditure of one hundred thousand pounds might be 
very profitably made < — Yes. 

5026. Can you give us any opinion as to whether, 
in your judgment, such an expenditure would be made 
with advantage? — With advantage — yes. I think 
you could not spend one hundred thousand pounds 
judiciously upon the Shannon without conferring an 
advantage ; but whether it would do all the Shannon 
requires is another matter. 

5027. On page 4 you will see the distribution of the 
works which General Sankey proposes. The first item 
is for an embankment at Lough Allen? — Yes. I 
observe there, that General Sankey considers that no 
compensation will have to be paid for submerging 
land between summer water level and winter water 
level. My experience, which is tolerably large on that 
point, is that compensation would be required and 
-would have to be paid. It is not a very large sum. 

5028. That would only add pro tanto to the money, 
it would not effect the engineering advantage of the 
work?— No ; I think it there adopts my recommenda- 
tion, that Lough Allen should be used as an impounding 
reservoir, which I think is very desirable. 

5029. Then the second point is, that he recommends 
an excavation in the river to Battle-bridge, which I 



think, answers to some extent, to what you recom- 
mended? — I did recommend alterations at Battle- 
bridge ; but of course the outlay there may be 
postponed for other outlay which may be more 
beneficial, if you make Lough Allen into an impound- 
ing reservoir ; because if you make Lough Alien into 
an impounding reservoir you do not require so large a 
channel at Battle-bridge as you would do if you do 
not. 

5030. The next work he recommends is excavation 
between Jamestown and Tarmonbarry and the improve- 
ment of Camadoe-bridge. for which ho puts in an ex- 
penditure of £16,500. I think we may take it, that 
all those are works which you recommended? — Very 
likely. 

5031. Then number 3 is an excavation in the river 
down to Atlilone, £7,000. That, I presume, also would 
be work which coidd not do any harm 4 — Certainly 
not any harm ; if it is enlarging the channel it would 
do good. It would do good in this respect, that it 
would reduce the height to which the floods rise, and 
very frequently prevent a flood. For instance, if a 
flood were kept down seven inches where seven inches 
could do mischief, it would prevent that mischief being 
done. 

5032. The next item is “ Excavation at Shannon- 
bridge and Bishop’s Island and in the river course 
below it, to the junction of the Grand Canal, £28,000.” 
That, although it is less than your estimate, would be 
all tending in the same direction of enlarging the 
channel ? — Yes. 

5033. The same with regai-d to the fifth item— 
“ Excavation of river between Banaglier and Meelick ” ? 
— Yes. 

5034. Then again, the same from Meelick to 
Portumna. And number 7 is “ Excavation in the river 
above and below Killaloe weir, improving the bridgo 
and other works, £25,000.” That I think answers to an 
item in your estimate of about £25,000 — so that it is 
rather more than you estimated would be necessary 
there? — I think you must be wrong there. Have 
you included everything in my estimate ? 

5035. Well, I hope T have — I meant to do it? — I 
hope so, too. Engineers’ estimates are very seldom 
too much ; they are very often too little. I find on 
looking at the report that I have got this, “ Meelick 
to Killaloe, excavation £20,000.” Then, in addition 
to that, there are sluices. 

5036. Yes, but perhaps you will take it from me 
that the sluices are already made? — Yery well. 
“ Embankment and wall alongside navigation chan- 
nel.” “Embankment: — Rubble hearting; pitching 
on slopes.” “ Wall : — Rough ashlar.” “ Temporary 
diversion of water, &c.” Those, I suppose, are not 
included. You say the sluices are already in? 

5037. Yes? — Very well, then it seems that my 
estimate of excavation and removing portion of 
existing weir, and excavation of bed of river above 
and below the bridge, and the sluices, and for removing 
a portion of the existing weir was £20,000. 

5038. Any little difference of that sort might be 
accounted for by the rise in prices, or something of that 
sort? — Yes. 

5039. But, practically, that seems very nearly what 
you recommended, as far as expenditure goes, at 
Killaloe? — Yes. 

5040. Does it occur to you that any lowex-ing of the 
level of Lough Derg was a matter of great importance 1 
— Certainly, because you do two things if you lower the 
level of Lough Derg — you make it a larger impound- 
ing area, which is of very great importance, because 
you prolong the time during which the sluices may 
be opened in order to discharge the water from Lough 
Derg below Killaloe, and you lengthen the time 
between the level of low water and the point at which 
the water would overflow the callows along Lough 
Derg, which I think are considerable, if I remember 
x-ight. 

5041. I think I am right in saying there is very 
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little fall between the head of Lough Derg and Meelick 
look I—' Very little. 

50-12. And there is a very large amount ot llooded 
land between the head of Lough Derg and Meelick 

Lock 1 White’s Ford comes between Lough Derg and 

the Victoria Lock at Meelick. 

5043. Yes, it does ; but still, even without con- 
sidering White’s Ford, the fall is very small 1 — Not 
very much. 

5044. Might we take it that Killaloe is very much 
the key of the position of the Lower Shannon ? — Yes, 
very much. 

5045. Did you form any opinion as to the value of 
the navigation, or was that entirely outside your 
inquiry ? — Quite outside my instructions. .My instruc- 
tions were distinct, and they did not include any 
question as to the value of the navigation. 

5046. You took the navigation as an accepted fact 
to be provided fori — Yes. “That the works to be 
designed should embrace all that is necessary through- 
out each separate reach of the river, extending from 
the point called World’s End to the lower end of 
Lough Allen; to secure the lands adjacent to it 
against the injurious effects of ordinary winter floods 
—which works it is considered will also fully provide 
against all extraordinary summer floods, such as that 
which occurred in 1861.” Now, I think that is a 
fallacious notion altogether. We cannot tell when 
the biggest floods will occur. When I was making 
the Manchester Water Works, almost every year we 
had the largest flood in the first week of October — 
about the 6th, 7th, or 8tli. That could not be con- 
sidered a winter month ; and the idea of relieving the 
land from summer floods in a way which shall not 
also relieve it from winter floods, which are said to be 
beneficial, has always appeared to me to be a fallacy. 

5047. The Chairman. — From June to September 
are considered the worst months in the Shannon ? — 
Supposing a flood occurs in June, July, or August, 
when the hay is upon the ground — a flood may occur 
then. 

5048. Yes, that is so— from June to September are 
the worst months. 

5049. Mr. Bcvrry. — You mean the most critical 
months, not the worst for rainfall, but the months in 
which the floods do the most damage?— Yes, but how 
can you guarantee that a flood, bigger than the flood 
of 1861, and as big as the biggest winter flood, shall 
not occur in those months. 

5050. That may be, but still I daresay you have 
seen this report of General Sankey’s in which he gives 
the number of days per year in which floods have 
taken place during the months of June to September, 
first of all from 1836 to 1843, then from 1853 to 1880, 
and then from 1883 to 1885 ? — Yes. He takes eight 
years before the works were commenced, then twenty- 
eight years after the works were executed, and three 
years since they made their alterations in Meelick ; 
and then he goes on to say the three years are too 
short a period to take, and I agree with him in that. 
I am not quite sure that averages are of any value 
whatever, because it is not the average that serves as 
any criterion, but it is the biggest flood which does 
the mischief. Supposing you have a big flood of 44 
inches, and another of 4 inches, the average is most 
fallacious — you will have an average of 24 inches. 

5051. Yes, but these averages are the number of 
days ? — I do not think the number of days is of any 
consequence, because a single day does as much mis- 
chief as a hundred days when the hay is on the ground. 
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you will have a severe flood out of 120 days than 220, 
still if you have a large flood in the 120 days you 
just do the same mischief. I grant you that you 
lessen the chances of a flood by anything you do to 
improve the drainage, but you do not secure it by 
any means. And almost the last paragraph of General 
Sankey’s report refers distinctly to that, and I quite 
agree with his observations. 

5051 You mean this last paragraph where he 
says he cannot undertake to relieve the land in all 
cases of flood?— Yes ; but he goes further than that— 
he says, “ Occupiers trusting possibly to immunity 
from flood for several years in succession may turn the 
meadows into tillage land.” That is the danger that I 
see — that if you improve the land so much, they will 
say, “ Oh ! we used to have floods for 120 days ; now we 
only have them for twelve ; I do not see why we 
should not run the risk and till the land.” Very well, 
they do so, and they lose their crop and then they 
complain of the Government that has done the works, 
and they say it is the fault of the Government. That 
was the song that was sung a great deal — that they 
were led to expect that the execution of the Shannon 
works would do them a great deal of good. It did do 
them a great deal of good, but inasmuch as it did not 
do them all the good that they expected tho said it 
damaged the land. i _ 

5053. Would you put that view as high as this, 
that you would not recommend an expenditure of 
£100,000 unless the Government could see its way 
to also expend an additional £200,000 to carry out 
your report in its entirety ? — It would depend upon 
the object to be attained. If the object to be attained 
is to save the land as much as possible from floods, 
then I should say do not spend £100,000 ; unless you 
can spend twice or three times as much it would bo 
throwing money away — it would not answer the pur- 
pose. 

5054. Could you give any opinion as to whether 
the expenditure of £100,000 would relieve the floods 
for the four months from June to September ? — No; 

I will not say that ; but I will admit that the expen- 
diture of £100,000 judiciously laid out, and in the 
right direction, could not do otherwise than reduce 
the number of days during which the land was inun- 
dated. 

5055. As the outcome of your report, did not the 
Government promote a bill in which they undertook 
to pay £150,000 if the landowners would pay another 
£150,000?— I believe so. 

5056. Therefore at that date the Government were 
prepared to spend £150,000 on the Shannon?— Yes. 

5057. Mr. Abernethy . — Following up the very im- 
portant question that Mr. Barry put to you, may I 
ask do you not consider that the salient improvement 
to be effected is dealing with Killaloe as the key of 
the position, and the lowering of Lough Derg?— I 
have no doubt the lowering of Lough Derg would 
benefit the land immediately surrounding Lougli 
Derg. It would depend upon the manner in which, 
the “sluices or other means of discharging the water 
from Lough Derg were arranged at the lower end 
whether benefit or damage would accrue to the land 
between Lough Derg and the sea. , 

(Adjourned to Thursday, at eleven o’clock). 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH HAY, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24m, 1887. 

The Court met at 32, Aringdon-street, Westminster, S.W. 

Present: — Sir James Allport (Chairman) ; James Abernethy, Esq . ; J. F. Barry, Esq. ; 
J. T. Pirn, Esq. 



The Earl of Erne called in and examined. 



5058. The Chairman. — We have had before us the 
Report of the Committee on the Drainage question, of 
which you were Chairman, and we understand that 
you are desirous of giving us some information as 
regards the drainage district of the Erne, and we shall 
be glad to receive it. Probably it will be more con- 
venient to you to make the statement in your own 
words than to answer questions ! — I believe you did 
get a memorial from the Secretary of the Erne 
Drainage Board on the subject. They have got to 
the end of their money, and they are very anxious 
to get some fresh money from the Treasury. Tn 
fact if they do not get it they will be obliged to 
suspend the works. They thought that if you saw 
your way to making a recommendation to the Treasury 
it would carry very great weight with them. 

5059. I do not know how far such a question as 

that is referred to us, but we will look into that ? 

Then I will tell you bow they stand at present. I 
think you are aware of the circumstances of the works, 
and you have visited them. The estimate for the 
works was, I think, £1 04,000. It was something 
under that originally, and then Mr. Hawkesley, who 
was the engineer sent down by the Board of Works 
under the Act of Parliament to examine and report, 
raised it by something like £10,000, and I think the 
estimate as finally revised stood at £104,000. On 
that the assent of the requisite number of proprietors 
was obtained. Now difficulties have arisen. In the 
first place, owing to the disturbed state of the country 
in the year 1882, when they began the works, they 
were not able to get a contractor, and they had to do 
a good deal themselves. They have now had a very 
expensive lawsuit, which will cost something like 
£10,000 altogether, about an eel weir. They were 
advised by the best counsel, Mr. Monro, who was 
then, I think, the Solicitor-General to the Conservative 
Government, and afterwards by The M'Dermott, also 
Solicitor-General under the late Government. They 
were advised to go on with it, and in fact they were 
told they would be neglecting their duty as a Board 
if they did not. That will cost them in one way and 
another something like £10,000, and the result has 
been they have already spent more than the money 
that the works were estimated to cost, and they will 
not be able to finish the works unless they can get, in 
round numbers, £20,000 more. 

5060. Do I understand that that fishery right has 
cost them £10,0001 — They estimate that it will, 
altogether. 

5061. It is not yet concluded 1 — No. 

. 5062 - I u what stage is that action 1— It has been 
given against them, and they have been advised by 
their counsel not to appeal. 

5064. Then you may consider it is practically 

settled 1— Yes. 1 J 

5 065. Mr. Parry.— Has it been settled that the 
Commissioners are obliged to buy the eel weir, and 
then cannot, work it themselves afterwards — that it 
was ultra vires for them to work the eel weir them- 
selves 1 — The effect of the decision has been that they 
have no right to the eel weir at all. 

5066. Although they bought it 1— Yes, and that 
they had no power to purchase it. 

5067. Have they paid this money in the nature of 
compensation 1 — Yes. 



5068. And they do not get any rights to use the 
eel weir in return ! — Quite so. 

5069. Then the money is absolutely gone 1— Yes. 

5070. Mr. Pirn. — Do you know what they had to 
pay in compensation for that weir ? — No, I could not 
tell you that. 

5071. The £10,000 is the cost of the lawsuit ! — No 
it includes everything. 

50/2. Chairman . — The £10,000 includes the com- 
pensation and the costs of the action ! — Yes, and that 
has caused them to exceed the estimate to that 
extent. 

5073. Can you tell us what amount they have 
spent actually upon the Drainage Works!— They 

have spent the full amount of the estimate, I think 

£104,000, and some £34,000 besides. 

507 4. To what extent would the Works require a 
further loan ! — I have got the particulars here from 
the Secretary. They have now cash in hand £1 6,500, 

and they estimate the value of the plant at £5,000 

that is a total of £21,000. Then the outgoing are as 
follows First of all, there is the balance of Best’s 
contract— he is the contractor— £1 6,000 ; the interest 
on the loan due to the Board of Works, £12,500 ; 
law costs (say), £1,000— that has nothing to say to 
the eel weir ; cost of dredging for three years more 
at £220 a month, £8,000 ; dry work at (say) £1,000 
a month, £4,000 ; and sundries, £1,000 ; total, 
£42,550. Then, deducting credit, £21,500, that 
leaves required to complete the work £21,000. 

5075. That includes £12,000 interest due to the 
Board of Works! — Yes. 

5076. Then the works themselves would only re- 
quire about £10,000!— About £10,000. Then what 
they ask of the Board of Works is that they would 
cancel the charge for the interest, and give a grant of 
£10,000, and then the secretary estimates they would 
just pull through without having to get an additional 
loan. I may say that I went to the Treasury about 
it, but the Treasury not having heard from the Board 
of Works, could give me no answer. The Secretary 
to the Treasury grumbled very much at the way the 
estimate has been exceeded, and I explained as well as 
I could the reason why that had happened. I do not 
think it was the fault of the Board at all. 

5077. According to your statement now, the esti- 
mates have been exceeded more by this fishery right 
than anything else ! — Partly by that. 

5078. It appears you only want absolutely in cash 
£10,000 to complete the works! — Yes. 

5079. This fishery right and compensation have 
cost you £1 0,000 ! — Y es. 

5080. Was there any sum put down in the original 
estimate for that fishery right, because if not, the esti- 
mate has not been exceeded! — I could not tell vou 
that. 

5081. Do you know whether the interest was 
included in the estimate ! — Yes, that was so. 

5082. Then it is an excess of £12,000!— Yes. 

5083. Mr. Pirn. — You have been a long time carry- 
ing out the works, and that has made the interest 
charge greater than originally estimated, I presume!— 
Yes ; I do not know whether you are aware that there 
was an Act of Parliament passed some ten years 
ago, by which a free grant of £15,000 was given on 
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account of the navigation part of the ■works, and pro- 
vision was made for another £15,000 being levied off 
the baronies adjacent. From some flaw Or hitch in 
the Act of Parliament, the works were thrown back a 
year. The Board of Works would not advance the 
money till the doubts had been cleared up, and that 
increased the expense. 

5084. The Chairman. — Then practically your view 
is this, that you think the Board of Works of Ireland 
ought to forego the £12,000 interest, and that a fur- 
ther grant from theTreasury should be made of £10,000 
toenable the whole of the works to be completed? — Yes. 

5085. That is your view ? — Yes, that is what Ithink. 

508G. Mr. Barry. — I would ask you whether your 

suggestion is that the demand of the Board of Works 
should be absolutely given up, or should be post dated ? 

The demand for interest should be given up ; no 

money is repayable till the work has been completed. 

5087. Assuming that this is an expenditure upon 
productive work which comes into its productive 
capacity afterwards, would not it be a right thing if 
the Treasury foregoes its interest pending the com- 
pletion of the works, to say that after the works are 
completed that should be a charge on the works 1-r-I 
think it should be abandoned altogether. What the 
Board asks is, that as from unforeseen circumstances 
over which they have had no control, they have so 
exceeded their estimate, they think the Board of Works 
should give up their claim to that amount of interest. 

5088. The Chairman. — Has the work be executed 
at all under the inspection or supervision of the Board 
of Works? — The Board of Works sent down their 
inspector from time to time to see that the money had 
been properly expended. 

508S. Were his reports in approval of the works so 
far as they were carried out ? — I believe so. I am not 
a member of the Board myself. 

5090. Has there been any objection raised either by 
the Inspector or by theBoard ofW orks to what has been 
done ? — No, I think not ; not so far as I am aware of. 

5091. That leads one to infer that they have given 
their approval ? — Yes. 

5092. Do you know the state of the works now ? — 
All the heavy work has been completed. Of course, 
the great expense was the sluices and cutting at 
Belleek. They had to cut through many feet of solid 
rock to make a channel for the water to go out, and 
they had to build a new bridge at Enniskillen, and 
had very considerable dredging works to execute 
above and below the Enniskillen Bridge. Those are 
the two heaviest sections. The work to be done now 
is cutting and straightening the channel between the 
lakes. There are twelve miles of narrow river be- 
tween the upper and lower lakes, and there is a good 
deal of cutting and dredging to be done there. 

5093. We saw some of the works that had been 
carried away by the floods ? —There have been several 
contretemps in that place. 

5094. Mr. Barry. — For what term of years is the 
interest payable by your Drainage Board ? — I think 
it is now thirty-five years. It was twenty-two, and 
the Committee, of which I was Chairman, recom- 
mended that the term should be extended to thirty- 
five, and T believe that was earned out by a subsequent 
Act of Pai-liament. 

5095. The Chairman. — And that thirty-five years 
commences from the time the works are completed ? — 
Yes. There is no charge till the works are completed. 
The Board of Works then send down a surveyor, and 
applot the charge on the lands benefited according to 
the benefit received, but they do not do that till the 
drainage is completed, and they are able to see what 
benefit the land has received from it. 

5096. Mr. Barry. — Certain lands, I suppose, have 
already gained some advantage from the drainage ? — I 
do not think very much. The flood still comes over 
the land. It runs off quicker, but the damage is done. 

A flood coming and staying for a fortnight or three 
weeks on the land spoils it very much. 

5097. What rate per cent, does that amount to 



when it is taken at thirty-five years with a sinking 
fund ? — Five per cent ; it was six and a-half. ° 

5098. — The Chairman — We were informed on the 
spot that the contractor was not likely, unless he could 
get better terms, to reconstruct the dam that was 
carried away by the flood just below Enniskillen ?— 
There was a dam carried away at Portora stream, and 
I think there was another above Enniskillen as well 
as far as I can remember, but the contractor could 
hardly begin to reconstruct it now till the dry weather 
comes. 

5099. We were told the contractor was not likely 
to undertake it again at all ? — I thought the greater 
part of the di-edging was finished there. 

5100. Mr. Barry — With regard to the completion 
of the works, is it a matter of estimate, or has any 
contract been entered into ? —It has been done, partly 
by contract, and partly by the Board themselves. I 
think, as far as the figures have been given me, 
there is still £16,000 due to Mr. Best, who is the 
contractor, before it is finished, and I think the 
remainder the Board do themselves — the dredging 
and dry work. 

5101. The remaining £6,000? — It is more than 
that — £12,000. £8,000 for the dredging and £4,000 
for the dry work. 

5102. Could you tell us at all how much of this 
additional expense is due to navigation, and how much 
to drainage? — The navigation was estimated at 
£30,000, and it was on that account that the free grant 
of £15,000 was given, and the provision made for 
raising the other £15,000 off the baronies. 

5103. I meant rather how much of what is contem- 
plated to be spent is due to navigation, and how much to 
drainage ? — I should imagine it is all due to drainage. 

5104. It was pointed out to us on going up the 
Upper Lough Erne that some of the cuts remaining 
to be finished were for navigation purposes ? — I 
I should think the £30,000 for navigation that was 
granted would cover anything properly chargeable to 
that. 

5105. The Chairman — Do you attach much im- 
portance to the navigation as compared with the 
drainage ? — No, but we are obliged to keep it up. 

5106. Is there much traffic ? — There is a certain 
amount of local traffic. It is not very large, but the 
Board of Works insist naturally that the drainage 
works should not interfere with the navigation. 

5107. What quantity of arable land do you expect 
to be benefited by these works ?— I think it is about 
18,000 acres. 

5108. Is the whole of that arable? — It is all arable, 
with the exception of some parts of what they call 
“ claddagh ” on the shore. 

5109. Mr. Pirn. — Has the £15,000 been charged 
on the baronies yet? — Yes ; that was done before the 
works began. 

5110. Mr. Barry. — Do you consider that the navi- 
gation conflicts at with all the drainage in the Lough 
Erne District ? — No ; I do not think it does. There 
are no locks or anything that will keep the water back 

5111. But assuming the lower Lough Erne were 
lowered— that the level was considerably lowered — 
would not that enable the Upper Lough Erne to be 
drained much deeper, and the two Loughs would be 
reservoirs for floods? — No doubt that would give a 
greater fall from the Upper Lake. 

5112. But the level of the Lower Lough Erne 1 
suppose is kept up for navigation purposes? — The 
Lower Lough Erne is a very deep and broad sheet of 
water ; but the people living round the shores would 
object to its being lowered very much. 

5113. Because of the appearance? — It would 
necessitate the reconstruction of all the piers and 
quays round the Lake. I do not think the Board 
have power to lower it very much. 

5114. With regard to the navigation, to which this 
£30,000 was made applicable, was there in contempla- 
tion a through system of communication between the 
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eastern part of Ireland, and the Upper Lough Erne ? — 
Yes; the idea was that there should be through naviga- 
tion from Belfast to Limerick by the Lagan Canal, 
Lough Neagh, the Ulster Canal, and the Ballinamore 
Canal from Lough Erne to the Shannon. 

5115. Do you attach any importance to the naviga- 
tion! — A part of it I think, from Belfast to Lough 
Erne, is useful. 

5116. You think there would bo navigation from 
Belfast to Lough Erne 1 — I think there would be ; I do 
not attach much importance to the rest of it, from Bal- 
linamore to the Shannon. In fact it would require an 
immense amount to put the Ballinamore Canal in work 
ing order. 

5117. You think the east and west traffic would be 
worthy of consideration from Belfast to Lough Erne ? — 
Yes ; I think there would be considerable traffic there. 

5118. The Chairman. — Is there much traffic by 
water ? — Not much now ; the Ulster Canal has fallen 
into such a bad state that there is only draught of 
water for very small barges to go along it. There 
is a little local traffic, but no through traffic. 

5119. Have you had any experience of the navigation 
generally since railways have come into competition. 
Have the navigations fallen into decay or disuse to a 
considerable extent!— They have a good deal; but I 
think if the Ulster Canal were put in order 
it might be made available for a good deal of heavy 
traffic. Take for instance the Royal Canal that runs 
alongside the Midland Railway across half Ireland 
There is a very considerable amount of traffic on that. 
That is what I have heard, but I do not speak from 
personal experience. 

5120. Mr. Barry. — I notice that there is a through 
line of railway communication from Belfast to the 
upper end of Lough Erne and to Enniskillen! — Yes; 
it runs from Belfast by Portadown, Armagh, Clones, 
and then along to Enniskillen. 

5121. Have the baronies subscribed the £15,000 to 
the funds of the Board 1 — Yes ; before the work was 
begun there was a meeting called and the baronies all 
sent their representatives and decided to contribute. 
They were obliged to do that under the Act. 

5122. So that the Drainage Board of the Lough Erne 
District is to that extent pledged to carry out the 
works of navigation whether they are useful or not 1 — 
Yes. 

5123. I am afraid you cannot tell us how much of 
the future expenditure, which is now contemplated, is 
work necessitated by navigation purposes, and how 
much for drainage 1 — No, I could not tell that at all. 
I should think it would be very hard to separate the 
two. The navigation and drainage works are so 
interwoven that I think it would be very difficult to 
estimate how much ought to be properly chargeable to 
navigation. 

5124. The Chairman. — I observe there is a very 
good system of railway between Belfast and Bally- 
shannon! — Yes, there is through railway communi- 
cation all the way. 

5125. Mr. Barry. — Supposing the Board of Works 
were to lend afurther sum of money, such as you suggest, 
that sum of money could be charged on the lands, I 
suppose, the same way as the former amount was ! — 
Yes, that would be charged in the same way. 

5126. Is it necessary to get any number of consents 
to the additional charge, or have the Drainage Board 
plenary power to deal with it! — I think they have 
power. I think if the Board of Works are satisfied 
of the security they can lend it. 

5127. That would be an additional charge of £500 
a year 1 — That would be an additional charge on the 
lands benefitted. That would be a very serious matter 
for the owners of the lands ; but still, sooner than the 
whole thing should stop, they would be willing to sub- 
mit to that. 

5128. How does the recent land legislation affect 
owners of property in respect of these charges upon 
their lands 1 — Of course it affects them very seriously, 
because it entirely depends on the view that the Land 



Commission may take of the benefit It might so hap- 
pen that the owners would have to pay the entire charge. 

5129. In the case where a judicial rent has been 
fixed, do you anticipate that the owners of property 
will get an addition to the judicial rent in respect of 
improvements which have been made since the judicial 
rent has been fixed 1 — What I imagine would happen 
would be this — when the work is finished, and the Board 
of Works sends down their inspector to applot the 
amount of improvements, that sum would be over and 
above the judicial rent ; but then at the expiration of 
the term of the judicial rent the Land Commission 
might take this view of it. They might say — this land 
is not benefitted by the drainage, and they might reduce 
the rent by the amount of the charge. That is quite 
possible. 

5130. In the first instance, the Board of Works 
would claim the interest from the land owner 1 — From 
the landlord. The landlord is responsible for the re- 
payment. 

5131. Then under the Act of 1863, the landlord 
has the right to call upon the occupier to find that 
money, has he not! — Yes ; not the whole charge, but 
only the amount by which the land is supposed to be 
benefitted. If the charge is more than the actual 
benefit to the land, the landlord is responsible for the 
overplus. 

5132. Then the tenant has the right to challenge 
the assessment of the Board of Works! — Yes, I sup- 
pose he would. 

5133. The Chairman. — Has not that been changed 
since the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881. The Drainage 
Act of 1863 provides that the land owner only should 
be assessed; but surely the Land Act of 1870 and 
the subsequent Act of 1881 have altered that?— 
There has been no legislation sincethe Land Actof 1881. 

5134. — Not since 1881 ; but has not that so com- 
pletely altered the relations between landlord and 
tenant as regards the rent that the provisions of the 
Actof 1863 are practically in abeyance? — After the 
Act of 1871 an Act was passed giving the Board of 
Works power to assess the improvement. Formerly 
it was left to the landlord to do so. The landlord 
was arbiter of how much increased rent the tenant 
was to pay. Subsequently to 1871 an Act was 
brought in throwing the duty of apploting the in 
creased rent on the Board of Works; but there has 
been no legislation since 1881. In fact if this scheme 
had been put forward since 1881, the position of the 
landlord has been so entirely changed that there would 
not have been the smallest chance of getting the 
requisite number of assents. 

5135. You cannot get the landlords now to assent 
to these drainage schemes ? — No ; it would be out of 
the question. 

5136. Does the incidence of taxation apply ex- 
clusively to the land proposed to be benefitted or does 
it apply to the district generally ? — It applies to the 
land proposed to be benefitted exclusively. 

5137. Have you any opinion upon that whether 

the assessments should apply to the lands probably 
not immediately benefitted by the drainage, but re- 
motely benefitted by the climatic influences or sanitary 
influences, and whether a certain zone of land outside 
the flooded land should be assessed so as to contribute 
towards these drainage works? — Yes. I am very 

anxious to mention that point. As a matter of fact 
the owners of flooded land are obliged in self defence 
to undertake these drainage works. I remember many 
years ago when I was a boy these floods never did the 
damage that they do now. The lake used to rise by 
degrees and one flood had time to run off before 
another flood came. Now, consequent on the opemng 
out of drains in remote parts of the district the 
whole body of water comes down into the lake 
at once, and completely swamps us. The outlets 
are the same as they always were, and the flood 
water does not run off and cannot run off naturally- 
It is all dammed back. These very expensi' 8 
drainage works were forced upon us by the works tha. 
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have been carried on during the last thirty or forty 
years in remote parts of the drainage district. 

5138. Mr. Barry. — By what might be called upland 
proprietors! — Yes, and they get off scot free. They 
have swamped us and are not obliged to pay a penny 
to relieve us. I am not so much alluding to general 
drainage works as to every stream that comes into the 
lake from the catchment. From time to time drains 
have been opened into them and they have been 
straightened by local proprietors and the water has been 
coming down quicker on to the proprietors bordering 
the lake and at the same time nothing has been done to 
enlarge the outlets. 

5139. I suppose you allude to what in England is 
called sub-soil drainage and what in Ireland is called 
thorough drainage? — Yes. 

5140. The Chairman. — My question was more as 
to the incidence of taxation and whether the assess- 
ment should apply exclusively to the land benefited 
or be extended to land above and below the flood 
level which may be benefited remotely by climatic 
improvement or sanitary improvement ; because you 
can hardly extend that taxation to the upper reaches 
where the improved drainage has brought down the 
water so much more rapidly ? — I quite see the diffi- 
culty of doing so, but at the same time I think it 
would be only fair that as far as possible the whole of 
the catchment basin should be made to contribute. 
Of course the higher the better. As you say I know 
there will be very great difficulty in making the 
remote parts contribute. 

5141. One witness proposed three zones ; the lower 
one to apply to the land immediately benefited; a 
second zone going a certain height above the flood 
level with a less tax than in the lower one, and then 
an upper one which may be supposed to be benefited 
by the improvement of the temperature or in a 
sanitary manner which should be only to a small ex- 
tent taxed ? — That would seem to me to be a very fair 
way of meeting the difficulty. Of course, the lands 
that are flooded and are most benefited should 
naturally pay the larger share of the cost — that would 
be only fair — but I think if a way could be devised 
to make the remaining part of the catchment basin pay 
something it would be fair also. 

5142. Mr. Barry. — Do you think the town of Ennis- 
killen reaps benefit from the diminution of flood ? — I 
think it would ; in high flood the lower streets of the 
town and the houses are sometimes flooded. 

5143. I rather meant, apart from the town being 
absolutely flooded itself, would the town reap benefits 
of a more indirect nature from the improvement of the 
whole neighbourhood ? -Yes ; the town would reap 
benefit from the development of navigation to begin 
with. 

5144. I suppose anything that affects the prosperity 
of the district affects the prosperity of the towns ?— 
Yes, no doubt. 

5145. And at present the towns contribute nothing ? 
— The towns contribute nothing because there is no 
improved land in them. 

5146. The Chairman. — The tax has been hitherto 
confined to the lands benefited i — Exclusively. 

5147. Mr. Pim. — Does the town of Enniskillen 
contribute to the baronial charge for navigation? — 
1 suppose it does, but it would be to a very small 
extent ; the baronial contribution is £15,000, and that 
is levied off a considerable number of baronies — I for- 
get now how many — but there are eight in Fermanagh, 
and three or four between Cavan, Monaghan, and 
Donegal. 

5148. Mr. Barry. — I think that in the report with 
which you are acquainted, made in 1878, attention was 
drawn to the fact that towns were not charged 
although they did reap some benefit ? — Yes, I think it 
was, but I have not seen that report very lately ; in 
this case they would say they had no voice in the 
adoption of the plans and that it would not be fair to 
charge them. 



5149. Still you do think that towns situated like Feb. 24 . mr. 
Enniskillen — and there are other similar examples in . — 
Ireland — do reap an advantage? — I think there is no jr r '® 0 ar 0 
doubt they do ; certainly in sanitary matters they reap 
considerable advantage. 

5150. The Chairman. — That advantage would not 
be sufficient to induce them to give their assent to the 
drainage of land if they had to be taxed for the 
work ?— That is the great difficulty, the obtaining the 
assents. 

5151. That opens up a wider question, whether the 
decision should be left to the owners in the immediate 
neighbourhood, or whether it should be left to the 
Board of Works, or some special board appointed for 
the purpose of superintending and carrying on these 
drainage works and deciding whether it was necessary 
to do drainage or not ? — Well, I have thought of that 
matter a good deal, and I think unless you leave it to 
a board of that kind you will have no works carried 
out in Ireland now. It is very clear the owners will 
not assent, and the difficulty of getting the assent of 
the occupiers woidd be so great that I do not think 
any extensive work of the kind would ever be carried 
out in Ireland. 

5152. Then looking at the importance of the whole 
of the work, extending over the whole of Ireland, 
would you recommend that the present Board of 
Works have charge of the drainage, or would you 
have an independent board affiliated if you please to 
the Board of Works, but still to a certain extent in- 
dependent of it? — I think, looking to the very great 
importance of the question, which I think it is im- 
possible to over estimate, I should be disposed to have 
an independent board, perhaps affiliated as you say to 
the Board of Works, in charge of the whole arterial 
drainage system of Ireland. 

5153. Mr. Barry. — Then I presume you would say 
that the present system is not applicable to the altered 
state of circumstances ? — The present system may be 
looked upon as dead. Since the passing of the Land 
Act of 1881 the position of the owners of land has so 
altered that I do not think you would ever get assent 
to carry out drainage works of any sort. 

5154. In the present initiation of schemes the fact 
that somebody has to run the risk of the preli- 
minary expenses gives rise to a good many difficul- 
ties, does it not ? — Yes, it does, and unless you get 
some public spirited individual who will put forward 
a' scheme and take the chance of the scheme not being 
adopted, of course there is no chance of getting any- 
thing carried through. 

5155. Do you think those circumstances lead rather 
to want of due consideration beforehand of the pro- 
blems which have to be solved in questions of drainage ? 

— I do not think the advantages of drainage are suffi- 
ciently appreciated in Ireland. 

5156. I am pointing rather to the consideration of 
the engineering necessities. Do you think the engi- 
neering necessities of the drainage are sufficiently con- 
sidered in the outset in many of these drainage pro- 
posals. The fact that somebody runs a monetary risk 
in the outset, and that there is a tendency to keep the 
preliminary cost down seems to be a condition of 
affairs that leads to schemes being proposed without 
a sufficient amount of consideration being given to all 
the problems involved ? — I think that is so. I think 
anybody bringing forward a scheme with a view to its 
adoption tries to make it as cheap as possible, and the 
engineer has a great temptation to under estimate the 
cost of the work. 

5157. And further than that, do you think he would 
have a tendency to save money in the preliminary 
studies?— I should think that that was very likely. 

The great object is to keep everything down as much 
as possible to save expense so as to get the work car- 
ried out at the least possible cost to those who will be 

^ 5*158. And if the enginec r has to find the cost of the 
preliminary studies out of his own pocket he would 
not, perhaps, give so much preliminary investigation 
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.Pi'S. 24, 1887. (o the thing as he would if he had more funds at his 
The Earl" of disposal for preliminary expenses ? — There is no doubt 
Erne. of that, I think. With regard to the Lough Erne 

Drainage, I think there were no less than four differ- 
ent schemes brought forward before one was finally 
adopted. There was a scheme in the year 1848 by 
Mr. Forsyth. 

5159. Was he an engineer ? — He was an engineer. 
I think he was connected with the Board of Works of 
that day. It was before my time, so I only know of 
it from hearsay. Then Mr. Lynam brought forward 
a scheme, and afterwards Mr. Barton. Those three 
were all put forward, and failed to obtain the necessary 
assents till this scheme of Mr. Price’s, which is now 
adopted. 

51 GO. In those instances did those gentlemen find 
the money out of their own pocket? — No. 

5161. Did the landowners find it? — Yes. I cannot 
say about Mr. Forsyth’s scheme, but as to Mr. 
Lynam’s scheme, the money for that was found by 
Mr. Porter. For Mr. Barton’s scheme the money 
was found by a committee of landowners — all the 
principal landowners, my father, Lord Enniskillen, 
and several others, in the neighbourhood. For Mr. 
Price’s scheme Mr. Porter again found the money. 

5162. The Chairman. — Each of those schemes re- 
lated to the same particular distinct? — The same dis- 
trict — the Lough Erne district. 

5163. Not various sections of the district? — No. It 
was the whole district. 

5164. There were several different schemes for the 
same district ? — Yes. 

5165. Mr. Pirn. — Why did Mr. Barton’s scheme not 
obtain acceptance — was it that the estimate was too 
high? — Too high. I think it was £170,000. Mr. 
Barton’s scheme was a larger one than Mr. Price’s. It 
went up the tributary rivers, and I think the 
estimated quantity of land benefited was over 22,000 
acres. 

5166. Is not there a great tendency when you have 
to get these assents, to frame the scheme in such a 
way as to obtain the assents rather than frame it in 
the best manner from an engineering point of view to 
effect its purpose ? — That is the tendency, but then 
you have the supposed safeguard of the Board of 
Works’ Inspector. Before the scheme is finally 
adopted the Board of Works send their Inspector down 
to report upon it. 

5167. The Chairman. — I suppose under the present 
Land Act of 1881, the relations between landlord and 
tenant are so completely altered that it would be 
necessary to put the taxation on the tenant instead 
of the landlord, assuming that there is an alteration 
made in the judicial rent ? — No doubt. 

5168. Then these district boards would consist 
chiefly of tenants, instead of landowners? — Yes, 
chiefly tenants. Of course, the tenant being the 
responsible person he would have the election of the 
Board. Then the great difficulty of that would be to 
get the assent of the requisite number of tenants. 

5169. That brings us back to the question I put 
before, whether it would not be advisable for the 
initiation and the decision of these matters to be left 
to some independent board to say what ought to be 
done ? — Quite so. I am quite sure that is the only 
way. in which you would ever get drainage works 
cax-ried out. 

5170. That would be doing it without the consent 
of either landlord or tenant? — We had the greatest 
difficulty in this Lough Erne Drainage Scheme to get 
the sufficient number of assents of the proprietors. I 
think it was one of the recommendations of our Com- 
mittee of 1878 that the proportion of required assents 



should be changed, and had it not been for that change 
we should never have got them. Under the Act of 
1863 the assent of two-thirds in value of the pro- 
prietors was requisite. We recommended that the 
assents of one-half should be sufficient in the absence 
of the dissent of one-third. That recommendation 
was carried out by a Bill which became an Act of 
Parliament, introduced by The O’Conor Don a year or 
two after our report, and if it had not been for that 
we should not have got a sufficient number of assents 
for the formation of the Lough Erne District. 

5171. The suggestion I ventured to make to you is 
that of a Board whose jurisdiction should extend to 
the whole of Ireland, and which would rather super- 
sede any assent from any one 1 — Quite so. I quite 
assent to that. I think it is essential. 

5172. From your long experience in the House' of 
Lords and the House of Commons, do you think the 
Legislature would pass a Bill of that kind ? — I think 
thex-e would be a vex-y great difficulty to get a Bill of 
that kind through. 

5173. Mr.Pm. — Wouldnotthat amounttoacompul- 
sorysystem of drainage? — Itwould. It would be paternal 
government. But I do not see how any works in Ire- 
land are to be carried out unless something of the kind 
is done. At the some time I see the difficulty there 
would be in getting the House of Commons to adopt 
the suggestion. 

5174. Mr. Barry. — You think there is very little 
chance of the occupxers as a body carrying out drainage 
schemes ? — I think there would be very little chance. 
In Ireland you have to deal with such an enormous 
number of small occupiers. There are so many small 
tenants, and their only idea would be the increase 
of taxation that would be put upon them. The diffi- 
culty of getting the requisite number of assents for 
any large undertaking would be almost insurmount- 
able. 

5175. On the other hand if the Government or any 
public Board were to charge compulsorily a rate upon 
land, would not there be a considerable difficulty in 
getting such a tax collected ? — Well, I am afraid there 
would be considerable difficulty in getting any tax 
collected just now. 

5176. The Chairman. — Then it practically comes 
to this — either to submit to the present vex-y imperfect 
system of effecting drainage in Ireland, or to have a 
compulsory system ? — I think so. 

5177. And there is no alternative but those two ? — 
I do not see any. 

5178. Mr. Pirn. — In the Lough Erne case did not 
some of the landlords get the written consent of then- 
tenants, or a letter from their tenants, saying that 
they would be willing to pay the charge if the land- 
lords ixndertook to join in the scheme? — I am not sure 
whether any landlords did that. I know my father 
called a meeting of those tenants who were interested 
in the matter, and explained the whole thing to them, 
and then put it to them whether they wished it adopted 
or not, and they almost unanimously voted for it. I 
am not sure whether any landlords obtained written 
assents. 

5179. The Chairman. — How many years is that 
since? — That was in 1880. 

5180. That was just before the last Land Act ? — Yes, 
the year before. In the Lough Ex-ne district I am much 
the largest proprietor of flooded land, and the whole 
thing hinged then upon my father’s assent. If he had 
refused to assent, the whole scheme would have 
dropped. They could not have got the requisite num- 
ber without him. 

[The witness withdrew.] 
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5181. The Chairman . — I believe you are member of 
Parliament for North Kilkenny 1 — Yes. 

5182. As I understand, the information you wish to 
give us applies exclusively to drainage districts in 
Coimty Kilkenny? — Yes, two districts, which are all 
in Kilkenny. I am not an engineer, but I think they 
would conveniently illustrate my views generally with 
regard to drainage as applicable to Ireland. The first 
district which I will give you as an illustration, is a 
district called Urlingford and Johnstown. It runs 
from Urlingford and Johnstown down tc Durrow. 
It is the Erkina River, and it is the boundary between 
the County Kilkenny and Queen’s County. It is a 
small stream that runs down to Durrow about twenty- 
four miles. 

5183. And there joins the River Nore? — Yes, it 
takes its rise in the Slieve Eardagh, and it traverses 
about twenty-four miles. That is the subject matter 
of an arterial drainage that we have been trying to 
carry out for the last four or five years. It is about 
twenty-four miles long, and it is of intermittent 
breadth. In some places it is three or four miles 
broad, and in other places it runs in to 300 or 400 
yards. It is a very sluggish stream, and about mid- 
way it takes in another tributary of the same character 
running from the Queen’s County. The main obstacle 
to the drainage is just a mile above Durrow. There 
there is a bottom of hard sandstone or greenstone, 
which should be blasted away or removed, which 
causes this water-logged valley. It is a perfectly 
water-logged valley for about these twenty-four miles. 

5184. Have you had it surveyed by an engineer? 
— It has been already examined and reported upon by 
the Board of Works, but it is in abeyance, for the 
reasons I have to tell you. The Board of Works 
have sent down an engineer, Mr. Barrington, and he 
has reported on it, and all the maps, specifications, 
and plans have been prepared and the usual prelim- 
inaries requisite have been complied with. 

5185. But nothing further ?— Nothing further in 
that way. I should wish to mention that not only would 
that relieve and drain the land as far as the improve- 
ment of the land goes, but it would effect the sanita- 
tion of towns that are absolutely, as to one of them, 
in the midst of it, and others abutting on to it. 

51S6. Going step by step, what quantity of land 
would be reclaimed from flooding if the drainage 
works which have been proposed had been carried 
out? — The exact quantity is regulated by the breadth 
of the twenty-four miles. In some instances it is two 
or three miles wide that would be arterially drained. 
In other places it runs narrower and very little would 
be drained. The maps, and plans, and specifications 
would tell you exactly what it is, but I have not got 
those with me. 

5187. My question rather inferred to the quantity 
of land — how many acres? — I should not be competent 
to tell you how many acres altogether there would be 
in the twenty-four miles. It is a very large quantity ; 
but that could all be furnished. 

5188. Could you give me an approximate estimate 
of the quantity? — I should say 1,700 acres unwatered 
and as much more improved. I did not expect I should 
be asked upon this matter or I would have put the plans 
and specifications before you. I am merely using this as 
an illustration of the general matter, such for instance 
as the sanitation question. There is a town at the 
commencement of this drainage called Urlingford. It 
has not got town commissioners nor a corporation, but 
it is a small town. Then next to that is a town called 
Johnstown, two miles fx-omit, on the same drainage, 
surrounded in fact by this water, and fui’ther down 
there is Duxtow, another town. All those towns are 
affected now by the want of drainage in their sanitation, 
and it would be fair that the general inhabitants, in 
my opinion, should pay something towards the draxn- 
age, so far as they would be benefited in a sanitary 
point of view. 



taxation to the whole catchment area? — I certainly , 
should. I should be inclined to put it on the valua- 
tion of the district — to make a rate for it on the 
valuation of the district. 

5190. Would you make it a uniform taxation or 
tax the lands impi-oved higher than those immediately 
above the flooded portion, and tax the higher lands 
less still ? — I should be inclined to have it applotted 
on the same principle that the Drainage Rate is ap- 
plotted, in px-oportion to the impx-ovement of the land. 

I would applot a certain pox-tion of it on the parts 
benefited by the sanitation. 

5191. For climatic improvement in fact, or sanita- 
tion , — Sanitation would be a very great improvement 
to the health of the inhabitants, and if you were to 
see the way they are situated in the centx-e of this 
flooded valley you would say so. But I must say 
this — that a great number of persons thex-e are owners 
of land and would be hit twice over. 

5192. Have you turned your attention to what 
height the fog and damp and injury to the climate and 
health of the inhabitants extends. Is it 50 feet or 
100 feet above the level of the flooded land ? — I could 
not exactly say that, because I am not a professional 
man, though I have observed that. I would oixly say 
this — that there is a duck shooting there, which I 
have frequently been on. In fact, I may mention 
here, that the great opposition to this Drainage Scheme 
is by the owners of this duck shooting, on the ground 
that it would intex>fere with very valuable snipe and 
duck shooting,' which extends in the centre of this 
lax-ge drainage. There are large barrels and tubs sunk 
in the bog, in different dix-ections, in which a man, 
perfectly dxy, can stand and shoot. It is a very de- 
lightful thing of course, and if I, myself, were the 
owner I should not like it to be interfex-ed with at all. 
But, however, that is the main cause of our xxot having 
got a sufficient number of assents here. The time for 
the dissents is out; but we have failed in getting 50 
per cent, of assents, merely by x-eason that it was a 
duck and sxxipe shooting. 

5193. Would you then alter the present mode of get- 
ting assents, or initiating a Scheme of Drainage. Would 
you suggest that it be taken out of the hands of the 
Local Boards and put in the hands of some public 
body, either the Board of Wox-ks or some independent 
Board of Drainage, which should have the power of 
initiating a Drainage Scheme in any part of Ireland 
they thought proper ?- I think it would be highly 
desirable to have that; but if you had not that I 
should not be afraid if owners were constituted of the 
class which I am about to advert to. In the Act of 
1881, the occupying tenants have been made what are 
called statutory termors. They have got a certain 
fifteen years’ term renewable for ever, if they pay 
their rent. Those men are virtually in the position 
of copyholders in this country. In one of the original 
B ills , I think it was in 1883, which Mr. Courtney had 
the custody of, it was proposed to include those men 
within the definition of owners of a district, that is to 
say, it said “copyholdexs,” but it meant the statutory 
termox-s. Now since that we have endeavoured to 
have those statutory tex-mors included in the definition 
of owners of districts, for the purposes of the Act, and 
this time twelve months the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. H. H. Fowler, stated in reply to a 
question of mine in the House, that they would agree 
to that proposition, and they have agreed, or the 
Government of that day agreed to include these statu- 
tory termors — these new class of lessees — in the de- 
finition of owners of districts. 

5194. Assuming that the present tenants become the 
owners, as you suggest, do you think they would have 
sufficient inducement— self-interest will guide most 
men of course — to give an assent to a scheme which 
would tax themselves ? — I doubt it very much. In 
the case I am now mentioning they did do so. In 
that case the tenants met together and subsexibed 

2 H 2 
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Feb. 24, 1887. £100. They employed the County Surveyor, and he 
Edward's! ul- exam ined the district and found all the maps and 
liaien Alarum, specifications. Then the Board of Works were very 
esq , >i.r. kind to them and did not charge them full amounts, 
aud made some of the plans and specifications. There, 
as I say, the tenants subscribed £100 to initiate it; 
but I think that is an exception, because I know of 
many other places where the tenants want organiza- 
tion, and such is the depression of agriculture now, 
and such is the feeling, owing to causes I need not 
enter into, that they would not be induced to lay out 
money. In fact the tendency is against laying out 
money, the times are so bad ; and, again, the local 
taxation is so very heavy. So that in that way, un- 
less drainage schemes are initiated from some central 
body who will look after them in a paternal way, as a 
Minister of Agriculture would, and for general pur- 
poses would initiate them and see where they are ne- 
cessary they will not be carried out. If they are left 
to Local Boards there is veiy little hope of anything 
being done. 

5195. Then that would mean a compulsory Act of Par- 
liament ? — Decidedly. One great difficulty I find is this. 
Arterial drainage is the thing I go upon, because, as 
to thorough drainage in the present state of depres- 
sion, it is a bad job ; but in many places I know (and 
I can give you a strong instance presently) an 
arterial duct is wanted to unwater a certain water- 
logged valley, and the difficulty of driving it through 
particular properties, perhaps for a long distance, un- 
less you include them in a drainage scheme is very 
great. They are afraid of being brought into the 
taxation. Possibly you do not do them any harm, but 
the contrary ; and if you had compulsory power, by 
which you could come and open a duct, making com- 
pensation to those men and doing it compulsorily for 
them, I think it would he certainly a great advantage. 

5196. Would you put that power into the hands of 
the present Board of Works, or would you have an 
independent Board to take charge of the entire drain- 
age schemes of Ireland? — I certainly would, and 
one of the principal reasons I have is this. Unfor- 
tunately, instead of the Irish Office having the car- 
riage of the proceedings with regard to drainage, you 
are aware they are under the Treasury, and that is an 
extremely inconvenient thing for us, because if we 
want to move in a local matter like that, we come 
here to England where it is mixed up with other busi- 
ness, and, obviously, local parties at such a distance 
cannot communicate as readily as if they were in 
Dublin. If the Chief Secretary’s Office in Dublin, or 
some Board in Dublin had the entire management, 
and it were not left to the Treasury, it would be most 
beneficial. I do not think there can be a great 
difference of opinion between tenants and landowners 
as to the principle, and I am going to illustrate what 
I said about the arterial duct by this. There is 
another drainage district on the Nore, and I am a 
principal proprietor in the matter. The Nore flows 
down with a sluggish stream through that part of 
County Kilkenny, and on both sides of it there is a 
great deal of nice arable and alluvial soil. It meets a 
small stream called the Dynan, which runs into it at 
right angles at a place called Three Castles. That 
little river strikes at an acute angle the big river Nore 
and dams up that river. It is a mountain stream from 
the watershed of the Castlecomer District, and sud- 
denly in from twelve to twenty hours it will flood up 
to a tremendous flood, where, at other times, you 
•could walk across it. Then, when it floods it dams up 
the River Nore, and the result is that in the autumnal 
rains it floods six or seven miles upwards. The Nore 
rises aud submerges all the corn in the valley for six 
or seven miles up. The whole of that could be ob- 
viated by cutting a little neck and slanting the Dynan 

• River in the other direction into the Nore — at least 
so T am advised by engineers ; but the difficulty that 
arises there is this — the consequential damages to tho 
riparian proprietors lower down than the cutting. 
That is one of the great deterrents that I and other 
juoprietors have in attempting drainage in Ireland. 



because engineers will come forwai'd and find conse- 
quential damage, even if it is, perhaps, of a very re- 
mote character, and they have, in the North of Ire- 
land, recovered very heavy damages. I recollect a 
case where £1,200 or £1,300 damages were recovered 
and with costs, £2,000, against the pi-omotei-s of a 
drainage scheme for what was considered by the 
promoters a very ideal matter, and not a sub- 
stantial damage. I think that these consequential 
damages ought to be controlled in some way by notices 
or in a similar way to the Lands Clauses' Consolida- 
tion Act, so as to bring the local x-ipax-ian proprietors 
within the control of the promoters of a drainage dis- 
trict. I, myself, am an owner in this locality that I 
have mentioned, and am very much interested in it • 
but I certainly will not render myself liable to any in- 
definite damage of that kind, though I am quite 
satisfied to render myself liable for the x-ates. 

5197. Mr. Barry. — Is there any Board of Com- 
missioners who have charge of the River Nore? 

There are Fishery Conservators, but they have no 
authority beyond the Fishery. It is a very good 
river for fishing, though poached upon in the close 
season. 

5198. Is there no body of Commissioners or 
Trustees or any other body who have charge of the 
river as regards drainage ? — No persons have charge 
of it, and for this reason, that above Innistiogue it is 
private water — up from the tideway. 

5199. How far does the tide run up ? — A little 
aboven Inistiogue— Woodstock, just below Kilkenny. 

5200. Is it above Stoneyford?— -It is below Bennett’s 
Bridge. All that is private water owned by the 
riparian proprietors ; but it is under no public body, 
aud there is no control over it. The control of the 
Conservators only extends to the Fishery, and it is of 
a very loose kind. There is an old Statute (28 Henry 
VIII., c. 22) relating to its navigatioxx. 

5201. If your Drainage District of the Erkina 
River were carried out would it have the effect of 
relieving the land from flood coxxtinuously ? — That 
would permanently, no doubt, affect the drainage and 
interfere with the shooting. It would relieve a water- 
logged valley there, really, for about twenty miles 
which at present has no outlet, and that is mainly 
caused by the river near Duxtow being thoroughly 
blocked by stone. 

5202. It would bx-ing the water, I presume, down 
into the River Nox-e with greater rapidity and cer- 
tainty ? — It would ; and that is one of the points that 
have been mentioned to me as an objection to the 
scheme that there may be conseqxxential damages that 
would ensue from bringing that water into the Nore. 

5203. Do those circumstances point, in your 
mind, to the desirability of somebody having control 
of the whole drainage area of a river ? — Decidedly, 
and of the rivei - . I, myself, am a propi'ietor on the 
River Nore, and I shoxxld be perfectly satisfied to have 
the custody of the river given into the hands of a 
public body that would take hold of the x-iver and take 
hold of the drainage. 

5204. Of the whole ai'ea of land drained by a river 
such as the Nore up to the watex-shed? — Yes, up to 
the watex-shed. In the present circumstances of the 
country it may be said, $nd is vex-y often said, we 
want to have centralization and not to work for our- 
selves ; but I do say that in the px-esent condition of 
the country, unless the initiative is in some Govern- 
ment depax-tment having exteixsive powers over the 
entire of the rivers, the drainage -will never be carried 
out. 

5205. The Chairman. — There is one qixestion bear- 
ing on that which I will put to you as having had 
some experience of Parliament. Do you think that a 
compulsory Act, such as you suggest, could bo carried 
through Parliament ?— I think so, decidedly. 

5206. That is, for taxing people without their con- 
sent? — I am perfectly satisfied that peope would be 
quite content and very well pleased with it. To show 
you that, I might mention that we held a public 
meeting so far back as 1S83, which was attended by 
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the tenants, as well as by a few landlords, and they 
then agreed to have the taxation charged — that is, the 
Drainage Bate — on themselves directly, because one 
of the objections of landowners is that they find it 
difficult to collect the rent ; and if you superadd the 
collection of the Drainage Rate, that increases the 
difficulty. We had the same difficulty with regard to 
the Arrears Act, and I proposed an amendment then 
by which the arrears, instead of being collected by the 
Treasury from the owners, should be collected by the 
Poor Bate Collectors, or other collectors. That is in 
the Arrears Act which was passed in 1882, and if the 
same provision, or an analogous provision, were put 
into a Drainage Code, namely — that the occupiers 
should first or primarily pay the Drainage Bate 
through the Poor Rate, that would enable them to 
deduct a portion of it from the landlord. If you 
wished to have it collected with the County Cess, 
none of it could be deducted from the landlord for 
the County Cess except on lettings since 1870. 

5207. Mr. Barry. — That is a very valuable suggestion, 
but it was rather to another point that the Chairman’s 
question was directed, which is this : — Whether a 
compulsory rate which would be levied upon occupiers 
without first asking their consent would be a mode of 
legislation which would commend itself to the House 
of Commons, and particularly to the Irish members ? 
— I perfectly appreciate what it is ; I do say that I 
am satisfied that the Irish members and the Irish 
tenants would be perfectly satisfied to have a compul- 
sory rate for arterial drainage, with an initiatory veto 
in the particular area. 

5208. And you suggest that the rate on the land 
should be divided into parts which would represent, in 
the view of some public official, the value of each par- 
ticular improvement ? — Yes. 

5209. Then, secondly, a general rate over the dis- 
trict for sanitation and for other benefits other than 
the mere improvement of the land for agricultural 
purposes?- — I think that would be acceded to. Of 
course, I must say that, the great difficulty is the 
general one which will be shared in by both owners 
and occupiers, namely, that local taxation is so great 
that there is a great outcry, and in the great depres- 
sion there is in agricultural matters even men who 
will say, “ I wish the improvements to be made,” are 
deterred by the state of agricultural matters in England 
as well as Ireland, and they do not like to incur any 
fresh burdens. 

5210. Have you any views about what the rate on the 
valuation of the district should be. 1 think you said 
you thought there should be a rate on the valuation of 
the whole district? — I would certainly have a limita- 
tion, because if there was not a limitation you would 
frighten them. 

5211. What would your idea be of the maximum? 
- I have notconsidered that, but itshould be very small. 

5212. Would it be 6 d. in the pound ? — It might be 
a maximum of 6c?. in the pound ; in fact 1 think a very 
small rate over a large area that would not frighten 
the people would be the solution of the difficulty ; the 
smaller you could make the maximum rate and the 
more extensive the better. 

5213. The Chairman. — Take 6 d. in the pound, 
would that be considered an excessive rate for a 
maximum ? — I certainly think it would — that is if it 
were carried out. 

5214. Mr. Barry. — It is obvious you must not fix 
the maximum too low or else you would stop improve- 
ment? — Notwithstanding that, if you fix it high you 
will find a complete rebellion against it, and I will 

\give you an illustration. 

5215. The Chairman. — Before you give the ill ustra- 
ion would you tell us what, in your judgment should be 
the maximum sum ? — I certainly think 6c?. should be 
the outside sum ; I should go lower than that. 

5216. How low? — I should say half that. 

5217. Three pence for a maximum? — Yes, fora 
maximum ; my object is to get rid of opposition. I 
will give you a strong illustration of that when the 
Tramway Act passed, in the Castlecomer district in 



my county I entered into a company, it was then a Pel. 21 , 1887. 
popular measure, and I brought it forward ; it is in a Edwardftlul- 
coal district, and within ten or fifteen miles haiien Marian , 
there are no means of communication, and esq., m r. 
there are 80,000 or 85,000 tons of output 
annually, which in Ireland we consider very large ; 

I formed a company and we intended to work 
a tramway, and we got plans and specifications and 
had Articles of Association and went to an expense of 
about £500. Under the Tramway Acts the baronies 
were enabled to give a guarantee of 2 per cent., and the 
Government gave another guarantee of 2 per cent. ; but 
the baronies rose in rebellion against us, although it 
was only a contingent liability, and although we were 
personally liable ; but I found that the feeling on the 
subject was so strong that I had to withdraw it, and 
we lost £500 on the transaction. That shows how 
dangerous it is to touch the ratepayers in the present 
circumstances, even with regard to a contingent 
liability. I give you that as an illustration to be ex- 
tremely cautious how you impose any rate that will 
touch the ratepayers, on account of the opposition that 
we shall be obliged to make to it, because we are 
representatives of the ratepayers, and wc could not 
control the ratepayers. The Hon. George Bryan, the 
owner of the mines, and some other persons who owned 
mines came in, and we went security ourselves, but 
notwithstanding that, the very limited and contingent 
liability was resisted by all the ratepayers, and they 
held meetings, and we were obliged to abandon it. 

5218. Mr. Barry. — In that case was the baronial 
guarantee dependent on a vote of the ratepayers ? — Oil 
the Grand Jury, and the ratepayers resisted it at the 
Privy Council. It had to go to the Privy Council in 
Dublin to be passed. I was on the Grand Jury and 
my constituents came to me about it. One of the 
reasons — and this is a most material thing to consider 
— was this- — that we could not finance the company 
under a 5 per cent, perpetual guarantee. We could 
not get any money here on any other terms. Sir John 
Lubbock and others offered us money on those terms, 
but to go in for a scheme with a perpetual guarantee of 
5 per cent., was a thing the ratepayers would not 
listen to. I think the ratepayers would have agreed 
if they could have got a 4 per cent, guarantee. I 
should have persevered and got it through, if I could 
have got it on those terms. That is the reason why I 
wish to have the maximum of a low character. 

5219. The Chairman. — You would have the maxi- 
mum of money and the maximum of time ? — Yes. 

5220. Thirty-five years you have mentioned? — 

That is what we should have agreed to — a guarantee 
for thirty-five years at 4 per cent. I would undertake 
as far as personal responsibility goes to-morrow to 
carry out the tram line in Castlecomer, if we could 
get the money on those terms, but certainly not on 
a 5 per cent, perpetual guarantee. 

5221. Mr. Pirn. — What would that guarantee have 
amounted to in poundage rate in those baronies ? — 

That would depend on the liability. I suppose the 
valuation of the Barony of Fasserdynan now is about 
£57,000. 

5222. What I want to know is whether the risk 
they would have run in the case of the Tramway 
would have amounted to 3d., 3d., or Is. ? — It was only 
a liability. 

5223. But if the Tramway did not pay they would 
have had to pay for it out of the rates ? — They would ; 
but the Government gave a guarantee of 2 per cent., 
and if we got the money for 5 per cent., the baronies 
would have been liable for 3 per cent. The Grand 
Jury would not go beyond 5 per cent., and then there 
would have been 3 per cent, to be made up on the 
contingent liability. 

5224. I wanted to find out what poundage rate 
frightened them? — They did not take that into 
account in the least degree. The liability was enough. 

5225. The Chairman. — Without any sum being 
mentioned ? — And on the ground that it was a 5 per 
cent, perpetual guarantee, and it was thrown out to 
them that the men who were financing it had money 
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Feb. 21 , 188 '. at a nominal figure, perhaps, lying idle at 2^ percent., the Government was to give employment, because 

— and that they were making a very nice perpetual that was the primary object. That has prejudiced 

haikm Muri'm, annuity for themselves; so that on that ground, the country against the Board of Works, unless it can 

esq , m.i-. ’ without going into the consideration which is put to change its name and, unlike the rose, under another 

me, they threw it out. name, will smell more sweet. 

5226. Mr. Barry. — Are these Baronial Guarantees 5234. You think they have been unfairly treated 1 

granted by the Grand Jury in the first instance? — In — Certainly. I think there should be a skilled 

the first instance it is brought before the Grand Jury, Drainage Board, apart from any political considera- 

and counsel represent the baronies, and the Grand tions. 

Jury have the determination of whether they will 5235. The Chairman. — Of course that Drainage 
accept it or not. The Grand Jury are a body that Board must have District Boards to carry out such 

does not represent in Ireland generally the occupiers, schemes. How would you have those District Boards 

but still in this case they all agreed to the views of under the main Drainage Board of Ireland, we will 

the occupiers. call it, constituted — partly of owners and partly of 

5227. The Grand Jury having agreed to the occupiers? — That is what I should like. I should 

Baronial Guarantee, has it to be ratified by anybody like to have those occupiers who are really interested 

else? — Yes. If the Grand Jury are agreed the Privy under the recent Acts of 1870 and 1881 to have a 

Council then consider it. There was an appeal from voice. What the proportion of that voice should be is 

the Grand Jury to the Privy Council, but it must another question. I should give them a two-thirds 

pass before the Grand Jury before going to the Privy voice and one-third to the owners, because the ten- 

Council, and the Privy Council have the entire con- dency is that a great number of them are making 

trolling power to see if it is a light thing. purchases under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. I think if 

5228. If it passes the Privy Council is it settled ? there was this Central Board it must be in connexion 
— Yes, and then it is left to private companies to take with the Drainage Districts. 

it up. 5236. And a Drainage Board consisting of two- 

5229. As far as the Baronial Guarantee is con- thirds occupiers and one-third owners ? — Yes, and I 

cerned it is settled ? — Yes, it is settled. think then if that was put in work you would find 

5230. And any deficiency up to the amount of that a large number of these men would decidedly 

guarantee would be collected in the County Cess ? — assent to a compulsory rate if it was put down to a 

Yes. In fact it would be part and parcel of the small maximum ; but I was giving you the history 

finance of the Grand Jury, and they would have to about the Castlecomer Tramway and the rebellion 

put that in from time to time, and should work the against our getting it, so that you may see it is a 
lines, no matter whether at a loss or not, and then the difficult thing, because the country is in a prostrate 
deficit should be taken from the Government and the condition at present. 

ratepayers. 5237. Mr. Barry. — Would you explain what you 

5231. The Chairman. — Have you any further obser- mean by assenting to a compulsory rate. I thought, 

■rations you wish to make to us ? — I have only desired the drift of your former evidence was that the rates 
to give you my view generally, and not as to particu- should be made without consultation with the rate- 
lar instances. I have only given them as illustrations, payers ? — What I mean is that supposing the District 
but I wish to state to you distinctly the points to Drainage Boards put themselves into the hands of the 
which I attach importance, namely — that unless you Central Board, that then they should submit ; but I 
have some controlling power that will examine into should give them the option of whether they would 
these particular matters, and having reported on them, accept the drainage scheme. Then once having 
will have them financed fairly ; you will be thrown accepted the drainage scheme I would say they must 
over, as we have been in that particular place which take the natural consequences, but I would give them 
I have mentioned, namely, Urlingford. There we the option of saying, we will not adopt it in a district ; 
would work it ourselves, but taking the rest of Ireland without our voice you shall not act. But once they 
the people are apathetic, and under the present cir- have agreed, whatever the number of assents might be, 
cam stances they will not move in the matter. then the other executive matters should be put in the 

5232. Mr. Barry. — Therefore you think the people hands of the Central Board, and that would prevent 

of Ireland would be prepared for some mode of carry- confusion and disputes between the Local Boards, 
ing out works of Arterial Drainage which would be 5238. What proportion of assents would you think 
of the nature of compulsory rating? — Subject to desirable? — At present it is fifty per cent,, and I 
what I have said, I certainly think they would, pro- should be quite satisfied with' that if you admitted 
vided you did not frighten them. the statutory termors, that is if the new occupying 

5233. Do you think they would have sufficient confi- tenants were admitted. If that were done I should be 
dence in a Drainage Board such as the Board of satisfied, and I think they would be satisfied, and the 
Works ? — They will not have the Board of Works, thing would work. 

There is a great prejudice in Ireland against the 5239. The Chairman. — Fifty per cent, of each 
Board of Works, because of its past history, in a great class? — Fifty per cent, of the occupiers and fifty per 
number of cases. A great number of drainages which cent, of the owners. 

have been carried on in Ireland were got up not for the 5240. Mr. Barry. — Do you mean fifty per cent, in 
legitimate purposes of drainage, but merely to employ value or fifty per cent, in individuals ? — If you put 
people — a bad system — owing to the state of the fifty per cent, in individuals that would be too small a 
country. The consequence of that has been that they proportion for the owners. 

have reacted terribly on the persons charged with 5241. Mr. Pirn. — At present it is a question of 
those rates, and there have had to be supplemental value ? — Yes, I say it would be much better to say in 
Acts to relieve them. All this has caused a prejudice value. I think there would be little difficulty if you 
against the action of the Board of Works, and the can get over the primary liability being on them ; that 
Board of Works at the time when these works were is the main point. 

sanctioned, for the purpose of relief instead of on the 5242. Mr. Barry. — It has been represented to us 
merits of the drainage, gave the charge of them to that there is a considerable difficulty in initiating the 
men who were incompetent and not engineers — agents schemes on account of the preliminary expenses that 

and others — and in fact in my locality there was a have to be incurred ? — Yes, that is so. 
gentleman who made a veiy strong attempt to drive 5243. And that some improvement should be made 
water up a hill for some time. He went upon his in the direction of a Central Board finding all, or some 
judgment, without being a surveyor, or having levelled proportion, of the preliminary expenses on the demand 
it or anything of that kind, and there was a great of a certain number of the people interested. Have 
deal put upon the ratepayers which has frightened you considered that point ? — I have considered it, and 
and disgusted people, especially when the object of T think that that would be most essential, for I found 
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the greatest difficulty in the case I have been speaking 
of in getting the tenants to come together and sub- 
scribe ; in that case they did it, but it is an exceptional 
case for them to advance money and run the risk of being 
thrown over as they have been. 

5244. What proportion of the parties interested 
would you suggest should be qualified to put the Cen- 
tral Board in motion ? — I should take a district, such as 
our district, of whatever area it might be, and I would 
take the owners and occupiers of that district, and I 
would see what would be the proportion. We will 
say 50 per cent. If there were 50 per cent, of assents, 
I would hand it on to the Central Board, and let them 
initiate it, and put it in motion. 

52 :5. The Chairman . — Would you prefer that 
there should be a certain percentage of assents to the 
Central Board, sending down a properly qualified person 
to survey the district, and that they should decide 
themselves whether it was desirable to cany it out or 
not without getting any further assents ? — I decidedly 
would. What I meant to convey was that the Central 
Board should first discover or find out where it would 
be desirable that they should initiate a drainage, and 
then I would give the power to the local parties to say 
whether they would accept it or not. I would give 
them the power of negation or veto. 

5246. Mr. Barry . — My question was how would 
you put the Central Board in operation in the first 
stages of the inquiry. Would you do it by memorial 
of some of the inhabitants, or would you consider it 
the duty of the Central Board to roam about Ireland, 
and find out districts for itself?— You have the County 
Surveyors of Ireland, who are a body of men con- 
versant with the nature of the country, and they might 
furnish a report if no local parties initiated it ; but 
supposing you gave the local parties power to me- 
morialize, and then there was a reference to the County 
■Surveyor and a report from him, and then on his re- 
port the Central Authority might send down a man to 
make all the necessary surveys. 

5247. After that stage has been passed through and 
the Central Board has studied the question, then you 
would say consult the parties interested, and if 50 per 
cent, in value said “go on,” the Central Board 
should go on, and all the necessary steps should then 
be taken under the direction of the Central Board ? — 
Undoubtedly, that is what I should do, but then I 
would put this forward. The question then is what 
the amount of the drainage rate should be on the 
■amount advanced. For instance, there is this question 
of sanitation which I was speaking of with reference 
to this town of Urlingford. Under the Public Health 
Act you get money for 3f per cent, over sixty years, 
and if the question of sanitation is brought in, it ought 
to briug in money at that rate I think, therefore, on 



the main and great point you will find no difficulty if 
you give money at what I call a fair commercial 
value. 

5248. The Chairman. — At present the money is 
obtained at 3^ per cent., with a' 1 J per cent, sinking 
fund? — Yes. Then I do not think I have anyth ng 
more to bring before you, except this. I have given 
you generally my views upon the matter, but I should 
have been prepared if I had known you would have 
cared for them, to give you all particulars, and I 
could have produced the plans and specifications that 
would have illustrated it better. 

5249. What we wanted was your general opinion 
upon the whole scheme, and not any details, and I 
think you have given us that? — Yes. 

5250. Mr .Pim. — YousaidthatMr. Fowlerhad agreed 
to include the fifteen years’ termors under the definition 
of “owners.” When he agreed to do that, was that 
m a Bill then being brought in ?— That was not on the 
Bill as brought in. It was in 1886, this time twelve 
month. 

5251. I have here the Bill of 1885 ?— It was not in 
that Bill. 

5252. There is a provision in that Bill : — “ Substi- 
tution of tenant for owner for the purpose of this part 
of the Act.” That enabled the landlord to allow the 
tenant to be substituted for himself ?— That is by con- 
sent, but in the Bill of 1883 they have put in the 
copyhold tenures, which would represent them. There 
has been no Act. In 1883, 1884 and 1885 there were 
Bills brought in, but it was only in 1886, this time 
twelvemonth that Mr. Fowler allowed tho present new 
lessees to be in as owners. 

5253. You said that the local taxation in your dis- 
trict was very heavy ? — Yes. 

5254. Can you give us any idea of what it is ? — 
That is the Castlecomer district and Urlingford. 
Urlingford is not so high as Castlecomer, but the 
roads in Castlecomer, owing to the want of a tram- 
way, cost from 3s. to 4s. 6d. a perch. The mere county 
cess for the maintaining of the roads is from 3s. to 
4s. M. per perch over the whole district. 

5255. Is that owing to their being cut up by this 
coal traffic ? — Yes, with the cars, and there being no 
tramway. Our local taxation consists of the county 
cess and the poor rate. 

5256. Can you tell us the rate in the pound on the 
valuation of Castlecomer ? — I can tell you locally what 
it is. The poor rate in Castlecomer is varying from 
3s. to 3s. 6 d. in the pound. The county cess collected 
twice a year would be between 2s. 5 d. and 2s. Id. in 
the pound. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 

Adjourned. 



Feb. 24 , 1887 . 

Edward Mul- 
hallen Marum. 



TWENTY-NINTH DAY— FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25th, 1887. 

32 Abingdon Street, Westminster. 

The Commission deliberated. 
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Present — James Abernethy, Esq. (in the Chair) ; T. Wolfe Barry, Esq., and J. T. Pim, Esq. 



Mr. William Harte, c.e., called and examined. 



Mr. William 



5257. The Chairman. — Kindly state your position ? 

X am a Civil Engineer of some forty years’ standing, 

and I hold the office of County Surveyor for the County 
Donegal. 

5258. Have you any remarks to make on the subject 
of arterial drainage 1 — I believe everyone is agreed as to 
the importance of arterial drainage where it is practi- 
cable. Perhaps one of the difficulties in my case 
would be that we have not an opportunity of making 
much effort in that way ; but the principal work of the 
kind that we have had in the County Donegal is one 
that I have carried out myself most successfully — the 
Swilly Drainage. The district embraced by the 
Swilly Drainage extends from the Foyle up to the 
richest part of what may be called the garden of 
Donegal. There are one or two others spoken of, 
which I have been consulted upon more or less directly 
— one of them is called the Lenan River Drainage. 
It goes from Rathmelton in a north-westerly direction 
through the county. I have brought a very good map 
with me, which I have outside the door. It is very 
large, and it will enable you to see the whole physical 
features of the County Donegal, if you will allow me 
to show it to you. 

5259. Kindly let us see it. (The witness produced 
the map.) You have the whole county of Donegal 
shown on that map, with the drainage districts. In 
order to give you information upon other subjects into 
which you are inquiring, I have also marked upon it 
the tramways proposed, the tramways passed, and the 
entire railway system of the country. Every portion 
of our traffic, as you will see, leads in direct lines to 
Londonderry from every part of the county. The 
drainage work which I have carried out is also marked 
upon it. You will see it extends about seven miles 
north of Lifford up to Raphoe. The Lenan district 
extends from Rathmelton through Lord Leitrim’s 
property, by Kilmacrenan to the west. 

5260. Mi’. Barry. — Is there a lough at the head of 
it ? — Hot exactly at the head of it. There is a well- 
known lough in the district. 

5261. Is it Lough Gartanl — No, it does not extend 
to the Lough Gartan district. It goes beside Lough 
Fern ; it then extends beyond the village of Kilmac- 
renan, and it is beyond that the lands to be reclaimed 
principally lie, a little to the westward. 

5262. Does Lough Gartan discharge into the 
Lenan 1 — Yes. There are, of course, a few lesser dis- 
tricts which would benefit by drainage, and there are 
some mountainous tracts that need scarcely be talked 
of. They are capable, no doubt, of reclamation ; and 
anything that is done in that way must, of course, be 
beneficial ; but the district is so far behind the times 
that I do not thipk that for the next two generations 
the people will ever think of entering upon it. 

5263. What district is that! — Up by Lough Beagh, 
a long straggling lough, which runs to the summit 
level that divides the western and eastern parts of the 
county. I do not think the next two generations will 
enter on the work of draining that district. Some of 
the districts towards Glenbeagh would be capable of 
reclamation, but I regard the reclamation of them as 



outside the requirements of the present generation 
In the same way there are other parts of the county 
Donegal that would be improved by being drained, 
but it is not wanted in the present time. Donegal is 
so cut up by various mountain ranges that you have 
really no district of any consequence to enter on 
thorough arterial drainage for, but we have what may 
be called minor districts, which could be improved by 
main drains, requiring to be opened from time to 
time. Owing to the configuration of the country, the 
water is carried of so rapidly that we have no floods 
except on the portions of the county I have referred 
to. As I have said, we have some smaller districts 
which no doubt would be better for the application of 
some drainage law, where there are not many pro- 
prietors concerned. 

5264. Have you any remarks to make on the effect 
of drainage on the climate of a district 1 — I am quite 
sure the effect of drainage on the climate of the county 
Donegal would be absolutely nil. With a county 
washed on all sides by the Atlantic, with a deeply 
indented coast, and with a number of lakes all over 
it, and extensive river courses, a few hundred acres 
of flood more or less, would have no appreciable effect 
on the climate. 

5265. Referring to the Swilly Bum drainage, what 
has been the effect upon the value of the land ! — I 
will come to that in a moment. I may mention with 
regard to the climate, that the rector of the district 
declined to pray for fine weather, unless the con- 
gregation petitioned him to pray to God to take away 
the Atlantic Ocean out of that. He said it was not 
the least use praying for fine weather, so long as the 
Atlantic Ocean was so near. I ought to say that I 
refer to the late rector, not the present. I may add 
that we have had some embankments of rivers, which 
I have carried out — one of which is a very good oue 
indeed —on the Erne estate near Lifford, and which 
has been productive of the very best results. It is 
akin, in point of fact, to arterial drainage. It has 
enabled the river to do its duty effectually, which, 
owing to floods, it could not do before ; and the 
consequence is that on it and the Swilly Burn the people 
have saved crops on land which was formerly covered 
with floods. It was a common calculation in that 
part of the county to allow for a loss of crops once 
in every three years. 

5266. What is the length of the embankment 1— 
About two-and-a-half miles. It came round a bend 
of the river. 

5267. What height were the embankments 1 — They 
were twelve feet six inches high. The lands there 
were subject to tremendous floods. The Mourne and 
Foyle rivers meet in the vicinity of those lands, and 
when there is a thaw on the mountains the whole of 
the water is precipitated down on the low lands and 
they are covered. 

5268. Are those embankments on the margin of 
the river 1 — They are a very slight distance from the 
margin. It is much better to have them at some 
distance from the margin. You get them out of the 
wear and tear of the floods, and you have a useful 
piece of ground between the embankment and the river. 
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5269. Hare you had any difficulty in maintaining 
the embankment 1 — No ; I have not seen a single sod 
out of this one yet. 

5270. Mr. Pirn . — How long has it been made ? — 
Between four and five years, and it has stood some 
tremendous floods. 

5271. At whose expense was it made? — At the ex- 
pense of the tenants. The money was borrowed by 
Lord Erne from the Board of Works. It was on his 
property. 

5272. There was but one landlord ? — Yes ; m that 
work we had only to deal with one landlord. Lord 
Erne’s property lies in that angle of the county. 

5273. The Chairman. — About what was the ex- 
pense 'j — I think the cost of the embankment was 
about £3,000, and the area protected is about 250 
statute acres. As to the increased value of the land, 
I have not made any calculation of it : but Mr. Kelly, 
the last inspector under the Board of Works, calculated 
confidently upon a return of seven and a half per cent, 
on the S willy Burn. I am quite sure it is much 
nearer to three times that in every way. The people 
have now the greatest possible confidence in being 
able to save their crops. They are able to save them 
on the land now, instead of having to carry them up 
the country, as they had to do before. The return 
has been, I understand, very great in the way of 



crops. 

5274. Mr. Pirn. — Is the embankment on both sides 
of the river ? — No, only on one side. 

5275. The Chairman. — Then it must have the effect 
of course of throwing the floods upon the lands oh the 
opposite side ? — Yes ; the Foyle at that place is almost 
a nuisance. It bifurcates near that spot. We do 
send the water very much to the opposite side. Of 
course that was not intended, but that was the effect 
of the thing. Owing to the bifurcation of the river, 
and the want of some body with power to deal with 
it, neither channel is effective, and both are partially 
filled up and flood the lands, throwing-the water back, 
and one of the results is, that the town of Strabane 

■ is subject to floods. 

5276. What is the character of the lands on the op- 
posite side of the river ? — A very rich alluvial deposit. 

5277. Would an embankment constructed on that 
side of the river have the same effect in preventing 
floods as the one you have constructed? — Yes, if 
properly made. T should mention there is a partial 

• embankment on that side also, but my embankment 
is twice as solid as theirs. 

5278. To whom does the land on that side of the 
river belong ? — Chiefly to the Duke of Abercorn. 

5279. Mr. Pirn. — Have you had any difficulty with 

• the drain at the foot of the embankment for draining 
the land itself? — No; the worst thing about it is you 
have to widen it, and make it a sort of reservoir. 
The tide flows up beyond Lifford, and percolates under 
the bank. The back drain becomes a sort of reservoir, 
and remains so until the next tide, when the sluice 
carries it away. 

5280. You have a sluicegate? — Yes, small sluice 
gates at the end of the cross drains into the back 
drain. 

5281. I think you said some works of a similar charac- 
ter have been carried outonthc opposite side of the river? 
— There have been ; they have made banks, but not 
strong enough. They made them according to their 
own local ideas, and I have seen portions of them car- 
ried away, and a short time ago the whole country was 
under water. 

5283 Mr. Barry. — Who looks after the mainten- 
ance of the embankment you made. Is it supposed 
to be looked after by the tenants of the adjoining 
lands ? — That is exactly the point that some legislation 
is required for. The embankment is subject to a most 
shocking amount of cattle traffic and trespass. What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s. The consequence 
is, that for want of looking after, the works suffer, but 
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of them yet. Mr. William 

5284. Was the embankment carried out under any narte, o.b. 
drainage boaid? — Yes, it was done under the Board 

of Works. 

5285. Mr. Pirn. — Was there a local drainage board 
also ? — We had no local board then, and I looked after 
it myself. 

5286. Mr. Barry. — Was there a local board in the 
case of the Swilly Burn Drainage ? — No, we had an 
Act of Parliament, and there was no local board. 

5287. Mr. Pirn. — I presume Lord Erne borrowed 
the money under the Land Improvement Act ? — Yes. 

5288. The Chairman. — Referring to Query No. 3, 
as to the Acts of 1843 and 1863, have you any obser- 
vations to make ? — As to the Act of 1843 I know very 
little about it. The Act of 1863 is the one we have 
been working under, and the Act that really concerns 
us. I have told you alrerdy the chief work we have 
carried out under it, which is the Swilly Bum Drainage. 

5289. Have you any suggestions to make as to 
changes in the law regarding drainage?— I have. 

There is one very serious cause which interferes with 
the carrying out of drainage improvements, and that 
is the apathy of proprietors. In point of fact they 
have lost interest very much in everything of the kind. 

In the case of the Swilly Burn drainage we had the 
greatest difficulty in getting the assent of the landlords. 

They feel an indifference to it, and think there is no 
use in troubling themselves about those matters. I 
know that was the feeling I found generally prevail- 
ing in the country. 

5290. To what do you attribute that feeling? — 

Chiefly to the unsettled state of property in the country. 

The landlords say:— “We have no interest— the 
tenants are the men in possession now.” 

5291. What changes in the law do you think 
would be beneficial?— I think the whole proceedings aB 
the law at present stands, are cumbrous, and I might 
almost say oppressive, to parties who want to promote 
anything of the kind. In the first place, you have a 
great deal to do in the way of preliminaries. You 
have to serve notices, and strange to say they are to be 
served not on the occupiers, but on the proprietors, 
who are the parties least interested in the matter, 
especially in the portion of Ireland we have here to deal 
with, where tenant-right exists to the extent it does. 

In fact I look upon the tenant as really the proprietor. 

The landlord cannot put him off the property without 
paying him every penny of his tenant-right. 1 know 
myself that in the case of the Swilly Burn the tenants’ 
interest was fully equal to the landlord’s. The tenant 
pays as much for the tenant-right, taking it at 5 per 
cent., as he pays the landlord in the shape of rent. 

And when you have a rent fixed for a term of y ears, any 
improvement in the soil is the interest of the tenant in 
the mean time, and in fact the tenant seems to me to be 
the only person who has anything to do with the matter 
at all. 

5292. You think the notices should be on the 

tenant ?— Certainly. I think the whole proceeding 

ought to be taken as for the tenant’s interest. Under 
the present law you serve a notice on the proprietor, 
asking his consent, and he may say either yes or no. 

He may say, “ I have no interest in the land ; I am 
not getting on well with the tenants, and I don’t care 
about them,” and the tenant may be injured by the 
refusal of the proprietor, whereas the temmt being the 
party really most interested, ought to be the party to 
consent, for you cannot injure the proprietor by carry- 
ing out the improvement. Then as regards the mcdus 
opcrandi, it appears to me to bo exceedingly onerous 
and unnecessary — especially when you come down 
from large projects, such as I see you have been ex- 
amining into on the Bann and other parts of In land 
(which I happen to know a little about), when you 
come down to what is really the important master ui 
drainage ; works to which, perhaps, the terra ‘main 
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Mr. William “ a, ‘ ter ‘M drainage,” you want some short and ready 
Hart.;, c.k. way of forcing indisposed parties let them be tenants, 
landlords, or anything else, you require to have some 
way of preventing them from keeping back the water 
and flooding the lands above them. That should be 
done by a summary proceeding. It appears to me it 
could be done very easily, in the same way that you 
make a public road through peoples’ properties. I do 
not see any difference as regards that between a road 
and a drain. When a new line of road is proposed to 
be made, you leave a notice with every man through 
whose land the road in intended to run, stating that 
the road is proposed to be made, and that so many 
perches of it will run through the townland of so-and- 
so, and that a map of it is deposited with the Secretary 
of the Grand Jury. I do not know whether that is in 
the notice, but it is the fact that a map of the work is 
deposited in the oflice of the Secretary of the Grand 
Jury. If the proposed presentment is over £50 in 
value, it goes before the Grand Jury, and they 
simply publish the fact that it has been before them, 
and that they have so disposed of it. It then goes before 
the road sessions again, and they either pass or reject it, 
and it then comes before the next Grand Jury and the 
Judge at the Assizes, where it may be traversed. You 
require no Act of Parliament, and the whole proceed- 
ings are exceedingly simple; there is ample publication, 
and no person can be damnified. I think some 
analogous proceeding might be adopted in the case of 
drainage. 

5203. In the case of large districts, do you think 
they should be under the jurisdiction of one Governing 
Body 1 — I think so, and I am of opinion that that 
body must be elective; but it would be absolutely 
necessary to have your executive independent of the 
local body. I can speak from a good deal of experi- 
ence in saying that I know no class of men who are 
so dead to their own interests as farmers. No doubt 
they are not as ignorant as they used to be, but if you 
were to ask most of the farmers in the country what 
the nature of the soil of their farms was, they could 
not tell you whether it was granite, slate, limestone, 
or anything else. I think it would be absolutely 
essential to have your executive entirely independent 
of the local body. I will give you an instance, for 
there is nothing like a case in point to show you the 
sort of difficulties we have to contend with under the 
present law. In the year 1879 I was applied to on 
the part of Lord Erne and the Duke of A bercorn. to 
undertake the S willy Burn drainage. I do not know 
a more useful instance of the difficulties that beset 
the present system than the one I am going to tell you. 
You must excuse me if I have got a little out of the 
groove now. I am mentioning the matter as it has 
occurred to me. The proprietors were very anxious 
that the thing should be carried out without much ex- 
pense ; and accordingly I did the whole business, 
what ought to have been the solicitor’s, as well as 
the engineer’s, myself. The matter went before the 
Board of Works in the usual way, and the plans were 
laid before them. The Board of Works have no officer 
responsible for the investigation of such projects. They 
are obliged to employ men who may be recommended 
to them for employment, but who may not be, and as a 
matter of fact are not, up to the mark. In my own case 
they selected a gentleman who had already blundered 
in his engineering with railways, and who was a very 
extraordinary sort of man altogether. I had some 
time previous actually had to threaten him with an 
indictment, and very nearly carried it out, for his 
treatment of the county roads. This gentleman had 
strong feelings against myself personally, and it was 
he that came down from the Board of Works to 
inspect my drainage plans. He stayed for three 
weeks examining the place, and wrote one of the most 
extraordinary reports I ever read, extending over a 
great many sheets of paper, and condemning the whole 



thing. I protested, but the Board of Works would 
not alter their decision, they acted on the report, and 
rejected my scheme. I asked Lord Abercorn to con- 
test the matter with them, but he would not do so 
and the thing fell through for a time. After a while 
in 1881, we had a famine, and although it did not 
directly extend to this locality, still there was more 
or less distress here, consequent on the distress in 
other districts. I was applied to again in reference 
to the drainage ; but I refused to have anything more 
to do with it. Iu 1S83 I was again appealed to, to 
take the matter up; but Lord Abercorn would not 
contest it with the Board of Works, and the plans 
were thrown back at me. After an enormous amount 
of trouble, I went into the whole thing again; I 
relodged the same identical plans, and t his time the 
Board of Works selected a gentleman of eminence in 
his profession ; he came down and inspected the 
locality, and the result was he passed the whole of the 
plans with eclat that had been rejected before, and 
complimented me on my project. Not a single one of 
the other man’s views were supported, and the only 
changes that were made were a few minor ones, which 
he had never referred to at all. Those plans have 
since been carried out ; but now comes another diffi- 
culty, which has reference to the local authority. 
There were some very intelligent farmers on the local 
Board, but some of them were men who believed they 
were engineers, and one of them proposed certain 
changes in the plans which were futile, and really 
childish, when you looked into them — at all events, 
they were such as I could not recommend. The result 
was the Board became incensed against me, because I 
would not consent to waste money in doing things 
that my scientific knowledge, such as it was, showed 
me were objectionable. They had not been recom- 
mended by Mr. Kelly who examined them, and I 
disapproved of them, and declined to adopt them. 
There was a row at the Board, and although we had 
then nearly completed the work, they showed their 
ill-feeling by dismissing me, and would not pay me a 
penny of my fees. I took an action against them for 
wrongful dismissal, and for the fees due, and when it 
came to trial, they turned tail, the whole thing col- 
lapsed, and I got a verdict. That shows, I think, the 
necessity in the drainage department, and the same 
thing presses me very much in the other department, 
which I am not here to speak of to.day — that of 
County Surveyor — that while your executive officer 
of course, should be properly responsible to those who 
are competent to judge, and make him do hi3 duty, 
you should not leave him at the mercy of a set of 
jobbing ignorant local people. 

5294. With reference to query No. 9— whether 
government should take the initiative in drainage 
questions — have you any observations to offer?— As 
regards that I do not see, so far as I am concerned, 
any necessity for the Government interfering. 

5295. You have mentioned that the embankments 
you formed at one side of the river had the effect of 
turning the floods on the lands on the opposite side ; 
what precautions would you recommend to be taken 
to prevent an occurrence of that sort ? — I think people 
should look out for themselves. If the people on one 
side of a river carry out a work of that kind, the 
people on the other side should come forward at the 
same time, and certainly, where the districts are 
opposite margins of the same river, or where they 
are in the same locality, I would put both under the 
same management. 

5296. As I understand, you'recommend that there 
should be more Government supervision ? — I think 
there should be supervision by some scientific man, 
and that the executive officer should be responsible 
to some one competent to judge, not to a local Board, 
who would only interfere with and worry him. 

5297. Mr. Pim. — What, in your view, should the 
duties of tho local Board be 1 — The duties of the 
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to -watch the progress of the work, see that the money 
has been properly expended, and if they see anything 
objectionable going on, to make their objectioas to 
some authority competent to decide. 

5298. You think they should complain to the 
Board of Works, or to the central authority, what- 
ever it might be, if they thought the engineer was 
not performing his duty satisfactorily 1— Yes. 

5299. You would not allow them to interfere with 
the engineer themselves 1 Certainly not. We have 
an instance of the inconvenience ol it in the S willy 
Burn drainage — that was one ot the things that led 
to the row. One of the members of the local Board, 
a man holding a very responsible position, wanted to 
be engineer and everything else. There was a drain 
going down into the main drain, and it turned when 
within about five or six perches of the river course. I 
ran it straight down, and this man made the greatest 
hubbub about it. He said it was bad engineering, 
for that there was a loss of fall as between the course 
it took and the previous course, which turns with 
the stream, and went further down, about a chain’s 
length. The gradient was about two or three feet in 
a mile, and I need not tell you the loss of level in_a 
chain’s length with a gradient of two' or three feet in 
a mile was wholly inappreciable. Again, there was 
a point on the river, at which Mr. Kelly agreed with 
me, and said 1 Lad done properly, which was to 
leave the natural course of the river alone at that 
spot, because the water was sluggish, and any attempt 
to straighten the river would have no effect where 
there was no current — in fact it was near the junction, 
but some of the local Board insisted that it was a 
great oversight on my part. They suggested an 
alteration in the work which would have been perfectly 
useless, but they would not see it, and when they 
ordered me to do it, l said that I must refuse, and that 
I could not report a thing to the Board of Works to be 
right which 1 knew to be wrong. It turned out since 
that I was correct, and the two Inspectors concurred 
with me and let my plan stand. I should mention one 
point which was near escaping me. It is in reference 
to levying portion of the expense of the work upon 
certain districts. When a large drainage work is 
carried out, the bridges all along the river have in 
many cases to be altered, and as a rule, they are taken 
down and rebuilt. As the law at present stands, half 
the expense is levied upon the county or barony, as 
the case may be. I do not see why that should be the 
rule, unless it could be shown that the new bridge 
was a very great improvement to the county thorough- 
fare. There were five or six bridges on the Swilly 
Burn, and every one of them was taken down and 
rebuilt upon a different plan, but so far as the county 
traffic went, they were just as good in their former 
condition as they are now. 

5300. Was the waterway of the bridges increased? 
— Yes, and they are no doubt better constructed than 
the former bridges, but practically the county was as 
well off as far as convenience of traffic was concerned, 
before the alterations were made. The result is that 
people who have no drainage, and who want no 
drainage, and who are in no way benefitted by the 
work, have to pay a portion of the expense of a 
work in which they have no interest, and no 
representation. 

5301. Mr. Barry . — Did the county contribute to 
the building of the original bridges ? — Yes, I believe so. 

5302. Then does it not occur to you that they built 
it too small in the first instance? — Too small for 
drainage, but not for traffic. 

5303. I mean for drainage ; ought not they have 
built it sufficiently large in the first instance to 
answer the requirements of drainage ? — As to that, I 
do not think they were called upon to anticipate all 
future time, and to build bridges of a larger size than 
was necessary to answer the requirements of the times 
when they were constructed. 



5304. It will scarcely be contended that they had a 
right to build bridges that would merely suit the 
traffic, irrespective of the drainage ; and as a matter 
of fact did not the bridges throw back the water ? — 
They did ; but I should mention that no one can tell 
at the present time how or by whom some of those 
bridges were built. Some of them were built partly 
by public subscription, and some were paid for by 
local boards. 

5305. The Chairman. — Since the bridges were re- 
built have the floods been lessened ? — Yes. 

5306. Mr. Barry. — To revert to the subject to 
which you have just now called attention, I take it 
to be your opinion that the tenants are sufficiently 
enlightened to initiate schemes of drainage, but that 
they ought not to be put in command, or have the 
power of dismissing the engineer ?— Certainly. 

5307. You think they are sufficiently alive to 
their own interests to promote a Drainage Board ? — 
Yes. 

5308. But that after they have taken that step, 
the prosecution of the work should be to some extent 
under the Board of Works ?— Yes, or some central and 
competent control, because in some cases local Boards 
get angry with the engineer because he wou’t carry 
out jobs. 

5309. In fact, you would put the engineer in 
something like the same position as a County Surveyor, 
and not be dismissable, except by public authority? 
— I would have him dismissable only by public 
authority. The County Surveyor is dismissable by 
the Lord Lieutenant or by the Grand Jury, and 
thereby hangs a very ugly tale. We tried to have 
that amended, and we got a Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to inquire into it, but the 
-witnesses were told to hold their tongues. I have that 
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under their own hands, and in every way t.aey were 
debarred from using the interest they possessed to 
make the ground firm under their feet in the discharge 
of what is sometimes an unpleasant duty. I need not 
tell you that we must from time to time knock our 
heads against local parties. In fact, I have to do it 
every day. I do it especially with contractors and 
cesspayers. The contractors are themselves cesspayers, 
and they have friends among the cesspayers at the 
sessions. In some cases cesspayers have lent money 
to the contractors. Then, unfortunately, when you go 
a grade higher in the social scale, the higher grade 
does not exclude human nature. I find I have to 
knock my head sometimes against Duke’s and Earl s, 
and men of high position and influence in the country. 
And it is not one man in a thousand who would be 
able to fight his cause against the influences brought 
to bear upon him. I have, somehow or other, been 
able to take care of myself, and to “ fight my own 
comer,” as the saying is ; but T have always found 
what I have referred to the greatest possiole difficulty 
and burden to me in the discharge of my duty. I do 
think, in view of the public works which it is said are 
likely to be carried out as the result of this Commission, 

perhaps I ought not to anticipate, but tramways are 

about to be carried out, and drainage works in various 
parts of the country are, it is said, to be undertaken ; 
and if the public officers who have to carry out those 
works are not rendered independent of such influences 
as I have referred to, and protected against being taken 
at a disadvantage, I think the consequences to the 
public service will be most serious. I have myself 
unfortunately been obliged,— and every single thing 
that I have done has turned out correct— to set myself 
against the execution of a number of tramways into 
districts that never would pay, but which were tried 
to be forced on ; and which if they had been constructed 
would be hanging about the necks of the cesspayers 
and their children for generations, and my action in 
the matter has brought me into a good deal of odium. 

5310. Mr. Barry .— You gave us the instance of a 
road which is about to be constructed, what is the 
212 
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machinery by which the land is acquired for the 
purpose of a road ? — The first thing is, two cess- 
payers lodge tin application with the Secretary of 
the Grand Jury, and notices are posted — which is a 
most absurd process, but which was intended to be 
good — on the doors of the police barracks, of the 
intention to apply at the following Road Sessions 
for the construction of a line of road from A to B, 
and passing say, for 150 perches through townland C, 
20 perches through D, 200 through E, and so on. 
This notice is printed by the Secretary of the Grand 
Jury on the list of applications, which is supposed to 
be issued before the Road Sessions comes on, but 
practically it is only issued on the morning of the 
Sessions. The Sessions express their opinion upon 
it, after hearing, by solicitor or otherwise, the parties 
interested. It then goes to the Assizes, and if it is 



under £50 the Grand Jury dispose of it at once, and 
pass or reject it, but cannot modify it. If it is over 
£50 the Grand J ury simply mark their opinion of it 
and it goes again before the Sessions, where it is 
reheard, and may be modified. It then goes before 
the next Grand Jury, and if parties are still opposed 
to it, and that the Grand J ury pass it, the opposing 
parties have the power, by lodging notices with the 
Secretary of the Grand Jury, of traversing it before 
a petty jury. 

5311. How is the value of the land taken assessed ? 
— I have some cases of it coming on to-morrow 
or the day after. The parties are noticed, and they 
go before the judge and a petty jury, and assess the 
damages. It appeals to me that the same kind of 
plans and sections that are used in the case of a road 
would answer for a drainage. 



Major Henry Corlet Singleton called and examined. 



5312. The Chairman. — Are you a landed pro- 
prietor? — I am, and I am also one of the trustees 
of the Ardee Drainage Maintenance. 

5313. Have you been furnished with the printed 
list of queries 1 — Yes, but I did not attend so much for 
that. My object in coming here is to make a state- 
ment to the Commissioners. I have been requested 
by my fellow trustees of the Ardee Drainage to come 
before you with reference to the increase which has 
taken place latterly in the floods. Last year we 
had four what you might call excessive floods. There 
are 41 families, numbering 207 individuals, living on 
the Ardee bog, and these people were flooded out of 
their houses. Many of them were living on the bog 
even before the drainage was carried out, and a 
great number of their names appear on the award. 
In March of last year we had an excessive flood, and 
these people lost the whole of the crops that they 
had sown. The water was over their lands cer- 
tainly for nine days. We had another flood from 
the 13th to the 15th of May, and on the 15th of 
October we had a very excessive flood, and the whole 
of the crops that were left were destroyed. 

5314. Mr. Barry. — Is this bog in the district of 
the Ardee Drainage 1 — It is, and the peoples’ names 
are in the award. 

5315. Mr. Pirn. — When was the Ardee Drainage 
carried out? — The date of the award was 1854. It 
was finished in that year. 

5316. What was the amount expended? — The 
entire amount was £22,280 of which £1,355 was 
charged to the counties of Louth and Meath, 
£9,920 was charged on the lands benefitted, and 
the balance, £11,005, was supplied by the Treasury. 

5317. The Chairman. — Were the lands subject to 
floodsprevioustolastyear? — They were, periodically, but 
not so much as last year. We had four excessive floods 
last year ; of late years the floods are greater, the water 
comes down from the upper district much more 
rapidly than formerly. Whether it arises from the 
change of climate. I cannot say, but for some time after 
the drainage was completed, the flooding was not so 
great ; we had no floods for some years, but latterly 
the floods have been very severe. 

5318. Mr. Barry. — What was the nature of the 
drainage works ? — Deepening and altering the course 
of the river and minor streams. 

5319. Was there any embankment ? — No; unfor- 
tunately we did not construct any embankments. I 
produce some maps showing the locality. 

5320. What is the extent of the drainage district ? 
— Up by Aclare house, from Henn bridge to Bogie 
bridge. Between those points the river falls about ten 
feet. It overflows its banks in these places, and the 



public road is carried along a causeway over which the 
water flowed, near Bogie bridge, in October last. 

5321. Is the waterway of the bridge insufficient? — 
Yes ; last October the entire district was covered 
with a sheet of water. 

5322. You say that for some years there were no 
floods ? — Yes, and a great number of people came to 
live on the bog ; fully forty-one families suffered from 
last years floods, besides others who live on higher 
land. 

5323. To what do you attribute those floods? — I 
think the water comes down more rapidly than it did 
formerly from the Nobber district; also from the 
Keeran river, the Rogerstown river, especially at a place 
called Garragh bridge, and the Drumcondra river — all 
these rivers flood the district, and at Garragh bridge 
the water is thrown back by some high lands, and floods 
the low lands. 

5324. J gather from your remarks that the reason 
of the increased floods is that drainage has been 
improved in the neighbourhood? — Yes, and the outfalls 
are not kept up as they ought to be ; I consider that 
has a great deal to say to it. On some of the old 
bridges the arches have been stopped up ; I know one 
that has been stopped up with bushes and stones. 
Every thing was done so far as I can see that could bo 
done by the Drainage authorities to deepen the river, 
and there is no doubt it has been beneficial when the 
water was low ; but when the water was high and met 
an obstruction, and was thrown back in consequence 
of the former outfalls being stopped. 

5325. Mr. Pirn. — Is not the upper part of the river 
under a separate Board ? — Yes, the Nobber district, 
above Aclare, is under the Nobber Board. 

5326. When was that district formed? — About the 
same time as the Ardee district. 

5327. The Chairman. — You have a separate Board 
for the Ardee district ? — Yes ; we have got a main- 
tenance Board, which meets periodically — in fact we 
assemble to-day, but we have got no power, except to 
maintain the existing works. 

5328. That is, the works of 1854 ? — Yes. 

5329. You have no jurisdiction over the Nobber 
district? — None. 

5330. Would you recommend that both districts 
should be formed into one, and placed under the same 
management ? — I think the Board of Works should 
have some jurisdiction to compel the parties to keep 
the drains open. The Drainage Boards have not 
power to look into many matters that should be 
looked after. I know in one case a miller who left 
the country, and before he went away he took up 
some of the sluice gates, and went away with them. 
It was found out, but the man had left. 
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5331. What is the acreage of the lands relieved by 
the works of 18541— It is all shown in the award. 
The total is 9,360 acres, and the area of the land 
drained is 3,200 acres. 

5332. Have you any estimate of the increased 
value of the land in consequence of the drainage 1— 
The grass lands have been considerably increased in 
yalue; there is no doubt about that, because, even in 
summer time, people used to be able to sail boats over 
hedges and fences previous to the works. Now, they 
are for the most part dry ; but on the four occasions 
I have mentioned they could have done the same. 

5333. Mr. Pirn. — Do you think the channel of the 
river has silted up to any extent ? —I think there is no 
doubt it has, in some places. 

5334. If so, why has not the Board who have 
charge of the maintenance kept it properly cleared 
0U t£_Well, where we suffer most — the difference 
between the level of the weir and the bottom of the 
river at Bogey bridge, is only nine inches. 

5335. Within what distance is that fall! — I dare- 
say about two miles. Bradley’s weirs are at Ardee. 
It is there the great damage takes place. 

5336. Is that a flour mill ? — Yes. 

5336. Is it working?— Yes; there are two flour 
mills ; one is called Hale’s mill, and the other Bradley’s 
mill. 

5337. There is no obstruction beyond Ardee? — No, 
we have nothing to complain of beyond Ardee. The 
banks are high on each side, and there is plenty of 
fall, but there is no fall between Ardee and the bottom 
of Bogey bridge. There is a fall of ten feet between 
Bogey bridge and Burley bridge. 

5338. Would there be any difficulty in embanking 
the river there ? — I think not, and in my opinion it 
ought to be done. I lodged with the Chairman of 
our Committee a statement showing the necessity 
for embanking the river between Bogey bridge and 
Ardee, but then there is this question — from the 
bottom of the river at Bogey bridge to the soffit of 
the arch is eleven feet two inches, and the river backs 
up to that. 

5339. It rises to the arch of the bridge?— Yes; 
when it meets the obstruction below Burley bridge, 
caused by the high lands, the river overflows its banks 
something like eight feet, it banks up, and the question 
is whether any possible embankment could be of use. 

5340. The waterway of the bridge is too small ? — 
Not the waterway of the bridge ; but the waterway 
of the banks of the river below Burley bridge is too 
narrow, as left by the Board of Works. 

5341. Have you any surveyor or engineer in charge 
of the Ardee drainage works? — Yes, we have got a 
man in charge of the works. I may mention that we 
have only got to maintain what has been done ; we 
have no power to widen the stream. 

5342. Is Burley bridge near the mill ? — No ; Ardee 
bridge is where the mill is. 

5343. Burley bridge is above Ardee? — Yes; it is 
the first main bridge above Ardee. 

5344. Does the mill at Ardee affect the drainage? — 
Yes ; it is one of the main causes of the floods, both 
the Hale weir and the Bradley weir. There is a fall 
of fifteen feet thrown back by those mills. 

5345. The Chairman. — Are there any sluices in 
those weirs ? — Yes ; there are four sluice gates. 

6346. Mr. Barry. — Who controls the sluice gates ? 
— We control them ; we have a man whom we pay 
to control them in floods; but when the sluice gates 
are opened the top of the weir for about a foot is clear 
of water, yet the land is flooded. 

5357. Then the sluice gates are not insufficient ? — 
The sluice gates are sufficient, but it is the contraction of 
the water above the sluice gates that causes the floods. 

538. Have the Board of Works sent anyone to the 
locality to inquire into the causes of floods ? — Yes ; we 
made representations to the Board of Works ; but 
their answer was that we had carried out our duties, 



and that there was no money available for any fresh March s. ibbz. 
works. They sent an engineer down, but they said Major Henry 
they could not interfere. Corbet 

5349. Mr. Pirn. — It was the Board of Works that Singleton, 
carried out this drainage, I understand ? — Yes ; the 

Board of Works carried it out, and what we complain 
of is, that the channel of the river is insufficient to 
carry off the floods. It is quite sufficient in the 
summer time ; but when the floods come the section 
of the river below Burley bridge is insufficient. 

5350. Mr. Barry. — It was sufficient, up to a certain 
date ? — Yes ; it was considered to be sufficient. 

5351. What has made it insufficient — are other 
drainage works pouring down water upon you ?— There 
is no doubt the floods are higher latterly than before. 

I tried to find out the cause of it, whether it was the 
exceptional rainfall we have had latterly ; and I think 
it must be so, because on the 15th of October we had 
by my rain-gauge 4‘17 inches of rain. 

5352. Within what length of time ? — In a little over 
twenty-four hours. We had 4'17 inches of rainfall, 
and the gauge at the Phcenix Park showed 2-75 inches, 
showing that there was a greater amount of rain with 
us than in Dublin. 

5353. Mr. Pirn. — Was that in October, 1886? — 

Yes ; from the 13th to the 15th of October. 

5354. Mr. Barry. — When the other drainage dis- 
tricts were formed above you, did you lodge any 
objection? — No; we did not know what the effects 
would be until after they had been completed. 

5355. Would you have been heard if you had 
lodged an objection ? — I cannot answer that question ; 

I was a very young man at that time, and my father 
was alive, and I did not know anything about those 
matters. 

5356. The Chairman. — Have you made representa- 
tions recently on the subject to the Board of Works? 

— Yes ; anil here is an answer I got from them. They 
say ; — “ I am desired to state in reply that 
the Board have no power, under any of the Acts, 
to carry out the works you suggest.” . I sug- 
gested that the river channel should be increased 
in width, but the Board of Works replied that they 
could not do so, “as their powers are confined to 
putting existing works in order, if neglected by the 
Trustees, and in this case the Trustees do not appear 
to have neglected their duties. Under these circum- 
stances the Board do not see that there would be any 
use in sending an engineer to inspect the district in 
question ” We were accused by certain parties of 
having neglected our duties. Of course when people 
are flooded they try to put the blame on whoever is in 
charge, and I wrote to the Board of Works, and also to 
Mr. Roberts, asking to have an engineer sent down to 
inspect the works. 

5357. Mr. Barry. — I understand from your evidence 
that you believe some silting has taken place in the 
channel of the river?— Yes, but to a very slight ex- 
tent. 

5358. Would that not be one of the matters that you 
as trustees have to rectify? — I think the silting 
has been caused by insufficient fall ; the fall is only 
nine inches in two and a half miles in one part of the 
river. 

5359. Still, whatever the cause may be, the silting 
outfit to be removed by the Maintenance Board ? — It 
ought, certainly. 

5360. You would be able to raise money for doing 
that, under your powers?— I think it would be of no 
use. What we complain of is the water being forced 
back by the insufficiency of the channel. I think if 
the river was widened the scour would remove the 
silting, without deepening. 

5361. Still, if silting has taken place, it must con- 
tract the carrying power of the river, must it not?— 

Well, I think not to any appreciable extent. You 
asked me whether any silting had taken place, and x 
said I believed there had, but I think it has been bo 
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slight that it has no effect on the carrying power of 
the river. 

5362. Have you had any levels taken to ascertain 
to what extent silting has taken place ? — No. 

6363. Do you think if a greater number of sluices 
were put in the weirs that it would be sufficient ? — I 
think not. The reason I think it would not is that 
when the sluice gates are open the weir is dry, but the 
floods still remain above. I think the cause is the 
insufficiency of the channel above. 

5364. Before it arrives at the weir ? — Yes. 

5365. Mr. Pim. — I understand your case is that 
this work, which was earned out by the Board of 
Works, and for which the district paid, does not do 
what it was intended to do 1 — Yes, whenever there is 
a rainfall of more than three inches we have a flood- 
ing. There is no flooding where the rainfall is less 
than three inches. On the occasions of the extra- 
ordinary floods we had last year the rainfall was 4T7 
and 3 '32 inches respectively, and on the 12th and 
13th of May the combined fall was 3 - 32 inches. 

5366. The Chairman. — What area of land was 
flooded in the case you speak of? — The area was about 
two and a half miles in length by a mile in width at the 
lower extremity — a sort of triangular space. 

5367. I think you suggested that additional em- 
bankments should be formed ? — Yes, I suggested that 
embankments should be formed from Townley’s stretch 
to Bogey Bridge, where there is low land. 

5368. How high does the water rise there ? — About 
eight feet. 

5369. Mr. Barry. — Could you give us the number 
of acres in the Ardee district ? — It is shown on the 
award. The total is 9,360 acres ; that is the area of 
the lands within one mile of the works. The area of 
land drained is 3,952a. Or. lip. statute measure. The 
increase in value of the land is estimated at £1,751 
19s. id. The total expenditure was £22,280. 

5370. Mr. Pim. — Is the entire charge paid off now? 
— Yes ; it has been paid off for a number of years. 

5371. Could you suggest any alteration in the juris- 
diction of the Drainage Boards ? — No ; I am not pre- 



pared to offer any suggestion on that subject. I am 
one of the trustees of the Ardee Drainage, and I think 
we have done our duty, and the Board of Works say 
that we have done our duty. We meet every year 
and we have got an engineer who looks after every- 
thing that is required. 

5372. Do you think it would be desirable to place 
a large district, not only your district but the drainage 
of the locality generally, under one central board ?— - 
Yes ; I think it would be an advantage if the Board 
of Works had general control. 

5373. You would give a general control to the 
Board of Works? — Yes, I think it would be desirable, 
for I know the Nobber Board do nothing to their 
district. They are supposed to look after the mainte- 
nance of the works in their district, but I know as a 
fact that they do not. We do maintain our district. 
We have an annual meeting, and we expend from J-'lliO 
to £125 or £130 every year in maintenance. The 
money is expended generally in repairing the banks 
where necessary, and taking away shoals. The river 
has been gone over once or twice and the shoals 
removed, and the banks are periodically pared. We 
have also to look after some of the drains, which occa- 
sionally get choked with weeds, and that occasions 
some expenditure. We have also a man employed to 
lift the sluice gates when required. 

5374. The people in the district contribute to the 
expenditure? — Yes ; but the bog people, as a rule, pay 
nothing, and they are the greatest suffers in times 
of flood. 

5375. You suggest that there should be a general 
jurisdiction over the river ? — Yes, I think so. 

5376. Would you suggest that for any works carried 
out the taxation should be levied upon the whole dis- 
trict ? — I think the expense should be levied only on the 
lands benefited. I think it would not be fair to charge 
poople who receive no benefit. 

5377. Suppose the entire lands of a district are 
improved by the drainage?— In that case they cer- 
tainly ought to be all made to pay something. 
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5378. The Chairman . — Kindly stateyourposition? — 
I am a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
and have been Engineer to the the Suck Drainage 
Board since November, 1885. 

5379. You produce a map? — Yes; it is a map of 
the Suck Drainage District. I have also prepared 
Borne notes upon certain points as to which I under- 
stand you require information. 

538*0. Have the kindness to read them? — The 
length of the river Suck, from its source near 
Ballinlough to its outfall into the Shannon, is about 
seventy-six miles. The length of the tributary streams 
is about 150 miles. The catchment basin has ail area 
of nearly 626 square miles. The outfall of the 
drainage district is at Pollboy, two and a half miles 
below Ballinasloe, and six miles above the junction 
with the Shannon. The catchment basin above 
Pollboy has an area of 568 square miles, equal to 
363,520 statute acres. The main river is divided 
into four sections by mill weirs erected on the three 
principal shoals. The slope of country, from the 
confluence of the Upper Suck and Cloonard river near 
Castlerea, to the Castlecoote weir, is on an average 
1-18 feet per mile for twenty-one miles one furlong. 
The fall at Castlecoote is about fifteen feet in one 
mile one furlong. The second reach to Athleague 
weir is three and a half miles long, with an average 
slope of 1’43 feet per mile. The third reach, from 
Athleague to Ballinasloe, has an average slope of 1-16 
feet per mile for thirty-one and a half miles. From 
Ballinasloe to Pollboy the fall averages 2 - 2 feet per 
mile for two and a half miles. 



i called and examined. 

5381. Could you give us the gradient of the river 
on to the junction from Pollboy? — It is nil. In 
floods it would be two or thi-ee inches per mile, but at 
present it is nil. I took the levels the other day, 
which agree with the bench-mai - ks. The character of 
the river varies very much. In some places it is 
very wide and deep, with a very sluggish current. 
The shoals are caused by bars of gravel and limestone 
boulders, generally seated on ledges of rock. As a 
rule the shoals are wide and strewn with boulders, 
often cemented together by the lime held in solution 
by the water. The winter floods rise about three or 
four feet, and spread over the callows for a great dis- 
tance. A winter flood is considered good for the land 
which grows a coarse sort of meadow grass which is 
cut in the summer. A summer flood coming when 
the hay is standing or stacked on the low lands is 
very injurious. The object of the drainage scheme is 
to hinder the callows being flooded ; and the channels 
were designed to carry off the floods calculated at a 
volume of 08 cubic feet per minute per acre of 
catchment. The high flood of last October had a 
volume corresponding to 0825 cubic feet per minute 
per acre, observed at Pollboy. I beg to produce the 
gauge diagrams, which exhibit the rainfall daily 
observed at Ballinasloe, and the height of water be- 
low Ballinasloe mill, and they show that heavy rains 
falling in the summer after a drought have a com- 
paratively slight effect in raising the water surface, 
whereas a slight shower in the winter, when the land 
has been saturated by constant wet weather, causes 
sudden floods. The reason of this is that there are 
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vcr y f ew lakes to provide compensation reservoirs in 
the area of the catchment basin. The cost of exca- 
vation of the great shoals was very much under 
estimated, and several contractors who had undertaken 
the work failed. The Engineer then carried out por- 
tions of the work by daily labour, which cost a good 
deal more than the estimated rate. Latterly the work 
has been let in small contracts after the bed has been 
unwatered, and has cost Is. 6c7. per cube yard for 
gravel, and 3s. for rock, including the cost of un- 
watering, dams,, <tc. The amount of the original 
estimate will consequently be insufficient to complete 
the works on the original scope, and I have esti- 
mated that it would cost £160,475 to provide for 
floods of 0'8 cubic feet per minute, being an excess of 
£64 280 over the sanctioned sum of £96,195. The 
members of the Drainage Board do not contemplate 
asking for power to increase the outlay on the drainage 
works, and have directed me to expend the available 
balance, £46,400 to the best advantage all along the 
river. I find that with this sum we can only provide 
for a half flood, i.e., for a volume representing about 
0-4 cubic feet per minute per acre of catchment. The 
cuts will have to be very much restricted in width, 
and in some places also in depth, but they will be part 
of the original design, and will admit of the entire 
scheme being easily carried out should funds be found 
for the work. In any case, as dredging is impossible, 
owing to the nature of the strata, the only way to 
excavate the shoals is by un watering them, and this 
can only be done by attacking one side of the stream, 
after making a splitting and cross dams, and pumping 
out the water. Where the shoals have a well defined 
apex the most economical plan is to calculate the dis- 
charge due to the catchment, and to see how much the 
tightest place must be improved, taking into account 
that the whole surface of the shoal at the apex or 
shallowest part can be reduced in height after the side 
cut is made. This plan reduces the work in the 
side cuts to a minimum. As the gravel composing 
the shoals is hard, and will not scour to any appreci- 
able extent, I have designed the surface slopes so as 
to rive a high velocity through the cuttings, and so 
reduce the cubic content of excavation. In some of 
the deep wide reaches it is found that a slope of 0-2 
per mile will suffice, which enables us to concentrate 
the available fall at the places where the cuts will be 
made. I have laid down a flood line relieving all the 
lowest places, and if these low spots can bo protected 
from, say, a half flood, the higher lands will stand a 
larger one. I produce the working sections, to which 
I invite your attention. There is no doubt that the 
limited excavations which are now designed will not 
guarantee the callows against being flooded in a wet 
spring or summer, when the hay would be injured, but 
although we cannot afford to complete the works on the 
original scope, an additional sum of about £30,000 
would enable us to provide against floods of, say, 0-6 
cubic feet per minute per acre, or a three quarters flood, 
and this would, I think, meet the case, as it would 
ensure the irrigation of the callows in the winter time. 
Even cuts capable of carrying away floods of 0-8 cubic 
feet would certainly prove insufficient in exceptionally 
wet weather, so that it would be imprudent to turn 
the callows into tillage, or change the nature of the 
grasses. The area of land proposed to be improved is 
19,005 statute acres. In 1846 Mr. Frederick Barry, 
m.i.c.e., prepared a scheme for the Board of Works, 
which proposed to deal with the whole district of the 
Suck. The area of the lands to be improved, as taken 
from his Report, was to be as follows : — Low alluvial 
land, 37,332 acres ; bog to be reclaimed, 35,005 acres ; 
total, 72,337 acres. Mr. FitzGerald valued the annual 
improvement of these 72,337 acres at £13, 567, or about 
3s. 8cf. per acre per annum. 

5382. What is the area of the land to be improved 
under the modified scheme ? — 19,005 statute acres. 

5383. Is that callow and flooded land? — Low 



alluvial land, and also bog, which is at present above Mar ch e, x tsr. 
the level of the water, but has got no outfall. When y r j q. ^ 
the present scheme was prepared in 1877 and 1878, a Coddington. 
great deal of flooded land, bordering the tributaries, 
was excluded, and some of it will only be improved as 
far as the direct influence of the Suck extends. You 
will see the land which is to be included is shown by 
the red marks on the map which I produce. 

5384. Mr. Pim . — The land between those marks on 
the map is to be improved? — Yes, and everything 
beyond that is excluded. The lands to be charged with 
the entire cost of the drainage consist of : — Low alluvial 
lands, 12,515 acres ; increased annual value, £4,820, or 
7s. 9cZ. per acre ; bog to be reclaimed, 6,490 acres ; in- 
creased annnal value, £217, or 8cZ. per acre. Total 
19,005 acres; annual increased value, £5,037,' equal 
to 5s. id. per acre. In the present scheme the whole 
length of tributaries is only some seventy-five miles : — 



Tributary Rivers, 

„ Streams, 
„ Drains, 



29 1 
25 1 
20 2 



Total, 



74 5 




I have no doubt that by expending some £20,000 more 
on the upper reaches of the tributaries, another 20,000 
acres would be improved; but, of course, our Act does 
not give us any power to do this, even if we had the 
money. I mention this to show that it seems hard 
that the proprietors of the 19,005 acres, which are 
nearly all bordering the main river, should have to un- 
dertake the main drainage of a much larger district ; 
and it would only be fair if by any means the pro- 
prietors of lands whose improvement is rendered easy 
by the deepening of the outfalls of the tributaries 
running through those districts should contribute by a 
general rate to the cost of the works. Since the Royal 
Commissioners visited Ballinasloe 1 have taken 
accurate levels of the river from Ballinasloe to the 
Shannon, and I find that owing to lleilly’s eel- weir and 
shoal the water is at present held up about two feet 
three inches. There is another shoal at Correen Ford, 
where about three and a half inches of water is now 
held up, but as the Shannon floods come up as far as 
Poolboy, there would be not much good in excavating 
the latter shoal, which is, moreover, beyond our juris- 
diction. The October flood of last year, which was 
the highest recorded in the year, was 122 89 feet 
above Ordnance datum. 

5385. Mr. Barry. — Did you mention in your state- 
ment Mr. Frederick Barry’s estimate of the cost of the 
works ? — No. It was £177,330 in all; but he combined 
navigation with it. At the time Mr. Barry framed his 
estimate labour was cheap. 

5386. He estimated £177,339 as the cost of im- 
proving how much land? — 72,000 acres. 

5387. Your estimate is £160,000 for improving 
19,000 acres" — Yes, but it would cost very little to 
extend it to the tributaries. 

5388. Mr. Pim. — I have Mr. Barry’s estimate here, 
and I think there is some mistake in the figures. His 
estimate for the drainage, independent of the naviga- 
tion, appears to have been £198,328? — Yes, and it 
was only by combining navigation with the drainage 
that he made it cheaper. 

5389. The cost of the drainage, independent of the 
navigation would be £198,328 ? — Yes. The cost was 
diminished by combining navigation -with it. 

5390. Not because it would cost less, but because 
by combining navigation with it, he was able to charge 
somebody else with a portion of the expense ? — Yes. 

5391. Reilly’s weir, which you mentioned just now 
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is below your jurisdiction 1 — It is ; we have no control 
over it. 

5392. Does the eel-weir back up the water in time 
of flood ? — It does, very much. At present it is hold- 
ing up two feet three inches. It would hold up 
eighteen inches in a flood. 

5393. Where is it — how far below Poolboy 1 — It 
is about a mile below Poolboy. 

5394. Mr. Barry. — What is the nature of the works 
that you propose to carry out — is it a general deepen- 
ing through the whole length of the river 1 — W ell, it 
is not uniform. We do not propose to make the river 
a uniform depth. In some places the river is already 
very deep. If we had sufficient money, so that we 
could make the cuts sufficient to carry off a flood of 
eight-tenths, I would bring them down to where you 
see the red line on the section ; but as we can only 
afford to carry away half a flood, it is no use making 
the channel deeper in one place than another. The 
cuts, therefore, which were designed to carry off eight- 
tenths of a flood, I am making only wide enough to 
carry four-tenths, that is a half flood, but at any 
future time the other half can be done. 

5395. Do you mean deepening or widening — you 
used the expression “widening" just now? — I meant 
widening the cuts. We do not require to widen the 
river, which is from 100 to 300 feet wide. 

5396. I see in one part of the river you diminish 
the width? — Yes, it will be wide enough, and there is 
no use in having it wider. The channel in that portion 
of the river is sufficiently capacious to carry off a half 
flood. I think what I propose is the most economical 
way of doing it. 

5397. Your object is to improve the river by re- 
moving shoals, and regulating, as far as you can, the 
sectional area of the river ? — Yes, so far as we can, with 
the funds at our disposal. 

5398. Can you point out where the O’Conor Don’s 
property is on the Suck ?— Yes, it is shown on the map. 
You see that the Suck divides into two at Castlereagh, 
and the O'Conor Don’s residence is really situated on 
a tributary, although it is called the Suck. 

5399. Has that portion of the river been improved? 
— Yes, the work is nearly finished ; he has left a few 
bars, so that the floods shall not be allowed to go down 
and swamp the people below. 

5400. What has been the effect of the improvement 
of that portion of the river upon the people below ?— 
A great many people say there has been an increase 
in the floods, but certainly some bars have been left 
of the full height. At the same time it must be 
remembered that some eel-wen’s have been removed 
all along the river, and that has quickened the speed ; 
and also that if you leave a bar, it must increase the 
discharge, because the water will jump over it. It 
has certainly increased the flooding below a little, but 
not much, because the catchment basin up there is a 
trifle, being so near the source of the river, so that 
it can have very little effect on the lands below. They 
began at the wrong end of the river, certainly. 

540 1 . You would have commenced at a lower reach 
of the river, and worked upwards ? — Yes. 

5402. We observed when we were visiting the 
locality that you were constructing sluices at the 
bridge at Ballinasloe ? — Yes. 

5403. Are they in your opinion of sufficient 
capacity ? — Yes. It is to be recollected that the river 
has two branches at Ballinasloe, and that these sluices 
are upon only one-half of the river. There are four 
gates of twenty-five feet in width, and they can be 
raised seven feet high. I calculate that by raising 
them five feet they will carry a flood of eight-tenths 
with a head of two feet six inches, and you could give 
it a head of three feet six inches if you liked, with 
the gates raised seven feet. 

5404. What amount of money have you in hands 
now towards the work ? — £46,400. 

5405. You want £30,000 more? — Yes, I think we 



could make it a good job if we had an additional 
£30,000. The money we have in hand will be only 
sufficient to carry away four-tenths, but if we had 
£30,000 more we could carry away three-quarter 
floods, and I feel - confident that, unless in very 
exceptional seasons, we would be able to guarantee 
the people against summer flooding, which is the 
thing wanted. The people, as a rule, like to have 
the lands covered in the winter. The grass is im- 
proved by the land being flooded in the winter, and in 
fact but for it they would not have the amount of 
hay in the summer. 

5406. The additional £30,000 would enable you to 
make the cuts wider? — Yes, we would not deepen 
them much, but we would make them wider. 

5407. Mr. Pirn. — The total loan granted by Govern- 
ment was £96,000 ? — Yes, £96,195. 

5408. Of which you have still unexpended £46,000 ? 
— Yes, we have the sum of £46,400 in hands. 

5409. Will you be able to charge the whole £96,195 
on the tenants of the lands ? — Well, the Board of Works 
have the power and it will be their duty, as soon as 
the works are completed, to go down and apportion 
the drainage charge, according to the benefit derived, 
apportioning the entire £96,195 over the 19,000 acres 
benefitted. 

5410. Do you anticipate the improvement they 
will be able to calculate upon will be equal to 
£96,000 ? — Well, I am afraid there may be some 
difficulty about that, but of course the lands will have 
to pay. 

5411. The landlords will have to pay ? — Yes, the 
landlords will have to pay it in the first instance. 

5412. Do you think the Board of Works will be 
able to charge the whole £96,195 upon the occupiers 
of the land in the form of increased rent ? — Well, it 
won’t effect so great an improvement as was cal- 
culated by Mr. Lynam, when he thought he could 
carry the whole floods off; but the entire £96,195 
will have to be charged against the lands at any rate. 

5413. The Chairman. — On what land should the 
£96,195 be charged ; upon the lands flooded and the 
lands improved ?-- Yes. 

5414. You would spread the expense over the area 
of land within a certain distance of the works ? — Yes, 
I think it would be only fair to make all lands 
within, say a mile, contribute to the expense. 

5415. That would be a considerable area ? — Yes. 

5416. About how many acres? — Well, they did not 
fill up that in tho schedule. According to Mr. 
Frederick Barry’s scheme, the lands directly im- 
proved amounted to 72,000 acres, but the quantity 
of land within a mile, belonging to the same pro- 
prietors, was 200,000 acres ; therefore, if there is the 
same proportion in our scheme, there would be about 
60,000 acres of land within a mile, belonging to the 
same proprietors. 

5417. Are you of opinion that the whole of the lands 
within the catchment basin should be charged to a 
small extent — the upper lands, which discharge water 
on the low lands, and which bj r improved drainage 
will discharge more — don’t you think they should be 
made to contribute ? — I do. That principle was pro- 
posed in India in carrying out irrigation works. 
The rule proposed was that those who took the water 
should pay a good deal ; those who could take it, but 
did not, should pay a less rate ; and that the whole 
area benefitted and saved from famine by the irriga- 
tion should pay something also. It was the same 
principle, applied in the converse way ; but that 
principle will, I think, never be recognized by the 
British Parliament. 

5418. That does not follow ; the principle was 
actually proposed, and although it was withdrawn, 
it will be proposed again, 1 have no doubt. It is 
impossible that those large sums of money can be ex- 
pended, if the charge is to be borne by limited areas I 
— I think the principle is a right one. If the 
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drainage of the Suck is improved, of course that of 
the tributaries will be improved also. 

5419. Which do you think would be better value, 
to expend £20,000 on the drainage of the outlying 
districts, or upon improving the main stream ? — 
Well, in any case, you would have to expend the 
£20,000 on the main stream. 

5420. Even if you expended the money on the 
outlying districts, you would have to improve the 
main stream before you could bring the outlying 
districts ini — Yes. 

5421. What number of acres would you benefit 
by the plan you propose 1— I think you would bring 
in rather more than 20,000 acres. 

5422. What area did Mr. Barry’s plan include ? — 
About 70,000, of which 35,000 acres were bog. 

5423. That, of course, included the lands affected 
by the tributaries 1 — It included lands affected by all 
the tributaries. 

5424. Mr. Barry. — I suppose in your judgment Mr. 
Frederick Barry’s scheme for dealing with the drain- 
age was better than doing it piecemeal 1 — Yes. 

5425. And if the estimates were correct it would 
have been more remunerative! — Certainly, if it had 
been carried out at the time, as labour was much 
cheaper. 

5426. But even if some addition was made in con- 
sequence of the increased price of labour, would Mr. 
Barry's scheme, by dealing with the work as a whole, 
have been more remunerative 1 — Yes. 

5427. Therefore we may take it that his scheme, so 
far as it dealt with the entire catchment area, com- 
mends itself to your judgment 1 — Yes, leaving out the 
navigation part. 

5428. Did Mr. Barry’s scheme deal with a flooding 
of eight-tenths of a cubic foot of water per acre 1 — I 
presume it does, but he does not enter into details. 

5429. Mr. Pint. — Are there any particulars given 
of the sectional area? — No; he gives a few notes 
saying he would make cuts of such and such a width, 
but no engineering or hydraulic estimates at all. 

5430. The Chairman. — Seeing that the main expense 
in all these drainage schemes is in the improvement 
of the main river, and that the quantity of land im- 
proved is comparatively limited compared with the 
expenditure, and that the improvement of the tribu- 
taries is a minor cost, as compared with the main 
scheme, do you think that the larger the area of drain- 
age the more chance there is of it being remunerative 1 
— Certainly. 

5431. The whole area should be improved, and the 
whole catchment basin made to contribute more or 
less 1 — Yes, I think so ; but we have no Act of Parlia- 
ment for that. 

5432. Have your Commissioners considered the ques- 
tion of reconstituting their district, and taking in the 
tributaries? — No, I do not think so. Of course they 
would be glad if the people along the tributaries 
joined, but they have no power to include them. 

5433. Have they taken into consideration the 
advisability of reconstituting their district, so as to 
include the tributaries, rather than do the work piece- 
meal in the way they are now contemplating ? — I think 
the present proprietors would be unwilling to take 
on themselves any additional responsibility. Their 
own lands, of course, they are responsible for, but I 
do not think they would be able to prevail upon their 
neighbours to join them. 

5434. You think the people on the tributaries 
would refuse to join ? — Yes ; in fact, they did refuse. 

5435. And you think they would still decline to 
join ? — Yes ; I do not think that any landlord pro- 
prietor would make himself responsible for any 
expense for improving his land in that way. 

5436. Perhaps we might include the tenant now in 
the term landed proprietor — do you think the tenants 
of the lands would take sufficient interest in the 
improvement to support a more perfect scheme ? — The 



tenants are very anxious that the land should be Mar chs, 1887 . 
drained. I know that because several new members Mr j G T 
of the Drainage Board, who represent the occupiers, Coddingtou. 
are very anxious about it. 

5437. You have £46,000 in bank, as it were, to 
bring into a reconstituted scheme ? — Yes. 

5438. Supposing that money were brought in, and 
that the persons interested in the tributaries were 
invited to join, would it not be better to frame a com- 
plete scheme, and not a partial mode of dealing with 
the matter ?—Yes, if you could prevail upon them all 
to join, but I am afraid you would hardly get them 
to do so. There is a sort of idea prevalent among the 
people that it is useless, and that the Suck never can 
be drained. 

5439. There is another view of the position of the 
present subscribers — they are bound to pay the money 
to the Board of Works, but it is not at all clear that 
they will get it from the tenants? — That is true. The 
tenants may object to pay, because it is only a partially 
finished job. 

5440. Therefore from that point of view, also, it 
might be desirable to consider the matter again in a 
broad way? — Yes. 

5441. Ff the whole drainage of the Suck and its 
tributaries were placed under one jurisdiction, would 
it not be desirable ? — Well, there is at present only 
one Drainage Board ; they had another district latterly, 
but they gave it up without any work being done. 

5442. Are the tributaries at present under the 
jurisdiction of any board ? — No, with the exception of 
the Shiven district, which was under a board till some 
time ago, but it has been wound up. 

5443. It is quite obvious your Board would have a 
jurisdiction, if the tributaries were token in, which 
they have not at present? — Yes ; we have no power 
at present to impose any rate upon the tributaries. It 
would certainly be unfair for the people along the 
tributaries to be enabled to drain their lands at the 
expense of the people along the main river. 

5444. They could avail themselves of the drainage 
which other people paid for? — Yes ; we would provide 
an outfall for them. There are some mills which 
would have to be got rid of before they could avail 
themselves of the outfad ; but at present I do not 
think the proprietors along any of the tributaries 
would voluntarily undertake the responsibility of pay- 
ing the cost. I think the reason the Shiven district 
was given up was because they saw there would be a 
difficulty about raising the rents in consideration of 
the proposed improvement. 

5445. In fact the proprietors do not take the 
interest they did formerly in the matter?— Yes, they 
have not the interest that they formerly had in the 
improvement of the land. There is no doubt that if 
the area of the ti-ibutories were made to contribute it 
would spread the expense over three times the extent 
oflands, and would therefore reduce the rate to one- 
third. The estimated chai-ge now is about 7s. 9i/. per 
acre, and the people say that it is a frightful expense, 
and that they never could afford it. But by bringing 
in the tributary lands the charge would be reduced to 
one-lialf, or about 4s. per acre. 

5446. Mr. Barry. — You say that many persons are 
of opinion that the winter floods do good? — Yes. 

5447. Do not others say they are injurious? — Yes, 

I have heard people say that if the winter floods were 
taken off, the lands would grow more valuable grass. 

5448. Mr. Pirn. — It would depend to a great extent 
upon the manuring properties of the floods?- Yes - 
but there are not much manuring properties in the 
floods of the Suck. Owing to the character of the 
river the floods simply water the land. The people 
say that the crop of grass depends entirely on having 
plenty of water on the land in the winter. 

5449. Mr. Barry. — It appears to be a vexed question 
whether the winter floods are beneficial or not ? — It is, 
to some extent. 
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March p, 1887. 5450. When the value of the improvement comes to 

Mr ~~ T be assessed, the tenants will have to say whether they 
Cj’ddi'n„ton". are useful or not 1 — Certainly, but at the preliminary 
investigation by Mr. Forsyth, many of the occupiers 
objected to the removal of, the winter floods, and said 
they did not want the irrigation taken away. 

5451. But when the value of the improvement 
effected by the drainage works comes to be assessed, it 
seems possiblethat the tenants may say, “ If you could 
do away with the winter floods, we would pay cheer- 
fully, but if you are only going to take away four- 
tenths of a foot per acre, and leave us exposed to the 
autumn, spring, and winter floods, the work is not 
worth paying for.” Is not it likely that they may 
make that objection ? — I agree with you. 

5452. Don’t you think such an objection may be 
urged ? — Yes, and with some justice. 

5453. The result would be that the unfortunate 
landlord would be left to bear the whole expense ?— 
Yes, in fact they all fear that, and on that accouut the 
Drainage Board would have liked to wind themselves 
up and stop, but there was no provision for that in the 
Act of Parliament, and they were obliged to go on 
spending the money. 

5454. Did it not occur to them that the opportunity 
might be taken to reconstitute the whole district, and 
deal with it in a scientific manner ? — Certainly, we 
would be glad to get a grant from the Treasury. 

5455. Every one would be glad of that, but the 
question is whether it would not be worth the considera- 
tion of your Board to look at the matter from a new 
point of view, and deal with the drainage of the entire 
district as a whole, so as to effect a substantial improve- 
ment, and which may result in their getting their 
money back, whereas they at present stand a chance of 
losing it all ? — No doubt they stand a chance of losing 
it all, unless the summer floods can be prevented from 
injuring the hay. 

5456. Even if you do keep the summer floods from 
injuring the hay there seems to be a probability that 
tenants will say “ You have not saved us from the 
autumn and winter floods, and you must not charge 
us”? — Well, the Board of Works will deal with 
that. 

5457. You think the Board of Works will put a tax 
on the tenants ? — I think so. 

5458. The Chairman. — Do you see any possibility 
of carrying out a thorough drainage scheme, limiting 
the lands to be taxed to those improved by the 
main drainage ? — Not in a drainage of the character of 
the Suck ; it is a very narrow strip of land, and it 
would cost about eight shillings an acre to make it 
pay ; in fact it would cost more, for if you have 
to raise another £30,000 it would require ten or 
eleven shillings an acre, and I do not think it would 
pay. 

5459. Mr. Barry. — Haye you considered what 
effect would result in, the Suck, if the floods in the 
Shannon were reduced ? — It would only affect us as 
far as Ballinasloe. 

5460. Do you think it would affect you as far up 
as Ballinasloe? — It would, to a certain extent. We 
have an obstruction below us called Reilly’s Ford, and 
of course the obstruction of the Shannon back-water 
raises the water with us somewhat, but not much. It 
renders it not worth while for us to make thorough 
drainage below Ballinasloe, because we are still liable 
to back-water from the Shannon. If the back-water 
from the Shannon was taken down 18 inches, we could 
drain two and a half miles from Ballinasloe. 



5461. "Would the lowering of the back-water from 
the Shannon, combined with the removal of the ford 
enable you to do that ? — Yes ; the ford belongs to Lord 
Clancarty, who is quite alive to the importance of 
doing away with the obstruction, and making some 
engine for catching eels at another place, where we are 
obliged to have an obstruction for a mill. It would 
certainly help us very much if the Shannon was 
deepened even to the extent of 18 inches. 

5462. Mr. Pirn. — Have you calculated the total 
area of flooded land from the the tributaries of tlio 
Suck? — I have not, but Mr. F. Barry’s report gives 
the area. 

5463. You speak of draining 20,000 acres more, 
whereas Mr. Barry’s scheme contemplated draining 
50,000 ? — If we had an additional £30,000 for tribu° 
taries we could improve an additional area of land. 

5464. If you got another £50,000 could you drain 
the portion mentioned in Mr. Barry’s scheme? — It 
would cost £60,000 extra. 

5465. The Chairman. — Do you consider Mr. Barry's 
estimate of the expense was sufficient ? — It is very 
liai'd to say. It was made at a time when labour was 
cheaper than now ; it would be insufficient now. 

5466. His estimate amounted in round numbers to 
£200,000 ?— Yes. 

5467. Your grant was £96,000, and you say that 
an additional £30,000 expended on the main river, 
and £20,Q0O on the tributaries, would not do the 
whole? — I think an additional expenditure of £30,000 
on the main river and £30,000 on the tributaries, 
would provide for summer floods. 

5468. To the extent of Mr. Barry’s plan ? — Yes, so 
far as the drainage part of it. 

5469 That is, for an expenditure of £30,000 on the 
main river, and £30,000 on the tributaries? — Yes. 

5470. That is £60,000, which added to the £96,000 
already granted, would be £1 60,000. You say that for 
that sum you could carry out a fairly perfect scheme, 
carrying away eight tenths of a cubic foot per acre 
within your limits ?— Yes ; we could do it for £160,000 ; 
that is £60,000 extra. 

5471. Outside your limits there are the tributaries 1 
— Yes, as I said, I think £30,01 0 would do the whole 
of them, making £190,000 in all. Mr. F. Barry’s 
estimate was £19S,000. 

5472. Although, as you have said, the price of 
labour now is much greater than in Mr. Barry’s time ? 
— Yes, but Mr. Barry intended to make the cuts a good 
deal wider and deepei - , as his scheme was partly in- 
tended to serve navigation purposes j while ours includes 
nothing for that purpose. 

5473. So that, allowing for the difference in the 
cost of labour, your estimate and Mr. Barry’s pretty 
nearly agree ? — Yes. 

5474. Mr. Pirn.— Do you think the channel pro- 
posed by Mr. Barry would carry away more water 
than the channel you propose ? — It is hard to answer 
that, as Mr. Barry does not give any details in his 
report. 

5475. You have calculated the cost of the excava- 
tions ? — Yes, I am estimating it at so much a cubic 
yard, that I know it can be done for. 

5476. What was the height of the flood last Octo- 
ber ? — It was '825 of a cube foot per acre per minute. 

5477. Was that an exceptionally heavy rainfall? — It 

5477a. Your scheme is intended to carry off a flood 
equal to that? — Yes. 

[The Witness handed in the following estimates]. 
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March 8, 1887. 

Estimate of Cost of completing the Works with the available funds, £46,400, unexpended of the £96,195 Mr J. G. T. 

sanctioned. Ooddingt.s. 



Division or "Work. 


Excavation. 


Cost. 


Division or Work. 


Excavation. 


Cost. 


Ballina9loe, .... 


33^375 


2J52 


Cloondaragh, .... 


°8?900 


668 


Ballypll. . ... 


22,517 


2,122 


Earthwork Main River, 


271,628 


25,512 


Ballyforan, ..... 


22,695 


1,798 


Tributaries and Drains, 


- 


5,300 


Mount Talbot, . . 


21,093 


1,758 


Cost of Excavations, . 


- 


80,812. 


Rookwood, " . 


34,265 


3,022 


Masonry Works, . 


- 


11,350 


Athleaguo juid Castleooote. . 


62,211 


8,363 






42,162 


Dnnamori, . . . 


4,272 


356 


Contingencies 10 per cent. — Law, Engineer- 


- 


4,216 


Lough Doo, ..... 










46,378 


Snipe Hill, . . . . 


17,800 


1,335 









SUCK DRAINAGE. 



. Estimate of Cost of completing the Works on original basis of providing for Floods calculated at 0 - 8 cubic 
feet per minute per acre. 



Division or Work. 


Excavation. 


C08t. 


Division or Work. 


Excavation. 


Cost. 


Ballinasloe, ..... 


162,000 


£ 

14,016 


Excavations, Tributaries and Drains, 


267,000 


£ 

12,233 


Ballygill, ..... 


84,000 


8,734 




1,052,080 


84,918 


Ballyforan, ..... 


60,600 


4,925 


Masonry Works, 




1 5,70CP 


Mount Talbot, . 


91,610 


7,634 


Contingencies, Law, Engineering, Ac., 10 


- 


100,618 


Rookwood, ..... 


116,670 


10,223 


per cent., ..... 


— 




Athleague and Castlecoote, . 


114,430 


15,178 




- 


110,680 


Dunamon, ..... 


9,600 


800 


Unexpended balance of sanctioned Estimate 


- 


46,400 


Lough Doo, . . . . 


80,000 


6,000 


Extra Funds required. 


- 


64,280 


Snipe Hill, ..... 


40,000 


3,000 


Amount of sanctioned Estimate, 


96,195 




Cloondaragh, ..... 


26,000 


2,175 


Extra Funds, required to complete, 


64,280 


- 


Excavations, Main River, . 


785,080 


72.685 




160,475 





Jons Geo. J. Coddingtox, M. Inst. c.e. 



The Commission adjourned. 



THIRTY-FIRS I DAY— WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 18S7. 



March 9, 1887. 



The Commissioners inspected the River Bann, from Toome to Coleraine, by water, meeting various persons 
interested in the Local Drainage Question. 



THIRTY-SECOND DAY— THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1887. 

The Commissioners inspected the River Blackwater, in the neighbourhood of Moy, Cliarlemonfc, and 
Blackwater Bridge, and visited the entrance to the Ulster Canal. 

2 K 2 
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Richard 
LeFanu, esq. 



2 t8 THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON IRISH PUBLIC WORKS 

THIRTY-THIRD DAY— FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 1887, 

At 36, Merrion-square, Dublin. 



Present — James Abernethy, Esq. (in the Chair) ; 



William Richard LeTanu, 

5478. Mr. Abernethy. — Will you kindly favour us 
with the views which you have formed upon certain 
points we desire to put to you ? — The first question is 
this; — In carrying out drainage schemes hereafter, 
should the Government undertake the work through 
a department of its own, as in the case of proceedings 
under the Drainage Act of 1842 ? — That will depend 
on circumstances connected with the districts. If a 
district is to he assisted by a grant, I think that the 
works should be carried out by some Government de- 
partment. If such works were earned out by aDrainage 
Board, the Board would have no object in hastening 
the completion of the works, but they would, as has 
been sometimes done, keep them as long without 
incurring charge as possible, getting a great deal of 
the benefit meanwhile, and they woiild also have no 
object in using economy in cairying out the works 
because they would know that they would be indemni- 
fied by Government. If, however, the drainage scheme 
is to be constituted in some manner similar to that in 
which they are now, without a grant, I think that 
they ought to be done by means of a Drainage Board 
representing those who would be charged. If the 
whole expense of the drainage is to be borne by the 
persons to be charged, then they ought to be carried 
out by themselves ; but if that is not so, then I think 
that they ought to be done by a Government depart- 

5 479. Mr. Barry. — If the grant is a limited amount 
and is only a subscription yro rata on the amount 
for which the owners become liable, would the 
Drainage Board desire to delay the works because they 
had a considerable grant?— We find that even now 
as it is, where they bear the whole charge themselves, 
they often delay the works in order to postpone their 
coming under charge. 

5480. Why should a limited amount of Government 
grant, if it were only given pro rata on the liability 
of the district, delay the completion of the works ? — 
Provided you put the whole of the residue of the 
charge, whatever the cost may be, on the district, I 
do not think they would have any object in delay more 
than at present. 

5481. If the grant is limited in amount the objection 
that you raise would not apply -with so much force ? — 
Not with so much force, but it would apply. If the 
occupiers are to be the persons primarily charged with 
the cost of the works, I think you must charge them on 
a schedule pi-epared before the works are commenced, 
and finally fixed. After that comes anything that 
Government may do as a help towards the preliminary 
expenses, and anything that may be contributed for 
the district at large. I think that what is to be 
•charged must be fixed beforehand. If not, and if they 
are to bear the whole expense in the way they do now, 
delay is caused and the works are not completed 
promptly. Now we have a power to go in and make 
our award when the total sum is expended for the com- 
pletion of the works, and to charge the district with the 
increased expenditure if it has exceeded the original 
estimate. This is a reason why they are inclined to 
postpone the award as long as possible. But if you fix 
beforehand what they are to pay, we cannot impose 
anything beyond that, and therefore some subsequent 
grant or some remission or something of that kind 
must take place. 

5482. That is in the event of excess? — In the event 
of excess. 

5483. The second question is — Should loans for 



J. Wolfe Barry, Esq., and Joseph T. Pirn, Esq. 



Esq., further examined. 

drainage works be made on terms which are easier for 
the first few years after completion of the works, it 
being supposed that the full measure of benefit is 
not immediately attained? — It might be arranged by 
allowing them, for a limited time, only to pay in- 
terest at whatever the rate of interest may be that 
is fixed, say for the first year or two years. But it 
must be borne in mind, that in large districts they 
have opportunities of availing themselves of the 
benefits afforded by the work long before the work is 
completed. In a large district- it will take four or 
five years to complete the work, and they will have 
three or four years, at the lower part, and two or 
three higher up, and even at the very top they will 
have a considerable time during which they derive 
benefit from the work although it has not been com- 
pleted, because after the scheme has been practically 
completed there is agood while allowed before our award 
is made. They have to settle with contractors to finish 
the work, and make things perfect all through. In 
addition to the delays that all that involves they try 
to put off the award as much as they can. We had 
an instance of this the other day in the Milford dis- 
trict in Cork, where I held a meeting a year ago to 
make the award final. They had some dispute with 
the contractor, and objected that the award should be 
put off until that hail been decided. We were very 
anxious to bring the matter to a termination. I asked 
them would they leave the matter in dispute between 
them and their contractor to arbitration. The con- 
tractor was quite willing to accede to this. The en- 
gineer and the secretary of the Drainage Board said 
they were quite willing, and that they would recom- 
mend the Drainage Board to do so ; but it fell through, 
for they would not leave it to arbitration. They say 
now that the contractor may bring any action he likes 
against them. We were going to hold an award 
meeting a fortnight hence, but after sending notice of 
it to the secretary, he writes asking to have us post- 
pone it, as it is the assizes time, and recommending 
that it be put off till next May. Now, if we postpone 
it till May we postpone the payment for another half- 
year, for the half-yearly charges become due in April 
and October. 

5484. Mr. Barry . — All this time they will be pay- 
ing interest ? — The interest will be added to the capi- 
tal. I only give that as an instance of what they 
would do when it would be their advantage to post- 
pone the final completion of works from which they 
were deriving benefit. There would be some difficulty 
in only charging interest for the first few years. I do 
not think there would be so much difficulty if the pro- 
prietors are charged ; but if the occupiers are charged 
they will take it for granted that the first reduced 
amount is all they are to pay, and they will be sur- 
prised at having to pay a year or two afterwards a 
much larger sum. 

5485. Mr. Abernethy . — Should Government, as- 
suming the system of local Drainage Boards to continue, 
assist such Boards, either, first, by designing the works 
itself; or, secondly, by approving the engineer to be 
employed; or, thirdly, by superintending the execution 
of the works ; or, fourthly, by making the valuation 
of improvement before instead of after the execution of 
the works ? — You have given four alternatives. The 
first is, should the Government design the works 
itself? — I do not think so. I think that if the Drain- 
age Boards are to continue as much responsibility as 
possible should be thrown on the Drainage Boards. 
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If there was much interference on the part of the 
Government, it would be always said that they de- 
signed extravagant works, and that they interfered with 
the Board in carrying them out, and there would be 
clamour for remission on those grounds. "What we 
want, if Drainage Boards are to carry out works, is, to 
look more carefully than we have been ever able to do 
into the valuation. From the experience I have had 
in fixing increased rente, to recoup the landlords to a 
certain extent for the benefit the tenant derived from 
the improvement effected, I have found that the 
valuations have been almost always too high — generally 
I think, an average of 6s. 8 d. an acre. I think an 
average of 5s. an acre is about as much as you could 
rely on the tenants to pay. Hitherto we had very 
full powers, for the inspectors were appointed before 
the district was formed, and authorized to make 
inquiries and hear objections to the project when the 
plans of the promoters were lodged; but we have 
found very great difficulty in getting drainage pro- 
moters to lodge a sufficient sum. They beg us to let 
them off with as small a sum as possible to cover the 
expense of an inquiry, which is chiefly to hear 
objections. We have, however, to go through the 
whole scheme, but it would be in vain for us to ask 
for a sufficient sum for the purpose of the valuation 
of every farm. I think we ought to be able to appoint 

perhaps in addition to our engineers, who would look 

at the estimate — to appoint a really competent valuator 
to see that the valuation is fair and right, so that the 
project might be put forward fairly and rightly before 
the promoters are required to assent to it. Of course 
the natural tendency is to increase the estimated im- 
proved value, and in many cases the increase in the 
charge to the district is in consequence of the valuator 
having taken too high a value. I think that in many 
cases of this kind, the excess was due both to the 
valuator and the engineer. Of course the tendency in 
any man anxious to get up a project is, to make the 
estimate low and the valuation high, so as to show that 
it would be a paying scheme. I think that we ought 
to try to counteract lhat, and to put only really fair 
and reasonable scl icmcs before the people. I n carrying 
out that view I think we could not get them to lodge 
sufficient money, and I think that that is vdiere the 
Government might be expected to come in and allow 
us to make full inquiry, which would not be very 
expensive. I do not think we would ever get money 
enough from the promoters to make the preliminary 
inquiry sufficiently accurate. 

5486. Mr. Harry . — W ould you extend that inquiry 
to the completeness and efficiency of the plan as well as 
to the details 1 — Yes, I think it should have that extent. 

5487. That criticism of the plan, in your view, 
would be left to some Government engineers ?— It 
would, but unless there was something serious in it to 
object to they should not interfere much. 

5488. Do you think that under the present system 
there is a tendency rather to avoid spending money in 
the preliminary investigation of plans, that is spend- 
ing a sufficient sum of money to thoroughly investi- 
gate and make the necessary inquiries regarding a 
scheme 1 —I think they get up the plans as well as the 
engineer is capable of getting them up. I believe the 
system is that he does it on speculation, that if the 
scheme goes on he is paid, and if it does not go on he 
is paid only some small sum, or not paid at all. I 
cannot say that positively, but I think that is the 
system that is going on very much. 

5489. Take a large scheme such as the improvement 
of the River Barrow. The preparation of plans, so 
that a trustworthy estimate, not only of money, but 
of the results to be gained by the execution of the 
plans, is a very expensive affair, involving probably 
some hundreds, or even thousands, of pounds, to go 
thoroughly through a well considered scheme. The 
outlay involved in such a scheme falls at present, I 
believe, on the engineer promoting it, with such as- 
sistance as ho could get by subscriptions ? — Yes. 



5490. Do you think that that is a system which March u, 1887. 
rather tends — I do not want to use the word offensively 

— to “ scamp ” his plan 1 — In a large scheme like that uj c hard 

of the Barrow, in which the expense of preparing Le F8nu, esq. 

adequate plans must be very large, the planB ought to 

be prepared by a Government department. I do not 

think that those very large schemes can be carried out 

as they ought to be by a local board. After they 

have been completed they ought to be handed over 

to a local board representing the district, and charged 

with their future maintenance. But I think that a 

very largo scheme such as that should certainly be 

carried out by some Government department. 

5491. In such schemes must not the initiatory ex- 
penses be heavy 1 — They would be heavy necessarily, 
because if the occupiers are to be charged you must be 
very careful in your valuation, and must try and look 
at every farm and see every bit of it. You may put 
a valuation on a gentleman’s property and afterwards 
divide it amongst the tenants, as we do now, to the 
extent of what we think they are benefited. But if 
you are to charge, the tenants directly you must have 
your valuations very correct and accurate indeed. If 
the charge is not fixed beforehand, and there is an 
excess afterwards, as there has almost always been, in 
the estimates, especially in large schemes, the Govern- 
ment would have to come in with a supplementary 
grant or a remission. 

5492. Do you think that the Government is less 
likely to exceed their estimates than local boards are ? 

— I think so. With the experience we have now-a- 
days the same difficulties would not arise as those 
which occurred under the 5 and C Victoria, where 
the works were done as i amine works, and numbers 
of circumstances occurred that made them more costly 
than they would otherwise have been. I would not 
say that the estimates ought never to be exceeded. 

You must not make an excessive estimate, because 
then they would say the Government is stopping the 
scheme by putting in an absurd estimate. 

5493. Mr. Abemelhy .— By the Government taking 
up the preliminary investigation it would, in your 
opinion, be a more complete scheme 1 — It would be a 
more complete scheme. 

5494. And less liable to the estimates being after- 
wards exceeded? — Yes. 

5495. I think you have already answered the fourth 
branch of the question we are now dealing with, as to 
making the valuation of improvements betore, instead 
of after the execution of the works 1 — Yes, I think 
that the valuation should be made before, and the 
charge made on that valuation instead of being deter- 
mined afterwards. I think that the occupier should 
assent to it, and that it should be binding upon all. 

By the present system we must put the whole charge, 
whatever it costs, on the proprietors. When I hold 
an award a man says, “ My land is not benefited to 
the extent of what is in your award.” I say, “ Unless 
you can show me that the charge on you is relatively 
higher than it is on the other proprietors I cannot 
alter it. I cannot take the charge off you, and put it 
on others who may be in the same way as you, although 
they have not come here.” I think you must put the 
entire cost on the lands. In every way it is desirable 
that the charge, whether upon the occupiers who pay 
the larger portion, or upon the districts at large, ii 
they are to be charged as is suggested now, or on some 
towns, the charges should be all fixed beforehand, and 
unchangeably fixed. _ . 

5496 Mr. Pirn. — Then who is to bear the risk ot 
the excess of outlay beyond the original estimate 1- 
That is what I say, that if that is the case Govern- 
meat- will have to pay it. I mil show you afterwards 
in relation to another question, that that would .not 
follow in the smaller districts m which there would be 
always a margin of probably thirty-five per cent, suffi- 
cient to cover anything that may occur m the esti- . 
mates, still leaving the charge on the lands less than 
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Marc h li, 1967. the benefit. In the large districts there would be no 
William margin but an excess. 

Richard 5497. Mr. Barry. — Assuming there was this decrease 

LeFanu, esq. of thirty-five per cent., what would become of it if it 
were not required? — They would not pay the rate 
originally fixed. 

5498. Mr. Abemethy. — You say there is a margin ? 
— What I mean is this — it they cost as much as the 
districts heretofore under the Act of 1863 — if they 
were exceeded as much as in those cases, even then the 
■occupiers would not be losers, they would be gainers 
by paying the charge ; the benefit would be more than 
the charge on them. 

5499. Mr: Pirn. — Supposing that the cost is less 
than the original estimate, you say that there is a 
margin of thirty or thirty-five per cent, on small 
schemes? — On the small schemes under £5,000, the 
average return per cent., according to the former esti- 
mates, was £6 14s. 6 d. Say the charge was £5 per 
cent. ; it would be repaid in 35 years, but if you extend 
the time to forty years it would be £4 13s. 8 d. at 
three and a half per cent, interest ; it would be£4 10s. 1 d. 
at three and a quarter per cent., leaving a large margin 
between it and £6 14s. 6 <7. ; and in those smaller dis- 
tricts the valuation we have found to be higher whatever 
the cause is. There is a great deal more of bog and un- 
productive land in the large than in the small districts. 
If the payment is only £4 10s., there would be a con- 
siderable margin between that and £6 14s. 6 d. 

5500. Mr. Barry. — In the event of that margin not 
being required, would the tax run itself out earlier ? — 
No, but it would be more paying if under the estimate. 
In fact, the small districts are paying districts now 
under £5 per cent, on the cost. 

5501. Mr. B.im. — You propose that in the first 
instance, before requiring any funds from the people 
whose lands are proposed to be benefited, you would 
have their lands valued and distinctly state to them 
what the future charges would be, and if they agree 
to go on with it you would go further. But you said 
you would have the charge fixed ? — Yes. 

5502. Now, supposing the scheme cost less than 
that fixed charge when earned out, a proportionate 
reduction would take place according to the amount 
it was less than the valuation ? — Yes ; not less than 
the estimate. 

5503. I mean that the interest on the sinking fund 
and valuation would be less ? — Yes ; so I think, and 
it always ought. 

5504. Then, would you propose to reduce the charge 
pro rata in that case, or what would you do with the 
surplus revenue ? — There would be no surplus revenue. 
Our charge would only repay our loan. The charge 
would barely repay the cost’ If you mean that it was 
done for less than the estimate, I do not contemplate 
that as a possibility. I think the danger is that the 
estimate will be exceeded. 

5505. We will take it the other way. Who is to 
pay the excess ? — The scheme would not go on. 

5506. When you have got the tenders in and find 
an excess ? — The scheme would not go on at all if our 
estimate did not show a sufficient return. 

5507. We are presuming that you ask for the as- 
sent of the occupiers to a fixed charge before you have 
taken the tenders? — Before that, but not before the 
estimate is made. They will have a very detailed esti- 
mate before them at the same time. 

5508. You make a contract after having made your 
estimate. Sometimes accidents take place. Supposing 
you have an agreement for the performance of a work 
for £6,000, and that it afterwards cost £7,000, who 
is to pay the £1,000 difference ? — It would be charged. 
The occupiers would, in those small districts, be 
charged with it. They will be charged the value of the 
improvement. 

5509. But if it was a definite fixed sum in advance, 
how could they be afterwards charged a higher rate ? 
— Suppose the valuation was £5 ; they could not be 
charged more than the valuation, but they might be 



charged less. What I mean is this — we will take one 
of the small districts ; they showed an average return 
of £6 odd per cent. ; their charge in repayment of the 
loan was 5 per cent, on the cost. If the cost was ex- 
ceeded even a little more, still they would have a benefit 
by paying the charge on the whole cost. They consent 
to be charged with £6 10s. or £6, or whatever it may 
be. The charge on them, even if the estimate is ex- 
ceeded, will not amount to that. 

5510. Mr. B(vrry. — Supposing the fixed charge for a 

certain benefit is £5 an acre, and the estimate when it 
comes in justifies the assumption that the money re- 
quired will necessitate a chai-ge of £5 per acre? I 

quite follow that. 

5511. And supposing that during the progress of 
the work some accident happens, or some miscalcula- 
tion has occurred, and an excess of expenditure 
necessarily takes place beyond the estimate, where is 
the money to come from to find that excess over the 
original £5, which was a fixed and unchangeable sum ? 
— As I said, in the smaller districts the benefit would 
be more, a great deal, A an the cost. Of course if it 
comes to what you said, that the benefit is £5 and the 
charge more than £5, it is an excess then, and it must 
be met from somewhere. 

5512. But then if you have an unalterable sum 
what is the advantage of it? — You must have an 
unalterable sum to be charged on the occupiers, and 
charge the excess over the district rateably, or by 
means of a grant. 

5513. Do you mean over the whole district ?— Over 
the whole district. 

5514. That is one of the considerations which have 
to be borne in mind when we comedo the question of 
rating the whole district ? — Yes. In the small districts 
I do not think it would arise ; I think they have all 
been paying districts ; the benefit received was more 
than the charge, and for that reason there are some 
small districts being got up still. 

5515. Supposing you make a fixed permanent 
charge of £5 per acre, and when the final estimate 
comes in you find that the expenditure would only 
amount to £4 10s. per acre, leaving a balance to the 
good of 10s. per acre, what would become of that 10s. 
per acre if the charge is a fixed one of £5 per acre ? — 
That would have to be provided for. Suppose we 
only spent £100,000 instead of £120,000 they would 
only pay £5 on the £100,000. 

5516. Then the charge would not be a fixed sum ? — 
It would not be fixed absolutely ; but it would be fixed 
that they should be charged no more. 

5517. That is what I thought you meant, that it 
should not exceed that sum? — That it should not 
exceed the maximum charge, but in the smaller 
districts it might be less. 

5518. Mr. Abernethy. — If the valuation is to be 
made before instead of after the execution of the 
works the preliminary inquiry should be of the most 
perfect character ? — I think so. 

5519. Will you nowtellus what proportion of assents 
should be required to start a district, and should these 
assents be general to the scheme as a whole, or specific 

to the imposition of a certain charge on the holding ? 

I think that they should be specific to the imposition 
of a certain charge on the holding and not general. I 
do not think that general assents would be of any 
use. If it was determined that any Government 
department should carry out the projects I think the 
preliminary expense on the proprietors might be very 
small. If they were to bring a scheme forward for 
the consideration of Government a very moderate 
expense would be sufficient for that. They would 
have to give ordnance maps showing the boundary 
of the flooded and injured lands and a section of the 
river ; and they should also distinguish bog lands from 
others. The charge upon bog lands must be a mere 
trifle if anything. They very often put charges on 
them in those estimates that are not realized at 
all. When the Government department is supplied 
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with these' documents they could easily judge whether 
prima facie it would be a paying district, If you put 
five shillings an acre as a rough thing over the whole 
injured lands, excluding bogs, you would find what the 
return would be, and from the section of the river 
you could make a rough estimate of the cost. Then 
you might get general assents upon that — assents of 
persons representing one-third or one-fourtli ; and the 
Government might then begin the surveys. 

5520. Mr. Barry. — Would you not also want to 
know the drainage area ? — Yes ; we could ascertain 
that ourselves ; we have it on the Ordnance maps. 

5521. Mr. Abernethy. — At present the bogs are 
chai'ged 1 — I do not charge bog land which has been 
distinguished as such. 

5522. There is a charge at present? — It has been 
small; bog lands we put in sometimes. Very often 
where the proprietor calls on us to put a charge on his 
tenants for bog land, we have been unable to do so. 

5523. Mr. Barry. — We have seen cases where bogs 
have been cut down to the level of the water and 
could not be cut any lower? — Yes. 

5524. If the water level be lowered two or three 
feet would not that be found a benefit to the owners of 
such bogs ? — There are very few of that class of cases. 

5525. We saw several such cases yesterday in 
Armagh ? — There may have been some there, but in 
general there is a great deal of red bog not cut away. 
They have been able to cut them as low as they wished. 
They take the stuff that is too wet to cut into sods 
and it is spread out in a layer of about seven inches 
deep, and it is left to consolidate slightly, and with their 
hands they shape the sides and end of each sod and it 
is then let dry by being put standing on end in little 
clusters for a time, and that is the turf that they like 
best; it is the most lasting turf but not bright burning 
turf. 

5526. Mr. Abernethy. — The next question is — How 
should the rentcharge in repayment of a drainage 
loan be assessed? — As I have said, I think that it 
should be assessed on the occupiers and not on the 
proprietors. 

552S. Mr. Barry. — Would you say that the pro- 
prietors should be entirely absolved? — I think the 
proprietoi-s will not be benefited now at all since the 
Land Act. I cannot see what they can gain by it. 
Of course they would be occupiers of the lands in their 
own hands. 

5529. Assuming that the rent is fixed for seventeen 
years and the tax on the land is spread over thirty 
years, at the end of the seventeen years does not the 
owner of the land have some interest, pro or con, 
resulting from the drainage ? — The tax would be over 
thirty-five years at the least. I think that any reversion 
he would have at the end of thirty five years very small. 

5530. Mr. Pirn. — Mr. Barry is speaking of tenants’ 
statutory leases ? — He would have some interest if men 
had taken advantage of the drainage in the meantime, 
which they do not to a veiy large extent, and I doubt 
that they will in a great many instances. Of course 
if they have, and if the land appears to the Land 
Commissioners to be of greater value than it was, they 
may take it into consideration. 

5531. Mr. Abernethy. — Do you find that when the 
main drains are cut by boards the. tenants avail them- 
selves of them, and make cross drains ? — They do so, 
but not much. I do not think the Land Commis- 
sioners would put any value on the main drains. In 
some instances, if -they do not cultivate the land, it 
looks worse after the drainage has been effected than 
it did before. Low moory lands, especially, when the 
water is taken off look worse. At all the inquiries I 
hold the witnesses say it not only looks worse, but it 
is worse. 

5532. Mr. Pim. — Is there not a risk that at the 
end of fifteen years the landlord’s rent might be re- 
duced on the plea that the drainage had not been 
effectively carried out? — Certainly. 

5533. Mr. Barry. — In view of the recommendations . 



of the late Land Commission, where, I believe, the ifqreSU,lM7, 
idea is to re-assess the land every five years, would not william 
that circumstance or any circumstances of that sort Richard 
give the landowner a most distinct interest in the LoFanu, e*q. 
consideration of a scheme of drainage ?-^If a man 
thought his land was going to be revalued three years 
hence, he would want to get his rent reduced, and so 
might not take advantage, of the drainage. 

5534. Therefore the landlord is interested 1 — He is 
interested, no doubt, to a small extent. 

5535. Would you think that, looking at the position 
of the landlord, he should have some voice in the con- 
sideration of a drainage scheme, in the first instance? 

— Yes. 

5536. You would not have that voice or power 
to exercise a veto at too high a figure ? — Quite so. 

5537. Mr. Abernethy. — There is a further branch 
of this question as to how the assessment should be 
collected, whether by the maintenance board, the 
county cess collectors, the poor rate collectors, or by 
the Boavd of Works direct, as now? — I think our 
board could collect the rentcharge, with a little addi- 
tion to our staff, not a very material addition. We 
could collect the rentcharge from the occupiers. At 
present, taking all our loans, the collections we have 
to make are about 23,000 in the year — 20,000 
without the land improvement loans. 

5538. Mr. Pim. — Do you mean 23,000 persons or 
so many accounts? — I mean different accounts. You 
may take as an average an occupier to every .fifteen 
acres of improved land. I went through several districts 
and found them vary considerably, but that seemed to 
be about the average. If as many schemes were carried 
out as have been carried out under the Act of ’63, it 
would add about 5,000 occupiers, so that it would not 
so largely increase the staff necessary, and of course 
those 5,000 would not come in for many years. 

5539. Mr. Barry. — What amount of money do the 
23,000 collections involve ? — I could not tell you that 
at this moment. You will find that in our annual 
report. It is a very large sum. 

5510. What proportion of the 23,000 are under 
the Drainage Acts, and what proportion refer to other 
Acts?— I think there are about 3,000 tenants who 
have borrowed for improvements. 

5541. Would the rest be under the Drainage Acts? 

— The charges include landowners, all the drainage 
schemes, loans for harbours and railways, loans to 
municipal bodies, sanitary loans, and every kind of 
public works. 

5542. How are they collected %— In recovering those 
small amounts, we send a circular to every man telling 
him his instalment is due, and if he does not pay 
within a certain day, poundage is added, and if it be 
not paid before a certain time, proceedings are taken. 

We have got authority under some Acts to issue a 
certificate signed by one of our Commissioners, which 
merely states that so and so is due, and that is sufficient 
proof before the assistant barrister or magistrates that 
that amount is due. 

5543. Mr. Pm.— Where does he make the pay- 
ment ? — We send him a receivable order and he passes 
it to us through a bank. 

5544. By lodging the amount in any of the local 
banks? — Yes, we send him a receivable order tolddg? 
in any local bank. 

5545. Mr. Barry. — Do you often have to proceed 
for repayment? — We have a good many cases under 
the Reproductive Loans Fund Act, and we now shall 
have a good many against proprietors for the rent- 
charges under the Drainage and Land Improvement 
Acts, as there are a great many of them in arrear now. 

They say, how can we pay for drainage works when 
we get no rents. 

6546. Have you any suggestion to make as to the 
mode of collection ?— I think that if there is a rent- 
charge over a district at large, whether it is fixed 
beforehand or whether it is to cover the works in 
excess, that that ought to be collected as the county 
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March Xl, 1887. cess, but that our Board could quite well collect from 

the occupiers, with some addition to our staff, the 

Richard charge for direct benefit to their land. 

I.cF.inu, esq. 5547. Ycu mean that your Board would collect the 
charge on lands benefited and that the county cess 
collector should collect from the area at large ? — Yes. 

5548. Mr. Abernathy. — Should the final confirming 
authority for a Drainage Scheme be Parliament, as 
now, or the Privy Council of Ireland ? — I would say 
the Privy Council, for many reasons ; one is that there 
is sometimes considerable delay involved in applying 
to Parliament. 1 1 nless we send in a Bill, I think before 
28th May is the day, when we must send a Bill to the 
Treasury or it cannot be passed that session ; therefore 
from May till the following February a case lies 
dormant. The different requirements of the Act may 
have enabled us to make a provisional order in the 
end of May. We cannot then do anything towards 
obtaining an Act till Parliament meets in February. 
There are certain days fixed in the House before which 
•Rills must be read. The Treasury have told us that 
they cannot bring in any Bill unless it is lodged with 
them before the 28th May. 

5549. Mr. Barry. — How long does it take after it 
goes to the Treasury? — It takes little time, and wo 
never have had opposition to a Bill. If people want to 
appear and give evidence it is much easier to give 
evidence before the Privy Council than to go to London 
and attend before a Parliamentary Committee. 

5550. Do the Privy Council sit from time to time ? 
— They do, except in the long vacation, two months 
in autumn. I think that as a rule they sit from time 
to time all the year round. I think they should 
have power to give compulsory powers for purchase 
of land as they have in the Tramways Act. They 
have the same power as Parliament to give compulsory 
powers under the Tramways Act of 1883. The Pro- 
visional Order that we make lies on the table of the 
House of Commons for a certain number of days and 
has never been opposed. The Privy Council would 
afford greater faculties to persons who might have 
objections to make. 

5551. There is a clause in the English Act which 
forbids promoters from taking part of a property 
without taking the whole? — I know — the case of 
cutting a small piece off a field or a house. 

5552. Yes. Does the Privy Council, under the 
Tramways Act, ever grant absolution from the pressure 
of that clause?— I could not answer that at this moment. 
1 think they have nearly all the powers as to com- 
pulsory purchase that Parliament has. The lands that 
we intended to be purchased must be exhibited in the 
plans laid before them, just as they are in Parliament. 

5553. Mr. Pirn. — Is it your suggestion that the 
Board of Works should grant a provisional order very 
much in the same way as under the present system, 
and that it should be confirmed by the Privy Council ? 

Yes. Of course that would not apply to any scheme 

carried out by a public department ; there should be, I 
suppose, some new special legislation for that. 

5554. Mr .Barry . — You mean that works carried out 
by public departments would not be in the same posi- 
tion ? — I think not. Formerly there were no special 
Acts for the drainage works carried out for each separate 
district, but one general Act, by which the Board of 
Works carried out those. Under the 26 and 27 
Victoria, cap. 88, each Order has to be confirmed by 
Parliament. If a public board carried them out they 
should do so without going to the Privy Council. 

5555. Mr. Pim. — Your powers under the old Act 
have lapsed ? — A great many of them are incorporated, 
or connected with other Acts — the Drainage of Lands 
Acts, and a great many other Acts. The 26 and 27 
Victoria, cap. 88, gives us various powers. 

5556. You cannot initiate a new scheme now under 
the old Act ? — No. 

5557. Mr. Abernethy . — We come now to this very 
important question — what improvements are needed 



in the law under which mills are dealt withj — I think 
we should have the same compulsory powerof dealing 
with mills as we have with respect to any other pro- 
perty, compulsory powers of purchase. 

5558. Do you think it absolutely necessary to have 
comDulsory power to purchase the mills — could it not 
be so arranged that they would be compensated in 
some way ? — I think there ought to be compensation 
in the way that it has been done heretofore, by altering 
the wheels of mills and so on ; but where it was 
really desirable and necessary, it would be of great 
importance to the drainage I think, that there should 
be power of compulsory purchase. 

5559. But if not absolutely necessary why should it 
be wished for ? — A mill might be altered to suit the 
new drainage works. 

5560. Mr. Barry. — And therefore to that extent 
the 92nd Section of the Act I was talking of, would 
have to be set aside in particular cases ? — It would. 

5561. I dare say you must be aware that the 92nd 
Section of the Lands Clauses Act is sometimes set aside 
in particular properties, which are specially scheduled 
to the Act?— Yes, that could be done with regard 
to any improvement of mills that may be deemed 
desirable. 

5562. And that you would do in your application 
to the Privy Council ? — Yes, in our Provisional Order. 
We would inquire into what ought to be done with 
the various mills. I think what has enhanced the com- 
pensation for (lour mills, and properties of such a kind 
is going before juries. A jury will give always, as 
against a public Board, as heavy damages as they 
honestly can. I think that still more so that would 
be the case if there was Government assistance. 
Except in those special cases that might be exempted 
in the Act, it should be settled what was to be paid by 
an Arbitrator appointed by the Board of Works, with 
an appeal to the County Court Judges, without a jury. 
The County Court Judge now fixes the rent of tenants 
absolutely without a jury. In that case I think there 
is an appeal from him to the Land Commission. Of 
course I do not know whether the Land Commission 
would be inclined to undertake any duty in connexion 
with this matter, which is not directly connected with 
their province; but it would be a very good Court 
of Appeal — they have their valuator's. 

5562. But why should there be a Court of Appeal 
from a skilled arbitrator? — If the Government give 
any assistance, 1 think the Government should not 
appoint the man who is to fix the value. 

5562. I dare say you are aware that very important 
cases are dealt with in England by a single umpire 
who is appointed by arbitrators chosen by both sides. 
Those two gentlemen appoint an umpire whose decision 
is final ? — Id. old days I was very often appointed by 
the Board of Trade, sometimes as arbitrator, and some- 
times as umpire. 

5563. Why should you have an appeal ? — It would 
be the best thing if it could be done by arbitration 
without appeal. 

5564. If Government appoint an arbitrator I can 
see why his decision should not be final, but assuming 
that both sides appoint arbitrators, and these afterwards 
select an umpire, I do not see why that umpire should 
not have a final voice. Does any reason against it. 
occur to you? — I think it would be rather an expensive 
process. I know myself arbitrations that were very 
expensive. I think an appeal would be better. If, as 
under the 5th and 6th Victoria, a public department 
is to carry a work out, they should prepare a schedule 
of compensations, hold a court, and hear objections to 
their compensation, and there should be an appeal 
from them to the County Court Judge, without a jury, 
looking to the power that he has now. 

5565. Mr. Pim. — Have you under your old Act, 
as Board of Works, or have Drainage Boards, under 
the present Act, compulsory power to make altera- 
tion in a mill, and give compensation for it? — Yes. 
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556C. Mr. Abernethy. — Wliat is your opinion on 
the question of maintenance. Should there be more 
Government superintendence than now, by Govern- 
ment being represented on the Maintenance Board, or 
by roving Inspectors reporting periodically, or by in- 
creased facilities for aggrieved individuals to set the 
Government in motion, or by increased power of inter- 
ference of its own motion, or by right of veto on the 
appointment of engineer to the Maintenance 'Board? 
— I think -we have sufficient powers under the Drain- 
age Maintenance Act for keeping districts in order ; 
but the 19 th section of the Act is hardly ever applied. 
It is a section which enables us, upon finding that a dis- 
trict is out of order, to call on the trustees, of our 
own motion, to do whatever may be necessary — to go 
in and compel the trustees or Drainage Board to put 
the drainage scheme in order, and failing their doing 
it we have power to go in and do it ourselves, making 
a charge. That 19th section has been very little 
worked, for the simple reason that we have not a staff 
of engineers sufficient to enter into such an inquiry. 
Our staff is so completely taken up that we are not 
able to make periodical inspections. We should 
have some small addition — one or two— to our 
engineering staff, to make periodical inspection of 
drainage districts, and to report whether they are kept 
in order. We have sufficient power if we had sufficient 
staff. 

5567. Mr. Barry. — Where do the funds come from 
for maintenance : supposing you find that you want 
to spend a couple of thousand pounds on the main- 
tenance of a river? — We apply to the Treasury 
for a loan for that amount, and then charge it on the 
district. 

5508. On the rated lands ? — On the rated lands. If 
it is their neglect it is quite right that they should be 
charged and made pay for their neglect, so we do not 
spread it over any large number of years. If you 
spread it over a large number of years and made it 
very light to them it would be rather an inducement 
to let districts go into disrepair. 

5569. Mr. Abernethy . — Do you think it necessary 
to have an addition to your staff? — Yes, probably 
two inspectors. Our powers I think are sufficient. 

5570. Should there be simpler means of punishing 
people for neglect of or injury to drainage works ? — 
I think we have sufficient power to prevent 
neglect and injury. The 71st section of the 26 & 27 
Victoria, cap. 88, imposes a penalty not exceeding 
£10 for injuring or allowing to be injured drainage 
works, and forty shillings a day for every day 
that the injury is permitted to continue. The 
23rd section of the Maintenance Act, the 29 & 30 
Victoria, cap. 49, imposes a penalty not exceeding £10 
on any one who in any way allows the work to be 
injured. That section was put in in consequence of 
complaints that the magistrates did not know how to 
deal with cases where cattle came to the banks and 
trod them down and sent parts of them into the course. 
I think that is enough. 

5571. On the question of embankment, supposing 
a person cut through a bank and flooded a large dis- 
trict of the country, do you think that .£10 would be 
a sufficient penalty? — The penalty in the 5 & 6 



Victoria is much greater, and our solicitor is of opinion Marc h n, x ssr. 

that it is in force still. The 24th section of the William"] 

Drainage Maintenance Act says that Act is to be read Richard 

with the 5 & 6 Victoria, and his opinion is that it LcFanu, <*q. j 

enables us to exercise all the powers given to us under 

that Act in relation to injury. The penalty for cutting 

a bank or injury of that kind under the 1 33rd section of 

the 5 & 6 Victoria is transportation beyond.the seas 

for seven yeai’S, cr two years impidsonment, and there 

are very heavy penalties in the 130th to the 139th 

section of that Act. 

5572. Mi’. Barry.- — How are those £10 fines re- 
coverable 1 — By the magistrates. They could give a 
warx-ant at petty sessions to seize the man’s cattle. 

The Seci-etary of the Di-ainage Board would px-ocess, 
and it would be a vei’y summary proceeding before the 
magistrates. It has been exercised many times. 

5573. Mr. Abernethy. — Have you anything fuither 
to add? — I have prepared figures to show you how 
drainage projects have fallen off since 1881. There were 
fourteen drainage disti-icts foimed between January, 

1875, and August, 1881, which have been or are being 
carried out. The area of land to be improved was 
57,442 acres, at an estimated cost of £410,338. Since 
the Land Act of 1881, twelve di-ainage disti-icts have 
been fonned, and the area of improved land is 
19,070' aei’es, as against 57,442 acres in the period 
preceding, and the cost is £68,980, as against 
£410,338. 

5574. Mr. Barry — You could not give us, I sup- 
pose, a table showing that year by year ? — W e could 
make it out ; this is only a summary. 

5575. Mr. Abernethy. — How do you account for 
such a diminished estimate? — The lands are diminished 
proportionally. Dui-ing the last year we have only 
brought forward four very small distiicts — Follistown 
in Meath, Ballycolleton in Tipperaiy, Tramore in 
Cork, and Killard in Coi’k. The whole area of those 
four districts was only 984 acres, and the estimate 
£4,628 ; so I think that unless something is done 
that we shall have only very small disti-icts brought 
forward where either the land is in the hands of 
proprietors, or they have been able to arrange with 
the few tenants in their district to agree with them in 
getting the district done. 

5576. Mr. Barry. — Do you think the diminution 
has been regular from 1881 ?— I think it has — pretty 
regular. 

5577. The returns, I suppose, do not show any 
signs of recovery ? — No ; rather the reverse, I think, 
because the more the landlords have experienced that 
they have to pay the charge, and that we ai’e not able 
to put any considerable charge on the tenants, and 
there is almost always some loss, they are, of coui’se, 
the more unwilling to get up projects. I have here 
a memorandum of the annual rentcharges to pay for 
loans at different periods, 35,. 40, 45, and 49 years at 
different rates of interest. This is a comparative table 
showing the results produced, assuming an average of" 

5s. per acre was spent to improve the value of lands ; 
giving the return on the outlay, and also the rentcharges. 
at 3£, 3| and the other rates per cent. 

(Documents handed in.) 



Mr. Christopher Mulvanny, C.E., examined. 



5578. Mr. Abernethy . — What is your position ? — 
I am engineer to the Grand Canal Company. 

5579. You ai-e well acquainted with the Lower 
Barrow, and the state of the navigation.there ? — The 
navigation — part of it. I examined the whole of it 
in 1853, from end to end, and I have been in a few 
places on the river since then, but not over the whole 
of it. 



5580. Can you specify the sections of the river Mr. Cliris- 
it you have been over?— Yes, I have been at 

dree below Athy, and at Dunbrin, and at 
an alxinch Canal below Graignamanagh. 1 passed by 
iginny once, but not for the Barrow Company. I 
ve been at Carlow. I do not think I have been 
any other places since 1853. 

5581. Did you examine the condition of the river 

A L 
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March 11 . 1887. carefully at those points that you have named suhse- 5592. Have you anything showing the difference 
• cT 7 . ■ quently 1 — Subsequent to 1853 ? of the surface of the water in 1853 as compared with 

topher ^ 5582. Yes? — I did; at Ardree particularly. 1882? — Only as taking the heights on the sill of the 

MuLvanny, c.n, 5583. Will you give us an account of what you locks. The water will vary constantly 

found to be the condition of the navigation of those 5593. There was more water in the river, in fact, at 
places ? Yes. the time ? — Yes ; I will read the report appertaining to 

5584. Mr. Tim . — On whose behalf did you that particular sill. Thisreportreferstothisplan.lt 

examine the river in 1853 1— On behalf of the Barrow is dated 15th November, 1882, and it states— “ On the 
Navigation Company. “11th September last I received an order, directing mo 

5585. Were you engineer of the Grand Canal to visit Ardree and Dunbrin, and report what should 

Company at that time ?— Yes ; the chairman was the “ be done as to dredging. On the 21st September, I 

late Mi-. William Digges La Touche, who was a “ took soundings in the canal at Ardree mills, and also 

leading director of the Barrow Navigation Board. It “ in the river at Dunbrin and Farmhill.” The sound- 

was at his instance I examined it. (Produces map.), ings are recorded along this line on the plan [Witness 

This is a portion of the river near the town of Atliy. points them out], “ On this occasion I had a three- 

Athy would be up the river, one mile from Ardree., “ quarter inch iron bar driven fifteen inches, into the 
U ne- “ bed of the canal at the mills, and also at the shoals 

5586. .Mr. Barry .— When was. this plan made? — “ at Dunbrin and Farmhill. On the 5th October, I 

In 1882. There were complaints made of want of “ took soundings across the river at Dunbrin and 

water in the reaches of the river at particular places. “ Farmhill, and had a heavy bar driven into the shoals 

The boats trading for the Grand Canal Company could “ at this place.” It was stated that the shoals could 

not . carry full cargoes, and. loss of freights occurred, not be dredged. “ It also was driven fifteen inches, 

probably on ten or fifteen tons. This state, of affairs “.The shoals consist of.gravel closely connected on the 
got to be . spoken of a good deal, and at last Mr. “ surface with sand. The measurements I made and 

La Touche said, to me, You had better go down and “ the soundings taken have enabled me to make the 

examine that part of the river,, and let us know some- “ accompanying map and sections which will show the 

thing about it. I will .mention it to the Barrow “ position of the slioals-and the depths pt water on them 

Board” — meaning that he had directed me for the “on the 21st September last. The depth of water 

Barrow Board to do it. I went down accordingly and ’ “on the upper sill at Ardree lock on that day. was 
examined the. river. The first sounding here, near the “ 4 feet 10 inches, , amt, on the lower sill 6 foet. The 
mill, at the part coloured red shows where the dredging “depths in the navigable cut at Ardree mills varied, 

was required. The part from, the mill on to the lock “from 3 feet 8 inches to 3,. feet 9. inches, 

could be .unwatered, , and. labourers, could be put. on “and 4 feet 2 inches at the drawbridge.” What 
there to excavate the gravel. I said it was in 1853. “ This shoal extends north of 

5587. Mr. Abernetkrj .- — What condition did you. “the mill yard about 120 feet. The depths at Dunbrin 

find that particular part in in 1853?— It was pretty, “varied from 3 feet 11 inches to 4 feet, -4, feet 1, 4 feet 
much the same as what 1. found in 1882. “ 3, and 4 feet 6 inches in one instance. , At Farmhill 

5588. Have you anything showing.what the state.- “.they varied from .4. feet 2 inches to ,4- feet 6 inches, 

of things was ?-r-.I. have soundings on the six-inch. “ The cross sections of the liver at. this place. shpw the ; 
Ordnance maps of the whole river. It was pretty. depths which were at either, side of the centre line, 
much the same thing afterwards. If you like I will “In August, 1853, the depth on .the upper sill at 
read my report of these particular places. “Ardree lock was ,4 . feet 8 inches and on tlm. lower 

5589. Yes? — I took in my, report three sections of “sill 5, feet 5 inches, By this last .depth the liver 

the river. It is in the first section that Atliy occurs. “ was 6 inches shallower, on that day at Dunbrin and 
My report states — on arriving at Athy my attention “ .Farmhill than it was in September last,, but the past 
was very closely drawn to the. state of the river and “ Summer was one of abundance of water throughout 
canal between that town and the. Ardree lock. “ the country, and the Barrow came in for its share. ’ 

5580. Mr. Pirn . — Was that report made in 1882 ?. If you take 7 inches from 4 feet it would, leave 3 feet 
— No, in 18.53. I stated — “One of your boats, 5 . inches, which , is what it was in 1853.— “ Ardree 
“. number 624,, laden with coal was delayed at the tail • “ mill lias command of the river in dry seasons. as far 
■“of the 28tli lock, Grand Canal, and the. crew were “up as a new. weir above the, bridge at Atliy, some- 

engaged in transhipping, part of her cargo into boat, “thing more than one statute mile, and when the 
“ 619 for want of . sufficient water in that part of the , “ sluices .in this weir are closed down for the purpose 
•“canal close to. Ardree mills. The mill was then at, “ of ponding the water higher , up the river for, the 
“‘ work and while the depth of water on the upper “ benefit of the mill at .Athy bridge, the statute, 
“sills of Ardree lock was four feet eight and a “mile of river above described becomes a pond for 
-“half inches, the depth in the canal immediately “Ardree mills,, the wafer is soon, worked to a low 
“above the drawbridge at the mill varied from three “level, and boats carrying cargo .take the ground, 
“feet nine to three feet eleven inehes,: for about. 200 “in the shallow part, at the null, and, remain there un- 
“feet in length, as well as I could ascertain. The, “less lightened until the river .. increases to a depth 
“sill: of the mill sluice is not more, than three-feet- “sufficient to float them .off”, J-^pund on the l<th 
•“above the level of. the upper sill of -the lock and- August, 1853, while, the- depth, oip the.sill . at .Ardree, 
“the water flows unimpeded from the canal into the was four.. feet nine, and a half .inches,, there was one. 
“mill sluice. Hence one of the causes of this part foot nine and a half. inches flow over the mill-sluice at . 
•“ of the navigation being impoverished in dry weather, the mill. I saw the mill stop to let a boat pass. “ It 
•“ I had a practical proof of the effect this 'mill has on “ has been stated that ordinary means of dredging 
•“ the canal in dry weather. On the 17th ultimo another “used in canals have been tried at these shoals and 
•“ of your boats caught the ground close to the mill ; “ failed, owing to the hardness of the bed of the river. 

“ the mill sluice was closed, and in the space of sixteen “ Steam dredging - instantly suggests itself, but I fear 
“ minutes the water increased seven inches in depth, “ a steam dredger that might go through the lock 
“ and the boat was- hauled. off easily.” . “jonrid. nQt-pas* .through cagal* iptji- 

5591. Mr. A bernethy . -^-You have got here on your “ out first deepening them. Besides, a. dredger moored 
plan a note, August 17th, 1882, depth 4 -fl feet. r There. ‘fat-one., of those, slpoals should move out of the .way 
was a greater depth in. 1853 than in 1882i?T-The wfiter ‘‘for .trading boats winch would p^u$e , delay andlnem', 
was -higher. The- sill, of the lock is .a fixed •.point, ^-expense. . On, the 2n.d4lWat.Ji' SRP^?.lljr.prep^ » : 
That was -the state of. it .then.. I .have a report, as. “strong .iron bar, of qnejnch tlyreOjq.HAifei-s,, welded, fo. 
regards that, which 1 had better, .read, for you. > a-, trident £w4ye..inobes, .in the, prongs .•and. steeled#' 
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.“ the points. It was driven down at Dunbrin in 
“ three places to the depth of twelve inches ’’—that is 
merely to break the surface — “ and when removed, 
“raised in. each instance, a flake about fifteen inches 
“ wide from the bottom of the river, leaving the gravel 
“ loose, into which I could easily work a sounding-rod of 
“ woodone and a half inches square six inches below the 
“ bed of the river. I tried it in three places at Farmhill, 
“ which is liai’der to penetrate than Dunbrin, and it 
“disturbed the bottom to a depth of seven inches. 
“ It is also gravel and I put a sounding-rod three 
“ inches into it below the surface of the shoal. From 
“ these experiments I am perfectly convinced that 
“these shoals can be deepened to the required depth 
“ without interfering with the traffic. There are stop- 
“ gate grooves in: fche masonry at the mill about sixteen 
“ feet north of the drawbridge where stop-gates can be 
“ put down. The canal water from the stop-gates to 
“ the lock can be drained off at the lock. and leave the 
“ place accessible for men to remove the gravel which 
“ now renders it' so shallow.. The remainder of those 
“ shallows can be removed in the same way that I 
“ propose to remove Dunbrin and Farmhill shallows. 
“ Giving up the idea of steam dredging for the reasons 
“ i assigned, I would recommend that two or three 
“very strong trident bars be used to loosen the gravel 
“ to the depth required, and then use ordinary dredgers 
“ to take it up and deposit it in some convenient place 
“ for repairing the towing path. A few blows from a 
“ small piling engine would drive the trident bar to 
“the required depth, and so loosen the gravel 
“ with the least amount of manual labour and much 
“ more expeditiously. It might be found that once 
“ the face was cut on the work a dredger might be able 
“ to remove the gravel without having occasion to use 
“ the small piling engine and trident. The time to 
“ commence this work would be in the early part of 
“ spring, when the river would be free from floods and 
“ the water low. It has been stated to me by the 
“ intelligent lock-keeper at Ardree, that boats do not 
“ stop at Farmhill shoal, the detention takes place at 
“ Dunbrin. I would, however, recommend the deepen- 
“ ing of both shoals, -as it- would very likely arise that 
“ if Dunbrin shoal- w.ere deepened boats would in very 
“ dry seasons be- delayed at Farmhill. Those shoals 
“I have , described, - particularly at the mill -and- Dun- 
“ brin, must have- caused a heavy, loss to both the 
“ Barrow Company and the Canal Company.. The 
“ order to me does not ask for,- an estimate of. .the 
“ cost of dredging, -but after -having stated that the 
“ shoals can be- - deepened the question instantly 

“.follows” .. 

, -55,94. You need-not purBue that further. According 
to-your description the ; bed of. the river -at Dunbrin 
is composed .of gravel?.— Yes.; r just -on - the very 
surface. i - 

5595. How do .you- account for its consolidation ? — 
I think it is the, carrying down of small particles of 
lime which, getting -between the pebbles, unites them, 
and forms a. sort of concrete. . Whatever- be the rea- 
son, it is there and can be taken out. - 

5§9.6. In 1-853 did you -.make soundings at that par- 
ticular point?— J took soundings there, but not so 
particularly as these.; The- tendency of the mills to 
delay boats in the, -navigation is mentioned in my -re- 
port of 1853. I have the- 6rinch plan here if you wish 
to see it. 

5597. Mr. Ban'ry.r — This plan- is much larger. Are 
there any other, shoals that your , attention was drawn 
to ?— Not like those. 

55.98. Nothing so. huge?— No,; there is some gravel 
at the tail of tributaries where.- the streams enter the 
plain river. r -, ; ■ . - 

5599. Have those- shoals -been. -removed sinoe you 
made your report.,?— They have not -been removed 
since. . , - . - -. ■ . 

- 5600. How- much less water- is there: now over 
those shoals ?, — I noted about nine inches. 



5601. It is not a. very large surface ? — No. March n, is87. 

5602. It Would riot be a very great work to increase ,, , — ~ : 

the depth ? — No. • topher^ 3 ' 

5603. Die}, you make an estimate of the cost? — I Muivanny.c.E. 
did. 

5604. How much is it ? — .£496. A gre^lt deal could 
be done by leaving , room for one boat to pass ; one 
could remain in deep water while the other passes. It 
is a great loss to he deprived, as at present, of cargo 
to the amount of ten or twelve tons, 

5605. Mr. Ahernethy. — Was there any inconvenience 
felt in 1853, when you found the shoals there ? — Oh, 
yes, there was always inconvenience since the naviga- 
tion was opened, and it must have been the cause of 
great loss to both companies. 

5606. Mr. Barry. — What do you take to be the 
. statutory depth for navigation in the Lower Barrow ? 

— -I do not know ; but I have the depth on the sills 
that I took at the time. 

5607. Do you think that generally the depth of 
water on the sills at maximum was about the measure 
of what one might expect all the way down the river ? 

—It would tend to point to it. My general recollec- 
tion is that there was plenty water on the sills ; 
but I could tell you what quantity was on each of 
them by reference to my notes. Take, for instance, 
these shoals. There was six feet of water on the lower 
sill of Ardree lock. I found on the lower sill that 
the quantity on the 17th August, 1853, was 5 feet 
5 inches. In 1882 when I took soundings there 
was six. feet depth of water on the lower sill at 
Ardree lock. 

5608. Mr. Ahernethy — In instituting a comparison 
between the state of the navigation in 1853 and 1862 
have you made cross-sections ? — Oh, no. 

5609. Mr. Barry. — Would you just look at this 
section, dated September, 1834, signed by Mi - . Vig- 
noles. Look at Ardree lock — the sectional line 
appeal's to show that there are no shoals between 1 — 

The section is incomplete. 

5610. Do .you think that the section indicates that 
when the navigation was opened the navigation was 
as high as the depth there — that the depth throughout 
the navigation was as great as, that ou the sills, of the 
locks ?— Oh, no, because it remains the same as when 
I passed there the first time. 

5611. You are taking 1853 and I am taking 
1S34? — It was that way in 185.3, and . it was left 
so. 

. 5612. Mr. Ahernethy.— There was less water there 
in 1853 than, in 1882, by what you show? — -Yes, but 
the shoal remains the same. 

5613. Mr. Barry. — You think .that the shoal ex- 
isted in 183.4? — I do ; I.tliink the shoal existed since 
the. navigation was, opened, because it never could liave 
increased there. 

- 5614. You think it was never removed? — Never 
removed, never. 

5615. Speaking generally, do you. think that there 
is less depth between the. locks than on the sills?— , 

Yes. 

5616. Mr. Ahernethy., — In the navigable. channel ?— 

Y es. If you like, to look at the maps we have all the 
depths. 

5617. Mr. Mitcltell.— Are you in a position to 
say, Mr. Mulvanny, that nothing was done at .those 
soundings? — Nothing was done at Dunbrin shoal 
since 1882. I heard that doubt expressed a couple of 
days ago, and ,1 wrote .down to Athy. I sent, a 
telegram on yesterday asking “ Did the Barrow Com- 
pany get -the . shoal at Dunbrin deepened or - dredged, 
since ’82.” The answer I got was— “ In reply I beg 
to say they did not., I remember all the trouble you 
went to in trying what the expense of removing the 
shoal would be, but nothing has since . been done to 
improve the navigation at this point.” Going south 
along the river here - [on the map] is. Andrea shoal., 

The soundings are there three feet eight and three 

2 L 2 
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March ii. 1687. feet nine ; that was in 1853. The depths of the other 
Mr. Chris- shoal were four feet eight ancl the lower five feet five, 
topher Here you will see three feet nine inches and three feet 

Mulvanny.c.s. eight inches. 

5618. That was in 1853? — Yes. I did not take 
soundings in any place but the navigable channel. 

5619. Thfe shoal you say has been always there ? — 

Yes, it has been always there. Taking now the next 
higher shoal 

5620. Mr. Pim. — This is the canal % — Yes. 

5621. What are the depths ? — Three feet ten inches 
entering. There is less depth under the bridge. 

5622. The canal appears to be deeper than those 
depths in the navigable channel of the river itself? — 
Oh, yes. I left the river there and followed the canal. 
Coming to the river again there is six feet six inches 
then four feet two. There is no fault to be found 
with four feet two, because in summer time the 
boats go over it, they being flat bottomed. 

5623. Mr. Barry. — At what time of the year were 
those depths taken? — In September, 1853. 

5624. Mr. Pim. — That would naturally be a dry 
time?— Oh, yes. On the other map we have 
Maganney bridge, four feet under the bridge. 

5625. Mr. Bai~ry. — You would not complain if you 
got four feet ? — Yes, certainly not in summer. That 
is the minimum depth. 

5626. Is there any Act of Parliament or any 
document describing four feet as the navigable 
depth ? — I do not know. I think if they had four 
feet minimum depth there would be no complaint of 
the navigation,.! think they would work with that 
depth. 

5627. Mr. Pim. — Are those spots which you show 
on the first plan the only places in which the traffic 
was interfered with? — They are the places which 
were interfered with then and very much so when I 
was sent down to examine them. 



5628. If those shoals were got rid of would you 
have nothing to complain of? — I think not. There 
are small bits of dredging that might be done at the 
tails of locks and mill races. I do not know whether 
you would care to follow the whole way down on the 
maps. 

5629. Mr. Barry. — No, unless there was some 
special shoal to which you wish to draw our 
attention ?— There are two or three other places below 
Carlow bridge. 

5630. Mr. Abernethy i — In 1853 and 1882 portions 
of the liver had shoals higher than the sills? — Oh, yes, 
and less water in them. Where there is no fall iu 
the river you have to take the depth of water com- 
paratively with the water on the sill. 

5631. Mr. Pim. — Have the Grand Canal Company 
always been working over the Barrow navigation 1~ - 
No, only since the Barrow Navigation Company 
gave up working over the canal to Dublin. The 
boats did not begin to work in the Barrow river 
until about 1878. At that time we had no cause of 
complaint. 

5632. Were goods transhipped from one boat into 
another at Athy? — Yes, boats having a full load there 
were lightened. 

5633. Mr. Abernethy. — You found at that time less 
water in certain parts of the river than on the sills? — 
Yes. 

5634. Mr. Barry. — What is the depth of the Grand 
Canal ? — About six feet ; in some places it is more. 

5635. Mr. A bernelhy. — What is it over the sills?— 
Five feet six inches on the sills. 

5636. Mr. Barry. — In your case the sluices are 
rather higher than the bottom of the canal? — 
Generally, yes, and it is a very safe way to have them, 
for a boat will go over the sill and won’t touch the 
bottom. 



Robert Man- 
uring, esq., c.i 



Robert Manning , Esq., 

5637. Mr. Abernethy , — I may mention, Mr. 
Manning, that we have examined Mr. Barton lately. 
We commenced at one end of the river, and went on 
step by step to the other, asking him what obstructions 
occurred and what he proposed in the way of works to 
remedy them. It would be perhaps convenient if we 
adopt the same course now ? — If you would permit me, 

I think I would rather commence by giving the in- 
formation which the secretary asked me for in a series 
of questions. It would, I think, shorten the matter 
to proceed in this way. 

5638. Very well? — I think the first question on 
which you wished to be informed was this : — “ Were 
the works carried out in accordance with Mr - . 
MacMahon’s design.; did the working drawings show 
less work than he designed ; and was a less quantity 
executed than shown on these drawings; or is the 
present area less by reason of the accretion of silt? ” 
The first thing to do would be to explain what Mr. 
MacMahon’s design was, so as to know it exactly. 
It was to execute a river channel capable of discharg- 
ing 400,000 cubic feet per minute, under a certain flood 
level shown on the section. He stated that this would 
be accomplished at the Loughans by constructing a 
channel of about 2,400 feet, sectional area, with a fall 
of something more than five inches per mile, and that 
in the Carnroe reach a channel of 2,000 feet area and 
a fall of eight inches in the mile would be necessary. 

I find both those statements to be practically accurate. 

5639. Mr. Barry. — Do you mean the conclusion? — 
Yes, that is his statement as to the quantity of water 
discharged by both those means. They are both per- 
fectly accurate. 

5640. The quantity which would be discharged by 
a channel of that size ? — Yes. He further states that 
it is not contemplated to carry one uniform breadth 



c.e. further examined. 

of bottom throughout the entire length of the 
Laughans reach, except that the navigation channel 
shall in no instance be less than sixty feet. That is 
his design stated shortly. The next thing now is 
with respect to the working drawings to explain what 
they are. 

5641. It is a sixty feet minimum bottom breadth? 
— Yes, a sixty feet minimum bottom breadth. From 
the working drawings the work was carried out by 
day’s labour under the superintendence of the Board 
of Works. I find by making an examination of the 
working drawings that there was a design following 
closely the dimensions proposed by Mr. MacMahon. 
I find that Mr. MacMahon’s design was substantially 
carried out, and there is evidence on th'e face 
of the drawings that great care was taken in 
working out the design as economically as possible, 
by arranging the fall and sectional area so as 
to give the discharge estimated by Mr. MacMahon. 
At the completion of the works Mr. Barton reported 
to the Navigation Trustees as to that portion of the 
work that, with the exception of Loughbeg, wherein 
the proposed channel was narrowed, it had been prac- 
tically carried out. A sum was included in the award 
for additional dredging which was found necessary in 
Loughbeg, but that being found to be insufficient after 
the award was made, a grant of £1,800 was made by 
the Treasury on the 15th March, 1860. The works 
were completed on the 20th May, 1861. A steam 
dredger was handed over to the trustees of the Lower 
Bann Navigation, and a hand dredger to the trustees 
of the Upper Bann. After several public meetings 
were held and objections heard, the final awards were 
made for navigation and drainage on the 18 th Feb- 
ruary and the 4th April, 1859. I should call your 
attention here to a statement which you will find m 
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-the appendix to my report, page 77. It was made by 
Mr. John Hancock, who was secretary to the Drain- 
.age Trustees, and in fact took charge of their pro- 
ceedings: — “The Board of Works announced all 
■“ matters as complete, and the works were commenced. 
■“ They afforded immediate relief all through the dis- 
trict, materially lessened the pressure of the potato 
•“famine, and largely prevented the demoralization 
■“ and panic arising under the melancholy circum- 
“ stances, but the diversion to relief purposes de- 
•“layed the execution of the works, and largely 
•“ increased the cost. However, in 1859, after liold- 
“ing courts in the district for the purpose of hearing 
objections, not one of any importance was made, and 
on the 4th April the Commissioners — Sir Richard 
Griffith and .Colonel M‘Kerlie — signed the final 
■“ award, thus closing the capital account.” It will 
Vbe perceived from this that the whole matter of the 
cost of the works and the quantity of work done was 
fully entered into and finally arranged with the con- 
sent of all parties. 

5642. There does not appear to have been any sur- 
vey made by anybody connected with the drainage 
-distinct at that time. Have you heard of any 1 — No, 
never. 

5643. I would revert for a moment to Mr. Barton’s 
'report. He stated that he only examined the river qua 
navigation! — Yes; I shall proceed to observe upon 
that when I am speaking of Mr. Barton. Now with 
-respect to the works being carried out according to Mr. 
Macmahon’s design, I say that they have been practi- 
cally earned out. I have examined the sections very 
■carefully. Mr. O’Neill is here, prepared to show each 
section of the work carried out. But before I go into that 
I will show that more than the work that was agreed 
•to was done. The Drainage and Navigation Trustees 
published in 1853 a correspondence and documents 
'■with respect to the question “ whether the expenditure 
by the Commissioners of Public Works will exceed 
the original estimate.” In fact so carefully were the 
works considered that they were anxious not to have 
-any excess on the estimate that they thought might be 
unnecessary. Nowhere is alettermarked number seven 
from Charles S. Ottley, Esq., to Professor Hancock, 
who then acted as secretary to the drainage pro- 
prietors. I need not read the whole letter. I shall 
leave the printed document with the Commissioners, 
and shall only call their attention to the fact that in 
describing the amount of expenditure, he shows that 
£6,000 was included for extra works beyond those 
proposed by Mr. MacMahon. Mr. O’Neill has pre- 
pared a set of tracings. showing the bed of the river 
■before the works, the lines of the proposed excava- 
tion, and the actual state of the river in the year 
1884. These are laid down on tracings so as to be 
-readily compared. I carefully examined these sections, 
and the following facts appear plain : — More work was 
•done in some places than was contemplated by Mr. 
MacMahon ; thus in the lower reach of the river from 
Loughans to the Cuts, where he reported that the 
natural river was sufficient for all purposes, a con- 
siderable quantity of excavation was done over that 
laid down in Mr. MacMahon’s section. Through the 
Kilrea shoal the sections in 1884 were from 2,056 to 
2,651 superficial feet, the proposed section being 
2,000. This increase may be accounted for by the 
necessity of having the bottom gradient regular. I 
before stated that they did not carry a regular breadth 
for a very obvious reason through the channel, but. they 
were bound to carry out the gradient for the navigation, 
■a course that imposes sometimes, in spite of them, more 
cutting than they would otherwise execute. Secondly, 
as to accretion, in several cases the sections show that 
there has been a deposit of silt at places where no ex- 
cavation was made, or was ever intended to be made. 
Thus at about three and one-eighth miles from Cole- 
raine bridge the section of the natural river before the 
works was 1,348 superficial feet ; it was increased to 



2,123 superficial feet ; but in 1884 the accretion in the March n, 1887. 
executed channel was 63 feet, and where no works ]. 0 | Jtr 7jian- 
were executed at all there was an addition of 257 n ; n& esq ^ C B _ 
superficial feet, making a total silting up of 320 super- 
ficial feet. 

5644. To the sectional area 1 — To the sectional area 
that is, reduced the sectional area by that amount. A 
quarter of a mile further up the section of the natural 
river was 1,840 superficial feet. Mr. MacMahon’s 
section was 2,318, and in 1884 it was 2,284 superficial 
feet. At 10 j- miles from Coleraine bridge there was 
an obvious accretion of 350 feet. 

5645. Are you giving all the instances of accretion 
that you have met, or merely illustrative instances 1 — 

Merely illustrative instances. Leaving it to Mr. 

O’Neill to go over all the sections if you like, I merely 
give these instances as I pass on. At Portglenone 
bridge it was found, in 1884, that the bottom level was 
carried eighteen inches deeper than had been designed ; 
still there was a silting up of 489 superficial feet, and 
in one section the area before the works was 1,872 
superficial feet, but in 1884 it was 1,645 superficial 
feet, showing a decrease of 227 superficial feet. In the 
new channel executed at Loughbeg, the sections 
varied, in 1884, from 2,290 to 1,566 superficial feet. 

In fact the sections show that there was a gradual 
accretion through it, and a bar at One particular 
point. 

5646. Mi-. Abernetliy.— What point was it where 
the bar came up 1 — I will show you the section ; it is 
number 261. 

5647. We will look at it afterwards! — Winding up 
this subject, I may say that on the whole, consider- 
ing that a steam dredger was presented to the Naviga- 
tion Trustees, in 1861, for the purpose of maintaining 
the channel, and that the Drainage Trustees dredged 
a quantity of 61,000 cubic yards out of the Toome 
weir basin, in 1878, in a length of a few hundred 
yards, I can come to no other conclusion but that there 
must have been a large amount of silting in the re- 
maining thirty miles of the river, and if it cost the 
Drainage Trustees £34,195 to maintain their part 
of the works in twenty-eight years, I fail to, see how the 
Lower Bann could be maintained without any expendi- 
ture whatever, for the same time. 

5648. Mr. Bany. — Can you give us any measure- 
ments of the amount of silt that you consider has 
taken place! — Certainly; Mr. O’Neill can give you 
all the particulars ; as to the silting we cannot though, 
because it is merely the area I speak of, but there are 
some places where it must be obvious silt, where no 
excavation -was made at the natural bed of the river, 
and where the natural bed is now higher than it was. 

5649. Have you satisfied yourself of the quantity 
of accretion ! — Oh, no ; I have satisfied myself that 
it would take a certain sum to make the channel now 
what it was said to be left at, and what I believe it 
was at the conclusion of the work. 

5650. And what is that amount ! — £25,400. You 
will find it at page 9 of my report. 

5651. Tlxat is the result of your own view of the 
case, apart from Mr. O’Neill’s! — Mr. O’Neill merely 
laid down on the tracings the different lines, and I 
took my own view, looking over every section as I 
went on. 

5652. I thought it probable that your estimate was 
based on 2,400 square feet 1 — I find it clearly stated 
here in Mr. MacMahon’s report that he intended to 
take 2,000 feet out in some places. Here is his state- 
ment — only 2,000 feet. If the quantities of accretion 
or whatever it was have been calculated from an 
assumed area of 2,400 feet through the whole, they 
must be in some respects -wrong. 

5653. Mr. Abemethy . — Did Mr. MacMahon state 
that 2,400 was to be uniformly carried out! — Oh, not 
at ail. He stated that it was to be earned out in a 
certain reach. 
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■March li. 1887 . 5.654. And confined to certain reaches of. the river ? 

— - -In fact the design was that the channel must be 

.nUiK^es^cB formed by increasing, if necessary, the natural chan- 
' S ’ q ' ■' nel, so as to discharge 400,000 cubic feet per minute at 
a certain level. Mr. O’Neill went into all that — he has 
calculated it. But, on the whole, I would say to restore 
the works to the same state as in 1861 would cost 
£25,400. You might take £1,000 or so off, but I think 
I would not be inclined to lower that estimate. Now,^ 
• with regard to the question — “ Was the estimate of 

the maximum discharge by Mr. MacMalion of 400,000 
cubic feet per minute to 500,000 cubic feet per minute 
on extraordinary occasions, which was made forty-two 
years ago, a reasonable approximation to the truth ?” 
I would first observe that it has been talked of as 
400,000 cubic feet, but he has considered that 500,000 
cubic feet, under certain circumstances stated, will be 
discharged below the level stated. This question is 
best answered by the facts given in Table No. 3, at 
page 10, of my Export of 1SS4, from which it will 
be seen that only on one occasion in twenty-one years 
the maximum discharge reached 524,000 cubic feet 
per minute, namely, in December, 1872, and on two 
other occasions during the same period, in the month 
of February, 1867, and in 1873 it reached 490,000 
cubic feet per minute, and it may now be observed 
that Mr. Barton proposes only to provide for a dis- 
charge of 584,000 cubic feet per minute ; so that the 
lapse of more than a quarter of a century since Mr. 
MacMahon made his design, of which Mr. Barton and 
everyone else have the advantage, and from what we 
have learned of hydrology since, I do not think there 
is any great variance in estimating the discharge. 

5655. Mr. Barry. — Do you know how much was 
calculated to be discharged at the Cutts when 400,000 
cubic feet was discharged at Toome? — No; there is 
no statement in my report as to drainage beyond 
Toome, but I think it may be inferred that he only 
proposed to discharge 400,000 cubic feet down to 
Loughans, because his channel is designed for that 
purpose. Therefore I do not think that Mr. MacMahon 
did propose to increase the quantity to be discharged in 
the floods. 

5656. About what quantity coines in between 
Toome and the Cutts ? — That I would not like to say, 
without looking over the plans. I will come to that 
matter a little farther on. You will find that above 
Toome there is' a quantity of over 20,000. acres of 
land, whereas down at the Cutts, there are only 
2,300 acres of land, and that in fact as a drainage 
district you may take ; the termination of' it at 
Portna. 

5657. We saw a very considerable stream coming 
down at Agivey ? — Oh yes ;• what 1 mean to say is 
with regard to 'the .area drained. . Here is a section I 
made myself. There are 21,1.60 acres above Toome; 
from that to Portna 6,032 acres to be drained. 

565&. Mr . Abemethy. — What is the proportion of 
catchment area above and below Toome 1— That is 
riven on the plan attached to Mr. MaCMahoh’s report ; 
below Toome is 340 square miles, and the whole catch- 
ment' is 2,2.05 miles. What I was saying was this, 
that as a drainage district it practically ends at Portna, 
for there were over 27,000 acres flooded above that, 
whereas dbwn to the Cutts there were only 2;300 acre, 
in round numbers. Therefore I do not think Mr. 
MacMahon provided for any increased discharge below 
Toome. 'The important point was to find out how 
much Was discharged there; aiid they were not; -I- think,' 
particular enough below. 

■ 5659. Mr. Barry . — -Then we might' take it that the 
chanfleld designed by Mr. MacMahon '’below Portna, 
were too small for the discharge of floods ? — I think 
so. : v 

5660. The extent would depend on . the amount of 
water coming down from the tributaries ? — -Yes, it; 
depends on the amount of water coming down from 
the tributaries. I shall come to that question. I 



find with regard to the 2,000 acres I have last spoken 
of, in my opinion, which I expressed in. my report of 
8th June, 1877,- page 4, the observation-,- 11 1 have no 
“ hope that any material improvement can be made in 
“the condition of those lands. I find on examination 
“ of the , papers referred to me that the same opinion 
“ was entertained. at the time of making the award. 
■“ The case appears to have been well considered and 
“ an abatement of the drainage charge made in conse- 
“ quence. This will appear on comparison of the draft 
“ award with the final one. It will be sufficient here 
“ to say that in the case of two of the London 
“ Companies — the Mercers and the Ironmongers — 
“the amount of the half-yearly instalments was 
“ reduced from £183 12s. 2d. to £155 17s. which 
“ represented an abatement in cash of £807 4s. 2 d.” ■ 
so that the insufficiency of the drainage was known 
at the time of the award, and an abatement made 
in consequence of the deficiency. . 

5661. Do you consider that no. improvement can 
be made in the case of the 2,000 acres of land below 
Carnroe, either by deepening the channel at Loughan’s 
Island, and putting a sluice on the Cutts weir or 
by embanking ? — On the contrary, I propose that 
additional excavations should be made at Loughau’s 
Island. 

5662. I thought you said, “ I have, no hope that 
“any material improvement can be. made in the 
“ condition of those lands”? — Yes, in my preliminary 
report, and then, as you will find at page 9, 1 say — 
11 Whether it is expedient to provide for the discharge 
“ of such a flood as that which occurred in February 
“ 1877, and which much exceeded any other before or 
“ since for a period of thirty years, is a question which 
“ I am unable to answer, and must leave it for others 
“ who are more competent to decide. But an engineer 
“ may be fairly asked to state what works for the 
“improvement of the district he would propose to 
“ execute if left to his own judgment. After a very 
“ careful and anxious consideration of the facts now 
“ laid before the Board, I beg to make the following 
“ recommendations First, the channel of the Lower 
“Bann should be restored to the capacity designed 
“by Mr. MacMahon; secondly, the discharge of the 
“ weirs at Toome, Portna and the Cutts should be 
“rendered more effective by the construction of 
“powerful sluices in each of them; thirdly, addi- 
tional excavations should be made at Loughan 
“ island, and the lower parts of Macosquin, Ahadowey 
“and Agivey tributaries should be improved and 
“embanked.” : The. drainage of those 2,000 acres of 
land is estimated to cost £6 an acre. 

5663. Mr. Abemethy. — There is a very large tract 

of flat land ; extending. near Agivey -bridge %. — Yes, that 
point that yon-now refer to is within the .district I 
have stated, in which there was2,086. acres of land to 
be drained. - ■ 

5664. There is a very large tract of land flooded 
beyond that, I apprehend? — No, on -the next reach 
there is only seventy-eight acres. . • 

5665. At this particular bridge, which some farmers 
and others pointed out to us at Agivey ? 

Mr. O’Neill, c.e.— T hat is the 2,000 acres to 
which Mr. Manning refers. 

5666. Is that all above and below the bridge? 

Mr. O’ Neill.— Yes. -. 

5667 They, pointed out a considerable distance to 
which they said the floods came. : Is the quantity of 
land between -that- and' the river not mare than 2*0*0 
acres? 

•Mt.. O' N eill .— I thinknot. - ’ 

Mr. Manning.— It is exactly 2,086 aCras. 

5668. Is that the -limit of .the flooded -land ? — It is 
the limit of the flooded land: thatohaa been charged for 
drainage. : 

- 5669.. You proposed certain embankments P - ¥ tA 
I mentioned to-day that I -proposed to do! some works* 
although in my preliminary report, “I have no 
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“ hope that any material improvement can be made 
“ in the condition of these lands.” I find that for 
those 2,000 acres, it would cost £12,000 for works 
alone, besides the cost of sluices, but I think it a 
proper work to. do. "Whether it is expedient to. do all 
this I do not say, but I may say what improvement 
could be done in the district. 

5670. Quite so. Will you state what you recom- 
mend generally? — The works stated in the third 
.scheme here — -that additional excavations should be 
made at Loughan island, and that the lower parts 
of Ma.eosqpin, Ahadowey and Agivey tributaries 
.should be improved and embanked. I think .that 
■closes this part of, the j evidence that I wish to give) 
except only that I do not wish to enter into a dis- 
cussion as, to Mr, O’Neill’s and Mr. Barton’s opinions, 
but I find in the evidence that Mr. Barton rather 
objects to Mr. O 'Neill’s calculation of the quantity. of 
water going over Portna weir. 

5671. Mr. Pim. — Y es, there is a difference 1 — Well, 

if you will kindly refer to that evidence you will find 
that Mr. Barton’s statement comes to this, that the 
district above Toome has a catchment basin of 1,200,000 
acres, the reservoirs being 100,000 acres,, as compared 
with the lower district having a catchment basin of 
70,000 acres and no reservoirs except Lough Beg ; and 
he imagines, .which I think a mistake in the hurry of 
the moment, that he can compare the discharge of 
those two. I do, not think Mr. Barton intended that) 
but as it is published in the Minutes I would, like to 
refer to it. .... 

5672. Mr,.. Barry.— I ipiderstood Mr. Barton to- 
say that he cqujd realize a discharge of 585,000 
cubic feet a minute at Toome weir for £40,000 ? — Yes, 
much less than that. I. will .come to that, , if, you 
will allow me, in a little time. We. now come, to Mr. 
Bartonis scheme- To effect .the objects arrived at by 
Mr. MacMahon, .that. is the drainage, of .the.land, Mr. 
Barton proposes in, his repoi - t,.as ypu.will sqe af page 65 
in the appendix to my report, left-hand column, top line,, 
to expend,, a, sum of ,£25,})06, .which is only ££00 less 
than I stated was necessary to restore , tlie channel to. 
the sta,te. in which it was left in. 1859, He says— “ By. 
“working out the economic. effect of excavations af 
“ different places, I have designed works which will be 
“ economical, and am of opinion that the works I have 
“ designed, will, at a cost of £25,000, effect the follow-, 
“ ing objects — first, maintain the level, of Lough 
“ Neagh at and under two feet over summer leyel, or 
‘ ‘ forty-eight . above datum, except in spch rare, floods 
“ as have occurred only three times, in the last twenty 
“years ; second, will keep the floods in and about 
“ Lough Beg. one foot, lower than they now rise to> 

and , ip moderate floods, probably eighteen inches, 
“lower, than they now are ; thirdly, will lower, the. 
“floods of the, Agivey flooded district one foot also.. 
“ This., amount includes £3,0Q0 for w°rks which the 
“Navigation, Trustees should -pay for.’’, For, .that, 
project, by his recent evidence, he haspicreased his.esto 
inate .to, £40,0.00. .But it, is a. most extraordinary fact 
mat Mr. ^^■fnn.proposiiigte. effect- toe, very self T same, 
tfiing that. , Mr. , MacMahon prpppsed, and. expressing . 
his.-ceidainty) of, being able jg apcp.mpUsh, it^shoiild, ,in 
his estimate which I h^ye) just. read, .made in the-yeay . 
1,881, state £4)00 less than the ainount which I had 
judged to , be necessary to be expended in restoring 
the works to what Mr. MacMahon had designed ; that 
Mr. Barton’s estimate of the cost required to do all 
that Mr. MacMahon proposed should be £25,000, 
while my estimate to restore , the works to Mr. 
MacMahon's. .scheme., is . estimated, independently . at 
£25,400. 

. 5673. y.qp woul,d, not imputqtha,t fo.apything but 

a,,poipgidqnge t ,because r M47 Bartop :; s^tes .that...thft: 

quantity of. water .provided . for . by Mr. MapMahon is ... 
insufficient ? — ^Mr. M.acM^hon said .500, 000 cubic, fleet, 

■ per coffid-he discharged without, rinjm-y to 

the lands above Toome. 



5674. Mr. Abernethy. — At the same time he worked Marc h n ' la87 , 

a design for 400,000 ?— Yes. Robert Man- 

5675. Mr. Barry.-— Mr. Barton says., he estimated niug, o$q., c.b. 
that, lowering the crest of certain weirs without 
deepening toe bed pf the river, would pass 585,000 cubic 

feet, per minute, at Toome, and , 625,000 cubic, feet, 
per minute, at the Cutts ?— Yes. I shall give .you my 
opinion about that a little further, on.,.. The means he 
takes to do that dre not the same means as I do, He 
proposes to reduce the height of the weir at Portua 
by two feet, and lie, has calculated that .this .will, lower, 
the water at Bortglepone,; about, .seven. .miles further 
up, by one foot. You will see .that in Mr,. Bayton’e 
report, at page 6.5, where he says— “.My examination 
“ of the subject led mp to see that the navigation works 
“ arranged for eight feet deep channels, might, without 
“ seriously affecting the navigation, be reducedtosixfeot, 

“anda palculatioij of the eflects upon the river inhigh 
“floods of this alteration by lowering all : the weirs 
“except Toome two feet, demonstrated that . in high 
“ floods toe lowering of the weirs two feet would have 
“ about the same effect .on the flooded districts as their 
“removal.” Well, now taking that statement, that 
he would reduce the height. of, the water at Boi'tglenone 
by .one foot, to be correct j the water at Toome, the most 
important point, of the whole district, and. which is 
sixteen miles from Bortglenone, would not. be lowered 
by a fraction of an inch., It is quite obvious that if 
the surface level were a straight line, and that if you 
reduce it in seven miles by. one foot, to sixteen miles.ifl 
will be about six inches ; .but everyone knows that tflo 
surface of . water .which is .moving under, variable, 
motion, is not a, straight line, but is a curve, and that 
it would not lower the waters at Toome at all. I can 
show by the section the. 'ncfual fact that ft ..does, not.. 

Now, lie ..does not state in, his evidence, whether bft 
purposes to lower Toome weir. 

5676. Mi '. A\>ernethy . — He does not mention any, 
works at 'Toome ? : — No, lie does not mention .any works 
there. If he does lower the weir at Toome tw, o ffset, 
the consequence will, be. that toe Lagan, toe Upper 
Bann, Tyrone, Newry, and Ulster navigations will be, 
destroyed- altogether. It will noteda.evemto-put-.a 
lock at toe end of these navigations, because there 
are shallows, which wPhkV prevent the. . navigation , 
being made. But suppose he does not intend to. lower 
it, .the condition at, Toome will remain the same, except 
for any excavation he may. make, and .even then, thu 
weir would, be drowned five fe.et. As to. tbp maxim.uim 
quantity to be. jdiscbacged, which he estimates at, 

5S5,000, cubic feet, per .-i^mute, Mr. MaeMahou anti- 
cipated that it might reach 500,000. That, is. shown 
at page 26 of toe appendix, and, he .merely, supposes 
the case of such a discharge, not that the, thing will: 
actually occur. .Mr. Barton rather .differs with, me., 
he says, in toe quantity of water to be • discharged, ■ 

Now, I beg leave , to say that the maximum does not , 
entirely depend upon the quantity, of water entering. 

Lough Neagh, bpt upon the level; of the . lake two 
months before as. stated. in my. report. , -Thus) in, the. 
flood of 1.87,7,,. for. seven .days, the average quantity, 
discharged.tofP.fbe.lake up to, the 3rd, February* 'Lfl7-7)r 
was. 1,0.0.0,000 ciffiic feet per minute... I have calculated 
day by day toe quantity of .water, necessary - to be dis-, 
charged during that flood, and.I find that, to free the 
lands a quantity of 514,00.0 cubic feet per minute, 
should have been discharged on toe. 2nd .December, 

1876, rising to 824,000 cubic feet per minute., on the 
3rd February, 1877, .for, those seven days..- This will 
be reduced to abouf ; fl70,000 cubic feet per minute- if . 
wp allow, the .flood to ,lise without injuring toe, ..lands 
as proposed by hfr- I give . that as a 

suggestion because ffi.toafteto. of this kind, mo matter , 
how endnent.a man ^uay.bp, ^tqre.ppiqian should not, 
have sway. You must calculate , the whole < matter 
throughout, these are facts, , .-t 

5677. Mr. Barry.-- Ypu, take the. discharge;, from,, 
the riyer ; you calculate what quantity would be going 
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over the weir, and yon found the difference 1 — I cal- 
culated the daily quantity that was going over Toome 
weir. I noted the rise or fall of the lake, plus or 
minus the daily quantity over Toome weir, and I say 
that is the quantity I have to deal with every day. I 
sum all that through the whole duration of this flood, 
and then I come to deal with it. There is one other 
subject that I have to deal with, and that is as to Mr. 
Barton’s remark, that I really did not believe myself, 
that if Mr. MacMahon had carried all the works out, 
£25,000 would now restore them to the state in which 
they were designed by him, and that there is a neces- 
sity for doing more ; and lie points out that I proposed 
an extra expense of £30,000 more. I can only say this, 
that out of that £30,000, £12,000 was for additional 
works in the lower reaches, to which I refer in my 
preliminary report of the 8th June, 1877, and thattlie 
other item, £18, 600, is for sluices ; and repairs to Toome 
weir. The objects of these sluices are two things — 
first, a practical measure to increase the discharge of 
the weir at the beginning of the flood, but the most 
important fimction of those sluices at Toome weir will 
be as scouring sluices. You will require them, for 
silting is the fons et origo of the flooding. 

5678. Mr. Abernetliy.— Mr. MacMahon has dealt 
with 400,000 cubic feet per minute. He seems to have 
taken that as data throughout the whole of the pro- 
position 1 — I should point out clearly what is no doubt 
the fact, that the quantity of water is not dependent 
on the quantity of rain ; that if you commence a flood 
with the minimum level at Lough Neagh, you never 
have a flood of 400,000 cubic feet per minute in the 
river, but if you commence when your river happens 
to be full, you have a great flood. Tf you mil 
kindly look at the tables at the end of my report you 
will find that for the whole of those twenty-one years 
there was no flooding at all, but the moment you allow 
accretions to take place below Toome, and you destroy 
your reservoir in the lake, you are obliged to discharge 
the flood. 

5679. Mr. Barry. — Mr. MacMahon assumed that 
the lake would never stand more than two feet above 
summer level! — Yes. 

5680. That was the condition under which the 
drainage was undertaken, and for which the rate was 
made!— -Yes. 

5681. Do you think that if £25,400 was spent on 
the river, and nothing more was done, that the lake 
would never rise more than two feet above summer 
level. You say that £25,400 ought to be spent on the 
river to put it back into the state in which it was 
before 1 — Yes. 

5682. Assuming that was done, are you of opinion 
that the flood in the lake would never rise more 
than two feet above the summer level 1 — Certainly not' 
the same thing will occur as has occurred for twenty- 
one years, and flooding will occur again if the river 
channel be neglected. 

5683. It is a very important question to consider in 
dealing with this subject. If this £25,400 that you 
estimate should be spent on those works, will the lake, 
in your opinion, ever rise more than two feet above 
summer level!— Not under ordinary occasions, but 
certainly in extraordinary occasions. 

5684. Mr. Abernethy. — It will rise above that level 1 
— It will rise above that level. 

5685. Mr. Barry. — Then to that extent Mr. Mac- 
Mahon was wrong 1 — I think not, because he states 
that a flood of 500,000 cubic feet every minute will be 
discharged without injuring the lands. 

5686. Mr. Abernethy. — But all his calculations, his 
estimates, and everything else, were based on 400,000 
cubic feet ? — Yes ; but he will allow for the flood ; he 
does not anticipate that it will occur, but if it does 
occur no injury will result. 

5687. Then you propose to spend £25,400 to cany 
on and complete works that Mr. MacMahon said 
should be carried out. He states that if those works 



are done the flood will never rise above two feet over 
summer level. But you differ in opinion from him on 
that point, and say that the floods will rise above two 
feet! — I will refer to Mr. MacMahon’s statement. 
Here is his statement : — “ When from a long continu- 
“ ance of rain, and consequent accumulation of flood 
“ water, the rise over the summer surface amounts to 
“twelve inches, the discharge will be increased to 
“ nearly 400,000 cubic feet per minute. The inaxi- 
“ mum discharge has therefore been “taken at that, 
“ due to twelve inches over the proposed summer 
“ level. But should the rise occasionally exceed by * 
“ few inches, which is all that can occur, the contem- 
“ plated range of the level, so as to increase the 
“ discharge even to 500,000 cubic feet per minute, no 
“ damage can accrue to the works, or injury to the 
“ lands, as the elevation will be effectually controlled 
“ by the extraordinary compensating power of Lough 
“ Neagh and Lough Beg as reservoirs, enabling means 
“ to be adopted by which the influx and efflux of the 
“ flood water will be so balanced that the rise can 
“never overflow, nor can the capacity of the improved 
“ channel of the Lower Bann be overflowed by a 
“ greater body of water being thrown into it than it 
“can, without prejudice to the land on its banks, or 
“ to the navigation connected with it, discharge.” . He 
further shows in his section the line to which the 
floods may be permitted to rise. (Map produced) — 
Here is the proposed flood, and here is the line, “ level 
of meadows.” 

5688. Mr. Barry. — He puts the level of the floods 
at 46, 47, and 48 feet as the extremes 1 — Yes. 

5689. Mr. Abernethy. — 46 and 48 as extremes!— 
Yes. 

5690. Mr. Barry. — 48 feet is 2 feet above summer 
level is it not 1 — Yes. In my opinion in extraordinary 
circumstances if these works were restored the water 
would rise to 49 without injuring those lands. 

5691. If that be so, Mr. Manning, £25,400 is all 
that need be spent on works on the Lower Bann, is it 
not! — Yes, but from the circumstances just mentioned, 
if I had the power to make a recommendation, I would 
certainly put in sluices in Toome weir in addition. 
Certainly. 

5692. But that would be the limit of' what you 
would do 1 — I would say, if you ask me what would I 
advise you to spend, that the least tiling you could do 
it at is, I would say, £40,000 in round numbers. 

5693. Mr. Abernethy. — What would you do below 
Portna !— I would abandon everything below Portna. 

5694. You would do nothing with the weirs ! — 
That is a matter on which I would not give an opinion.. 
You know the quantity of land and what it would 
cost. But considering that the great bulk of the land 
lies above Portna weir I say that is the weightier, and’ 
I do ndt consider that it would be met with an expendi- 
ture less than £40,000, which would be spent on. 
excavation and constructing sluices in the weirs at. 
Toome and Portna. 

5695. But you would do nothing in the way of 
deepening the weirs at the Cutts or Loughan’s island 1 
— I should consider that. I think that probably if 
you put £12,000 to it, that is all I would do below - r 
and the total estimate would be £52,000. 

5696. How would you apply that £12,000 1 — In 
excavations. It is the work, number 3, mentioned at 
page 9 of my report. I would not touch the Cutts w.eir. 

5697. Mr. Barry. — Then you would not touch 
Portna weir! — Yes ; I would. 

5698. What would you do at Portna! — Put insluices. 

5699. You would not touch the body of the river! 
—No. 

5700. Have you at all considered whether the 
navigation channel could be used to discharge the- 
flood at Portna 1 — I do not think if you took the whole 
navigation channel and took the locks out of it that- 
you would lower the level of the water at Toome an 
inch during a high flood. 
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5701. Mr. Abernethy . — Would the level of the lake 
he lowered? — No, you cannot lower the level of the 
lake, but you will lower the water in summer. I 
would like to consider that more fully, but as far as 
I can see now you would acquire no material ad- 
vantage by abolishing the navigation at Portglenone. 

5702. Mr. Barry.— You mean unless the channel is 
enlarged to Portglenone above Toome, you would not 
lower the level at Toome ? — The key to the discharge 
of the lands above Portglenone is Portglenone itself. 
Here (on the map) is the level of the flood of 1877. 
The water was low enough there, but the flood surface 
turns like a hinge at Portglenone. In summer you 
have it perfectly level In ordinary floods you do some 
good, but in extraordinary floods you do none at all. 

5703. That is what I said — without excavating the 
channel you would not lower the level at Toome by 
increasing the descent down to Portna? — In extreme 
floods you would not. 

5704. But part of the works that you would 
recommend would be enlarging the channels as they 
now exist between Portglenone and Toome ? — Oh, yes 
certainly. If you make a new cut at the northern end 
of Loughbeg, and to clear out the channel at Toome 
weir, you then lower the level. 

5705. Would any part of the £25,400 be spent on 
Portglenone ? — Oh, yes. 

5706. It would only be spent so far as accretions 
have taken place?— Only so far as accretions have 
taken place. 

5707. There is a large obstruction at Portglenone, 
apart from accretion, is there not ? — No, I think not. 

570S. I thought there was, but I will take your 
correction ? — I think there is not. Mr. O’Neill will 
tell you. 

Mr. O’ Neill . — There is a considerable obstruction at 
Portglenone. 

5709. Mr. Abernethy . — Below the bridge ? — (Mr. 
O'Neill)- -Below the bridge. I think there must be 
more or less accumulation also. 

Mr. Mannih /. — There is no doubt of accumulation. 

5710. Mr. Btrry . — Then would you, to get it on 
the notes, put together what you would recommend 
should be spent on the Lower Bann, because it is a 
little different from what appears in page 9 of your 
report ? — Yes. 

5711. Mr. Abernethy . — Would you state how you 
would spend that £40,000 ? — I had better, if you 
permit me, fill in the statement of the particulars of 
the £40,000 when I come to revise my evidence. 

5712. Mr. Barry . — That will do. Do you con- 
sider that the floods come down more rapidly now than 
they did 30 years ago ? — I do not think so. 

5713. Do you think thorough drainage has in- 
creased the rapidity in the discharge of the water? 
— All surface improvement of land will increase the 
maximum flood. 

5714. Mr. Abernethy . — The earth contains the rain 
like a sponge. When drained the floods come down 
in a short time ?— It is very difficult to give a general 
opinion, but what will occur may be this — if you 
have a sloping surface, and the soil is perfectly imper- 
vious, the water will run off the surface into the river 
immediately, but if you thoroughly drain the land 
you are supposed to dry that land for three or five 
feet from the surface, and before the water can get to 
the river it must go through that five feet of soil and 
therefore it will decrease the flood instead of increasing 
it. The reason of draining land is because it is more 
or less impervious; if it were not impervious you need 
not drain it. I merely give that as an opinion. 

5715. In England drainage carried out rather tends 
to show, and in fact it is undoubted, that floods rise 



higher and in a shorter period of time than before the March n, iss; 
lands were drained? — These matters are very difficult. — ~ 

to decide. I think a fair way would be to take every 
case by itself, examine it clearly, and get all the 
knowledge you can have yom-self or obtain from any- 
one else. There was, some years ago, as we all can 
remember, a theory that in all the whole world the 
quantity of water discharged by our rivers had become 
less. It is impossible, in my mind, to establish any 
general theory on the subject. 

5715. Mr. Barry. — Along the Upper Bann, you 
know the low-lying land between Portadown and the 
lake ? — Yes. 

571C. Have you considered whether that land 
might be protected by banking from floods ? — I have 
never paid any attention to that, but certainly, in my 
opinion, it cannot be prevented in any other way, 
except by keeping the surface of the lake low ; but 
if you cannot do that it would, no doubt, be proper 
to embank those lands. In fact you may have ob- 
served at Portadown a large factory built upon those 
lands, and they have a sort of dyke or ditch about 
it. I do not see why they should not do that to pre- 
vent one of those heavy floods from remaining for a 
month or less than a month, and then pulling up 
their sluices to let it flow out. 

5717. You say if Lough Neagh could be so controlled 
as never to rise above two feet over summer level, it 
would be a very great benefit to the whole neighbour- 
hood ?— ‘Certainly it would be a great benefit. 

5718. And that would extend not only over the 
Bann but the Blackwater and other rivers flowing into 
Lough Neagh ? — Yes ; but the question of the sanitary 
effects of drainage is a very abstruse one. We fre- 
quently make a mistake between post hoe an 1 propter 
hoc. We find that we have not disease after drainage 
and we then say that it is all because of the drainage. 

5719. Mr. Abernethy. — Some parties do not wish 
embankments to be made? — Yes; 1 understand that 
one of the proprietors along the J31 ickwater objected 
to his lands being embanked, as he merely used them 
for pasture and probably coarse meadow. I know 
that in a district that I executed works in, some thirty 
years ago, at the special request of one of the pro- 
prietors I did not embank his land. There are cir- 
cumstances which might make it proper. I f the area 
of land along the river was small, and if he wanted 
this land only for cattle in summer, I think he would 
do as well without the embankment. But no doubt 
where there is a permanent high level of water 
during the summer season, you have nothing to do 
but to embank. 

5720. But to embank? — But to embank. Here is- 
one of the Portglenone sections (map produced) ; there 
is the original bottom, and there is the accretion, 
shown. 

5721. Is that the original bottom in Mi-. Mac- 
Mahon’s report? — This is the original bottom on. 
detailed sections, which are made in our office. 

5722. When were they made? — They were made- 
before the report was made. 

5723. When was that? — The report was made in 
December, 1845, and on those dotted lines that you 
see there, the report was founded. 

5724. Mi-. Ba/rry. — Mr. Mac Mahon’s report? — Mr. 
MacMahon’s report. The dotted line is the original 
level. Here is the section (number 227), immediately 
under Portglenone bridge (map produced). Mr. 

O’Neill informs me that he sounded there and got 
down to the bottom, and that it was soft above it. 

This line here is eighteen inches lower than Mr. 
MacMahon’s gradient. 
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5725. Mr. Bairy. —You are acquainted with the 
navigation cut at Portna ? — Yes. 

5726. What is the sectional area of that cut! — 
It is fifty feet wide, and eight feet under summer 
level. 

5727. What is the amount of fall at the two locks 
which lie at the northern end of it V — The amount of 
fall on the sills of the locks is 1 4 feet 6 inches, but the 
actual fall, from the surface of the water to the tail 
water, varies very much according to the quantity of 
water coming over the weir. 

5728. What would it be in flood time 1— Eleven 
feet when 400,000 cubic feet per minute is passing 
over the weir, and less when the volume is greater. 

5729. Eleven feet ? — Yes ; if there was more water 
passing over the weir, which frequently there is, it 
would be less, but I have not gone into any calcula- 
tion higher than 400,000 cubic feet per minute. 

5730. Taking that difference between head and tail, 
how many cubic feet per minute would pass, supposing 
the gates of the lock were all removed or shut back ? 
— 234,000 cubic feet per minute, supposing an inclined 
plane from the upper sill to the lower sill. 

5731. Then take the lock, and supposing the gates 
removed, and that the sills remain intact as they are 
now, is that correct on the supposition of that dis- 
charge ? — Yes, this is quite correct. The lock without 
being widened, and the inclination I have shown here, 
it would take the flood according to the quantity 
passing over the weir. When it is 400,000 feet, the 
inclination of the flood by the surface of the water 
is shown, by a blue line, and when 45,244 cubic feet 
per minute pass Portna, by a blue dotted line. 

5732. Mr. Abemethy. — Is your calculation of the 
drainage founded on the supposition that that decline 
was made 1 — Quite so. 

5733. Mr. Barry. — Supposing that incline was not 
made, and supposing that the locks were kept intact, 
and supposing that the gates were removed or shut 
back, would that make auy difference ? — It would make 
no difference. The reason I suggested the incline in the 
lock was simply that I believe the masonry would give 
way to such a torrent of water without it. 

5734. It is a matter of precaution against damage 1 
— Quite so. 

5735. Have you been able to form any opinion as 
to how far the effect of such a discharge from the 
navigation there would extend up the river ? — I have ; 
in 1 873 I made a calculation, and that was afterwards 
confirmed when 1 took cross sections, for the first time, 
in 1877. That showed that my previous calculations, 
although they were approximate and from insufficient 
data, were correct substantially. 

5736. How far would it extendi — One mile, but 
that is when there would be a maximum flood in 
the river. Of course in summer or when the flood is 
at its lowest the effects would be much reduced. You 
have my report of 1877. 

5737. You laid an estimate before the Commission 
which amounted to £82,500 for what you considered 
necessary for the improvement of the river ? — Yes. 

5738. Some of that is for excavations at Portna 
weir, and some for works made at Portglenone 1 — Yes. 

5739. How much would your estimate be reduced if 
Portna sluices were omitted ? — It would not diminish 
the cost at all. 

5740. Why not ? — It would diminish the cost for 
sluices, but it would not affect the works in the upper 
channel through the rock and other parts of the river. 

5741. Would it not affect the whole of the excava- 
tion below Portna weir 1 — The special excavation 
required for the sluice ? 

5742. Yes 1 — 1 do not think it would altogether. 

5743. Did not your estimate include something for 
excavating below Portna weir ? — Not except for the 
sluices. We found the sluices and also the weirs 



would effect everything required from Portna to 
Camroe. We do not propose dealing with anything 
but two reaches, the nine mile reach from Carnroe, and 
the fifteen mile reach from Toome. 

5744. How much excavation was there at Portna, 
in your estimate ? — I may say that we had not per- 
fectly fixed what the excavations would be at the 
different portions of the river. But if you allow me 
to make a statement in general terms it will give 
you our ideas about the scheme. We propose excava- 
ting the channel at Portna. 

5745. Above the weir ? — In the rock behind Portna. 

5746. Above the weir? — Above the weir to a 
sectional area of 2,400 feet. But at Portglenone 
and at Toome we propose to excavate 3,000 feet area 
so as to be quite certain of relieving Toome weir from 
backwater. 

5747. Then you think that to use the navigation 
there they would not save any money, in your estimate? 
— It would save the excavation connected with the 
sluices. 

5748. And the sluices ?— And the sluices at Portna. 

5749. What would be put for that, approximately? 
— I think I recollect our agreeing with Mr. Barton 
about £10,000 to be spent at Portna and in its neigh- 
bour-hood. It was £10,000 that Mr. Barton suggested, 
but I could not say that I perfectly agree with Mr. 
Barton about it, the subsequent cross sections con- 
firmed my dissent. 

5750. Mr. Abemethy. — Do you say that putting in 
sluices in the weirs would relieve the floods ? — I am of 
opinion that it would relieve the floods by making a 
great and necessary improvement in the channel, which 
I believe to be very much at fault. 

5751. Above? — Above. 

5752. At a cost of £10,000? — I cannot say that I 
agree with Mr. Barton about the amount. I was 
asked by our Trustees to read over the report and have 
an interview with Mr. Barton. I had an interview 
with Mr. Barton on two occasions, in which I con- 
tended for the necessity of excavating a deeper channel 
behind the weir at Toome, showing that without it we 
must lose there a fall of fifteen inches in one mile. 
After spending two days at it he said — “ Well, I will 
agree to £10,000.” It is only about half of what I 
consider necessary. 

5753. Mr. Barry. — What amount of water comes 
into the river below Portna weir in time of flood ? — 
Below Portna from the catchment basin is 150 square 
miles. I would say in a flood, 1 80,000 cubic feet per 
minute. 

5754. Then in round number we may say that 
assuming 400,000 coming over the weir at Toome, and 
200,000 below Portna weir, you ought to have 
command at the Cutts over 600,000, or the floods will 
gain on the river? — There would be more. In 
dealing with the catchment basin between Toome and 
the Cutts, if you take this catchment basin it will be 
more than double that because it is 340 square miles. 
It is considerable sometimes below Portglenone. 

5755. Assuming 400,000 coming over Toome weir 
you ought to have command for nearley 800,000 at 
the Cutts ? — I think so, but I think there must be 
some consideration given to Mr. Manning’s suggestion 
that the area to be relieved there is too small. It is a 
question whether it would be worth the expense. I 
think myself by combining the system of embank- 
ment, perhaps starting at Agivey and at some points 
of the river where the lands are very low ; removing 
all sharp bends from Agivey tributaries, and improv- 
ing the channel at Louglians, would lower the floods 
materially. 

5756. Mr. Abemethy. — A light embankment would 
relieve a good deal of the land from floods ? — Yes, 
combined with a certain amount of improvement which 
I would recommend in the Bann and tributaries. 
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5757. Mr. Barry . — You would suggest sluices at 
the Cuts weir? — Yes, from what Mr. Graham said 
the Other day about there being considerable parts of 
the year that there would be very little foam there. 
It is a good tidal river certainly. 

5758. I suppose the amount of fall at the Cuts 
would depend on neap tides and spring tides? — It 
does, but it is not the volume which I fear that 
would gorge the tideway. I am certain if those 
improvements are carried out we will never have the 
large flow passing down that has passed, because they 
are entirely due to accumulations in Lough Neagh. 
But by improving the river so as to make the average 
flow more than at present, and not having sucli large 
volumes passing down, it would be otherwise. 

5759. Mr. Abernethy . — By removing the shoals 
below Agivey bridge, and putting sluices in the weir 
at the Cuts, and deepening the channel above the weir 
at the Cuts, and the formation of light embankments 
below Agivey bridge, you think a good change would 
be effected ? — I am sure it would. 

57 60. Mr .Barry . — It was represented to us yesterday 
by a local gentleman that embankments must neces- 
sarily fail at the land in question, because the water 
rose through the land, and would rise behind the 
embankment. Do you attach any impox-tance to that 
view ? — I do not, because I do not know any land down 
there so unfavourable for embankment, as we have em- 
banked in the county Annagh, and some places where 
you were yesterday. 

5761. Mr. Abernethy - — Quite so; we saw a light 
sandy soil there in vai-ious places ? — If you saw the 
embankments near Moy, above half a mile by the 



river, the ground is very low, peat some of it. The March n, i8S7. 
embankments are five feet high. I was obliged to Mr -\vilUarn 
excavate trenches there. I mixed clay and gravel O’Neill, 
and bog together, put them in layers, and had them 
well pounded, and it is pei'fectly effective, and keeps 
out the water. 

5762. Mr. Barry. — How many miles of embank- 
ments had you under your charge ? — I think 35. 

5763. You know the land between Portadown and 
Lough Neagh? — I know it very well. 

57 64. Do you see any reason why that land should 
not be embaxiked ? — I think it would be a very proper 
way of dealing with it. I many times wondered it 
was not embanked, because the flood water does not 
rise so very high. 

5765. You see no difficulty in embanking at low- 
lying land ? — No. 

5766. Have you the figures in connexion with the 
embankment on the Blackwater ? — I have. 

5767. What is the extent? - -It is about 35 miles. 

5768. Can you give us the yearly cost? — Yes ; for 
twenty-six years it cost £330, that is, £24 per mile 
per annum. 

5769. Have you the original cost of your embank- 
ment? — No. 

5770. From your knowledge of such work what 
would you say would be the price per cubic yard for the 
formation of an embankment above and below Agivey ? 

— Certainly not more than four pence per cubic yard. 

Of course that includes thoroughly pounding and sod- 
ding over. It includes also sluices. 

The Commission adjourned. 



THIRTY-FOURTH DAY— MONDAY, MARCH 21st, 1887. ih aim 

The Commission met at 32, Abiugdon-street to prepare a Report. 

THIRTY-FIFTH DAY— TUESDAY, MARCH 82W), 1S67. 

32, Abingdon-street. Draft Report further considered. 



THIRTY-SIXTH DAY— WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23hd, 1887. 

The Commission met at 32, Abingdon-street, London. 

Present : — Sir James AUport (Chairman); James Abernethy, Esq., J. W. Barry, Esq., and 
J. T. Pim, Esq. 

Mr. W. H. Wheeler, c.e., called in and examined. 



March 23, 1887. 



5771. The Chairman. — I think you are a civil 
engineer practising at Boston, Lincolnshire ?— Yes. 

5772. You are a member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers ? — Yes. 

5773. And you have had considerable experience 
in drainage works in the Fen districts?- -Yes, I have. 

5774. In the four counties cf Cambridge, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, and Huntingdon? — Yes. 

5775. I believe you are well acquainted with the 
constitution of the various drainage boards in the 
counties I have named ? — Yes. 

5776. Will you state to us how they are constituted ? 
—I will take the River Witham as an example, which 
includes a drainage area of 127,793 acres altogether. 
That is divided into six districts and each of those 
districts elect their own representatives 'varying iu 
number according to the area of the district. Then 
the District Commissioners elect representatives on to 
a central Board called the Witham Drainage Board, 
and the Witham Drainage Board has the management 
of all the large drains — that is the River Witham and 
the larger drainage works— and the District Com- 
missioners have the management of the drains of their 
own district. 

5777. Under the supervision of the Central Board ? 
— No ; only in so far as it interferes with the arterial 
drainage. 

5778. The arterial drainage is under the super- 



vision of a central hoax’d for the whole six districts, wheeler c.b 
as I understand ? — Yes. 

5779. And dees the central board consist of mem- 
bers from each of those six districts ? — Yes. 

5780. Do all the members of each district board 
constitute the central board? — No. 

5781. The district boards elect members to repre- 
sent each separate district on the central board ? — Yes. 

Perhaps it would make it plainer if you would allow 
me to read to you an extract from a paper, which I 
contributed to the Royal Agricultural Society, on 
River Consex-vancy, in which I explain how these 
boards are constituted : — 

“ To take an example, the Fen Acts relating to the river 
Witliam extend over a length of about thirty miles be- 
tween the towns of Lincoln and Boston. The fen land 
between these points is divided into six districts, each 
having its own Commission for the management of the in- 
terior drainage works, the number of members being re- 
gulated by the number of parishes in each district, each 
parish selecting one representative. These Commissioners 
elect from amongst themselves members to represent them 
at the Board of General Commissioners, which consists of 
thirty-three members, thirty-one being furnished by the 
distiicts, and the remainder by the towns of Lincoln and 
Boston. The General Commission has the control of the 
river Witham and its banks, and certain main drains in the 
district, and power to levy taxes for the works necessary to 
maintain them in efficient condition. Tins organization 
lias, during along series of year-, proved itself thoroughly 
efficient as far as it goes.” 
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5782. You say for many years ; how many years has 
that mode been in operation ? — A hundred and twenty 
years. 

5783. Mr. Pirn. — You say the towns of Lincoln 
and Boston send representatives ? — The Mayor of each 
town is on the board. 

5784. Ex-oJ}icio] — Yes. 

5785. Do they contribute towards the cost of the 
work 1 — No ; they are not taxed in any way ; the 
taxation is on the land. Then, I may add further, 
that three or four years ago the whole of the drainage 
districts in our neighbourhood draining into the river 
Withain combined together and obtained an Act of 
Parliament for improving the river below Boston, by 
what is termed the Outfall Board. There are the 
Witliam, the Black Sluice, and the Fourth District — 
three large districts — draining into the Withain, and 
they, with the Harbour Trust, formed a joint con- 
servancy board for the management of the outfall of 
the river, and all the districts contributed Is. an acre. 
The town of Boston contributed a lump sum of 
£10,0 JO towards the works, and those works are now 
completed. 

57S3. The Chairman. — What is the constitution of 
the Board for the future management and maintenance 
of the works 1 — For the Witham River as a Drain- 
age District, it is elected from the sub-districts, but to 
the Outfall Board each Drainage Board sends so many 
members. The town of Boston sends three, the 
Witham District sends s >ven, and Black Sluice five. 

5787. Is it a periodical election 1 — Yes, every three 
years. 

578S. Mi-. Barry. — What is the drainage area of 
the River Wilhani 1 — 1,063 square miles. 

5789. Is there any contribution from any other 
source except the land benefited by the drainage 
works ?— No. 

5730. Is there no general rate over any other land 
in the drainage area ! — No — only the land drained. 

5791. How much approximately is the total tax ? — 
It varies according to the districts from 5s. Gd. to Is. 
per annum. The average is 3s 8./. That is for the 
main drainage works. I do not know what the in- 
terior drainage rates are, because they are more in the 
nature of tenants’ taxes for keeping up small drains in 
the district and several pumping engines. 

5792. Is that the contribution to the general funds 1 
— Yes ; and then there is Is. an acre in addition for 
the outfall tax. 

5793. Is that a varying amount 1 — It can vary, but 
it generally runs about that. Of course there is a 
limit. 

5794. Is that tax struck once a year or twice a 
year ? — Once a year. 

5795. Mr. Pirn. — Why does the town of Boston 
contribute £10,000 ? — Because of the navigation. 
They are interested in that. 

5796 Was it subject to flooding at all 1 — No. The 
town previously to that had done all the work of the 
improvement of the river. The town acting as har- 
bour commissioners had spent £60,000 or £7U.OOO on 
the river previously, and that is why they only con- 
tributed £10,000 then. The drainage interest had 
spent nothing on the lower part of the river pre- 
viously. 

5797. Mr. Barry. — Will you describe why the 
division into districts takes place in the rating process ? 
— Because each district manages its own affairs. As 
a rule they have their own pumping engines and their 
own interior works to themselves. 

5798. From this paper you have given me [“His- 
tory of the Fens of Lincolnshire ”] it appears that the 
taxes refer to the different districts apart from the 
•"ontributiori 1 — Those are the contributions to the 
IVilku ; tint the reason why it varies is that some 
districts are much lower than others and receive 
greater benefits. 

5799. It supposed to be in proportion to the 
benefits tmiredl— It was so originally. 



5800. Is that fixed by Act of Parliament 1 — Yes. 
I think you will find the Act is given there. 

5801. I see the tax varies from Is. an acre to 5s. 6d. 
per acre? — Yes. If you come to add the internal tax, 
in some of the districts the tax is as much as 1 8s. and 
£1 an acre. That is in some of the districts where 
they have had breaches of banks and other expensive 
works. In North Level, which is in the southern 
part of Lincolnshire, the general tax is about 10s. an 

5802. The Chairman. — Does that tax fall on the 
landowner or occupier ? — The tax for general works 
on the landowner. For the interior works generally 
on the tenant. 

5803. And the maintenance on the tenant ? — Yes. 
What you may call the arterial drainage taxes — the 
main draiuge taxes — are considered landlord’s taxes, 
and the interior taxes — the minor works — as tenants’ 
taxes. That is generally the arrangement, but the 
tax is on the land, not on the individual rental. 

5804. The occupier, whoever he may be, for the 
time being is taxed for the maintenance of interior 
works ’ — Yes. The other districts in the Witham are 
the Fourth District, which contains 62,418 acres, and 
the Black Sluice District, which contains 64,85-L 
Those are the large main drains of the North Lincoln- 
shire fens. 

580 o. Are those beyond the 127,000 acres? — Yes, 
the 127,793 acres is Witham district. Then on the 
River Welland there is the Deeping Fen District. 
That contains 30,000 acres. That is all very low land 
indeed— peat land principally — and that drains by the 
River Welland. That is drained entirely by steam 
power. 

5806. Mr. Barry. — Does the river Welland pass 
through that fen in an embanked course ? — No ; it is 
connected by a largo drain called the Vernatts, and 
that drains into the Welland. 

5807. Then the pumping takes place into the Ver- 
natts ? — Yes. 

5808. Mr. Abemethy. — All that part of the country 
is considerably under the level of the river? — Yes, 
that would be all under water in high water. 

5809. Mr. Barry. — Where does the jurisdiction of 
the Outfall Commissioners on the river Witham begin ? 
— The Witham Commissioners begin at Boston, and 
go up to Lincoln. 

5810. Are the works of the Outfall Commissioners 
outside the original district of the river Witham ? — 
Yes ; it is an entirely new board. 

5811. And they pass into country which is outside 
their district? — Yes. They came down to Boston be- 
fore, and now the Outfall Commissioners go from 
Boston to the sea. The Outfall Board consists of the 
Harbour Commissioners as well as the Drainage Com- 
missioners. It is a joint trust drainage and naviga- 
tion. 

5812. Mr .Abemethy. — Will you describe the me- 
thod generally adopted in these drainage works ? — It 
is principally by large main cuts with sluices at the 
end to prevent the tide backing up. The river 
Witham, for instance, has been drained entirely in 
that way. A sluice is put across the Witham at Bos- 
ton, which is self-acting. As soon as the water in- 
side rises higher than the water outside the doors open 
and let the water run out, and when the tide 
comes up it shuts the doors. That is the main arterial 
drain, and it is embanked all the way between Boston 
and Lincoln. Then there are lateral drains running 
up which are also embanked, and the greater part ot 
those pump their water into the Witham. 

5813. It is generally by embankment? — Always by 
embankment. 

5814. In forming those embankments there is gene- 
rally wash land left at the edge of the river ? — There 
used to be in olden days. Both on the Welland and 
on the Nene there were very large wash lands. We 
have none on the Witham ; but I think there are 
5,000 acres on the Welland and a largo area on the 
Nene and the Ouse - nearly as much. 

5815. The Chairman. — Who i you say largo areas 
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whab distance are those embankments from the main 
drain? — It varies in width. There is sometimes as 
much as half a mile between the river and the bank. 
Both on the Ouse, Nene, and Welland there are 
waste lands, but none on the Witham. 

5816. Why? — I do not know why exactly. I do 
not think they would be left now. It was with the 
idea of collecting the water in floods, but it has been 
of no real service for that purpose. 

5817. Mr. Barry. — In the nature of reservoirs? — 
These wash lands in summer grow very good grass, 
and in winter time they are generally under water, but 
unfortunately during the wet seasons we had a few 
seasons ago, they were under water in summer as well 
as winter, and all the crops were spoilt. After the 
wash lands are once filled with water they are no use 
as reservoirs. 

5818. The Chairman. — Was that in consequence of 
the extent of the wash land, because you say it may 
be half a mile wide? — Yes. 

5S19. Would you suggest that they should be put 
close to the river ? — I do not think they have been of 
any service really in assisting the drainage. 

5820. Mr. Abernethy. — Have the main drains 
sufficient sectional area to carry off flood without em- 
bankments ? — -No, On the Ouse certainly the river 
is not large enough to carry off the water and that is 
the cause of flooding. 

5821. You say the arterial drain is embanked all 
the way up to Lincoln ? — That is an instance where 
there is no wash land, and the Witham is sufficient to 
carry off the flood with the improved outfall. When 
wash land is once filled it is no more use for drainage 
purposes. 

5822. Are those embankments on the margin of the 
arterial drain ? — On the Witham they are close to the 
river — just a small fall. 

5823. With regard to the Black Sluice? — The 
Black Sluice is not embanked, because that is protected 
by doors at the end. There are embankments but 
they are simply spoils that has been thrown out of the 
drains, and the water there is kept out by the sluice 

. at the end of it, aud there is no fear of flooding. If 
you take the Ouse, the water runs up to the Hermitage 
sluice thirty or forty miles above Lynn and the tide 
has a free course. There the river is embanked the 
whole way up. 

5824. That is a tidal river in fact? — Yes, and the 
same up the Welland. The Welland has a free course 
all the way up, and it is embanked. 

5825. I understand that the embankments which 
are formed on the main arterial drain up to Lincoln 
are formed near the edge of the river ? — Yes, close to. 
There is fifty or sixty feet from the river to the bank. 
In the same way up the Ouse from Lynn to Denver 
sluice there is no foreshore except a shore varying in 
width from fifty to one hundred feet, and then when 
you get above Denver sluice there are large wash lands. 

5826. Up to Denver sluice there are embankments 
formed some distance back, fifty or sixty feet ? — The 
wash land is a great deal more than that. 

5827. Mr. Pirn. — What height are the banks ? — 
That varies — ten to fifteen feet. It depends on the 
level of the land. They are about four feet above the 
highest tides I should think, speaking generally, 
in the three rivers, the Nene, Welland, and Ouse. 

5828. Mr. Abernethy. — The peculiarity here is that 
these are tidal rivers? — Yes. 

5829. And there is a rise and fall of tide of about 
twenty-five feet ? — Yes, in the estuary. 

5830. Are you acquainted with the embankments 
on these'rivers above the tidal influence ? — Yes. 

5831. How are the low lying lands there protected 
from land floods ? — They are all embanked unless they 
have sluices. The lateral drains have sluices and 
protect the drains in that way.' Where there are 
no sluices they are embanked. • . 

5832. In fact the main arterial drain .or river 
beyond the tidal influence is embanked ?-i- Yes. 



5833. And are the banks in that case formed on 
the margin of the river or some distance from it ? — 
Near the margin of the river. 

5834. How far from it? — It varies. It has simply 
a short margin in front — perhaps a chain wide, or some- 
thing of that kind. In some places, where wide fore- 
lands have been left, they have been embanked and 
enclosed. 

5835. Can you give us the cost per mile of these 
embankments, say to Huntingdon? — No, I cannot. I 
can give you the cost where marshes have been en- 
closed in the lower part of the river. The upper banks 
have been put up so many years that it is impossible 
to say the cost, but from £15 to £20 an acre is what 
they have cost where lands have been enclosed from 
the tide. 

5836. Setting aside the tide — can yon give us any 
instance above the tidal influence? — I could not; 
because they have been put up so many years there. 

5837. Mr. Barry. — How much a cube yard does 
embankment cost now ? — About 6 d. 

5838. Does that include sodding it and completing 
it in all ways? — Hardly that ; the sodding would cost 
a little more. There would be the sodding in addition. 
A great deal depends on the height and the distance 
the stuff has to be ruu ; bat taking it approximately 1 
should say 6d. a yard. 

5839. Mr Abernethy.- — In a case where a drain is 
formed from a back chain and passes up to the em- 
bankment? — Then it would not cost £15 or £20 an 
acre, but it would be only a small bank there. These 
banks are forty to fifty feet wide, that we put up for 
enclosing from the tide on the salt marshes. 

5840. Mr. Barry. — In fact they are sea defences to 
some extent ? — Yes ; they are the only banks I know 
of recent construction. The others have been up for 
200 or 300 years. 

5841. The better guide would be the price per cubic 
yard — you say about 6 d. ?— Yes ; I should think that 
would be about a fair average. 

5842. Mr. Abernethy. — What regulations are formed 
for the conservation of those banks ? — Where there 
has been no special Act of Parliament obtained they 
are under the jurisdiction of the Court of Sewers, 
which is a very large body, first created in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and consists of Commissioners nomi- 
nated by the Crown. All over Lincolnshire and in 
the Fen Country there is the Court of Sewers, and 
they take charge of all sea banks and all other banks 
except where there has been a special Act of Parlia- 
ment obtained, separating the district from them. 
They take charge both of the banks and the main 
drains ; but the greater part now are under separate 
Acts of Parliament. 1 think altogether there arc 
2,000 Acts of Parliament applying to the Fen Dis- 
tricts. 

5843. Mr. Barry. — How does the Court of Sewers 
find funds for works ? — By levying rates. 

5844. Do they levy rates on the riparian owners 
or on the whole district ? — On the whole district ; they 
call upon each parish to contribute. They have what 
they call dyke-reeves or bailiffs. 

5845. Is the proportion fixed by Act of Parliament 
or by custom ? — By custom. 

5846. The proportion which each parish is to con- 
tribute? — Yes ; I believe practically it is unlimited. 

5847. I think I am right in saying that the Court 
of Sewers have very large powers of entry on land for 
the purpose of doing works ? — Yes ; very arbitrary 
powers altogether. They are a very large body, con- 
sisting of people owning a certain amount of property 
all over the county. I think there is a fresh nomina- 
tion every ten years. 

5848. Is there a surveyor to the Court of Sewers ? 
— Yes. 

5849 Is it his business to keep a surveillance over 
the banks which are not under private Acts of Parlia- 
ment ?— Yes : all the sea banks, and all the main and 
interior drains that are not governed by private Act 
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Mr W~H reports to the Court what works he considers neces- 
Wheeler c.e. sary. and then the Court calls on the dyke-reeve of 
that particular parish to do the work. 

5850. Has he a staff of inspectors under him? — 
No ; there are several surveyors appointed. The 
Court of Sewers is split up into different districts 
for different parts of the county, and each court 
sits by itself, and has its own clerk and own officers, 
and I believe the Commissioners have power to come 
down to any court and sit. It is practically one whole 
commission, though split up into a number of districts. 

5851. Mr. Abernethy. — Is there any practical diffi- 
culty found in maintaining those banks in good order ? 
—No. 

5852. Are there any penalties imposed for injuring 
the banks ? — Yes, severe penalties. 

5853. Mr. Pirn. — How are the penalties enforced ? 
— If the dyke-reeves do not do the work the court 
have power to do it and charge them with it. 

5854. The Chairman. — What is the nature of the 
damages that have arisen — for instance, wilful damage? 
— I do not know that any cases of wilful damage have 
occurred, but the damage has been from breach by 
the sea. 

-5855. Do the cattle do much damage ? — Not a great 
deal ; what they do is repaired every year. 

5856. Do you find much damage arising from rab- 
bits or rats ?— Yes ; there is a good deal of trouble 
with rabbits. Anybody may shoot rabbits on a sea 
bank, or hares. 

5857. Mr. Barry. — Supposing there is a penalty 
attached to wilful damage, how is that penalty recov- 
ered? — I cannot answer that question. I do not 
know. At one time if a man was caught doing wilful 
damage he was staked in the breach he made and 
buried there ; but that law has been repealed. 

5858. The Chairman. — I suppose in the ordinary 
course there would be a summons before the magis- 
trate? — Yes, no doubt. 

5859. That would be the practice ? — I take it that 
would be the case. I do not remember a case occur- 
ring at all. 

5860. Mr. Barry. — Can you give us any idea what 
the cost of maintaining banks is above the tidal influ- 
ence per mile per annum ?— I am afraid 1 cannot. It 
is not kept separately. It is mixed up with so many 
other things. 

5861. Do you find it considerable where there is 
no tide? — Very little indeed. The bank once pro- 
perly made, where there is no tide there is nothing to 
damage it, that is, if it is well made first. The diffi- 
culty is where it has been a peat bank not properly 
made, and the peat wears away and lets the water 
through. The great difficulty has been up the river 
Glen, which is a small river discharging into the river 
Welland. The bed is above the level of the land, and 
the banks are made of peat. The water sometimes 
gets to nearly the top of the banks, and there have 
been breaches there. There have been one or two up 
the Witham ; but, as a rule, there are very few 
breaches of the banks, taking the number of miles we 
have throughout the county. 

5862. What do you find the best materials for 
making banks? — Clay, if we can get it ; but we have 
to take what we can get. A great many banks are 
made from silt and sand from the foreshore. 

5863. Do you find that the clay cracks ? — Not if it 
is well covered with sods ; but the difficulty is the 
first few years till the sods are well grown, and then 
there is very little difficulty after that, if the smallest 
amount of attention is paid to them. 

5864. Mr. Abernethy. — In fact the ordinary soil 
would form a bank?— -Yes; we have banks made of 
almost pure sand, and of peat and of clay. The peat 
banks are made with a puddled trench in the centre. 

5865. So the case you mention of the river Glen, 
where the surface level is considerably above the level 
of the land where you have those peat banks, are they 



effective in keeping the land from floods ? — Yes, the out- 
fall of the Glen was very bad indeed, a few years ago, but 
they have made a new sluice, and since that the water 
gets away better. The Deeping Fen Commissioners 
had the management of the banks on one side, and the 
Black Sluice Commissioners on the opposite side of 
the river, and when a flood came each Board sent their 
men on the banks who had to walk up and down day 
and night to see if there was the least appearance of a 
breach in order that they might stop it, because it is 
the first beginning that is the easier stopped. If a 
breach occurred on one side they used to throw up 
their hats on the other side and go home, because they 
knew they were perfectly safe. 

5866. That arose from insufficient outlet in that 
case ? — Yes, the river has gradually silted and filled up. 

5867. Have you been in Holland? — Yes, I have 
just lately come back from thei'e. 

5868. The Chairman. — Have you the number of 
miles of embankment for these three districts, the 
Witham, the Fourth, and the Black Sluice ? — I do not 
remember. 

5869. Will you furnish it to us 1 — Yes. 

5870. Mr. Abernethy. — And all the way up to 
Lincoln ? — Yes. 

5871. The town of Huntingdon is sometimes under 
water? — Yes ; frequently. A very small rain indeed 
floods all that district. 

5872. And does the town of Huntingdon contribute 
at all to the drainage ? — No. 

5873. Are you aware that it is proposed that Hunt- 
ingdon should contribute, and that all the towns subject 
to flooding should contribute ? — Yes ; and a very fair 
thing too — Lincoln is frequently flooded, and the 
streets and houses have been under water. 

5874. If yoxxr works are executed to relieve them from 
flood, do you not think it just they should contribute 
towards the taxes? — I think so. They contribute 
a great deal of water to the river, and receive a great 
deal of benefit from the liver, and I think it only fair 
they should contribute towards the maintenance of the 
river. 

5875. Could you tell us whether from £3 to £4 per 
mile per annum strikes you as a reasonable sum for 
maintaining banks above the influence of the tide ?— 
It depends upon the construction of the banks a great 
deal. I do not think we can lay down any genei'al 
inle. 

5876. We have had evidence that that is the cost 
in certain places in Ireland ? — I should say the banks 
do not cost so much as that in our district. 

5877. They do not cost so much? — No, certainly 
not, I should think. I could not give any figures, 
because the accounts are not kept separately. 

5878. Could you give us a general idea? — No, 
there are no separate accounts kept of the cost of the 
banks. 

5879. Mr. Abernethy. — Your impression is that it 
is less than £4 per mile? — Yes ; except the liver Glen 
— which costs a large sum for maintenance — that is 
an exceptional case 

5880. Mr. Barry. — Do you find the bed of the 
river rise from silting up % — Yes, and from the accumu- 
lation of weeds. 

5881. Do you have to undertake works' from time 
to time to deepen the bed of the river — I am alluding 
all this time to the river above the tide? — Yes; I 
will give you an instance of what I saw being done 
a few weeks ago in the Vernatt’s drain, which, takes 
the drainage from the Deeping Fen. Hitherto 
they have cut the weeds by hand, and they have 
had a kind of rake drawn by horses ; but lately, 
within the last year or so, they have had a machine 
at work, in which there is a large barge and a port- 
able engine with two drums and a wire rope running 
a mile each way. Then rigged out from either end 
there is a frame with a “ hedgehog,” with a number 
of spades to it. The barges run up and down the 
dram, the dram revolves, anxTthe spades keep catching 
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up the dirt and tlie weeds in the bottom,' add break- 
ing it up into mud, and that is carried away by the 
current of the drain, and 'ultimately by the. river. 
They have found it very effective. They have deep- 
ened the drain in some places two feet by that means, 
and cleared out the weeds. . 

5831. Sir James Allport: — You are not troubled 
with rock in any part 1 — No. 

5883. In the Ouse is not there some part of it — a 
few miles above Lynn — where they get the limestone 

r0 ck ? No, it is all clay and peat I know, because two 

or three years ago I made a report upon that river. 

5884. Is there any in the Nene % — No, that -is- nearly 
all silt. 

5885. Above Wisbeech I mean ? — When you get 
above Peterborough ? 

5986. I do not mean as high as Peterborough ? — I 
think not, there may be some few hard beds. 

5887. Mr. Abemethy. — Are they not dredging very 
often on the great arterial drain up to Huntingdon ?— 
Yes, in all that district they do a good deal of 
dredging. 

5988. That is also soft material 1 — Yes, but I 
believe the machine I have been speaking about is 
better than any dredging machine, because the stuff 
flows away naturally. The principle is that the soil 
is so broken up that it becomes mud, and they run at 
such a slow rate that they do not do more than the 
current can carry away in suspension. 

5889. The current there' is very sluggish, is notit? 
— Yes, about a mile and a half an hour, and that is 
only when pumping is going on. 

5890. You said you had been in Holland ? — Yes, 
and that led me to mite to you. I had been over 
Lake Haarlem, where a lake of over 40,000 acres in 
extent has been now turned into a prosperous country 
with 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants. That has been done 
entirely by the Government of the country — by a com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. I found that it 
had not paid the Government for doing it — it had cost 
about £80,000 ; but there was this tract of valuable 
land with schools and houses aud everything on it — 
in fact a complete community — where formerly there 
was the bed of the lake. 

5891. Mr. Barry. — Did you say it only cost 
£80,000? — That was after the sale of the land — over 
and above the sale of the land. 

5892. Then that is the loss?.— Yes. 

5893. Do you know what the total cost was? —I 
think I have it in my paper here. The are:} is 41,641 
acres; the total cost of the work was £781,459, and 
the net cost after the sale of the lands £86,042. 

5894. Sir James Allport. — And you have told us 
that there are about 1 2,000 inhabitants there now ? — 
From 10,000 to 12,000. 

5895. Mr. Barry. — Do you know what the land 
sold for ?— About £16 an acre — £16 to £20— varying 
according to its position. I think that is about the 
average. 

5896. Was there any peat? — Yes. 

5897. Did that £1 6 an acre include the peat ? — That 

was the average over the whole. A great deal of it is 
sand — thebulk Ibelieve of itissand. ButI cangivevou 
some instances of peat land. I have picked out here 
three peat reclamations. There is one called the 
Prince Peel Estate, in North Brabant. That con- 
tained 1,500 acres. It was reclaimed in 1864, and 
the peat there was from one foot eight to five feet. It 
rested on sand. It was reclaimed by cutting ditches 
sixteen feet wide by eight deep, and eighty feet apart. 
The draining cost £6 10s. to £20. an acre. It grows 

oats, clover, rye, mangles, potatoes, and grass. There 
are eight homesteads upon it with 100 cows, 50 calves, 
600 sheep, 25 horses, and 100 labourers earning Is. 8 d. 
a day, all that was previously entirely peat. Then 
on the Helena Yeen, also in North Brabant, a com- 
pany had been formed and they had reclaimed 2,250 
acres with a capital of £60,000. They were dividing 
from 5 to 10 per cent, dividend formerly, but latterly 



only 3 per cent., but they set aside 6 to 7 per cent, every 
year. There there are 400 acres under cultivation. 
There is a population of 400, and between 200 and 
300 working on the estate, while in the summer there 
are from 700 to 800 employed. That also is -peat on 
sand. The peat is used for fuel, and then the land 
is drained and cultivated. There the reclamation 
cost £20 per acre, and the crops which the land now 
produces are tobacco, potatoes, oats, wheat, clover, flax, 
&c. There are from 400 to 500 sheep on it, and the 
people do a great deal of market gardening on the 
reclaimed land. The men earn £35 a year and the 
lads £25. There is a cottage and one acre of land 
provided by the company for £3 a year, and the 
labourers are allowed to purchase their cottages by 
annual payments if they like. There is a cottage 
and 10 acres of land given rent free for 10 years on 
condition that the land is reclaimed. The workmen 
there are much better off than on the surrounding 
land. Then there was another estate called the Wil- 
helmina Polder, the extent of which was 4,000 acres. 
There was no pumping required. The cost of main- 
taining the dykes, &c., was from 13s. to 17s. an 
acre. The dykes are the embankments, and that 
will perhaps answer the question which you put to 
me just now. There are 200 people employed there 
with 20 acres to a man, and the wages are 12s. to 
15s. a week, and the cottages are let at Is. 8 <7. a week. 

5898. Are you acquainted with the reclamations 
that have taken place in connexion with the Amsterdam 
Canal and the river Y? — Yes, I have been over part of 
them. 

5899. Do you happen to know how much land was 
enclosed there ? — I do not remember. I have not the 
particulars of that. 

5900. It was a very large tract, I believe ? — Oh, yes, 
a very large tract, indeed. 

5901. Sir James Allport. — Approximately, can you 
say what quantity of land was reclaimed by that 
Amsterdam reclamation? — No, I cannot remember. 
There is a description of it in the Transactions of the 
Institute, I think. The reason I wrote to Mr. 
Abernethy was that it occurred to me that there are 
large quantities of waste land ill Ireland, which if 
dealt with in the same way as the Government of 

..Holland have dealt with this would not only employ 
the surplus population, but it would be the means of 
colonising at home, instead of sending the population 
out of the country, as has been proposed. It is utterly 
impossible for any private individual to undertake 
those works in the face of the bad times. All those 
works in the Fens have been undertaken by pi’ivate 
enterprise in good times, but certainly with the present 
price of land nobody would do it. None of the 
embankments that have taken place round the coast in 
Lincolnshire would pay now. The lands reclaimed 
used to fetch from 40s. to 50s. an acre, but 
now they are glad to put up with 20s. to 30s., and 
sometimes they eannot let the land even at that. 
Guy’s Hospital enclosed a large quantity of land, and 
they have a great deal of it on their hands now and 
cannot let it. 

5902. Mr. Pim . — Who are the electors of those 
district boards ? — The ratepayers. 

5903. Those who pay the drainage rates? — Yes. 

5904. Are they occupying fanners ? — Yes. 

5905. Then it is not the landlord, but the farmer 
who is in occupation who pays the rate ? — Yes. 

5906. Do they vote by a cumulative vote — I mean 
in proportion to the value of their holdings ? — That is 
according to the constitution of the Act? — I think 
t'-.ey do in some cases. 

5907. The Chairman. — That has been abandoned, 
I think, of late years ? — Yes. 

5908. The cumulative vote has not appeared in any 
private Act lately ? — 1 do not think it has — I do not 
remember. 

5909. Mt. Barry. — Just let us go back upon that 
Haarlem Meer for a moment. The total cost would 



March 23 , 1887 . 

Mr. w: H; 
Wheeler, c.B. 
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March 23 . 1887 . come out to nearly £18 an acre — would it not? — 



Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler, c.E. 



£16 5s. 

5910. Then you have to add on the £86,000? — 
Yes. 

5911. That would bring it up to nearly £18 an 
acre? — Yes, somewhere about that. 

5912. Do you know at all the cost of pumping, and 
the maintenance per acre of Haarlem Meer? — Yes, 
I think I could give you that — I have not it with 
me. 



5913. Perhaps you will kindly send it to the 
Secretary ? — I will. 

5914. I think the whole of the Haarlem Meer is 
dependent on pumps — is it not ? — Yes ; in winter- 
time they have to pump. They pump about three 
months in the year. Any rainfall that comes in the 
summer passes away generally by evaporation. Every- 
thing that is not evaporated must be pumped up. 
There is a lift of about fifteen feet. 

Draft Report further considered. 



THIRTY-SEVENTH DAY— THURSDAY, MARCH 24th, 1887. 

32, Abingdon-street. Draft Report further considered. 



March 29 , 1867 . 



THIRTY-EIGHTH DAY— TUESDAY, MARCH 29th, 1887. 

32, Abingdon-street. Draft Report further considered. 



March 30 , 1887 . 



THIRTY-NINTH DAY— WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30th, 1887. 

32, Abingdon-street. Draft Report further considered. 



March 31 , 1887 , 



FORTIETH DAY— THURSDAY, MARCH 31st, 1887. 

32, Abingdon-street. Draft Report further considered. 



FORTY-FIRST DAY— FRIDAY, APRIL 1st, 1837. 

32, Abingdon-street. Draft Report further considered. 



FORTY-SECOND DAY— TUESDAY, APRIL 5th, 1SS7. 

32, Abingdcn-street. Draft Report further considered. 



FORTY-THIRD DAY— WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6th, 18S7 

32, Abingdon-street. First Report settled. 
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GENERAL ABSTRACT OF DRAINAGE DISTRICTS. 

A. — Districts carried out under the 5th and 6th Vic., cap. S9. 

B. — Do. do. 26th and 27th Vic., cap. 88. 



A.— ARTERIAL DRAINAGE ACTS (5th & 6th VIC., CAP. 89, and 9 VIC. CAP. 6). 



There were 120 Drainage Districts carried out under the above Acts, the works of which 
were executed under the directions of the Board of Public Works at a total cost of, 



From this Expenditure is to be deducted — 

County Works, 

Navigations, . 

Mills, .... 

Total expenditure on Drainage and Reclamations, . 
From this is to be deducted the expenditure on Clonakilty Re- 
clamation for which there is no improved value given, 

Also the expenditure on Shanagolden District, the Award being 
abandoned, ....... 



£ 

152,180 12 
358,849 8 
37,297 7 



3,513 12 11 



£ s. d. 
2,390,612 12 4 



548,327 18 10 
1,842,284 13 6 



15,215 17 6 

Total expenditure on 119 Districts, . . £1,827,068 16 0 

The total area of land drained or improved and reclaimed, deducting 53a 1r. 3r. 
connected with mills, 266,391a. Or. Up. 

The annual improved value thereof, £74,502 7s. 2d. 



B— THE DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS ACT (IRELAND) 

26 AND 27 VIC., CAP. 88, &c., &c. 

There are 42 Districts in which the works have been carried out by Drainage Boards, and brought to 
Award under the above Acts. 

The total area of land drained or improved, . . . , 78,828a. 3r. Or. 

The increase in the original value, .... . £24,225 8 2 

The average improved value per acre, ... . 062 

The outlay, including interest, ...... 504,598 10 8 

The average cost per acre, .... . 681 

The average return per cent, per annum, . . . . . 4 16 0 

The Districts under the above Acts respectively have been divided into four classes, as follows : — 

1st Class, where the expenditure was over £70,000. 

2nd Class, where the expenditure was over £20,000 and under £70,000. 

3rd Class, where the expenditure was over £5,000 and under £20,000. 

4th Class, where the expenditure was under £5,000. 



A.— Abstract of the Expenditure on 119 Drainage Districts, the Works of which were carried out by the 
Board of Public Works, under Acts 5th and 6th Vic., cap. 89 ; and 9th Vic., c. 4, &c., as classified in 
the accompanying Schedules. 




B. — Abstract of the Expenditure of 42 Drainage Districts, the Works of which were carried out by 
Drainage Boards, under the “Drainage and Improvement of Lands Act (Ireland), 1863,” Acts 26th 
and 27th Vic., cap. 88, &c., as classified in the accompanying Schedules. 




For list of Districts see Schedules A and B attached, 
lsi November, 1886 James S. Penny. 
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Arterial Drainage — Memorandum bv Sir John Ball Greene, C.B. 



The area of Ireland may be set down as follows : — 
Statuto acres. 

Arable and pasture 15,357,856 

Woods and plantations, . . . 339,849 

Rivers and' lakes, .... 627,761 

Bog, moor, and mountain, . . 4,497,024 

Total, . . 20,822,490 

Or the classification may be made according to eleva- 
tion, as under : — 

Statute acres. 

Area, not exceeding 250 feet above sea level . 8,500,000 
From 250 feet to 500 „ „ „ . 7,500,000 

„ 600 „ „ 1,000 „ „ „ . 3,750,000 

,,. 1,000 „ „ 2,000 „ „ „ . 1 , 020,000 

Over 2,000 feet above sea level . . . 52,490 

Total, . . 20,822,490 

It may be deduced from these figures that not less 
than one-half the entire surface of Ireland is within 
an elevation of 300 feet, or 100 yards, above the level 
of the sea, and it is clear that it would be within this 
range that arterial drainage works could be carried 
out with the greatest advantage, either for the purpose 
of relieving the lands in the river basins from periodi- 
cal flooding, or for reducing the permanent water 
level to such a height that reclamation, thorough drain- 
age, or other agricultural improvement of adjacent 
lands, might be effected. Lough Allen, 163 feet above 
the sea, may be said to be the summit level of the 
Shannon, and it is between this point and Killaloe 
that the most destructive flooding takes place. The 
river Barrow drains a large district on the eastern side 
of Ireland, and the extensive morasses known as the 
Bog of Allen, and the other low-lying districts, do not 
exceed an elevation of 250 feet. The river Baun, 
Lough Neagh and the adjoining basin, are at a much 
lower level, and the height of the Erne at Lough 
Gowna, which may be said to be its source, is 214 
feet. 

Some of the large arterial drainage works hitherto 
attempted have not been as successful as could be 
desired. This has been caused by an endeavour to 
combine navigation with drainage, and the effect has 
been that the depth of water necessary for navigation 
required a level to be kept up at which the discharge 
of the flood water failed to relieve the injured lands to 
the extent desired or anticipated. This means of 
promoting inland navigation has been admitted to 
have been a failure, and now, to a great extent, un- 
necessary, in consequence of the facilities afforded for 
the transit of goods and agricultural productions by 
the development of railway communication. In future 
projects of this nature, the question of navigation will 
become a matter for serious consideration on account 
of the greatly increased cost, and its injurious influence 
upon any efficient system of arterial drainage. 

The plan to be adopted must clearly be to remove 
from the lower reaches of the river, in each case, such 
natural or artificial obstruction to the free discharge 
of the flood water, at a level which would permanently 
relieve the adjacent low-lying lands from inundation, 



and permit a proper system of thorough drainage, re- 
clamation, or other agricultural improvements to be 
carried out. 

Over large areas, drained by the principal river 
systems, this would be a work of such magnitude that 
it is believed the increased value to be expected from 
the improved lands would bring in but a very in- 
adequate return for the expenditure; and opinions 
have been expressed that in such extensive works of 
great national importance, as well as local utility, a 
large portion of the expenditure should be borne by 
the State. 

It would hardly be fair to expect either the owners 
or occupiers to pay more for the improvements in 
their lands than these improvements could possibly bo 
worth ; and it would appear to be unjust to require 
contributions from districts in which no material 
improvement had been effected. 

At the same time, when large areas of land are 
rendered more productive by arterial drainage, the 
towns and villages in or near the improved area 
would become moi’e prosperous, where there would 
be better markets, better trade, and higher rents. In 
addition to this, to relieve such low-lying districts from 
the injurious influence of morass and superfluous water, 
must have a very beneficial influence on the climate 
and the sanitary conditions of such places, rendering 
them more healthy, as well as more prosperous. 

This view of the case would lead to the conclusion 
that there would be really nothing unfair in expecting 
the towns and villages, in the districts improved by 
arterial drainage, to contribute something towards the 
repayment of the capital expended, in addition to the 
amount assessed on the actually improved lands. 

The extent of land subject to periodical inundation 
is probably not immense, comparatively, but there is 
a great deal of saturated land, marsh, morass, and 
bog, which, if a proper system of -arterial drainage 
were carried out in the several large rivers and tribu- 
taries, followed by reclamation, thorough drainage, 
and other improvements, would be most valuable for 
the purposes of agriculture. 

There are 1,697,445 acres of bog and marsh land, 
much of which would be capable of improvement. It 
is principally situated at a low level, and could not 
fail to be greatly benefited by the opening up of the 
principal rivers and their tributaries, and be of great 
advantage to the country. 

The area and percentage of this bog and marsh in 
the several provinces in Ireland are as under : — 

Province, Acres. 

Leinster, . . . 330,881 = 20 per cent of area 

Munster, . . . 334,939 = 20 „ „ 

Ulster, ... 358,444 = 20 

Connaught,. . . 673.181 = 40 „ „ 

1,697,445 = 100 per cent, of area. 

The details, in counties, are given in the Agriculture 1 
Statistics for the year 1885, which has been presented 
to both Houses of Parliament. 

J. Ball Greene. 

Dublin, November, 1886. 
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A.— River Barrow Dra.ina.ge. — Memorandum by Mr. Richard Hassard, c.k. 



Statistics of Acreage and Valuation. 

The total area within the watershel line is 408,000 
acres — of this there are 86,000 acres of bog and 9,000 
acres of mountain, leaving as arable 303,000 acres. 

The valuation of the district may be taken as 
follows : — 

£ 

303.000 acre3 arable averaging 12*. 64. . 189,375 

86.000 „ bog ,', 6-/. . 2,150 

9,000 „ mountain ,, Is. . 450 

£191,975 



Albv, . . 7.000 

Monaster van, . . . 1.750 

l’ortarlington, . 4,333 

Mnuntmellick, . . . 5.500 

Philipatbwn, . . .1,45) 

Ratiiangan, . . . 1.200 

Stradballv, . . . 2,000 

23,233 

Total, . . . £215,208 

If a rate of 6d. in the £ were levied off all property 
contributing water to the outfall as a general public 
improvement rate, in addition to the rate for the 
improvement of land relieved from flood (for which 
there are many precedents in the cases of other public 
works, as for instance those of water supply) it would 
amount to £5,380 annually, and this capitalized 



would represent an outlay of £107,600 — financial 
matters would then stand thus : — 

Mr. FitzGerald’s estimate of the improved 
value of land, £10,000; this capitalized 
represents , . . £200,000 

General public improvement rate of £5,380 
capitalized, .... 107,600 

I.caving to be given as a subsidy, . 242,400 

£550,000 

or say in round numbers as a subsidy, £250,000. 

This would contrast favourably with the Shannon 
Improvement Act, 1874, promoted by Sir M. H. 
Beach, in which it was proposed to give as a subsidy 
£150,000 or one half of the total necessary expenditure 
of £300,000. 

Mr FitzGerald, however, admits that his estimate of 
improved value Of the lands relieved from flood is a 
low one, and further says he believes on a more 
careful investigation than he was able to make with 
tii.' means at his disposal, would result in the area of 
land relieved from flood being found to be larger than 
he has taken it, and this might possibly reduce the 
subsidy necessary to a less sum than £250,000, but it 
is safer to keep it at that amount. 

(Signed), Richard Hassard. 

September 23rd, 1886. 

P.S. — This proposed public improvement rate of 
6d. in the £, amounting to £5,380, would represent 
nearly an average rate of 3d. per acre on all lands 
within the drainage area. This last would amount to 
£5,100, and be so small as to be inappreciable. 



B. — Memorandum by Mr. J. Stewart Kincaid. 



7, Leinster-street, Dublin, 

3rd November, 1886. 

To J. T. Pim, Esq. 

Barrow River Drainage. 

My dear Sir, — Referring to my interview with you 
lately, I have now the pleasure of sending you a copy 
of my notes on the Barrow drainage. 

With reference to the taxation of the towns and 
houses in the Barro-v district I will a id the following 
details of the figures given by me in the enclosed 
printed paper. 

You will find that the Select Committees of 1877 
reported strongly in favour of taxing houses and towns 
for river conservancy purposes, and I therefore in- 
cluded them in my figures giving the valuation of all 
rateable property in the district, viz. : — 

Valuation. 

About 310,090 statute acres of arable land, 
including all farm buildings thereon. . £193,000 
About 8 »,000 statute acres of bog, . . 2,000 

About 9,090 statute acres of mountain, . 500 

Seven towns, including Athy, . . 20,500 

£216,000. 

The seven towns in the district are Athy, Mount- 
inellick, Portarliugton, Stradbally, Monasterevan, 
Philipstown, and Rathangan ; these have an aggregate 
population of about 14,000, and the rateable value is 
about £20,500. A tax of 6 d. in the £ on these towns 
would realize about £510 per annum, and is included 
in my total of £5,400 per annum. This tax would 
range from £30 per annum on Rathangan, the smallest 



town, to £100 per annum on Mountmelliek, and £143 
on Athy, the two largest. 

I do not know, however, whether the town of Athy 
could be properly included in the rateable area as it 
is situated at the proposed outfall of the district, and 
has probably a good natural fall for its drainage ; but 
of this I am not fully informed. 

I cannot suggest any other source of taxation to 
make up the deficiency, but I agree with all the other 
professional witnesses that £10,000 per annum is a 
low estimate to put on the lands for the improvement 
proposed to be effected, and I also think the rebuilding 
of all the county bridges should be put on the baronies 
or on the counties, as in the case of certain Wexford 
bridges, and that the Barrow navigation authorities 
should bear a part of the expenses of any works 
rendered necessai’y by accumulations caused by their 
weirs at their summit level at Athy ; and also that all 
private parties who have encroached on the ancient bed 
of the river so as to unduly narrow its width, should 
be required to bear their share of the works necessary 
to restore it either by a direct contribution or by 
paying an additional tax. 

After you have inspected the district I would be 
glad to give evidence, if permitted, as I wish par- 
ticularly to call your attention to the present mode of 
forming drainage boards, which is, I think, very defective, 
and needs amendment especially in the case of a large 
district like the Barrow. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Stewart Kincaid. 
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.—Remarks by Sir J. Ball Greene on Papers A and B 



C. — River Barrow Drainag. 

I have carefully read over the papers forwarded to 
me with reference to the Barrow Drainage, and I lind 
that the figures given by Messrs. Hassard and Kincaid 
are so much alike that either may be taken for the 
consideration of the question. 

The total area of the watershed of the Barrow is 
408,000 acres, including 86,000 acres of bog, and 9,000 
of mountain, and the rateable valuation of the entire, 
including that of the towns and villages, is £216,000. 
Of this area 45,000 acres appear to be submerged by 
the overflow of the Barrow, and Mr. FitzGerald 
estimates that the improvement in the annual value 
of those lands, by the proposed drainage, would amount 
to £1.0,000. 

This estimate is stated to be low, but it would 
probably be unsafe to rely much upon this opinion, 
as the value of the improvements anticipated in such 
estimates is seldom exceeded, and not always realised. 
Just now it would appear to be unwise to place an 
extreme value on such improvements, when foreign 
produce so seriously affects home agricultural produc- 
tion. I am aware that, in 1877. a Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, on “ River Conservancy Boards ” 
reported in favour of rating uplands and towns, in fact 
the entire watershed, for the maintenance of the 
outfall, and that evidence in support of this view 
was given by eminent authorities.* But the fact 
remains, as in the Barrow district, that any improve- 
ment to be expected in the lands extends to only a 
little over one-tenth of the area of the watershed, 
lying along the rivers and tributaries, and that the 
remaining nine-tenths being elevated above the 
injurious influence of the flood water, to a height of 
from 1,000 to 1,200 feet at the highest points of the 
watershed, would not derive any advantage from the 
execution of such works. It is well known that 
irrigation is a valuable fertilizer, and when judiciously 
used in this way there is no reason why the water 
descending from the higher levels should not add much 
to the fertility of the upland meadows, dairy land, and 
pastures, which are not included within the flooded 
area, instead of exercising any injurious influence. 

Where improvements, arising from arterial drainage 
of this character, are insufficient to give a fair return 
for the cost of their execution, it would appear that 
the non-profitable part of the expenditure should rather 
be borne by the community at large, than that any 
portion of it should be charged to a limited local area 
which had not derived any special advantage. 

Were the project one for the promotion of traffic, 
such as inland navigation or railways, by which 
agricultural produce could be cheaply and expeditiously 
carried to better markets, the entire district might 
fairly be said to derive benefit, by obtaining higher 
prices for produce ; but the Barrow Drainage project 



is not of this character, and under the circumstances, 
as far as I am aware, there is no precedent for the 
proposed assessment of the whole area, nor indeed of 
any portion of such area beyond the lands actually 
improved. 

Both Mr. Hassard and Mr. Kincaid advocate a rate 
of 6 d. per £ on the valuation of the entire watershed 
area, and I have already given my opinion, in a 
previous memorandum, that any such rate should be 
confined to the 45,080 acres of improved lands, and 
to the towns and villages within or adjoining that 
area. This contributory rate of 6 d. in the £ over the 
entire district, without any corresponding benefit, in 
addition to the present local taxation of about 4s. per £, 
would be opposed by the occupiers, and it could not 
be assessed on the landlords whose interest cannot now 
be looked upon as more than a fixed rent-charge. 

The valuation of the 45,000 acres now occasionally 
submerged would be about £27,000. and that of the 
towns within or adjoining that area £23,000, making 
up £50,000, and a rate of 6 d. per £ would produce 
.an annual sum of £1,250, to which add £10,000, the 
estimated annual value of the improvements, and the 
amount will be £11,250 as a return for an expendi- 
ture estimated at £550,000. 

Mr. Hassard has capitalized the total income at 
five per cent., by which, I suppose, he means that both 
principal and interest would be paid off in thirty-five 
years, as in Land Improvement Loans from the Board 
of Works, and Mr. Kincaid has capitalized at four 
and a half per cent., repayable in forty-nine years. 

Under the Land Purchase Act of last year the 
repayment is at the rate of four per cent, for forty- 
nine years, and in a work such as the Drainage of the 
Barrow, which may be said to be of national im- 
portance, there seems to be no reason why a higher 
rate of repayment should be put forward. 

In this way the capitalized value would be — 

£10,000 per vear at four per cent, for 40 vears, £250,000 

£1,2*0 Improved Land and Towns, do., 31,2; 0 

£281,250 

Leaving to be provided bv public grant or other- 
wise, ... ... ' ... ... ... 208,750 

Total estimated cost, ... ... £550,000 

I quite agree with the suggestion that the bridges 
and public highways in the district should be kept up 
at the expense of the counties in which they are 
situated, and it is my opinion, after the execution of 
the works, that the Drainage Board should have 
power to assess the improved lands and the towns for 
their maintenance. 

J. Ball Greene. 

General Valuation Office, 

Dublin, November, 1880. 



* This recommendation does not appear to cover the cost of works, but only the comparatively small expense of mainle lance. 
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River Barrow Drainage District. 



The area of the watershed of the BarrOw district is 
408,000 acres, and the rateable valuation is £216,000. 

The area proposed to be improved by arterial 
drainage is set down at 45,000 acres, the rateable 
valuation of which is £27,000, towns, £23,000 ; total 
rateable valuation, £50,000. The area of improveable 
land is situated between 180 and 280 feet above the 
sea level. It has been suggested that the asesssment 
for the cost of the works should be distributed accord- 
ing to three divisions or zones, and I propose that the 
arrangement should be in the following order : — 

The first zone to include the lands actually improved, 
and to bear ^ths °f the entire cost. 



The second zone to include all lands between the 
improveable area and 500 feet above the sea level, 
and to bear ^jtlis of the cost. 

The third zone to include all lands over 500 feet 
elevation, and to bear -^th the cost. 

The following Table, arranged on this plan, will 
show in a roughly approximate way, from the Ordnance 
Survey, the area aud valuation of each zone, the 
proportion of the total cost, the repayable annuity 
at 4 per cent, for forty-nine years, and the poundage 
rate on the rateable valuation : — 



— 


A,.., 


Rateable 

Valuation. 


Proportion 
of Cost. 


Annuity for 
49 years. 


Poundage Rate 
on Rateable 
Valuation. 




Acres. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


5. d. 


First Zone, 


45,000 


50,000 


385,000-| 

<w«o l 


Improved Value 
10,000 
5,400 


j- 4 0 per £ 
“2 2 „ 


Second Zone, . 


200,000 


130,000 


137,500 

(**> 


5,500 


0 10 „ 


Third Zone, 


163,000 


36,000 


27,500 

(A*) 


1,100 


0 7 „ 


Total, . 


408,000 


216,000 


550,000 


22,000 


- 



If the Government should give one-half the total cost as a free grant, the Table, with the proportionate 
annuity, would stand thus 



— 


1 


Rateable Valuation.,, 


Annuity for 49 


Poundage Rate on 
Rateable Valuation. 




Acres. 


£ 


X 


J. d. 


First Zone, 


45,000 


50,000 \ 


Improved value, 
10,000 


>40 per X. 




( 


450 


2-2 „ 




200,000 


130,000 


400 


•8 „ 


Third Zone, . 


103,000 


30,000 


90 


•6 „ 


Total, . 


408,000 


210,000 


11,000 


- 



But this improved value of £10,000 should be looked 
upon as a permanent source of income. If converted 
into a terminable annuity for forty-nine years, it would 
represent an annual payment of £12,880, which would 
cover £322,000 of the total cost, and leave £228,000 
to be px-ovided for either by local security or public 
grant. 

It is to be feared that any system for the differential 
assessment of the entire watershed, according to zones 
of elevation, would hardly be practicable, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty there would be in determining 
the exact limit of height of each zone, the properties 
and farms requiring to be divided by imaginary 
contour lines, so that the assessment might be fairly 
distributed. 

I do not think there is much in the statement that 
the opening up of the Barrow and its tributaries would 
cause the flood water from the higher levels to descend 
more rapidly and accumulate in the lower basin, and 



that the high lands should, in consequence, bear some 
portion of the cost of the undertaking. 

The accelerated discharge of the flood water could 
amount to little until it reached the points where the 
deepening or widening of the river, or its tributaries, 
commenced ; and to tax the elevated and unimproved 
districts for water .more rapidly accumulated in this 
way would be to make them pay for the removal of an 
evil which the execution of the works had inevitably 
produced. 

As to climate, there can be no doubt that large 
accumulations of water moderate the summer tempera- 
ture in the locality, but I am unable to form an opinion 
as to how far this moderating influence affects the 
temperature of the entire watershed of 640 square 
miles, or how much it retards the ripening of cereal 
crops beyond those in the immediate improveable 
districts. 

J. Ball Greene. 

4th February, 1887. 
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Memorandum on Proposed Improvements in the Regulation of the Shannon, by General 
Sankey, Chairman, Board of Works. 



The works of navigation and drainage carried out 
from time to time over a long period connected with 
the River Shannon, have formed the subject of so many 
professional reports and Parliamentary Inquiries, that 
a few remarks will serve to bring to notice certain 
proposals, which if adopted might, it is thought, con- 
tribute in a serviceable manner towards freeing from 
inundation at a comparatively moderate outlay the 
lands which have suffered from such floods as that of 
August, 1861, the most injurious of late years, and 



mitigate materially the effects of the still higher winter 
floods which, however apparently are held rather to 
benefit the occupiers than otherwise. 

The following table brings together in a compact 
form the most important facts connected with the 
river, its navigation works, discharges in floods,, 
extent of injured lands, and other particulars necessary 
to a clear comprehension of the general matters con- 
nected with the river. 



Table giving Summary of the principal facts connected with the Shannon River. 



- 


Terms. 


1st Section of River. 
Limerick to 
Killaloe. 


2nd Section of River. 
Killaloe to 
Tarmonbarry. 


3rd Section of River. 
Tarmonbarry to Lough 
Allen. 


Totals. 


Remarks. 


Length of River, including 


Miles. 


IS 


85 


40 


140 




Do. Loughs, 


Do. 


NiL 


41 


15 


66 | 


LonghDerg, 32} i Lough 
Rce, 18 miles. 


Do. River only. 


Do. 


15 


44 


35 


84 




Total fall, ... • 


Feet. 


87 


15 


31 


143 




Rate of fall per mile of 
River (average), omitting 
the loughs. 

Navigation depth hitherto 


Feet or inches. 
!- Feet. 


About 6j feet. 


4 inches. 

( 6 upper portion, 
I 7 lower portion, 


Nearly 15 Inches. 

6' 0* below Leitrim. 
4' 6' above 


Nearly 7 Inches. 


In the second section of the 
river where the naviga- 
tion depth is necessarily 
most important, 6 feet 
was originally laid down 
on the Parliamentary 
plans, but 7 feet was 
subsequently adopted. 


"tions of chamber of each. 

Prepent Weirs and their 
height above Lock Sill.". 


1 No. 

> S. 


No. 10. 

Width, 21 to 151 ft 
Length, 127J to 80 „ 

World's-end, 

Oft. 


No. 8. 

Width, 40' 6' to 16' 3' 
Length, 158' to 81' 6' 

Athlone, '. 7' O’ 


No. 5. 

Width, . 30' to 13' 6' 
Length, . 120' to 69' 7' 


varyingiiftsand 

dimensions. 


The varying dimensions 
of theLocksinthe Canals 
in the first and third 
sections, are due to the 
fact that these were old 
works left unaltered by 
the Shannon Commis- 


Position of Sluices and No. 
of Valves, each 6' by 6' 
in the clear 


| No. 




Killaloe, 36 valves. 
Meelick, 30 „ 

Athlone, 15 „ 


Tarmonbarry, 12 valves. 
Rooskey, 13 „ 

Jamestown, 12 „ 


) 117 valves, 
j each 6' by 6 




Level to which water may 
rise over Lock Sills with- 
out flooding Callows. 


j Feet and 
] in0heS - 


World's-end. 1 
No record kept, j 


Killaloe, . 8' 7' 

Meelick, . 8' 4" 

Athlone, . 8' 3" 


Tarmonbarry, . 7' 6' 

ltooskey, . .TO' 

Jamestown, . 7' 0' 


1 - 


• Cloondragh Upper 8111. 
t Victoria Lock „ 


Height of maximum winter 
floods above lock sills. 


{■ Do. 


No record kept. ' 


Killaloe, 13' 10" 

Meelick, . 8' 9" 

Athlone, .11' 3' 


Tarmonbarry, . . 8' 9' 
ltooskey, . . 9' 6' 

Jamestown, . 10' 9' 


] - 


J Flood In 1882, 13' 17*. 

5 Cloondragh Upper Sill. 


Area Inundated before the 
operations of tbo Shan- 


4 “ 


1,114 


33,044 


10,543 


34,700 




Area Inundated subsequent 
to work so executed as 
shown by valuation state- 
ments and surveys of 
Messrs.Brassington, Gale, 






16,876 


4,510 


21,500 


Valuation of 1866, 


Area of land relieved by 
works of tho Shannon 






7,168 


6,032 


13,300 




Area inundated during 
flood of August, 1861. 




666 


9,165 


3,811 


13,643 




Area inundated during high 
winter flood. 




1,150 


18,157 


4,633 


23,945 





The existence so near its source of an impounding 
reservoir like Lough Allen, having an extent of nearly 
9,000 acres, is in itself a specially favourable circum- 
stance so far as concerns the regulation of the flow in 
the river, and the presence of the numerous large 
loughs which succeed each other in such close succes- 
sion, and having an aggregate surface of not much 
under 75,000 acres, not only give quite an exceptional 
character to the river in regard to arresting and 
moderating the effects of the flood wave, but so com- 
pletely clears the water of sediment, that any regime 
which may be established by means of excavation in 
the river channel must retain a degree of permanency 
not ordinarily attainable. At one point alone, Bishops 



Islands, formed by material brought down by the River 
Suck, which has no loughs along its course, would, 
excavations once effected, possibly require to be re- 
dredged at a future period. 

On the other hand — and herein consists the difficulty 
of dealing effectually with the Shannon — is the fact 
that at several points along its course a rise in the 
level of the stream of only a very few inches above 
the navigation depth produces extensive inundations 
which, as observed by Mr. Bateman, “ from the same 
causes protract the duration of the floods by the slow 
and gradual manner in which the water can pass 
away.” Omitting the old canals at the Lough Allen 
end, and also the two old works between KillalOe and 
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Limerick, which were practically left untouched, the 
works executed by the Shannon Commissioners 
between the years 1841 and 1850, produced a vex-y 
marked improvement in the regulation of the river 
qud navigation, and at the same time permanently re- 
lieved from inundation a large extent of land on both 
banks throughout its course. 

As shown by accurate surveys, the extent of inun- 
dated land before the commencement of the works 
amounted to no less than 34,700* acres between 
World’s End and Lough Allen (the inundated ground 
round which is also included) whereas it has been 
proved conclusively that since the completion of the 
works only 21,500 acres have . been subject to inun- 
dation in high floods. In other words, 13,200 acres 
were relieved of inundation by the works carried out 
mainly in the interests of navigation by the Shannon 
Commissioners. In estimating the area of land which 
suffered damage, the late Mr. Lynam, acting on the 
part of the landlords, claimed that 3,120 acres should 
be included as being within the belt liable to damage 
from saturation, and consequently in valuing the area 
this amount should be added, bringing the total land 
liable to damage up to 24,020 acres. Were a cor- 
responding allowance made in regard to the pre-exist- 
ing state cf things not less than 4,500 acres should be 
added to the 34,700 acres, raising the total to 39,200, 
from which it follows that in a valuation of damages, 
as affecting both the periods, it is right to assume that 
no less than 14,500 acres were practically relieved. 

Mr. Bateman, in Jus second report, dated 7 th June, 
1867, estimated that to afford complete relief, except- 
ing in cases of extreme floods, such as only recur at 
long intervals of time, would require an outlay of 
£290,605 to construct the necessary sluices in con- 
nection with the several existing weirs, and. carry out a 
large amount of excavation in various parts of the river 
bed where the channel was too restricted in order to 
give it a carrying capacity capable of venting not less 
than 1,200,000 cubic feet per minute at Killaloe (the 
calculated maximum flood at that place being taken at 

1.600.000 cubic feet per minute), and so on at each 
place to the source. 

It may be noted in passing, that Mr. Bateman in 
dealing with the discharging capacity of the river 
below its junction with the Suck, allowed 100,000 
cubic ieet per minute on account of the extra volume 
due to the drainage of that and ocher tributaries which 
had not been dealt with. 

In reference also to the question of maintaining the 
navigation level under his scheme Mr. Bateman 
observed that “ from the foot of Lough Derg to the 
head of Lough Ree, a reduction of one foot may pro- 
bably be allowed when it is expedient to discharge 
water in anticipation of a flood.” 

He moreover lays stress on the desirability of 
impounding as much as possible of the flood wave in 
Lough Allen, observing that from its 100,000 acres of 
catchment “ the flood discharge will be from to 2 
cubic feet per acre per minute, or from 150,000 to 

200.000 cubic feet per minute in the gross quantity.” 

With the immediate object of giving effect to Mr. 

Bateman’s scheme, somewhat modified, Act 37 & 38 
Vic., cap. 60, was passed, which, had it been carried 
into effect, would have given as free grant £1 50,000, 
in case the owners of the inundated area were pre- 
pared to charge their properties in the aggregate to a 
similar amount; but the inquiry conducted by the 
Commissioners of Public Works (who were constituted 
for this purpose Commissioners under the Act) brought 
out the following objections, viz. : — 

1st. That the charges to be thus imposed would, in 
a large number of cases, be equal to, or even exceed, 
the fee-simple of the affected lands, and in any case 
would be far in excess of their improved value, were 
the scheme earned out. 

2nd. That while the owners of the inundated lands 
required the prompt removal of the early summer and 
autumn floods to secure their hay crops, they held it to 
be of equal iniDortance that throughout the winter 
*■ In previous returns this has been given 
t This return, 



months the callows should be flooded as necessary for 
improving the crop of the following season. 

As no assents could be obtained under these circum- 
stances, the objects contemplated by the Act could not 
even partially have been attained had not the Govern- 
ment subsequently decided, on a full consideration of 
all the facts, to construct sets of sluices in connection 
with the several weirs, and to execute certain of the 
excavation works held to be most necessary for re- 
lieving the flooded lands between Athlone and Meelick, 
where 8,500 acres of low-lying land were shown to 
suffer greatly from over-flooding. 

The works decided on were very successfully carried 
out between the years 1SS0 and 1883, at a total cost 
of £58,757. 

As with the completion of these works all capital 
outlay on the Shannon has for the present ceased, it 
may be as well here to mention that from first to last 
the total outlay has been £859,497 (see below), of 
which £286,984 has been repaid by the counties and 
others, leaving as a total amount of free grant 
£572,513 : for all the works as we now find them, 
extending from Limerick to Lough Allen. • 

Bv Directors General of Inland Navigation, and 

"prior to 1831 £90,400 

Bv purchase of ihe Limerick Navigation Co.'s 
‘Canal in ISM, . . . ' . £119, 531' 

Bv the Shannon Commissioners, from 1841 to 
'1850, ...... £534,807 

Bv Commissioners of Public Works, from 18S0 
to 1883, £58,759 

Looking to the present enhanced rates of labour, 
and other circumstances needless here to advert to, it 
may at once be accepted that not less than £300,000, 
and probably more, would be required to afford the 
complete immunity from flood contemplated by Mr. 
Bateman, exclusive of the sum above shown to have 
been laid out on the sluices and the excavations at 
Meelick ; it may therefore be desirable to consider 
whether looking to the proved beneficial results of these 
latter works, ;is shown further on, some further opera- 
tions may not now with great advantage be undertaken 
in the same general direction. 

In Mr. Bateman's report of the 7th May, 1863, he 
observes, as a clear proof of the beneficial effects of 
the works carried out by the Shannon Commissioners, 
that, as shown by the tables compile ! by Mr. Harding 
from registers maintained from day to day throughout 
the whole interval, “ the callows immediately above 
the Hamilton lock, between Meelick and Banagher 
(i.e., at the point most exposed to continued inunda- 
tions on the Shannon), were covered more or less by 
water for 120 days in the months of June, July, 
August, and September, during six years previous to 
the works (carried out by the Commissioners), and for 
eleven days only during the same months in nine 
years ending with 1859, after the works.” 

The best proof, however, of the continued beneficial 
action of the Shannon works in their several successive 
stages will be found in the following Table, prepared 
by Mr. Manning, giving a complete analysis of the 
number of days during which the callows were inun- 
dated in the different reaches of the river 1st, for 
eight years before the works undex-taken by the 
Shannon Commissioners ; 2nd, for twenty-eight years 
subsequent to completion ; 3x - d, for three years, during 
which the lately constructed sluices, &c., have beeix in 
action.f 

That the general results are most satisfactory will 
at once be observed on examination, but it is needless 
to say that a three years’ average is too short a time to 
admit of a complete judgment. It is nevertheless not 
a little remarkable that whereas in the early stage of 
unimproved river there should have been from 1-5 
to 19‘4 days flooding in the four months, June to Sep- 
tember, each year ; and in the second stage from 0 - 26 
to 3'6 ; there has been in the final stage no flooding at 
all except at the Killaloe reach where there was an 
average ot one day. That the sluices have been well 
and carefully worked by Mr. Crosthwait, the Assistant 
Engineer in charge, goes without saying. 



at 32,500 acres, but an omission of 2,200 acres has since then been discovered, 
is printed, has been brought down to December 31, 1886. 
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JAMESTOWN. 



8 Tears’ average 
before Works. 
1836 to 1843. 



Average number of days per year when a large extent of land was flooded, 
Average number of days per year for four months, June to September, 

Average number of days per year when the water was at and above the 
height of the August flood of 1861. 

Average number of days per year for four months, June to September, 



217-1 

1530 

13-5 



1853 to 1880. 



4 Tears average, 
after Sluices. 




Note A.— Observe that the average number of days during the year on which the floods were higher than the flood 
of 1861 appears to have increased by more than three days after the erection of the Sluices. The explanation is, that 
the flood of 1883 was the highest recorded for a great number of years, and therefore unduly raises the average of 
three years. 



1883, 

1884, 

1885, 

1886, 



8 Y ears’ averago, 
before Works. 
1836 to 1843. 



12 Years’ average, 
after Works. 
1849 to 1880. 



Average number of days per year when a la 

Average number of days per year for foui 
inclusive. 

Averago number of days per year when the w 
height of the August flood of 1861. 

Average number of days per year for four me 
inclusive. 



;r was at and above the 
hs, June to September, 



TARMONBARRY. 



7 Years’ average, 
before Works. 
1836 to 1842. 



32 Years’ average 
after Works. 
1849 to 1880. 



Average number of days per year when the water was at and above the 
height of the August flood of 1861. 

Average number of days per year for four months, June to September, 
inclusive. 



ATHLONE. 



9 Years' average, 
before Works. 
1836 to 1844. 



Average number of days per year when a large extent 'of land was flooded. 
Average number of days per year for four months, June to September, 

Average number of days per year when the water was at and above the 
height of the August flood of 18£1. 

Average number of days per year for four months, Juno to September, 



258-5 

44-9 

189'4 




17- 



MEELICK. 



Average number of days per year 
callows was flooded. 

Average number of days per yea 
inclusive. 

Average number of days per year 

Average number of days per yea 
inclusive. 



•6} Years' avorage, 
before Works. 
1832 to 1841. 



1 30 Year’s average, 
after Works. 
1847 to 1880. 



4 Years’ average, 
after Sluices. 
1883 to 1886. 



when a considerable portion of the low 



98-3 



23- 



for four months, 



when all the callows were flooded, 
ir for four months, June to September, 



33 Years’ average 
after Works. 
1847 to 1880. 






nber of days per year v 



It at Jamestown, 
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Fully recognising as I do with all professional 
engineers, that nothing short of the execution of a 
scheme equivalent to that proposed by Mr. Bateman 
can possibly give entire relief from] inundation within 
the limitations stated by him, I nevertheless think 
that having regard to the plainly expressed wishes of 
the owners and occupiers of the flooded lands, to have 
relief from flood in the early summer and autumn, I 
am of opinion that by the execution of certain works 
in regard to which Mr. Manning and I are agreed, and 
also by the conferrence on the Board of certain powers, 
to be immediately mentioned, to allow of their reducing, 
within well defined limits the depth of water required 
for the navigation, a still further marked improvement 
may be effected. Without going so far as to guarantee 
immunity in future from all the injurious effects of 
such a flood as that of August, 1861, 1 think there is 
a fair probability of this being very nearly if not 
quite attained. 

The works adverted to are generally those named 
below and the positions are sufficiently indicated in 
the annexed Index Map, where the lately constructed 
sluices, &c., are marked by red and those of the follow- 
ing proposed works by green lettering. 



Suggested distribution of an Expenditure of £100,000 
on the Improvement of the Shannon. 



Map. 

1 

3 


Sluices, Weir. Embankment and Guard 
Lock at Lough Allen. 

Excavation in the liiverto Battle Bridge, 
Excavation between Jamestown anil 
Tarmonbarry, ami improvement of 
Carnadoc Bridge. 

Same in IC'vcr to Athlone, . . . j 


£ 

2.000 

10,500 


£ 


5 


Total front Lough Allen to Athlone, 
Excavation nt Shannon Bridge and 
Bishop s Island and in the river course 
belo w it, to the junction of the Grand 

Excavation in River between Eanagher 


28,000 


33,000 


8 


Same, Mcelick to Portumna, . 
Excavation in River above and below 
Killaloo Weir, improvement of Bridge, 
and other Work. 

Guard Lock at entrance of Limerick 


3,000 

25,000 






Total below Athlone, . 
Contingencies and Superintendence, 


- 


59,500 

7,500 








100,000 



It is needless to say that a scheme thus indicated, 
although mainly based on that of Mr. Bateman’s, can 
only be given in very general terms open to modifica- 
tion, and would for complete elaboration need the 
framing of carefully prepared estimates based on 
special surveys; at the same time the main feature 
of the proposal is that the total outlay named, 
£100,000, shall not be exceeded. 

The amount for Lough Allen is intended to provide 
by embankment as also by the excavation of a channel 
into the lake for converting this line basin into an 
impounding reservoir, which could thus, if run down 
in anticipation of a flood to two feet below present 
summer level (1G2 feet above L.W.S.T.), be made 
capable of storing up eight days of a continuous flood — 
200,000 cubic feet in volume per minute — before dis- 
charging. As this result can be attained without in 
any way raising the winter level of the lake above 
what it attains now, viz., 166 feet above L. W. S. T., 
its value will be self-evident as affecting pro tanto 
the volume of the Shannon floods throughout its 
course to the sea. There can arise, moreover, no 
claims for compensation by riparian owners as the 
winter level would not be raised. 

A guard lock is also provided for as this is very 
desirable in view of preserving from accident portions 
of the old canal which passes at one place through 
boggy ground at a high level. 

Items (2) and (3) call for no remarks Item (4) is 



most essential as clearly shown by Mr. Bateman, em- 
bracing as it does the needful rectification of the river 
bed as it approaches and leaves Shannon Bridge, and 
also for widening and giving increased discharging 
capacity to the channel at Bishop’s Island and Derry- 
holmes. It is hoped here and possibly elsewhere that 
by adopting wider and shallower excavations than con- 
templated by Mr. Bateman the work may be executed 
economically. 

Item (5) calls for no remark, and as regards (6) it 
may suffice to say that this has relation chiefly to the 
question of dealing with the navigation depth to be 
immediately adverted to. 

Item (7) has very special importance as by carrying 
out the excavations above the Killaloe Sluices so as to 
bring the water quickly to them, and continuing the 
cut sufficiently down stream, means will be given for, 
if necessary, lowering the level of Lough Derg as 
rapidly as may be found possible. Some slight change 
will also have to be made in the upper gate of Moy’s 
lock, which having its sill 1^ feet higher than Killaloe, 
rules the Canal level. 

At the present moment from the removal of the old 
embankment which formerly existed between the lock 
at Killaloe to the pier in the lake there is during 
flood, as remarked by Mr. Bateman, a fall of from 18 
to 20 inches between these two points and the current 
due to this is such as to greatly impede and even at 
times to stop the navigation. Were this old bank 
reconstructed as now proposed not only would the 
navigation be at once relieved, but taken with the 
excavation of the wide channel above adverted to, 
admit of the summer level of Lough Derg being 
kept one foot lower than has been hitherto possible. 
The surface of the Lough being nearly 30,000 acres 
every inch of rise would roundly stated store over 
100,000,000 cubic feet. The value of such an arrange- 
ment in arresting and moderating the flood action is 
too obvious to need further remark. 

In all probability the best method of dealing with 
the portion of the Killaloe Bridge which would be 
affected by the proposed excavation above and below 
the sluices, would be to remove some of the old piers 
and substitute iron girders ; but this is merely a 
matter of detail. 

Item (8), .guard gate at entrance of the old Limerick 
Canal, a little above Castle Connel, is considered most 
necessary, as some very unsafe ground is passed through 
in one of the reaches, which for want of the work 
alluded to frequently gives cause for anxiety. 

Coming now to the question of so dealing with the 
navigation depth between, at least, Lough Allen and 
Killaloe, as to afford a further means for regulating 
the regime of the river more in the interests of 
drainage than has hitherto been possible, I would 
beg, in the first place, to remark that when the 
Shannon, and I may say the other navigations 
throughout Ireland, were undertaken with such san- 
guine anticipations, and received such general and 
liberal support from the State, they were considered 
the chief means for conveying the passengers and 
goods which are now almost exclusively carried by 
railway. 

As showing the actual condition of the trade the 
following tables of tolls collected for the upper 
division of the Shannon (from Athlone to Lough 
Allen), and for the lower division (from Athlone to 
Limerick), will give the latest information on the 
subject at every fifth year since 1870. 

Return of tolls, &c. : — 
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Traffic in the year 1885 showing the character of 
the goods earned : — 




From the first of the above tables it will be observed 
that there is a marked difference between the traffic 
on the Upper and Lower Shannon, the division, though 
nominally given as at Athlone actually taking place 
at Shannon Bridge, the nearest point to the junction 
of the Grand Canal with the river. 

For the Upper Shannon the traffic is not only quite 
insignificant but shows no signs of improvement, and 
the question naturally arises whether, looking to the 
much more valuable and permanent interests involved 
in the drainage of the inundated lands, it is any longer 
desirable, under the altered circumstances, that the 
depth of five feet from Tarmonbany up to Leitrim 
and four and a half on to Lough Allen should be 
rigidly adhered to. 

When it is considered what would be the effect of 
creating impounding capacity by lowering by one or 
two feet the level of the water in all the loughs above 
Lough Bee, with an aggregate surface (excluding 
Lough Allen) of not less than 15,000 acres, it is need- 
less to say that taken by itself the conferrcnce of such 
powers on the Board as would admit of their exercise 
(with certain limitations as to the season of the year, 
etc.), must materially contribute to relief from 
flood throughout the whole length of the Shannon, 
without any serious injury to a traffic which has a 
mere nominal existence. Since, moreover, Lord 
Monck’s Commission on the Navigations of Ireland 
has clearly, and as I venture to think most properly 
decided, that the Balliuamore ami Ballyconncll Canal 
cau never, even if completed as originally intended for 
steam navigation, be of the slightest use for this 
object, and is only fitted to act as an arterial drain ; 
it is additionally clear that the navigation of the upper 
Shannon may, without any impropriety or hardship 
to the existing trade, be dealt with as of very second- 
ary consideration. 

Whether the navigation depth between Tarmon- 
barry and Killaloe can also be subjected to modifica- 
tion is no doubt a matter of some difficulty to decide, 
notwithstanding the fact that, taken in the gross, the 
traffic is extremely small, and its value a bagatelle as 
compared with that of the drainage of the land in 
this portion of the river. 

Looking to the fact that two such large sheets of 
water, Lough Bee over 17 miles, and Lough Derg close 
on 23 miles in length, have to be traversed, vessels 
with nearly all the qualities of seagoing craft must 
be employed in the traffic, and that both the Boyal 
and Grand Canals have prescriptive rights, it would, 
to the best of my judgment, be unjust as well as 
impolitic to interfere with in any material degree, 
the more so as the navigation possesses a certain value 
as competing with the railways. 

Mr. Bateman as above shown contemplated the 
desirability of lowering the level of Lough Derg by 
one foot in advance of a flood, and were the works 
now proposed at Killaloe carried out another foot of 
storage capacity might possibly on exceptional occa- 
sions be secured ; the question therefore is whether in 
view to the value of such a measure Mr. Bateman’s 
suggestion should not receive legal sanction under 
such provisions as would substantially leave untouched 
the navigation rights above adverted to. 

Up to about 1850 when steamers of a large class 
nsed to convey passengers from Shannon Harbour to 



Killaloe and vice versa, the maximum draft of vessels 
so plyiug was greater than at present, when from the 
returns furnished it would appear that the draft varies 
from a minimum of 4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 3 inches 
maximum. Under these circumstances, and allowing 
for “ scende,” the depth across Lough Derg on the 
navigation track, generally taken at 12 feet, would 
suffice, and this is now quite assured except at the 
northern extremity where, between Derry Island and 
the so-called “pile shoal,” some slight work may be 
required, as also in improving the approach to the 
Scarriff river, quay, and basin. This, however, 
would necessarily form portion of the scheme now 
proposed, and there would then be no further difficulty 
as once the river is entered the needful depth, 6 
feet, can then be secured by the suggested excavations 
at Wliitesford, Derryholmes, and Bishop's Island. 
It thus seems feasible that measures may bo adopted 
which would empower the Board to lower the naviga- 
tion depth at Killaloe by nearly two feet up to the 
Victoria Lock, and thence to Athlone and Tarmon- 
barry by one or perhaps one and a half feet without 
occasioning substantial injury to the present vested 
interests, the powers so conferred to have effect for 
the four months, June to September, inclusive, if not 
considered desirable or necessary at other periods. 

In putting forward a proposal to expend so large 
a sum on the Shannon wholly in the interests of 
the flooded lands it i3 not to be supposed, looking to 
the very substantial advantages already conferred on 
the owners and occupiers, that I would venture to 
suggest the £100,000 required should be given as a 
free grant by the State. 

That there exists a difficulty in appraising the pre- 
cise value of the relief afforded has long been ad- 
mitted ; in fact it is the one which necessitated the 
alteration of the provisions of Act 5 and G Geo. IV., 
c. G7, under which the properties, benefiting from the 
joint navigation and drainage scheme then contem- 
plated, were to have been charged in proportion to the 
benefits to be conferred, as regards freeing the lands 
from inundation, and necessitated the passing of the 
subsequent Act 2 and 3 Viet., c. Gl, which relieved 
the owners from all charges ijud drainage and placed 
these (amounting to a moiety of the total expenses 
incurred) as a navigation charge upon the several 
counties and baronies shown in the annexed map. 

The difficulty adverted to it is almost needless to 
explain consists in appraising the precise amount of 
relief afforded to each and several of the inundated 
lands, as it would no doubt be open to the owners to 
prove that in a particular year and under specially 
adverse circumstances, owing to extraordinary high 
floods, some of the land may not have received the full 
benefit on which the charge had been assessed. 

The difficulty, if not indeed the impossibility, of 
proving the validity of the charge for full benefit 
under such exceptional circumstances, may I venture 
to think be admitted without, however, in any equit- 
able sense impugning the justice of fixing and enforc- 
ing such a proportional charge, as on a full considera- 
tion of all the merits of the case may appear to be 
indisputable. Without any desire to offer an abso- 
lute opinion as to what should be the amount of this 
charge to be compulsorily placed on the whole of the 
inundated area, I would draw attention to one or two 
facts which would seem to furnish a sufficiently 
reliable basis for the calculation. 

As before shown, out of 34,700 acres which were 
inundated before the Shannon Commissioners com- 
menced their operations, no less than 13,200 were 
completely relieved, and the remaining 21,500 were 
placed jn a much more advantageous position than 
before as regards the duration to which the lands were 
exposed to flood action. From the joint valuation 
made in 1866 by the late Mr. Lynam, acting on 
account of the landlords, and by Messrs. Brassington 
and Gale for Government, it was found that complete 
relief would enhance the value of the area in question 
by a little over £6,000 per annum, and applying the 
same average to the 13,200 acres previously relieved — 
say about £3,000 — we find that over £9,000 per annum 
2 P 2 
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would represent the increased value of complete relief 
to the whole 34,700 acres comprising the area origi- 
nally inundated. 

If the increased relief afforded by the sluices and 
other lately executed works be added to that which 
may fairly be claimed for the works now proposed, 
it may be assumed with, I believe, perfect justice that 
a charge equal to one-third of the amount due to com- 
plete relief, viz. : — £3,000 per annum — might in 
strict justice be charged and imposed compulsorily. 
At eighteen years purchase the total capital charge 
would be £54,000, or making allowance for possible 
reductions, say £50,000, which might be treated as a 
loan repayable at five per cent, in thirty-five years 
(principal and interest) as balance of the £100,000 
proposed now to be expended, leaving £50,000 to be if 
possible met by free grant from the State. It must 
in this connexion be borne in mind that had effect 
been given to Act 37 and 38 Vic., cap. 60, £150,000 
would have been already expended as free grant. 
Consequently under the scheme now suggested, tak- 
ing into account the £58,757 spent on the sluices, 
&c., there will be an actual saving of £41,243 on the 
grant originally contemplated by Parliament. 

Were the present proposal adopted the incidence 
of the charge would only amount to a general 
average of 1«. 6 d. per acre per annum terminable in 
35 years, a charge so trifling that it is impossible to 
conceive any owner or occupier raising the slightest 
cbjection to it. 



The charges might I think bo levied and collected 
in somewhat the same way as County Cess. 

As it has been pleaded in some quarters that as a 
fact the owners of the inundated lands in meeting their 
share of the £320,860 (being principal and accrued 
interest) paid by the counties and baronies towards the 
Shannon Navigation works, I find that assuming the 
value of the 34,700 acres inundated at 15s. per acre 
the proportion which fell upon the owners was only 
£2,791 or an average capital charge of Is. 7 id. per 
acre. There can thus be no seriousness in the plea. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to observe that 
although putting forward this scheme in the hopes of 
relieving the inundated lands to an extent very nearly, 
if not quite, to meet such exceptional cases as the flood 
of August, 1861, no absolute guarantee can be given 
that such will be the case, still less that there will be 
entire immunity from damage by those debacles of 
water which occasionally occur after a series of years, 
and again that the scheme being one for dealing with 
the lands as exclusively under meadow, those occupiers 
who trusting possibly to immunity from flood for 
several years in succession may turn the meadows into 
tillage land, must do so entirely at their own risk. 
There will, I fear, be great temptation to try tillage 
but, if so, serious occasional disaster may be looked 
for. 

R. H. San key, RE... 

Lieut. -General. 

23rd November, 1886. 
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To the Royal Commission 

Gentlemen — As ocular demonstration is the 
clearest of all evidence, I prefer to first refer you to 
the visible facts which your late excursion of 9 th 
instant on the Lower Bann has disclosed to you : — 

1. That by the very singular incident of a dry and 
frosty Irish winter you found the river at its lowest 
possible level, below which it cannot fall in its present 
artificially obstructed state. 

2. That notwithstanding this great reduction of the 
river you sailed over fully eight feet deep of water, 
held in complete stagnation, with no current for its 
own discharge or for purging out the mud and drift 
sand of the lakes and their tributaries. 

3. That to secure this perpetual depth of eight feet of 
water, for floating the so-called Bann Navigation, you 
passed through four locks 'with weir walls of solid 
stone, turning the great natural discharges of Lough 
Neagh and Lough Beg into an ordinary canal on 
different levels. 

4. That the first of these levels ending at Portna, 
destroys the drainage power of the Bann for fifteen 
miles, by a double lock which obstructs at that point 
fifteen feet of the natural fall of the channel which, 
added to the obstructions of the other weirs, makes 
an aggregate loss of fall for drainage of forty feet, 
leaving only nine feet available in 30 miles. Hence 
the great floods and the grievous taxation imposed upon 
the farmers for maintaining these works to more 
effectually destroy their industry and health. 

5. That as no one can possibly stop these floods, the 
capacity of the Bann should not have been diminished 
by eight feet of stagnant water, leaving often as you 
saw only two or three feet of the banks of the river 
to eontain the discharge of the lakes and their 
tributaries. 

6. Lough Beg, a vast expanse of shallow water, in 
the heart of the country, three miles long, two broad, 
covering 4,000 acres of reclaimable lands. 

The exclusive Drainage. Question. 

General Remedial Reasons and Arguments. 

1. The great and paramount value to Ireland of 
her agriculture, the staple industry of the kingdom, 
so much dependent on the drainage of the soil. 

2. The present and increasingly depressed state of 
Irish produce to which no injury should be added 
under any pretence whatever, especially such as 
promise no return whatever. 

3. The great range of agricultural interest involved 
in this question extending largely into five counties of 
this province, with a water line on the lakes and 
Bann of 140 miles, and double that length along their 
tributaries. 

4. That as Ireland compared with Great Britain 
possesses no mines or minerals, inland water carriage 
is quite uncalled for, as there is no bulky matter to 
carry, and when such a project interferes with the 
drainage of the country it is a hideous mischief and is 
utterly intolerable. 

5. That, fully investigated by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1382 on Drainage and Navigation, 
Ireland, the whole system of Inland Navigation, 
costing £4,722,211, is a complete failure. Seepage 
10 of Report. 

6. That in this general survey the Commissioners 
included the Lower Bann Navigation, which they 
pronounced to be utterly Utopian and a standing 
grievance on the agricultural community of the great 
district of Lough Neagh, by floods and taxation, and 
recommended : — “ That this navigation board be dis- 
solved and the river turned into an exclusive drain, 
in the sole interest of agriculture.” (See page 12 of 
Report.) 

7. That this proposition of the Royal Commission 



on Irish Public Works. 

of 1882, for clearing the Bann of all obstructions to 
drainage, is amply corroborated by the survey and 
report of Mr. J. B. Palmer, c.E., engineer of the 
farmers, who is himself corroborated by Mr. O’Neill, 
Mi’. Barton, and Mr. Manning, engineers, who, al- 
though not going all the way of removing the weir 
walls, strongly recommend sluicing of them on a layge 
scale, which is tantamount to removal. 

8. That to compel the farming class to construct 
and uphold a system of mechanical works (to their 
own great injury), for the speculative benefit of a 
mere fraction of the mercantile class, is wrong in 
principle, and in practice is not to be endured. 

9. That the farmers themselves always objected to 
the Bann Navigation Works, and left it entirely to a 
few citizens of Coleraine to test the folly of the pro 
ject, which they did for ten years time, and, by many 
speculations, all ending in loss, until in the year 1873 
the steamboat was sold at a loss, and the navigation 
abandoned by them. 

10. That, suppose a few citizens of Coleraine should 
profit by the use of these fixtures in the Bann, would 
that be a reason why the farmers of the great district 
should lose, in. crops and taxation, ten thousand 
pounds yearly, and that the mill workers at Portadown 
should starve by the stoppage of the factories on the 
Upper Bann 1 

11. That, as it is laid down as an axiom by all 
political economists That a Government, by its 
existence, is bound to confer the greatest possible 
happiness on the greatest possible number of its sub- 
jects,” it is a cruel thing to have sacrificed the 
material interests of the many to the cupidity of the 
few for thirty years past in the case of the Bann. 

12. That these few citizens of Coleraine, that are so 
selfishly clamorous about what they call their claim 
to the Bann, and its present works as part of the 
moiety of the river, which they, at great cost and loss, 
have turned into marine traffic, have no ground what- 
ever for this allegation, as by the fundamental scheme 
of the Bann navigation it was determined to be en- 
tirely inland. 

13. That this exclusive and inviolable use of the 
Lower Bann, as the first link of the inland chain, 
is shown by the terms of the Charter lately granted 
by Government to the Coleraine Board, by which the 
promoters of the foreign traffic are strictly prohibited 
from touching or using any part of the river Bann 
above the county bridge. 

14. That the Lower Bann, as at present occupied 
by locks and weirs, strictly belongs to the people of 
the counties through which it runs, to deal with it in 
their own interest, is determined by the law of the 
land, in the united opinion of two eminent Counsel 
(one of them now a judge), who advised, *■ That in 
such navigations as the Lower Bann all locks, weirs, 
works, rights, members, and appurtenances are the 
property of the county or counties in which they 
are situated, and the cesspayers are the party to say 
whether or not they are satisfied with the results of 
the navigation for which they pay ” (page 14, Ac.) 

15. That acting on this advice of Counsel and the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1882, the 
drainage and navigation taxpayers of Derry and 
Antrim counties held numerous public meetings at 
Kilrea, Agivey, Ballymoney, and Toome, Ac., at which 
they passed many and strong resolutions asserting 
their rights and adopted many memorials to the Irish 
Government. 

16. That to ground these popular appeals the suf- 
ferers of the floods and taxation employed two en- 
gineers, Messrs. Louch and Palmer, c.E., to execute 
surveys and reports of the river Bann. 

17. That this was followed up by two several 
deputations to Dublin Castle, which not proving suc- 
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cess ful, some of the indignant sufferers took the law 
into their own hands and blew up the locks on. the 
Bann with midnight dynamite, and we dare not 
venture to say that even in Ulster such breaches of 
the peace may not be repeated by a class so long and 
sadly outraged as the farmers along the Bann and 
lakes of the district. 

18. That the native fishers, a large community 
round Lough Neagh, have, in common with the 
farmers of the district, strongly agitated for the re- 
moval of these weir walls, by which the eel fry and 
the brood salmon are shut out from the lakes. 

19. That with the present discharging power of the 
Bann, artificially restricted to little more than a 
quarter of a million cubic feet of water each minute 
of time against often three millions cubic feet coming 
into the lakes each minute of time, bears no propor- 
tion to this ingress water rushing into the lakes off a 
catchment area of 2,000 square miles of this wet north 
part of the kingdom, hooped in by mountain ranges 
where torrents rise and precipitate their floods into 
the lakes with great velocity. Hence the floods in 
five counties. 

20. That under present circumstances there is no 
redress for these inundations, as the Drainage Board 
have got power over only three and a half miles next 
the lakes, where there is no fall possible, although 
they do exercise their power of local taxation some- 
times up to £5,000 yearly. 

21. That the Coleraine Harbour Board can have 
no possible prospect of renewed traffic on the Bann, as 
no one along the line would give anything to carry or 
accept any commodity from them ; and as this aversion 
was the cause of the first lapse, it will be more so now, 
up to boycotting, as railways on each side the Bann 
and crossing it have linked all the towns and monopo- 
lised all traffic, with despatch and certainty unknown 
to water carriage, for goods and passengers. 

22. That finally, and in justice and equity, the 
Government are bound to respect and fulfil the solemn 
contract which they made with the people of the 
district of Lough Neagh, in the year 18-16 — forty 



years ago — by which they engaged to reduce Lough 
Neagh from winter and spring and autumn levels to 
uniform, summer level the year round, a difference often 
of ten feet ; but which after a waste of twelve years 
time and a cost of £251,000 public money, they mis- 
carried, by leaving twenty-six thousand acres of lands 
purported to be drained, still submerged for most 
the year, and as much lands adjoining, partially drained 
— and this was clone by the huge blunder of expend- 
ing one hundred and ten thousand pounds in locks and 
weir walls in the channel of the Lower Bann, to defeat 
the drainage of the district and promote a project of 
navigation that never had a prospect of success at any 
time, and long since died a natural death, as you per- 
sonally witnessed by inspection of the lock book of 
Portna, and by seeing no vestige of traffic upon the 
Bann. 

Now, as the Government took this money of 
the farmers and misapplied it to their loss and injury, 
so much and so long, are they now to call upon these 
sufferers in pocket and property to repair the blunder 
of their rulers by removal of these obnoxious works 
out of the Bann ! Surely not, exhausted as they are, 
by floods and taxation, and by the depression of their 
industry, they cannot do it, and they hope and pray 
that, as permitted by the present Government, this 
Royal Commission will kindly plead the necessity of a 
grant from the Treasury, pleading the precedent 
of the £58,500 granted lately to the much less loyal 
and peaceable subjects of the Crown upon the banks 
of the river Shannon, for drainage, by lowering and 
sluicing a channel that must needs continue to be 
navigable ; and that if any taxation is adopted it 
should be spread over a large area, as at present, of 
forty-four times the lands drained, by reason of these 
high lands discharging waters on the lower. 

Jons Caret, Chief Secretary of. the 
Lough Neagh Drainage Association 
Rarity Cottage, Toome, 

March 14 th, 1SS7. 



Arterial Drainage — Suggested Heads of Evidence. 



1. Importance of Arterial Drainage to Ireland. 

Advantages to Land reclaimed : — 

(a.) Arable. 

(b.) Pasture. 

Indirect advantages. 

(a.) Effect on climate of district. 

(6.) Increase of rateable value. 

(c.) Improved intercommunication by main roads 
and between farms. 

2. Amount of work remaining to be carried out 
with advantage either to the land relieved or to the 
district in general. 

3. How far has advantage been taken of the 
facilities for promoting Arterial Drainage afforded 
respectively by — 

(1.) The Act of 1842 ; 

(2). The Act of 1863 1 

4. What causes have prevented a more complete 
adoption of these Acts. 

5. What changes in the law are needed in order 
that districts still requiring drainage may be relieved 1 

6. Proposals that have been made : — 

(a.) Charge to be direct on occupiers. 

(b.) Drainage Board to be elected by occupiers 
as well as owners. 

7. If drainage charges were imposed directly on 
occupiers of lands, how should they be recovered 1 

8. Area of contribution : — 

(a.) Should charge be borne by towns in district 1 
and, if so, in what proportion 1 
(b.) Should all land in river basin be made to 
contribute whether directly benefited or 
not 1 If so, in what proportion 1 



9. It has been suggested that the Government 
should take the initiative, or give special help in the 
formation of drainage districts. 

10. What precautions, if any, should be taken to 
prevent drainage districts being formed in such a 
way as to injuriously affect other districts, either by 
the omission of areas which ought, for physical 
reasons, to be included with them, or by direct injury 
in the way of increased floods 1 

Maintenance oj Arterial Drainage WorJcs when 
complete. 

1. How could present system be improved 1 

2. Should there be more Government supervision ; 
and, if so, how should it be afforded 1 

3. Is any improvement required in the methods 
of enforcing the law against persons who neglect their 
duties of maintenance 1 

4. What are the relative advantages of large and 
small maintenance districts 1 



Navigation. 

1. Direct and indirect advantages or disadvantages 
of navigation to — 

(a.) Adjacent land. 

( b .) Neighbouring towns. 

(c.) Surrounding districts. 

2. What effect, if any, on rates charged for other 
means of transport. 

3. How far should country or other rates contribute 
to the maintenance of navigations ? 
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Tage. 


Name. 


Bagr. 


Baldwin, Mr. Thomas, 


71 


LeFanu, Mr. W. R., 


1,248 


Barrington, Mr. William (junior), C.E., 


47 


Lewis, Mr. William, c.e., 


30, 117 


Barton, Mr. James, m.i.c.e., 


183 


Lyle, Mr. James, .... 


17 


Bateman, Mr. J. F. LaTrobe, m.i.c.e., 


218 


M'Kenny, James, .... 


16 


Bredin, Mr. William, 


193 


Manning, Mr. Richard, m.i.c.e. | 


7,117,169, 

256 


Coddington, Mr. J. George, m.i.c.e., . 


242 


Marum, Mr. E. Mulhallen, m.p., 


231 


Crookshank, Mr. Robert, . 


11 


Mitchell, Mr. R. A., ... 


127, 209 


Cuthbert, Mr. Joseph, 


23 


Moore, Dr. J. W., m.d., &c., 


158 


Dillon, Mr. J arnes, m.i.c.e., 


45, 78 


Morrow, Robert, .... 


100 


Eccles, Mr. William, 


19 


Mulvanny, Mr. Christopher, 


253 


Ellis, Mr. William, 


17 


Murphy, Mr. Edmund, 


153 


Erne, Earl of, 


226 


Obre, Mr. Edward, .... 


164 


Fawcett, Rev. John, .... 


18 


O'Conor Don, Right Hon. The, 


211 
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O’Keeffe, Mr. Cornelius, . 


87 


Fitzgerald, Mr. Thomas, c.e., . 


124 


O’Neill, Mr. W. J., c.e 


168, 173, 262 
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Perry, Mr. Thomas, 


161 


Garvey, Mr. Toler R., 


146 


Porter, Mr. J. G. V., 


190 


Giveen, Captain, 


21 


Price, Mr. James, m.i.c.e., . 


37, 113,198 




13,16,17,172 






Richardson, Mr. N. G., . 


107 


Greene, Sir J ohn Ball, c.b., 


195 


Roberts, Mr. S. U., . 


133 


Harte, Mr. William, c.e., 


236 


Sanders, Mr. Robert, 


103 


Hassard, Mr. Richard, m.i.c.e., 


33, 115 


Sankev, Lieut.-Gen. R. H., r.e., c.b., 


25 


Hill, Mr. John, c.e., 


59 


Singleton, Major H. C 


240 


Hunter, Mr. Stewart, 


24 


Strype, Mr. W. G., c.e., . 


32, 120, 123 


Kinahan, Mr. G. Henry, . 


39 


Townsend, Professor Edward, c.e., 


66 


Kincaid, Mr. J. S., . 


93, 110 


Wheeler, Mr. W. H., c.e., 


263 


La Touche, Mr. Percy, 


209 
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Agents (Land) : — 

Would allow landlords to be represented by on 
Drainage Board, Kincaid, 2006. Richard- 
son, 2384. Roberts, 3040. 

Arbitrators under Drainage Acts : — 

Barrington, 1227, 1228. Le Farm , 5562. 
Difficulties in the way of, Murphy, 3503. 

How appointed, Murphy, 3580. 

Ardee Drainage District (Meath and Louth) : — 
Details relating to, Singleton, 5312. 

Arterial Drainage : — 

1. Importance of to Ireland, Hill, 1264. Sanders, 

2231. Richardson, 2332. 

Advantages to land reclaimed — (a) Arable, (6) 
Pasture: — Kinahan, 943, 953. Hill, 1264. 
Baldwin, 1654. Roberts , 2902. Garvey, 
3328. 

Advantages greater in case of arable than of pas- 
ture lands : — Dillon, 1077 ; value sometimes 
increased 100 per cent., ibid. 1078. 

Indirect advantages : — 

(a) Effect on climate of district : — 

Not much effect, Dillon , 1082. 

No effect, Vesey Fitzgerald, 4759. 

Effect fanciful, Townsend, 1536. 

Causes groat improvement, Baldwin, 1635. 
O'Keeffe, 1857. 

Too remote for money valuation, Roberts, 
2969. 

See Moore, 3633. Garvey, 3345. 

(Z>) Increase of rateable value : — 

Kinahan, 989, 994. Hill, 1267. O'Keeffe, 

1880. Townsend, 1498. 

Valuation cannot be increased because of 
improveinentsfor seven years, Kinahan, 
995. 

There is no power under Valuation Acts to 
increase valuation of improved land, 
Greene, 4452. 

.(c)' Improved inter-communication by main road 
and between farms : — 

Kinahan, 999, 1009. Dillon, 1090. Hill, 
1278. Townsend, 1538. 

2. Amount of work remaining to be carried out 

with advantage, Dillon, 1091. Hill, 1296. 
O'Keeffe, 1907. 

Districts in Limerick, Tipperary, and Clare 
still requiring drainage, Barrington, 1111- 
1113. Sanders, 2235. 

3. How far advantage has been taken of the Drain- 

age Acts of 1842 and 1863 : — 

Hill, 1307. Dillon, 1099. Barrington, 
1117. Baldwin, 1707. 

4. What causes have prevented a more complete 

adoption of these Acts : — 

Hill, 1308. 

The Land Acts, more especially the Act of 

1881, Dillon, 1002. Kincaid, 2000. 
Difficulty of getting assents, Barrington , 

1117 ; more compulsory powers should be 
given, ibid. 1120. 

Too much power given to the Board of 
Works, Baldwin, 1715. 

Apathy on part of proprietors, Sanders, 
2267. 



Arterial Drainage — continued. 

5. Changes needed in the law, in order that dis- 

tricts still requiring drainage may be 
relieved, Dillon, 1777, 1814. O'Keeffe, 
1919. 

Law as to assents should be altered, Barring- 
ton, 1132, 1169, 1247. 

Bate of interest should be reduced, Town- 
send, 1514, 1551. 

6. Proposals that have been made : — 

(a) Charge to be direct on occupiers : — 

Answered affirmatively : — Kincaid, 2040. 
Sanders, 2271. Richardson, 2352. Hill, 
1313.. Tovjnsend, 1558, 1571. Baldwin, 
1752. Dillon. 1818. Richardson, 2353. 
Peter Fitzgerald, chai-ge should be solely on 
occupiers, 3103. 

Owners and occupiers, should be charged in fixed 
proportions, and both should have a voice in 
the spending, Kinahan, 1016. Proportion 
should be fixed by Act of Parliament, ibid, 
1023. 

Charge should be direct on occupiers, but they 
should not, have much control on Board, 
Barrington, 1173. 

( b .) Drainage Board to be elected by occupiers as 
well as owners : — 

Garvey, 33S9. Murphy, 3618. 

By occupiers altogether, Roberts, 3001. 
Occupiers should not be allowed to elect, 
Bredin, 4405. 

Would have one Half Board nominated by 
Board of Works, Peter Fitzgerald, 3128. 
Occupiers should be represented, but should 
not have control of Board, Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, 4765. 

Should be elected by tenants, Le Fanu, 29. 

7. How should drainage charges be collected if 

imposed directly on occupiers 1 
Dillon, 1818. Peter Fitzgerald, 3274. 

As county cess is, Kinahan, 1019. O'Keeffe, 
1941. Kincaid, 2080. Roberts, 3021. 
Through Board of Works, Barrington, 1182. 

Le Fanu, 5537. 

As at present, Hill, 1328. 

Through Bank of Ireland, Sanders, 2291. 
Roberts, 3021. 

As Poor Bate is, Richardson, 2389. 

As loans under the Land Act, Ghrvey, 3443. 

8. Area of contribution : — 

(a.) Should charge be borne by towns in district? 
Answered affirmatively ; — Kinahan (in cer- 
tain cases) 1025,1036. Bam-ington (if relieved 
from floods, not otherwise), 1184, 1192. 
Hill, 1331. Kincaid, 2073 (in proportion to 
valuation), 2094. Roberts, 2983. Garvev, 
3433. 

(6.) Should all land in river basin be made to 
contribute, whether directly benefited or 
not? 

Barrington, 1192,1242. Hill, 1332. Dillon, 
1818. 

Only lands benefited, Townsend, 1571. 
There should be two rates — one for lands 
benefited, another for whole area of water- 
shed. Kincaid, 2095. 
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Arterial Drainage —continued, 

.For maintenance, yes — lor. construction, no, 
Sanders, 2284. 

Improved lands should be charged the full 
value of improvements — the surplus should 
be put on entire area, Kincaid, 2446- 
2449. 

All lands should contribute ; but it would be 
very difficult to collect tax, which would 
be very unpopular, Roberts, 2974. 

Would tax only improved lands, Garvey, 
3413. 

Would tax entire catchment, Murphy, 3530, 
3551. 

Yes; coinpai-e irrigation works in India, 
Coddington, 5417. 



9. Should the Government take the initiative, or gi ve 
special help in the formation of drainage 
districts 1 

Barrington, 1221. Roberts, 2947. 

Should be a Government Inspector, with 
compulsory powers to form districts where 
necessary, Kinalian, 1037, 1038. 

Should be some central authority to help in 
formation of districts, Hill, 1371. 

Should be a separate department for drainage, 
Dillon, 1842. Lord Erne, 5152. Marum, 
5196, 5233. 

Yes, Tovmsend, 1571. Garvey, 3454.. 

The drainage would be carried - out' without 
official help, Kincaid, 2107. 

Scheme should be initiated by local people, 
but carried out under Board o£ Works, 
Inspector, Sanders, 2300. 

No necessity for Government interference, 
Hcrte, 5294. 

The larger schemes should be carried out by 
Government department, Le Fanu, 5490. 



] 0. What precautions should be taken with regard 
to areas included in drainage district 1 

Kinalian, 1040. 

Drainage district should comprise entire 
river, Kinalian, l'i40. Barrington, 1126. 

Should be one Board for entire river, Hill, 
1416. Roberts, 2936, 2999, 3006. Murphy, 
3596. 

Not much injury done by pi - esent system, 
Townsend, 1573. 

Limits of Drainage Board should be extended, 
O'Keeffe, 1960. 

Entire watershed, should be included, Kincaid 

2120. 

Should be inspection by central authority, 
Vesey Fitzgerald, 4781. 

Should be approved by Inspector, Barrington, 

1221. 



Baldwin, Thomas, Assistant Land Commissioner 

Winter flooding, advantages, and disadvantages of, 
1616. 

Climate is beneficially affected by drainage, 1635. 
Improvement in the value of land from drainage, 
1654. 

Advocates l’emission of loans for di-ainage, 1656. 

Is the Barrow worth draining 1 1695. 

Amount of money expended in drainage, 1707. 

Act of 1863 gave too much power to Board of Works, 
1715. 

Length of time before improvement from drainage 
takes place, 1716. 

Occupiers should be represented on Boards, 1752. 



Bann : — 

Evidence for and against the maintenance of the 
Lower Bann navigation : — 

(1) In favour of the maintenance of the naviga- 

tion : — 

Crookshank, 218. Cuthberl, 539. Eccles, 
421. Giveen, 512. Fawcett, 401. Hun- 
ter, 547. 

(2) Against the navigation : — 

Carey, App., p. 289. Ellis, 395. 

Engineering and other evidence respecting state of 
Lower Bann : — 

Barton, 4205. Graham, 250. Manning, 
3S78. M k Kenny, 348. O'Neill, 3861, 
5725. Eccles, 423. Giveen, 3923. Obre, 
3672. 

Two and a half miles of Lower Bann under Drain- 
age Trustees, remainder under the Navigation 
Trustees, Obre, 3784. See also Le Fanu, 50. 
Amount of contributions for support of navigation, 
Crookshank, 191. Lyle , 383. 

Expenditure on navigation, Croolcshank, 208. 

Eccles, 410. Obre, 3830. 

Tolls on river, Crookshank, 217. Graham, 253, 
313. 

Chiefly levied on fishing boats, Graham, 

271, 372. 

Mi - . Barton employed to report on state of Lower 
Bann by Navigation Trustees in 1859 .anil 
1881, Barton, 4205. 

Extent to which Mr. MacMahon’s recommenda- 
tions made in 1845 had been earned out in 
1859, Barton, 4214. O'Neill, 3864. 

How river might be improved with regard to 
both drainage and navigation — navigation 
channel might be reduced to six feet, Barton, 
4268, 4350. 

Detailed evidence showing to what extent Mr. 
Barton’s i - ecommeudations in 1881 were 
carried out, Graham, 3924. 

Description of works requiring to be carried out 
in order to restore river to its state in 1859, 
Manning, 3879. 

Explanation of Mr. MacMahon’s scheme for im- 
■ provement of river, Manning , 5638. 

This design substantially carried out, Manning, 
5641. 

Much silting of river has taken place since it was 
handed over to Navigation Trustees, Man- 
ning, 5643. 

Amount of water to be discharged by Lower 
Bann channel, Manning, 5654. 

Taxable area of Lower Bann, O'Neill, 4054. 
Works required to improve river, O'Neill, 4079. 

Barrington, William, Junior, a.m i.c.e. (Analysis 
of Evidence) ; — 

Describes districts in county Limerick which re- 
quire artei-ial drainage, 1111. 

Als o names districts in Tipperary and Clare, and 
gives probable cost of each district, 1 1 1 3, 1 1 1 4. 
Am ount of work carried out under Act of 1863, 
1117. 

Causes which prevented a more complete adoption 
of the Drainage Acts, 1117. 

Difficulty of getting proprietors to assent, 1118. 
More compulsory powers required, 1120. 

Suggests a remedial scheme, 1121, 1130. 

Entire catchment area should be included in one 
drainage district, 1126, 1242. 

Districts formed since passing of Land Act of 1881, 
1130. 

Suggests amendment in the law so as to remedy 
obstacle to formation of drainage district caused 
by having imperfect areas of contribution, 1132. 
Bare majority of assents should be sufficient, 1133. 

2 Q. 
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Barrington, William, Jun. — continued. 

Proportion in which charges should be contributed 
by owners and occupiers, 1139. 

Persons assenting should be primarily liable, 1144. 

Further amendments required in Acts, 1169. 

Charge should be direct on occupiers, 1173. 

Would not give much control on Drainage Board 
to the occupiers, 1173. 

Question as to how drainage charge would fall under 
Land Act of 1881, 1178. 

Amendments in law as to election of members of 
Boards, 1181. 

Would pay travelling expenses of members for a 
distance, 1181. 

Drainage charges should be collected through Board 
of Works, 1182. 

Drainage charge should be borne by towns in dis- 
trict if relieved from floods, but not other-wise, 
1184. 



All lands in river basin should contribute (at an 
acreable rate, 1200), to maintenance rate only 
(unless directly benefited, when they should con- 
tribute to first cost also), 1192, 1199. 

Gives example of Mulkear drainage district, 1 192. 

Discusses question of Government initiative, 1221. 

Would prevent districts being formed injudiciously 
by appointment of three Inspectors, 1221. 

Suggests amendments in the law of compensation, 



Gives examples of excessive compensation being 
given against Drainage Board, 1237. 

Advocates reclamation, 1229, 1247. Advantages 
of, 1250. 

Would have Maintenance Board on every river 
whether special works had been constructed on 
it or not, 1252. 

Would have maintenance rate collected as at pre- 
sent, 1258. 



Barrow : — 

(a.) Evidence on drainage of river 

Greene, 4426. Hassard, 774, 2522. Hill, 
1381—1 39S. Kincaid, 2427. Lewis, 697. 
La Touche , 2768, 4794. Mulvanny, 5579. 
Mitchell, 2767. Manning, 102, 2556. 

■(h) Description of river and engineering details : 

Character of the river, Hassard, 830, 2522. 

Description of lower river from Athy down, 
Price, 4496. 

Description of upper river, Price, 4494. 

Description of river from Mountmelliek to 
Athy, Lewis, 699. 

Mr. Mulvanny’s description of river in 1853, 
as compared with 1882, Mulvanny, 5579. 

Ten mills and twenty-two weirs on river 
below Athy, Mitchell, 4701. 

Difficulties arising from mills and dams on 
river, Manning, 125-134. 

Effect on mills on lower river of drainage 
above, Manning, 2646. 

Quantity of water to be discharged, Mannina 
2556. 

Drainage area from Athy to St. Mullins, 
285,440 acres, Price, 4674. 

Embanking river, difficulties in the way of, 
Hassard, 2512. 

Question discussed, Manning, 2588, 2606. 

Advantages of, Price, 2472, el seq. 

(c.) Schemes proposed for drainage of river 

Mr. Hassard’s scheme, Hassard, 774. 

Provides for a maximum discharge of 
320,000 cubic feet per minute at Athy, 
Hassard, 779. 



Messrs. Strype’s and Lewis’s scheme, Lewis 
697, 719. 




Barrow — continued. 

See also Slrype 760-773, 2632. 

Mr. Manning’s scheme, Manning, 102. 

Mr. Price’s scheme, Price, 878. 

Criticism of Mr. Hassard’s and Mr. Price’s 
schemes, Manning, 2566 • of Messrs. 
Strype and Lewis’s scheme, ibid. 2572. 

(d.) Cost of Barrow drainage : — 

Mr. Hassard’s scheme, £550,000, Hassard, 
775. 

Question discussed, Kincaid, 2460. 

Messrs. Strype’s and Lewis’s scheme, 
£152,000, Lewis , 697. 

Mr. Manning’s criticism on cost of pro- 
posed schemes, Manning, 105. Estimated 
cost of drainage, ibid. 2586. 

What could be affected for £300,000, Man- 
ning, 2574. 

Mr. Price’s scheme, estimated cost, £414,000, 
Price, 911. 

(e.) How money required could be raised : — 

Statistics of area and valuation of Barrow 
district, showing how money for drainage 
could be charged, Hassard, App., p. 280. 
Kincaid, p. 280. 

Remarks on these statistics, Pall Greene, 
App ., p. 280. 

Valuation of entire watershed of Barrow 
about Athy is £216,000, of which 
£50,000 represents flooded area and towns, 
Greene, 4445. 

In. Barrow district Government should con- 
tribute part of cost of drainage, Greene, 
4470. Hassard, 799-805. 

There should be a compulsory rate for re- 
payment of drainage charge on entire 
watershed, Hassard, 850. Kincaid, 2427. 
Price, 924. 

Improved lands should be charged the full 
value of the improvement — surplus should 
be chai-ged on the general assessment rate, 
Kincaid, 2446. 

Towns and some land outside improved area 
should contribute to cost of drainage, 
Greene, 4426, 4463. 

Charge on occupiers, Strype, 7 64. 

Valuation of improved land too low, Murphy, 
3536. 

Barrow Navigation Company : — 

Have neglected river, Hassard, 839, 871. • 

Injury to river owing to navigation, Manning, 169. 

Proposed schemes for drainage of upper river would 
be injurious to interests of Company, Mitchell, 
2768. 

The navigation was undertaken by Government in 
1759, and handed over to the Company in 1790, 
LaTouche , 4801. 

Cost of construction, &c., LaTouche , 4806. Mitchell 
2794. 

Rights and duties of Company, Mitchell, 2770. 

Decrease in receipts of Company owing to reduction 
in tolls, LaTouche, 4837. 

Net receipts of Company, Mitchell, 2802. 

Nature of traffic on river, Mitchell, 2818. 

Tolls charged by Company, Mitchell, 2825. 

Barton, James, c.e. (Dundalk) : — 

Evidence with respect to state of Lower Bann, 4205. 

Examined river and reported to Navigation Trustees 
in 1859, on how the works stood that were being 
handed over to them, 4205. 

Made another report in 1881, 4211. 

To what extent Mr. MacMahon’s recommendation 
in his report of 1845 had been carried out in 1859, 
4214, 4224. 

Gives engineering details respecting Lower Bann 
channel, 4204-4362. 

How he would propose to improve river, 4268. 

Would reduce navigation channel to six feet, 4350. 
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Bateman, T. Frederick Latrobe, c.e. 

Made two reports on the Shannon for the Govern- 
ment — one in 1863, the other in 1867, 4932. 

Conditions he had to keep in view in making his 
report, 4940. 

Gives detailed evidence of works he recommended 
to be carried out on river, 4934. 

Thinks the construction of a deep narrow channel 
is cheaper than of a wide shallow one, 4973. 

Discusses question of embanking Shannon, 4979. 

Gives opinion in detail on General Sankey’s scheme 
for improving Shannon, 5027. 

Objects strongly to the principle that winter floods 
can be left and summer floods removed, 5050. 

Blackwater River (Co. Armagh) : — 

Description of, O'Neill, 4003. 

Cost of embankments on, O'Neill, 5766. 

Board of Works : — 

Duties of, under Drainage Acts, LeFanu, 1. 

Arterial Drainage Bill, 18S4, introduced by, LeFanu, 
29. 

Bog Land : — 

How reclaimed, Kinahan, 954-967. 

Bredin, William (Castleguard, Co. Limerick) : — 

Secretary of Mulkear Drainage District : — 

Describes how estimate in Mulkear case was greatly 
exceeded, chiefly owing to excessive com- 
pensation which had to be paid, 4390. 
Considers period for which loans made too short, 
4401. 

Would still keep Drainage Boards in hands of 
owners, 4405. 

Brosna Drainage District : — 

See Garvey, 3324, 3408. 

Damage caused to Belmont Mills by drainage of 
upper parts of Brosna, Perry, 3685. 

Carey, John (Chief Secretary of Lough Neagh 
Drainage Association) : — 

Letter setting forth the case of his Association 
against maintaining the navigation of the Lower 
Bann to the injury of the riparian occupiers, 
App., p. 289. 

Carlow : — 

Town of, subject to floods, Price, 4558. 

Camoge Drainage District: — 

Condition of, and expenditure on, Sanders, 2239. 

Climate : — 

Effect of drainage on, O'Keeffe, 1857. 

Coddington, John George J., m.i.C.e., (Engineer 
to Suck Drainage Board since November, 
1885) : — 

Gives a description of the River Suck, its area and 
general character, 5380. 

Winter floods considered good for the land, 5381, 
5405, 5446. 

Gives history of drainage works on river, 5381. 

Describes Mr. Frederick Barry’s scheme (for Board 
of Works) in 1846, 5381, 5416, 5422, 5464. 

Area of land proposed to bo improved under the 
present scheme is 19,005 acres, 5382. 

Gives particulars of cost, increased value, and 
character of land improved on river and its 
tributaries, 53S4. 

Total sum lent by Government was £96,195, of 
which £46,400 is still in hands ; £30,000 addi- 
tional would be required to complete the work 
satisfactorily, 5407. 

T hink s all land in catchment basin should be charged 
in varying proportions — this principle observed 
in India in carrying out irrigation works, 5417. 



Coddington, JonN George J. — continued. 

Tenant occupiers are anxious that land should be 
drained, 5436. 

The tributaries should be included in the drainage 
district, 5438. 

Amount of money that would be required to drain 
the whole area of the river, in addition to what 
lias been estimated, 5467. 

Table giving estimated cost of completing works, 
with sum yet unexpended, 247. 

Compensation : — 

Awarded against Drainage Boards frequently ex- 
cessive, Barrington, 1237. Bredin, 4390. 

Jury an objectionable tribunal for assessment of 
damages, Price, 4655. 

Conservancy (Rivers) Bill : — 

Puts charge on uplands, La Fanu, 61. 

See also Kincaid, 2436. 

Corrib Drainage : — 

Kinalian, 1043. Townsend, 1600 — 1608. 

Crookshank, Robert (Secretary to the River Bann 
Navigation Trustees) : — 

Evidence relating to navigation and traffic on Lower 
Bann, 190. 

Amount of contiibutions from Counties Antrim 
and Londonderry in support of navigation, 191. 

Total annual expenditure on, 208. . 

Nature and amount of tolls on Lower Bann, 217. 

Thinks that there are prospects of an improvement 
in the navigation traffic, 218. 

Cothbert, Joseph (Deputy-Chairman Coleraine 
Town Commissioners) : — 

Explains why the navigation on the Lower Bann 
proved a failure, 539. 

Thinks the navigation will improve, 539. 

Dalgin and Ddnmore Drainage Districts : — 

Evidence respecting, Townsend, 1471. 

Dillon, James, m.i.c.e. : — 

Has large experience of arterial drainage, 1077. 

Increased value from drainage greater _in case of 
arable than of pasture lands, 1077, 1078. 

Effect of drainage on climate not of much im- 
portance, 1082-1085. 

The average area of flooded lands in each river basin 
is about 4-2 per cent, of total area, 1083. 

Amount of land still requiring drainage, 1091. 

Nature and character of lands affected by floods, 
1094. 

Amount (and cost) of work done under Drainage 
Acts, 1099. 

Effect of Land Acts (especially Act of 1881) was 
to stop drainage works, 1 102. 

Suggests various amendments and alterations in Act 
of 1863 ; also in the Land Improvement and. 
Arterial Drainage Bill (1883), 1777. 

Effect of Land Act of 1881 on drainage works— case 
of the Stoneyford Drainage Works, 1778. 

Difficulty caused by inability to charge tenant unless 
drain is brought up to his holding, 1803. 

Advocates establishment of central Drainage De- 
partment in Dublin, 1814, 1842. 

Occupiers should be mainly charged, but owners 
should also be represented on Drainage Board, 
1818. 

Disapproves of proposal to tax all occupiers in 
watershed district, 1818. 

Case of Rathaugan district, 1849. 

Drainage Acts : — 

Act of 1842 (5 and 6 Vic., c. 89) : — 

Procedure under, Le Fanu, 1. 

Tables giving districts carried out under, 
and expenditure on works, Le Fanu , p. 
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Drainage Acts — continued. 

Act of 1863 (26 and 27 Vic., c. 88) 

Procedure under, La Farm, 4, 8. 

Tables giving districts carried out under, 
and details of expenditure thereon, Le 
Fanu, pp. 270, 276, etseq. 

Drainage Maintenance Act (1866) : — 

LcFanu, 37. 

Drainage Boards : — 

Constitution of, Le Fanu, 43. 

Neglect of duties by, Le Fanu, 37. 

How they should be elected, see Arterial Drain- 
age, 6 ( b ). 

Drainage Districts : — 

Tables giving particulars respecting drainage pro- 
jects carried out under Acts of 1S42 and 1863, 
App. p. 270, Le Fanu, 27, 28, and 5573. 
Districts costing more than £20,000 unremune- 
rative, Le Fanu, 43-46. 

Ceasing to be formed since Land Act of 1881, Le 
Fanu, 5575. 

Eccles, William, b.l., (Secretary to Harbour Com- 
missioners, Coleraine); — 

Evidence as to navigation on the Lower Bann, 
410. 

Expenditure on river, 410. 

Traffic, on river, 421, 438. 

Navigation should be maintained, 421. 

Depth of water in river, 423. 

Ellis, William (Merchant, Coleraine) : — 

Evidence respecting traffic on Lower Bann, 391. 
Thinks navigation should be abolished, 395. 
Embankments ; — 

In Ireland, as a rule, unsuccessful, Manning, 2590, 
2606. 

On Barrow, not suitable to river : — 

IJassard , 814. Mill, 1390-1414; see Kin- 
caid, 2462. Tkos. Fitzgerald, 2681. 
Recommended by, Price, 2472. 

Difficulties in way of, IJassard, 2512. 

On Blackwater (Armagh and Tyrone), O'Neill, 4003, 
5766. Manning, 5719. 

On Maigue, P. Fitzgerald, 3106, 3156. 

On Finn (Co. Donegal), Murphy, 3580. 

On Shannon, Sankey, 622, 646. Bateman, 4979. 
In Donegal, Ilarte, 5265. 

Advisability of depends on local circumstances, 
Bateman, 4992. 

Should be. some distance from edge of river, Ilarte, 
5268. 

Cost of embanking, O'Neill, 57 70. Wheeler, 5837. 
Erne Drainage District ; — 

Details respecting works, Erne (Earl of), 5058. Le 
Fanu, 28. 

How estimates were exceeded, ibid., 5076. 

About 18,000 acres of arable land will be benefited 
by the works, ibid., 5107. 

General rate levied on for navigation, Price, 928. 
Sec Porter, 4365. 

Erne, Earl of ; — - 

Gives details respecting the Lough Erne Drainage 
Works, 5058. 

£10,000, exclusive of interest, required to complete 
the works, 5076. 

Explains how the estimates were exceeded, ibid. 
About 18,000 acres of arable land will be benefited 
by the works, 5107. 

Incidence of improvement charge on landlords and 
tenants since Land Act, 5128. 

Increase in thorough drainage causes increased 
flooding by bringing down the water more rapidly, 
5137. 

Approves of Mr. Murphy’s suggestion to tax dis- 
trict in zones, 5141. 

Would approve of having an independent Board 
to look after arterial drainage, 5152. 



Estimates for Drainage Works : — 

Why often exceeded, Le Fanu, 2, 9, 37. 

Fawcett, Rev. John (Coleraine) : — 

Evidence on advantages of navigations, with special 
reference to Lower Bann, 401. 

Fishing Righ rs : — 

Effect of, on arterial drainage, Kinahan, 1072. 

Fish Passes ; — 

Kinahan, 1069. 

Fish will not run up stairs except there be a fresh, 
rush of water, Kinahan, 1071. 

Fish should be attended to in drainage district, 
Garvey, 3484. 

Fitzgerald, Peter : — 

Agent to the Earl of Dunraven, Adare, Co. 
Limerick ; — 

Gives districts in Limerick requiring drainage, 
3072. 

Gives details with respect to the Greenagh, 307S. 

Would charge cost of construction and maintenance 
on occupiers, 3103. 

Describes embankments on the Maigue, 3106, 
3156. 

Would have half the Drainage Board nominated 
by Board of Works, 3128. 

Would pay travelling expenses of members of Drain- 
age Boards, 3149. 

Advocates that Board of Works should lend money 
at lower rate, and allow longer period for repay- 
ment, 3208. 

Position of landlord and tenant under Land Act of 
1881, as respects improvements, 3215. 

Price at which it will pay to reclaim land, 3256. 

How charge should be collected, 3274. 

Fitzgerald, J. Foster Yesey, b.l. : — 

Gives opinion on the incidence of the increased rent 
fixed by the Board of Works under the Drainage 
Acts at the termination of the judicial term of 
fifteen years, 4731. 

Arterial drainage improvements would not be con- 
sidered as tenant’s improvements under the Land 
Acts, 4736. 

Relative position of landlord and tenant under the 
Land Act of 1881, 4737. 

Some lands injured by arterial drainage, 4758. 

Thinks that drainage has little or no effect on 
climate, 4759. 

Would have occupiers represented on Drainage 
Boards, but would not give them control, 47 65. 

To do so would, from present experience of local 
Boards, lead to a great increase of expenditure, 
4765. 

Gives opinion as to power of Board of Works to fix 
increased rent in case of judicial tenancies, 4768. 

Thinks where drainage works are made subsequently 
to fixing of judicial rent that the Board of Works 
has power to fix an increased rent by reason of 
the improvement, 4768. 

Would limit representatives of occupiers on Drain- 
age Board to persons occupying land in district, 
4778. 

Would have the qualification for representatives of 
occupiers on Drainage Board for each district 
fixed by the Central Drainage Authority (not 
higher than £30), 4780. 

Incidence of increased drainage charge, 4784. 

Fitzgerald, Thomas, c.e. : — 

Evidence respecting valuation of land in district 
of the Upper Barrow, 2656. 

Uplands should be taxed to a small extent, 2661. 

Valuation of improved lands, 2665. 

Question of embanking river, 2681. 

Sediment brought down by Barrow, injurious, 
2706. 
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Fitzgerald, Thomas —continued. 

Would include control of entire river under one 
Board, 2710. 

Estimate of increased value based on principle that 
land would be entirely freed from floods, 2724. 
Barrow is gradually silting up, 2741. 

Sanitary advantages of drainage, 2747. 

Towns should contribute where benefited, 2758. 

France : — 

System -of taxation for arterial drainage in, 
Kincaid, 2432. 

Frankfort Drainage District ; — 

Too small, caused damage to lands below, Garvey, 
3401. 

Gal wax : — 

Drainage districts in, Tovmsend, 1461. 

Garvey, Toler E. (Land Agent, King’s Co.) : — 
Describes drainage districts in King’s Co , 3294. 

How these districts have been maintained, 3309. 
Describes the Brusna district, 3324. 

Improvement to pasture lands, 3328. 

Bad farming often counteracts effects of drainage, 
3328. 

Would remove winter floods in small districts, but 
not on Shannon, 3337. 

Sanitary effects of drainage, 3346 — rheumatism is 
greatly increasing in country, 3348. 

Thinks valuation for taxation should not be in- 
creased until instalments for loans are paid off, 
3358. 

Forty thousand acres of land in King’s Co. still 
requiring drainage, 3369. 

Gives particulars of cost of drainage in King’s Co., 
3377. 

Thinks occupiers should now be charged, and that 
they should form the Drainage Board, 3389. 
Describes damage done in Frankfort district to 
lands below which were outside limits, 3401. 
Would only tax lands improved, as a rule, 3413. 
Towns in certain cases should contribute, 3433. 
Would extend period of repayment to forty-nine 
years, and reduce rate of interest, 3439. 

Would have charges recovered as are loans under 
Land Act, 3443. 

Thinks initiative in forming district should be taken 
by Government, 3454. 

Should be more Government supervision, 34S0. 
Would suggest a periodical Government inspection, 
3482. 

Fish in river should be looked after and preserved, 
3484. 

Eemission of loan in case of Brusna district, 3486. 
Geology of Ireland : — 

Remarks on, Kinahan, 942. 

Giveen, Captain (A Trustee of Lower Bann Naviga- 
tion) : — 

Evidence on Bann river and navigation, 361, 488. 
Traffic on river, 496. 

Thinks that navigation would increase if river 
were improved, 512. 

Dredging done consequent on Mr. Barton’s report, 
3923. 

Graham, David (Superintendent of Lower Bann 
Navigation) : 

Evidence on Lower Bann, 250. 

Tolls taken on river, 253. 

Chiefly levied on fishing boats, 271, 372. . 

Cost of dredging river, 284. 

State of river and of locks, height of water, &c., 324. 
Detailed evidence showing to what extent Mr. 
Barton’s recommendations were canned out, 3924. 
Giieenagh River : — 

Drainage area described, P. Fitzgerald, 3078. 



Greene, Sir John Ball : — 

Evidence on increased value from drainage, 4426. 

Opposed to taxing entire area unless improved, 
4426, 4428, p. 280. 

In case of Barrow would extend taxation a little 
beyond area improved, 4426. 

Valuation of entire watershed of Barrow above 
Athy is .£216,000, of which £50,000 represents 
flooded area and towns, 4445. 

There is no power under Valuation Acts to increase 
the valuation of improved lands, 4452. 

Seven years would be the proper time to allow 
before increasing valuation, 4458. 

Towns in district ought to contribute to cost of 
drainage, 4463. 

Considers that in the Barrow district the Govern- 
ment should contribute half the cost, 4470. 

Influence of drainage on temperature, 4483. 

Gives table showing proportionate charge on each 
of the three zones, if Barrow district were so 
divided, App., p. 280. 

Remarks on Messrs. IJassard’s and Kincaid’s 
memoranda on statistics of Barrow valuation and 
area, App., p. 280. 

Memorandum on the character and area of land in 
Ireland requiring drainage, App., p. 279. 



Harte, William, c.e. (County Surveyor, Done- 
gal) 

Describes drainage districts in County Donegal, 
5258. 

Effect of drainage on climate is nil m Donegal, 



Embankments on the Erne Estate, near Lifford, 
5265. 

Present procedure under Drainage Acts cumbrous, 
5291. 

Would have similar procedure for carrying out 
drainage as there is at present for making roads 
and other county works, 5293, 5310. 

Particulars respecting Swillyburn Drainage, 5293. 

Sees no necessity for Government interference in 
initiating scheme, 5294. 

District boards should not be allowed to interfere 
with engineer, who should be only dismissible by 
public authority, 5299, 5309. 

Rebuilding of bridges, 5300. 

Hassard, Richard, m.i.c.e. (Analysis of evidence on 



Barrow 



Explains scheme for arterial drainage of Barrow, 
774. 

Cost of scheme, .£550,000, ibid., 775. 

Provides for a maximum discharge of 320,000 cubic 
feet per minute at Athy, 779. 

Considers Mr. Manning’s prices too low, 781 ; 
gives his own prices, 782. 

Explains how mills and weirs would be dealt with, 
786, 794. . . 

Cost of scheme to be borne partly by district and 
partly by Government grant, 799-805. 

Embankments would not be of much use on 
Barrow, 814. 

Effect of drainage above Athy on river below, 822. 

Lower Barrow a curious river : fall increases as it 
approaches the sea, 830. 

Neglect of Lower Barrow by Navigation Company. 
839, 871. 

Recommends imposition of compulsory rate on whole 
district for repayment of drainage^ charge, 850. 

Sanitary improvement to district, 856. 

Machinery for collecting drainage rates should be 
same as for county cess, 859. 

Difficulties in way of embanking Barrow, 2512. 

Enters into engineering details with reference to 
Barrow, 2522. 

Memorandum giving statistics of acreage and 
valuation in Barrow district, showing how money 
required (£550,000) could be raised, App., 

p. 280 
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Hill, John, c.e. (County Surveyor, County Clare, 
Board of Works Drainage Inspector) : — 
Importance of arterial drainage in Ireland owing to 
the configuration of the country, 1264. 

Effect of on arable and pasture land, 1264. 
Improvement in rateable value owing to, 1266. 
Length of time before improvement takes place, 
1271. 

Advantages and disadvantages of winder floods, 
1289. 

Most of work done under the Act of 1842 would 
require examination and consideration again, 
1296. 

Would not suggest any amendment in present law, 
1308. 

Occupiers should be charged directly, 1313. 
Occupiers only should be represented on Board, 

1320. 

Would have a minimum qualification for members 
of £50 a year, 1325. 

Towns should contribute whei’e improved, 1332. 
Would put most rivers under separate Boards for 
entire watershed, 1336. 

Discusses question of the Shannon drainage, 1344- 
1370. 

Thinks there should be a central authority to help 
in formation of drainage districts, 1371. 

Discusses drainage of Barrow, 1381-1398. 

Does not approve of embanking river, 1390-1414. 
Should be a permanent department to look after 
maintenance, 1422. 

Causes of inefficiency of small districts, 1428. 
Navigations — advantages of for heavy traffic, 1429- 
1456. 

Hunter, Stewart (Harbour Commissioner, Cole- 
raine) : — 

Thinks that navigation and drainage should be 
maintained together on Lower Bann, 547. 

Improvement in Value of Land owing to Drain- 
age : — 

Townsend, 1484. Baldwin, 1716. 

Incidence of Drainage Charge : — 

Le Fanu, 37. 

Increased Rents Assessed on Tenants by Board of 
Works : — 

Le Fanu, 15. 

Inny Upper Drainage District ;■ — 

Le Fanu, 13. Kincaid, 2129, 244G. 

Inspectors Appointed by Board of Works under 
Drainage Acts ; — 

Duties of, Le Fanu, 4, 5, 9. 

Judicial Tenancies under Land Law Act, 1881 
Can rent be increased by Board of Works for 
drainage improvements 1 

Yes, J. F. V. Fitzgerald, 4768. 

Doubtful, O' Conor Don, 4870. 

Kilkenny : — 

Drainage districts in, Marum, 5182. 

Kinahan G. Henry, m.r.i.a. (District Surveyor in 
the Geological Survey of Ireland, Vice-Presi- 
dent Royal Geological Society) ; — 

Has carefully studied the Geology of Ireland, 941. 
Richest soils in Ireland are (1) in the Valley of 
the Lagan ; (2) in the valley of the Suir ; (3) in 
County Limerick, 942. 

ESect of drainage on arable land, 943 ; on value 
of land, 953. 

How bog land is reclaimed, 954-967. 

How drainage of land is carried out, 976-983. 
Drainage of Swillyburn, 943 ; of I.eannen,- 990. 
Increase in rateable value of land Owing to arterial 
drainage, 989, 994. 



Kinahan, G. Henry — continued. 

Improved inter-communication resulting from, 999 
1009. 

Owners and occupiers should pay drainage charge 
in certain proportions, and both have a voice in 
management, 1016. 

Drainage charge should be collected as is county 
cess, 1019. 

Charge should be borne by towns in district in cer- 
tain cases, 1025-1036. 

Recommends that there should be a government in- 
spector with compulsory powers to form a district, 
if necessary, 1038. 

Entire river should be included in the drainage dis- 
trict, 1040. 

Maintenance at present neglected owing to there not. 
being sufficient surveillance, 1047. 

Where there are navigations solid weirs should 
be abolished and flood gates put in, 1061— 
1062. 

Should be fish-passes in weirs, 1069. 

Arterial drainage, how affected by fishing rights,. 
1072-982. 



Kincaid, J. Stewart : — 

Is a land agent, 1982. 

Would give compulsory powers to Drainage Boards 
to carry on works, obtain outfalls, &c., 1986. 

Effect of Land Acts in stopping arterial drainage. 

2000. 

Under Act of 1881 landlord has lost all interest in 
improving lands, 2009. 

All risks now thrown on landlord in cases of drain- 
age, 2035. 

How Drainage Board should be formed, 2041. 

Qualification for electors, 2043. 

Qualification for members, 2049. 

Landlord should have a voice in scheme, 2064. 

Would give towns a collective vote only, 2073. 

Would not give small occupiers (below £8 or £10) 
a vote at all, 2077. 

Charges should be recovered as is county cess, 2000. 

How the Board of Works collects the charges. 

20;8. 

Charges should be borne by town in proportion to 
valuation, 2094. 

Would have two charges on district — one for lands 
directly benefited, and another for the whole area, 
2095. 

Without official help no districts would be earned 
out, 2107. 

How scheme should be initiated, 2109. 

Government should pay preliminary expenses, 2117. 

Entire watershed should be included in district, 

2120. 

Example from Barrow and Inny, 2122, 2129. 

Should minor Boards be kept alive 1 2145. 



Evidence on Barrow Drainage Schemes, 2427. 



Memorandum giving particulars of valuation of 
Barrow district, and showing how money could 
be provided for carrying out work, App . , p. 280. 
Area of taxation should include entire watershed, 
2427. 



French system as regards taxation for drainage, 
2432. 

Duke of Richmond’s Commission in England, 
2436. 



Principle on which it recommended that charges 
should be imposed, 2439. 

Suggests that improved lands should be charged the 
full value of improvement ; all else should be put 
on the general assessment rate, 2446, 2449. 

Discusses cost of Barrow drainage, 2460. 

What could be done for £300,000 has not been 
sufficiently discussed, 2460. 

Question of embanking, 2462. 



King’s County 



Drainage districts in, Garvey, 8294, et seq. 
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Land Act of 1881 : — 

Has tended to stop arterial drainage, Le Farm, 
24-28. O'Keefe, 1924. Kincaid, 2000. Sanders, 
2270. 

Returns showing gradual diminution in area and 
importance of districts formed since Act, Le Fann, 
5575. 

Landlord : — 

Liability of for drainage charge on land, Le Fanu , 
32-37. 

La Touche, Percy (Chairman Barrow Navigation 
Company) : — 

Sends letter to show that proposed schemes for 
draining the Upper Barrow would be injurious 
to the interests of the Barrow Navigation 
Company, 2768. 

The making of the Barrow Navigation was under- 
taken by the Government in 1759; in 1790 
handed over to th'e Company, 4801. 

Gives total cost of constructing the Navigation, 
part of which was constructed by Government 
as a free grant to Company, 4806. 

Average depth of Navigation from 3 feet 6 inches 
to 4 feet 6 inches, 4818. 

Decreased receipts of Company of late years due to 
reduction of tolls chiefly, 4837. 

Bate for carriage on river, 4745. 

Leannen (Co. Donegal) : — 

Drainage on, Kinahan, 990. 

One owner opposed because it would injure fishing, 
Kinahan, 992. 

Le Fanu, W. R. (Commissioner of Public Works) : — 

Succeeded Sir Richard Griffith in charge of Drainage 
Department of the Board of Works, 1. 

Describes procedure under the Drainage Acts, 1-15. 

Causes of estimates for drainage works being 
frequently exceeded, 2, 9, 37. 

Inspectors appointed by Board of Works under the 
Drainage Acts, 4, 5. 

Number and cost of drainage districts, 5-8, 26, 28, 
43. 

Proprietors entitled to have increased rents to be 
paid by tenants fixed by Board of Works, 15. 

Loans for drainage, how assessed on owners and 
occupiers, 15, 17. 

Effect of Land Act of 1881 on drainage : injuriously 
affects arterial drainage, 24-28. 

Representation on Drainage Board of occupiers 
under Suck Act, 29. 

Liability of landlord for drainage charges, 32-37. 

Jurisdiction of Board of Works over Navigation 
Trustees, 48-52. 

'Should lands outside district be charged 1 53-88. 

Mill dams : how dealt with in improving river, 
90, 94. 

Increase of floods caused by arterial drainage, 98. 

Thinks that where Government makes a grant it 
should undertake the works through a depart- 
ment of its own, 5478. 

Drainage districts generally obtain considerable 
benefit from the works for some time before 
award is made, 5483. 

Gives example of delay in Milford (Co. Cork) 
drainage district, 5483. 

Does not think that the Government should design 
the works itself, 5485. 

Thinks valuation of improvements should be very 
closely looked into — they are almost invariably 
too high, 5485. 

Government should defray cist of preliminary 
inquiry, 5485. 

Thinks large schemes ( e.g . Barrow) should be carried 
out by a Government department, and for main- 
tenance handed over to a local board, 5490. 

Thinks valuation of improvements should be made 
before, not after - , works are carried out, 5495. 



Le Fanu, W. R. — continued. 

Thinks that assents required to start a scheme 
should be specific to the imposition of a certain 
charge on the holding and not general, 5519. 

Rent-charge in repayment of loan should be assessed 
on occupiers, not on proprietors, 5526. 

Thinks the Board of Works could collect the rent- 
charge, 5537. 

Method adopted for collecting charges at present by 
Board of Works, 5542. 

The Privy Council should be the final confirming 
authority for a drainage scheme, 5548. 

Objections to having to go to Parliament for confir- 
mation, 5548. 

There should be increased powers given foi dealing 
with mills, 5558. 

Thinks that it would be better to fix compensation 
by some judicial body (e.g. Land Commission) 
rather than by arbitration or juries, 5662, 5564. 

Thinks Board of Works have sufficient powers 
under Drainage Maintenance Acts, 5566. 

Thinks they have also sufficient powers of punishing 
for neglect or injury, 5570. 

Penalty for cutting an embankment, 5571. 

Puts in tables showing how drainage project's under 
Acts of 1842 and 1863 have turned out, and 
giving particulars respecting them, 5573 and 
p. 270. 

Returns show that districts are rapidly ceasing to 
be formed since Land Act of 1881, 5575. 

Lewis, Wm., c.e. : — 

Scheme in conjunction with Mr. W. G. Strype, c.e., 
for drainage of Barrow district, at cost of 
£152,000, 697. 

Description of bed of river from Mountmellick to 
Athy, 699. 

How scheme would be carried out — introduction of 
moveable sluices and weirs, underpinning certain 
bridges, &c., 719. 

Scheme confined to main stream, 712. 

Estimated cost of underpinning and excavations, 
723-734. 

How weirs to be dealt with, 735. 

Amount of land proposed to be relieved, 47,000 
acres, 747. 

Heavy floods to be taken off laud in five days, 755. 

Calculation of discharges on river, 2555. 

Lincolnshire Rivers : — 

How drained, Hassard, 2514, 2530. 

Loans under Drainage Acts : — 

Le Fanu, 20. 

Lyle, James A., j.p. (Treasurer of the County 
Londonderry) : — 

Evidence on the Lower Bann, 383. 

Amount of money contributed by comity for main- 
tenance of the navigation, 383. 

M ‘Kenny, James (Lock-keeper on Lower Bann) : — 

Depth of water in channel, 348. 

MacMahon, Mr. : — 

Recommendations for improvement of Lower Bann, 
Manning, 5638. Barton, 4214. 

Maigue (Co. Limerick) : — 

Drainage district described, Sanders, 2235. 

Main (Co. Antrim) : — 

Flooding of lands in, owing to mill obstruction. 
Morrow, 2153, Roberts, 3052. 

Maintenance op Arterial Drainage Works : 

O'Keefe, 1966. 

Should be a Government Department, Dillon, 1843 
Sill, 1422. 

Not sufficient surveillance ; a Clerk of Works should 
go over each big river after every flood, and 
examine into its state, Kinahan, 1047. Should 
be a River Surveyor, as well as a Road Sur- 
veyor, ibid., 1051. Should be a Board of Control 
for Drainage, on same principle as a Grand 
Jury, ibid., 1060. 
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Maintenance of Arterial Drainage Works — c on. 

Would have a special Maintenance Board for 
every river, whether works are constructed or 
not, Barrington, 1552. 

Should he more supervision, Townsend, 1588, 
Garvey, 3180. 

Would have a Government officer to look after, 
Kincaid, 2149. 

Should be a central authority, with power to com- 
pel local Boards to maintain works properly, 
Roberts, 2947. 

Should be Board of Works inspection every year, 
Mwrphy, 3630. 

No improvement necessary in method of enforcing 
law against person guilty of neglect, Barring- 
ton, 1252. 

Relative advantages of large and small mainten- 
ance districts, Hill, 1428, Dillon, 1 846. 

Drainage Maintenance Act (1866), Le Fanu, 37. 

Manning, Robert, m.i.c.e. (Engineer to the Board of 
Works) : — 

Evidence on Drainage oj River Barrow, 102. 

Criticism of Mr. Hassard’s scheme, 102. 

Cost of proposed schemes, 105. 

Difficulties arising from mills and dams, and de- 
scription of on river, 125—134. 

Injury to river from Navigation, 169, 

Quantity of water to be discharged, 2556. 

Illustration from floods on Mississippi, 2560. 

Estimated cost of draining river, 2566. 

Measurements of flood discharges, 2566, 2571. 

Criticisms of Messrs. Price’s and Hassard’s schemes, 
2566, etseq. 

Criticism of Messrs. Strype and Lewis’s scheme, 
2572. 

What could be effected with expenditure of 
£250,000, or £300,000, 2574. 

Discusses question of embanking river, 2588, 2606. 

Effect of draining Upper Barrow on mills on lower 
river, 2646. 

Evidence on Drainage of Lower Bonn , 3878. 

Description of works required to restore river to its 
state in 1859, 3879 

Explains what Mr. MacMahon’s designs was for 
improving river, 5638. 

Shows that this design was substantially carried 
out, 5641. 

Shows that much silting up of the river has occurred 
since it was handed over to the Navigation Trus- 
tees, 5643. 

Thinks that it would require an expenditure of 
£25,400 to restore channel to state in 1859, 
5650. 

Discusses the amount of water to be discharged by 
the Lower Bann channel, '5 65 4. 

Discusses and criticises Mr. Barton’s proposals for 
improving river, 5671. 

Points out what improvements could be carried out 
for £40,000 on river, 5692, 5711. 

Maruai, E. Mulhallen (m.p. for North Kilkenny) : — 

Gives evidence with regard to two drainage dis- 
tricts in Kilkenny, 5182. 

Would extend incidence of taxation to whole catch- 
ment area, 5189. 

Would have independent Board to take charge of 
the entire drainage schemes of Ireland, 5196. 

Describes drainage district on the river Nore, 
5196. 

Would collect Drainage Rate through Poor Rate 
(not County Cess), which would enable occupier 
to deduct portion from landlord, 5206. 

Maximum Drainage Rate should not be more than 
threepence, 5217. 

Gives illustration from working of Tramways Act 
in district to show necessity of not alarming 
ratepayers with fear of excessive taxation, 5217. 



Maruu, E. M ulhallen — ccntinued. 

Should be a new Drainage Bcarl — there is a pre- 
judice against the Board of Works, owing to 
its past history, 5233. 

District Boards should consist of two-thirds occu- 
piers, and one-third owners, 5236. 

Central Board should aid in defraying prelimi- 
nary expenses, 5243. 

District Board should be initiated where there 
were 50 per cent, of local assents, provided the 
central Board approved, 5244. 

Local taxation in Kilkenny, 5253. 

Mil-ford (Co. Cork) : — 

Drainage District — Delay in making final award, 
Le Fanu , 5483. 

Mills : — 

A difficulty in way of Drainage Boards, Garvey, 3491; 
Sanders, 2311. Drainage Boards should get 
increased powers for dealing with, Le Fanu, 5557. 

On Barrow, Manning, 2646. 

On Main, Morrow, 2153 ; Roberts, 3052. 

Mill dams, how dealt with in improving river, 
Le Fanu, 90-94. 

Mississippi : — 

Floods on, Manning, 2560. 

Mitchell, Richard A. : — 

Secretary of Barrow Navigation Company, 2767. 

Letter from Mr. Percy LaTouche pointing out that 
scheme for draining Upper Barrow would be in- 
jurious to Barrow Navigation Company, 2769. 

Rights and duties of Navigation Company, 2770. 

Charter of Company gives them “ the soil and water 
thereof,” 2785. 

Height of water in sills of locks during floods, 
2788. 

Capital expended on the Navigation, 279-1. 

Net receipts of Company, 2802. 

Traffic on part of rivers taken over by Grand Canal 
Company in 1878, 2809. 

Nature of traffic on river, 2818. 

Tolls charged on river, 2825. 

Difference between Ilailway and Navigation rates, 
2878. 

Ten mills and twenty-two weirs on river below 
Athy, 4701. 

Monivea (Galway) : — 

Drainage district, Townsend, 1462. Richardson, 
2396° 2344. 

Moore, John William, m.d. : — 

Describes climatic improvement that would result 
from drainage in Ireland, 3633. 

Describes climate of Ireland, 3633. 

Afforesting the country would probably dry the soil 
at first, but after a time increase the rain-fall, 
3643. 

Bogs have an anti-malarial tendency, 3654. 

Barrow floods keep down temperature in summer, 
3670. 

Morrow, Robert (Glarryford, Co. Antrim) : — 

Describes hardships suffered by occupiers from 
flooding on River Main, owing to mill obstruction,. 
2153-2225. 

Mclkear (Co. Limerick) : — 

Floods increased on lands below drainage district, 
owing to carrying out of works, Le Fanu, 98. 
Barrington, 1192. 

Mulvanny, Christopher, c.e. (Engineer to the 
Grand Canal Company.) 

Examined the River Barrow from end to end in 
1853, on behalf of the Navigation Company, 
examined it again in parts in 1882, 5579. 

Gives extracts from his report describing state of 
particular parts, especially as regards shoals, 5580, 
et seq. 
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Murphy, Edward (Land Agent, Donegal, Down, 
and Antrim) : — 

Has acted as arbitrator under Board of Words in 
assessing compensation for land taken and damage 
to property, 3502. 

Describes obstacles in way of getting up drainage 
district, as shown in cases of the Liannen and 
Upper Finn Rivers, 3496. 

Difficulty in assessing compensation for mills, 

3503. 

Excessive compensation often given by juries, 

3504. 

There should not be an appeal from arbitrator to a 
jury, 3504. 

Compensation for disturbance to eel weirs and 
fisheries, 3519. 

Area of taxation should include entire district, 
3530 

Valuation of improved land in Barrow district much 
too low, 3536. 

Would tax all land in area in zones, 3551. 

Callow lands improved by flooding, 3570. 

Embankments on the Finn River in Donegal, 3580. 

How arbitrators are appointed by Board of Works, 
3588. 

Drainage Board should have jurisdiction over 
entire river, 3596. 

Would give power to one-third of people in district 
to initiate a scheme, 3600. 

Drainage Board should be composed of occupiers — 
would select highest rated, 3618.. 

Board of Works should be bound to inspect main- 
tenance districts every year, 3630. 

Navigation — Ireland : — 

Advantages of, Hill, 1429. 

Should be maintained if people of district so desired, 
O'Keefe, 1970. 

Solid weirs should be abolished and flood-gates put 
in, Kinalum, 1061. 

Should be under Central Drainage Board, Roberts, 
3023. 

Jurisdiction of Board of Works over, Le Fanu, 
48-53. 

Lower Bann Navigation. See Bann. 

Barrow Navigation Company. See Mitchell, 
La Touche, and Price. 

Nore : — 

Drainage districts on, Martini, 5196. 

Obre, Edward: — Secretary to the Lough Neagh 

Drainage District. 

Drainage Trustees of Lough Neagh district are 
chosen by contributing proprietors, 3672. 

They consider that the floods are caused by the ob- 
structed state of the Lower Bann River, 3672. 

Two and a half miles of Lower Bann are under the 
Drainage Trustees, the remainder under the Lower 
Bann Navigation Trustees, 3784. 

Quotes Mr. Manning to prove neglected state of 
rivei - , 3786. 

Contends that the trustees are entitled to have 
river restored to state originally designed by 
Mr. MacMahon, 3808. 

Navigation Trustees did not consider that they were 
liable to keep channel in order until 1880, when 
they got Mr. Barton to report on the state of the 
river, 3820 

The total outlay on district for drainage and navi- 
gation was £254,167 4s. lid, 3830. 

Explanation of how the money is charged, 3832, 

There is nothing to show the state in which the 
river was in 1859, when taken over from the 
Board of Works, 3849. 

‘Occupiers, represntation of on Drainage Board : — 
Le Fanu, 29. See Arterial Drainage (6). 



O’Conor Don, The : — 

Chairman of River Suck Drainage Board, 4860. 

Gives detailed history of Suck Drainage Board, 
4862. Is the largest district ever undertaken by 
a local Board, ibid. 

Gives area and dimensions of district, 4863. 

Original estimate was £96,000, and £50,000 has 
been expended, while only one-fourth of work has 
been done, 4864. 

Difficulties that arose during progress of work, 4868. 

Last year had to get a private Act of Parliament 
giving an extension of time — a clause giving re- 
presentation to occupiers inserted, 4878. Le 
Fanu, 9. 

Considers there should be a qualification of £20 
for members of Board who are occupiers, 4883. 

Thinks it would be impossible in future to have any 
drainage scheme carried out under the old sys- 
tems, 4885. 

Would have whole catchment area under one 
management, 4888. 

Opposite opinions have been given by counsel on 
point whether Board of Works can increase 
rents for drainage in case of judicial tenancies, 
4890. 

Thinks there ought to be powers to enable Drainage 
Boards to be wound up after a portion of the 
work is done, if advisable, 4900. 

Effect of work done on upper and lower parts of 
River Suck, 4 903. 

Calculated by Mr. Coddington that it will take 
£160,000 to complete works on river, 4913. 



O’Keefe, Cornelius (Sub Land Commisioner) : — 

Effect of drainage on fertility of land and on climate, 
1855. 

Decrease in amount of cereals grown in Ireland of 
late years, 1860. 

Benefits of winter floods, 1874. 

When increase in rateable value takes place, 1880. 

Seven years as a rule not sufficient, 1889. 

Thinks that giving up tillage farming in favour of 
pasture injurious to the community, 1895. 

Causes which have prevented drainage from being 
carried out in many cases, 1919. 

Qualifications for members of Drainage Board, 1927. 

Drainage charges should be recovered as is county 
cess, 1941. 

As a rule, opposed to putting chai'ge on towns, 
1944-1949. 

Would lengthen time for repayment of charge, 1955. 

Would extend limits of Drainage Board, 1960. 

How to secure the proper maintenance of drainage 
works — would have an Inspector, 1966. 

Would keep up Navigation if district desired, 1970. 

O’Neill, William James (Engineer of the Lough Neagh 
Drainage District) 

Describes encroachments on the river, 3861, 4165. 

Works recommended by Mr. MacMahon — to what 
extent carried out, 3864, et seq. 

Describes his own scheme, drawn up in conjunction 
with Mr. Lanyon, for dealing with the River Bann, 
3962-5737. 

Cost of carrying it out would be £82,500, of which 
£25,000 should be contributed by Navigation 
Trustees, 3965. 

Comparison between this scheme and Mr. Manning's, 
3980. 

Describes the Rive) - Blackwater in Armagh, 4003. 

Area of taxable land on the Lower Bann, 4054. 

Incidence of drainage tax on district, 4059. 

Would tax entire watershed — in different propor- 
tions, 4071. 

Gives evidence regarding state of the Lowei Bann, 
and what would require to be done to improve the 
river, with special reference to Mr. Barton’s re- 
port, 4079. 

2 R 
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O’Neill, William Jam es— continued. 

Gives engineering details respecting the navigation 
cut at Portna, 5725. 

Thinks embankments would be very effective on 
Upper Bann, 5760. 

Cost of embankments on the Blackwater, 5766. 

Perky, Thomas (Belmont, Kings Co.) 

Describes damage done to his property by drainage 
on larger Brousna, 3685. 

Too much water sent down on mills from drained 
district, 3686. 

Pollock Property in Galway: — 

How cleared and drained, Kinahan, 1027. 

Porter, J. Grey Vesey ; — 

Describes difficulties he encountered in getting the 
Lough Erne Drainage Works undertaken, 4365- 
4387. 

Price, James, m.i.c.e. : — 

Would show that carrying out of drainage scheme 
on Upper Barrow would injuriously affect the 
lower river, 873-877. 

Explains his scheme for drainage of river, 878. 

Would form impounding reservoirs, 879. 

Thinks that 100,000/. or 120,000/. should be spent on 
improvement of lower river, 887. 

Amount of water passing down river, 897. 

Estimated cost of carrying out his scheme on the 
Upper Barrow, 414,000/., 911. 

Area which should be taxed should comprise the 
entire catchment basin, 924. 

General rate for navigation levied on Lough Erne, 
928. 

Knows no instance of general rate for drainage, 927. 

Rate should vary on high and low grounds, 934. 

Towns should be rated, 935. 

Thinks that if Board of Works’ scheme were to be 
carried out, 120,000/. should be spent in addition 
on the Lower Barrow, 940. 

Advantages of embanking river, 2472, et seq. 

Explains how it could be carried out and cost, ibid. 

Appears to represent interest of Lower Baia-ow, 
4491. 

Describes course and area of Barrow, 4494. 

Describes river, and mills situated on, from Athy 
down, 4496. 

No one responsible for keeping river in order ,4516. 

River in a bad condition between Ardee and Levits- 
town, 4521. 

Town of Carlow subject to flooding, 4558. 

Bad sanitary condition from floods, 4573. 

Claims for compensation would be made if more 
water were sent down from Upper Barrow, 4650. 

Gives reasons why if drainage works were carried 
out there would be more flood-water, 4661. 

Suggests reservoirs for holding up flood water on 
Upper Barrow, 4661. 

People on Lower Barrow fear that drainage above 
would leave them without sufficient water in 
summer, 4672. 

Drainage area from Athy to St. Mullin’s, 285,440 
acres, 4674. 

Length of time floods remain on district of Upper 
Barrow, 4688. 

Apprehension that improvements on upper river 
would send down large quantities of silt, 4707. 

His scheme for the Upper Barrow provides for no 
work below Athy, 4721. 

"Would impound in reservoirs one-fourth part of 
the flood water, 4722, 

Procedure in carrying out Drainage : — 

Under Act of 1842, Le Fanu, 1. 

Under Act of 1863, Le Fanu , 4. 

Proprietor : — 

Definition of, Le Fanu , 10. 



Qualification for Electors and Members of* 
Drainage Boards : — 

Kineiad, 2043. See Arterial Drainage, 6 ( b .) 

Railways. 

Compete successfully with navigations, as rule,. 
Manning , 172. 

Rathanuan Drainage District : 

Evidence respecting, Dillon, 1849. 

Reclamation of Waste Lands : 

Place where profitable, Barrington, 1229, 1247. 

Richardson, Nicholas G. (Land Agent.) 

The improved value of the land, as a rule, is not 
equal to the cost of arterial drainage, 2332. 

Describes the drainage of the Monivea district, 
2344, 2396. 

Landlords have lost all interest in drainage, 2358. 

Would have Board elected by, and composed mainly 
of, occupiers, 2353, et seq. 

Would collect drainage charges in same manner as 
poor rates are collected, 2389. 

Should be Board of Works supervision, 2395. 

Difference in cost of carriage be* ween canal and 
railway, 2405. 

Advantages of winter floods, 2414. 

Richmond (Duke of) Commission on, Drainage : — 

Kincaid, 2436. 

Roberts, Samuel Usher, Commissioner of Public 
Works : — 

Describes the different kinds of land which may be 
improved by arterial drainage, 2902. 

Most land subject to flooding is pasture, 2905. 

Five to seven years required before full improve- 
ment from drainage takes effect, 2907. 

Winter floods sometimes beneficial, 2916. 

Describes works carried out by himself in Louth 
and Galway, 2920. 

Some of these works were carried out to give relief, 
2928. 

Would approve of having entire river under one 
Board, 2935, 3006. 

Shannon might be divided under more than one 
Board, 2938. 

Would have central authority for drainage, with 
officers to make periodical inspections and reports, 
2947. 

This central authority should be a Government de- 
partment, and should have power to compel local 
Boards to maintain their works, 2947. 

Would leave initiation of works to local authority. 
2951. 

Suggests procedure for starting a district, 2952. 

Would have Central Board supply the preliminary 
expenses to local body, 2955. 

Present procedure in forming district, 2965. 

Area of contribution — would comprise entire dis- 
trict, including towns, 2974, 2983. 

Would levy charge in proportion to the rateable 
value (not the area), 2984. 

Would have three contributory sources — the im- 
proved lands, the counties (for the bridges), and 
the district at large for the surplus cost, 2985, 
2990. 

Imperial taxation would only be affected as regards 
Income Tax, 2995. 

Would have District Drainage Boards elected alto- 
gether by occupiers, 3001, 3026 ; owner, how- 
ever, might sit on Board, 3037. 

How drainage charges should be recovered, 3021. 

Would put navigations also under Central Board, 
3023. 
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Sanders, Robert D. M. (Civil Engineer and Land 
Agent) : — 

Importance of drainage, 2231. 

Enumerates districts in Limerick requiring drain- 
age, 2235. 

Describes the Maigue district, 2239, 2256. 

Would recommend that entire river should be 
placed under one Board, 2250. 

Drainage Acts not fully utilized owing to the apathy 
of the proprietors, 2267 ; also from operation of 
the Land Acts, 2270. 

Charge should chiefly be put on occupiers, 2271. 
Would not choose Boards by election, 2272. 
Initiative should be in Board of Works, 2273. 

How Boards are now elected, 2274. 

Would have general charge on entire district for 
maintenance, but not for construction, 2284. 
Would collect drainage charge through Bank of 
Ireland as are charges under Land Improvement 
clauses of Land Act of 1881, 2291. 

How districts should be formed, 2296. 

Mills a difficulty in way of Drainage Boards, 2311. 
Sanitary Advantages arising from Arterial 
Drainage : — 

Kinohan, 1032. 

In Shannon district, Sankey, 624. 

In Barrow district, Hassard, 85 6. T. Fitzgerald, 27 47 . 
Sankey, Lieut.-General B. H. (Chairman, Board of 
Works): — 

Historical account of works on River Shannon, 552, 
623, and App., p. 283. 

Shannon Commissioners appointed, 556. 

Area of charge to be confined to '* flooded area,” 560. 
Mi - . Bateman’s inquiry and proposals for drainage 
of river, 563, and App., p. 284. 

Cost to be 290,6057, ibid. 

Quantity of land flooded, 564. 

Shannon Act of 1874, 300,000/. to be expended on 
rivei’, provided proprietors contributed half, 583. 
Works carried out in accordance with Mr. Bate- 
man’s report, at a cost of 58,757/., 591, and App., 
p. 284. 

Landholders do not desire that all floods should be 
removed, 596. 

A verage number of days annual flooding since 1836, 
602, and App., p. 285. 

Proposal for modified scheme, at cost of 100,000/., 
623. For details see App., p., 286. 

Very few complaints from occupiers, since sluices 
were put in, 645. 

Question of embanking river does nor ac present 
arise, 646. 

Commissioners have not power to reduce depth of 
water in river, 648. 

Present depth in the different locks, 650. 

Desirable that Killaloe weir should be lowered, 67 0. 
None of the original expenditure on river was 
charged qua drainage, 674. 

Out-fall of Suck, Brosna, &c., would be improved by 
proposed works, 684. 

Advantages of impoundingfloodsinLough Allen, 690. 
Value of improvements to land from carrying out of 
works, 692. 

Memorandum on proposed improvements in the 
regulation of the Shannon, App., p. 283. 

Table giving summary of the principal facts con- 
nected with the Shannon Rivei - , ibid, p. 283. 

Total outlay on Shannon, 859,497/., of which 
286, 9S4Z. was repaid. Details of such outlay, 
App., p. 284. 

Average number of days flooding per annum at the 
different weirs before and since works, and since 
sluices were put in, App., p. 285. 

Navigation on river — tolls collected on upper and 
lower divisions of river since 1870, App. p. 286. 
Character of goods carried in the year 1885 ,ibid, 
p. 286. 

How money required for scheme (100,000/. ) should 
be charged on land, ibid, p. 286. 



Shannon : — 

History of works on rivei - , Sankey, 552, 623. 

Mr. Bateman’s inquiries and proposals for relief of 
flooded area, Sankey, 563, and App., p. 284. 
Shannon Act of 1874, Sankey, 583. 

Works done in accordance with Mr. Bateman’s re- 
port, Sankey, 591, and App., p. 284. 

People do not wish to have all flooding removed, 
Sankey , 596. 

Average number of days annual flooding since 1836, 
Sankey, 602, and App., p. 285. 

Present depth of water in the various locks, Sankey, 
650. 

Original expenditure on river was not charged for 
drainage, Sankey, 674. 

Value of improvements to land from carrying out of 
works, Sankey, 692. 

Table giving principal facts with regard to Shannon, 
Sankey, App., p. 283. 

Would not put entire river under one Board, Hill, 
1344. 

Singleton, Major Henry Corbet : — 

One of Trustees of Ardee Drainage, 5312. 

Describes floods in district, 531 3. 

Increased floods from improved drainage, 5324. 
Works do not carry out what they were intended to 
do, 5365. 

Area of, and expenditure on, Ardee district, 5369. 
Would give Board of Works general control of 
river, 5373. 

Stoneyford Drainage Works : — 

Land Act of 1881, put whole charge on landlord, 
Dillon, 1778. 

Strype, W. G.. c.e. : — 

Advantage of adopting a partial scheme for Barrow, 
760. 

Depreciation of land from flood, 760. 

Charge on occupiers in order to carry out drainage of 
Barrow, 764. 

Suck Drainage: — 

For evidence respecting, see O'Conor Don, and Cod- 
dington. 

Swillyburn : — 

Effect of drainage on valley, Kinahan, 943, 986, 
Harte, 5265, 5293. 

Temperature : — 

Influence of drainage on, Greene, 4483. Moore 
3632. 

Thorough Drainage : — 

Often little advantage is taken of arterial drainage 
for, Le Fanu, 95. 

Towns, inclusion of, in area of charge : — 

Ought under certain circumstances be charged, 
Le Fanu, 80. Kinahan, 1025. 

Should be charged if relieved from floods, 
Barrington, 1184, 1192. Hill, 1332. BaU Greene, 
App., p 279. 

Should be charged in proportion to valuation, 
Kincaid 2094. 

Should only be charged when benefited, Townsend, 
1571. Baldwin, 1775. 

Should not be charged, O'Keefe, 1941-1949. 

In Barrow district should be rated, Price, 935. 

when benefited, T. Fitzgerald, 

2758. Ball Greene, 4463, App. p. 279. 

Townsend, Edward, c.e. (Professor of Engineering in 
Queen’s College, Galway) : — 

Describes drainage districts in Galway and Mayo 
under his control, 1461. 

Suggests change in system of giving loans, and rate 
of advance, 1514. 
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Townsend, Edward — continued. 

Discusses advantages of drainage to distinct in the 
way of giving employment, &c., 1527. 

Charge should be put directly on occupiers, 1558. 

Constitution of drainage board, 1559. 

Cost and improved value of lands drained under 
Act of 1842 in Galway, 1562. 

Towns and land benefited should only be charged, 
1571. 

Not much injury done by draining part only of 
river, 1573. 

Should be more supervision for maintenance, 
1588. 

Drainage of Lough Comb region, 1600. 

Uplands : 

Should they be included in area of charge 1 LeF anu, 
5389. Sankey, 627. 

Cases where it would be unfair, Dillon, 1818. 

In Shannon district, Sankey, 627. 

In Barrow district, Hassard, 843, 886. 

towns might be taxed to small 

extent, T. Fitzgerald, 2661. 

Improved land only should be taxed as a rule, 
Gan-vey, 3413. Greene, 4428. See Zones. 

Valuation op Lands improved by Drainage : — 

No power in Valuation Acts to increase valuation 
because of drainage, Ball Greene, 4452. 

Wheeler, W. H., c.e. (Boston, Lincolnshire.) : — 

Gives evidence respecting the drainage systems 
of Cambridge, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Huntingdon 
shires, 5774. 

On river Witham there is a Central Drainage 
Board for arterial drainage, to which repre- 
sentatives are sent by six District Boards, 5776. 



Wheeler, W. H. — continued. 

Contributions are levied only from lands benefited, 
5790. 

The charges are on the land not on the individual 
rental, 5803. 

Most of this district is embanked, the embankments 
being in some places half a mile or a mile from 
the river, 5815. 

Preservation of the banks is in the hands of the 
Court of Sewers, created in reign of Henry VIII., 
and consisting of Commissioners nominated by 
the Crown, 5842. 

Several of the towns in the district are subject to 
flooding, 5871, but do not contribute to the cost 
of drainage, 5872. 

Describes the reclamation of Haarlam Lake in 
Holland, 5890. 

Cost of reclamation in Holland, 5893. 

Winter Floods : — 

Are they desirable 1 Hill, 1289. 

This depends on the nature of the soil, Baldwin, 
1616. 

In certain cases desirable, O'Keefe, 1874. Richard 
son, 2340, 2414. Roberts, 2916. 

Should be removed in small districts not in large, 
Ga/rvey, 3337. 

Considered beneficial on Suck, Coddington, 5381, 
5405. 

Zones ; — 

Proposal to divide each catchment area into three 
zones for drainage purposes, and charge each in 
proportions of £n, -1-$, Murphy, 3551. 

Table showing how this would work out in Barrow 
district, Ball Greene, App., p. 280. 
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Index to Rivers and Main Streams requiring Drainage 
where the area of flooded and injured lands exceeds 
500 acres , coloured Green on Map. 



Name 



COUXTT 



171 Abbey Galway 

172 Awbeg Cork 

173 Arrow River Sligo 

174 Avondale River Wicklow 

175 Artificial Chan’l ) 

betw’n Kilcool > Wicklow 
and Wicklow J 

176 Aghacurreen Kerry 

177 Argideen Cork 

178 Arigna River Roscommon 

179 Anaderryboy Rvr, Roscommon 

180 Aherlow Limerick 

181 Ahedagh Lough Kerry 

182 Annalee Cavan 

183 Bann River Down 

184 Ballygeale Limerick 

185 Ballinacurra Limerick 

186 Borrisokane,Upp Tipperary 

187 Ballykeeran Westmeath 

188 Bride Waterford 

189 Blackwater Meath 

190 Blackstaff Down 

191 Bush Antrim 

193 Ballymoney Antrim 

‘ Ballinderry River Tyrone 
Blackwater Tyrone 

Barrow King’s, Queen’s & Kildare 

196 Baileboro’ River Cavaiy 

197 Bonnett Leitrim 

198 Ban don Cork 

199 Bloomfield Strm. Carlow 

200 Breedoge Stream Roscommon 

201 Ballinlough Strm. Roscommon 

202 Brosna, Little Tipperary 

203 Camoge, Lower Limerick 

204 Creegh and Cher- Clare 

murphy 

205 Cullenagh Clare 

206 Charlestown Meath 

207 Churchtown Stream 

near Meath 

208 Cool Lough Galway 

209 Carri£ullion&/a 4 fiDown 

210 Cunningburnto-er Down 

21 1 Cock Brook Wicklow 

212 Claudy Londonderry 

213 Curry granny Li ngford 

tin >. 



193 

194 

19s 



215 Carrick-on-Shan., 

Stream at Roscommon 

216 Caranmore Strm. Roscommon 

217 Crannagh River Roscommon 

218 Clanrye Down 

219 Dooglash Limerick 

220 Deel Limerick 

221 Dunmore Galway 

222 Doonbeg and ) ... 

Cooraclare f Uare 

223 Druminess and) „ 

Polerammerjfafe) Down 

224 Dromore Monaghan 

22s Derreen River.) „ , 

Tributary of [ Carlow 

226 Erriff River Mayo 

227 Erkina, Tributary of Queen’s Co 

228 Fourtown and Jer- Down 

vits Pass 

229 Fairywater Tyrone 

230 Finn Monaghan 

231 Fugh Roscommon 

232 Feorich River do. 

23 3 Do. do. 

234 Finlough Clare 

235 Goul or Erkina Kilkenny 

236 Geevagh Sligo 

237 Groody Limerick 

238 Graybrook and King’s Co. 

Moystown 

*39 Kylpeacon Limerick 

240 Kisdoon Tipperary 

241 Kilbarry Marshes Waterford 

242 Kilcreest Galway 

Kilcoleman King’s Co. 

Kilcommin, 



Dunkerrin andj- King’s Co. 



251 

252 

253 



243 

244 

Templeharry ) 

245 Knockbaun Strm. Carlow 

246 Kilkenny Kilkenny 

247 Lagan River Down 

248 Leitrim Down 

249 Loobagh Limerick 

250 Lavally Galway 

Lowberry Stream Roscommon 
Lusmagh & Rape King’s Co. 

Mills 

Mulkear, Lower Limerick 
254 Homing Star, „ do. 

25s Maigue, Part of do. 

256 Main or Castlem’n Kerry 

257 Mulkear, Upper Tipperary 

258 Mongagh River,) Westmeath 

Extension of ) 

239 Monaghan Monaghan 

260 Main Antrim 

261 Moyola Londonderry 

262 Moy Mayo 

263 Maguire’s Bridge Fermanagh 

264 Nore Kilkenny 

263 Newabbey Kildare 

266 Owenavorragh Wexford 

267 Owenmore Sligo 

268 Owenreagh Tyrone 

269 Oona Tyrone 

270 Ollatdim River Tipperary 

271 Oldtown Stream Roscommon 

272 Portrane, New 

Cut at Dublin 

273 Potter’s River Wicklow 

274 Quoile River Down 

275 Rutford Galway 

276 Roe Londonderry 

277 Red-cross River Wicklow 

278 Robe, Upper Mayo 

279 Silees Fermanagh 

280 Scarriff Clare 

281 Swords River Dublin 

282 Silver, Upper King’s Co. 

283 Six-mile-water Antrim 

284 Small Tyrone 

283 Shiven Galway 

286 Smaghaon Strm. Roscommon 

287 Tolka, Upper Meath 

288 Tolka Dublin 

289 Torrent Tyrone 

290 Toomona Stream Roscommon 

291 Tay River Waterford 

292 Tully Stream Roscommon 

293 Tallagh Mayo 

294 Tawnanasool Mayo 

20s Tubber Galway 

296 Thurles Tipperary 

297 Vartry River Wicklow 

298 Woodford River Galway 

299 Yellowford Strm. Carlow 



REFERENCE. 



No. of 
Catchment 


Name 


Colour on 
Mfep 


*1 

C'g 


Name 


Colour on 
Map 


1 


River Shannon ... \ 




17 


River Moy ... j 




2 


„ Suck ... 1 




18 


fP OvOCBi # ) 


Yellow 


3 


» Inny — j 




19 


„ Feale ... ) 




4 


„ Fergus ... j 




20 


Lough Corrib ..." 




5 


„ Bann ... 1 




21 


River Liffey 




6 


„ Main ... I 




22 


„ Blackwater ... • 


Red 


7 


„ Moyola ... ) 


Green 


23 


yy ••• 




8 


„ Ballinderry ...1 




24 


„ Glyde 




9 


„ Blackwater ... 1 




25 


„ Foyle 




10 


„ Slaney ... 1 




26 


„ Finn 




11 


„ Lee ... 1 




27 


„ Monrae 




12 


„ Dee ...J 




28 


„ Boyne 


Brown 


13 


„ Snir 




29 


„ Lanne 




14 


„ Barrow ... I 




30 


„ Fane 




15 


„ Nore ... / 


Yellow 


31 


„ Bandon ... 




16 


Lough Erne ... ] 











Drainage District executed under 5 and 6 Vic. cap. 89, 
etc., coloured blue. 



Annagh 

Ardee 

Balia 

Ballinakill 



Galway 

Louth and Meath 
Mayo 
Meath 



Ballinamoreand) Cavan, Fermanagh, 
Ballyconnellj Leitrim, Roscommon 




No. of 

IfriaL 

lToti.ce 



172 

152 



{156 



Ballinderry 


W. Meath and King's Co. 


39 


Ballinhassig 


Cork 


34 


Ballybay 


Roscommon 


24 


Bally casey 
Ballycowan 


Tipperary 

Kildare 


28 

64 


Bailynahown 


W. Meath and King’s Co. 


■75 


Ballyteige 


Wexford 


62 


Blackwater 


Meath and Kildare 


1 


Board’s Mill 


Meath 


•55 


Boiey 


Galway 


108 


Borris-in-Ossory 


Tipperary & Queen’s Co. 


9 


Borrisokane 


Tipperary 


3 


Boyne 


Meath, W. Meath, Kildare, 


*7 




and King’s Co. 




Broadlough 


Mayo 


7* 


Brusna-Ferbane 


King’s Co. 


27 


Burren 


Carlow 


189 


Cahore 


Wexford 


5 


Camcloon 


Mavo 


73 


Camoge 


Limerick 


33 


Cappagh 


Galway 


*9 


Carbury Mill Strm 


Kildare 


107 


Carrigans 


Donegal 


67 


Camgower 


Wicklow 


55 


Carrowmore Lake Mayo 


no 


Castlebar Lakes 


Mayo 


85 


Castlebemard 


King’s Co. 


os 


Castlemartyr 


Cork 


161 


Cavetown 


Roscommon 


*53 


Clonakilty 


Cork 


47 


Cloonlost 


W. Meath 


125 


Coolaney 


Sligo 


173 


Cork Slob 


Cork 


5* 


Croghan 


Roscommon 


*59 


Crosslough 


Mayo 


*79 


Cuilmore 


Mayo 


70 


Curragha 


Meath and Dublin 


*54 


Curraunljoy 


Mayo 


69 


Deel 


W. Meath and Meath 


29 


Derryholmes 


King’s Co. 


192 


Derry lin 


Fermanagh 


hi 


Drumbominy 


Fermanagh 


**3 


Drumcliff 


Sligo and Leitrim 


162 


Dungolman 


W. Meath and Longford 


15 


Dunkellin 


Galway 


£ 


Dunmoran 


Sligo 


182 


Dunmore 


Galway, Mayo & Roscomn. 


164 


Eslin 


Leitrim 


81 


Fane 


Louth 


7 


Fergus 


Clare and Galway 


65 




Kildare 


121 




Kildare 


106 




Antrim 


187 


Glyde 


Louth, Meath, Monaghan, 


8 




and Cavan 




Gorteen 


Kildare 


63 


Headford 


Leitrim 




Hermitage 


Kildare 


»7 


Hind 


Roscommon 


79 


Inny 


Meath, W„ Meath, Long- 


36 




ford, and Cavan 




Keenagh 


Longford 


160 


Kilbeggan 


King’s Co. & W. Meath 


4* 


Kilbride 


Kilkenny and Tipperary 


54 


Kilcock 


Meath 


‘°i 


Kill 


Cavan 


78 


Killimor 


Galway 


18 


Kilmaganny 


Kilkenny 


124 










Kilmannock 


Wexford 


6 



74 Kilmurry 

75 Kinmeen 

76 Lavally 

77 Leesboro’ 

78 Lisduff 

79 Longford 

80 Loorha 

81 Lough Alick 

82 Loughans 



Meath 

Fermanagh 

Galway 

Monaghan 

Galway 

Longford 

Tipperary 

Mayo 

Kilkenny 



83 Galway and Mayo 

84 Lough Crew Meath 

85 Lough Dalla Mayo 

86 Lough Gara & ) Roscommon 

Mantua ) Mayo and Sligo 

87 Lough Lannagh Mayo 

88 Lough Mask &> Galway and 

River Robe ) Mayo 



Derry, Antrim, Down, 
Armagh and Tyrone 

Cavan, Leitrim, and 
Longford 

Down 

Cork 

Galway 



Mayo 

Mayo 

Mayo 

Meath 

Galway 

Mayo 

Cork 

CD re 

W. Meath and Lonj 

Cork 

Meath 

Leitrim and Longfc 

Mayo 

Limerick 

Waterford 

Mayo 

King’s Co. 

Mayo and Galway 

Wexford 

Roscommon 

Mayo 

Tipperary 

Galway 

Meath 

Louth 

Cork 



89 


Lough-na- Saggart 


90 


Lough Neagh 


9* 


Lghs. Oughter, ) 
Gowna, and > 
River Erne ) 


92 


Maghera 


93 


Miles & Temple- 
bryan 


94 


Monivea 


95 


Moyne & Cross-) 
patrick > 


96 


Moyour 


97 


Mullawn 


98 


Mullafarry 


99 


Nobber 


100 


Oranhill 


IOI 


Owenabrocka 


<02 


Owenkeagh 


103 


Quin 


104 

105 


Rath or Cloneen 


Rathooragh 


106 


Red Bog 
Rinn & Black Rr. 


107 


108 


Saleen Lough 


109 


Shanagolden 


no 


Shandon 


in 


Shan drum 


1 12 


Shinrone 


**3 


Shrule 


1 14 


Sow 


**5 


Strokestown 


116 


Tawnawoggaun 


117 


Templemore 


1 18 


Turloughmore 


1*9 


Wilkinstown 


120 


Wottonstown 


121 


Youghal 



57 

112 

170 

109 

188 



46 

t 53 
{1*3 

■5' 

l66 



*93 

{*74 

26 

68 



43 

140 

60 

176 

{141 

23 

72 

45 

25 

4 

21 

48 
59 
37 

49 
*3 

61 
169 

82 

50 
74 
35 
20 
80 
10 

1 16 
42 
*4 
*39 
180 

44 



Drainage Districts executed under "Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands Act (Ireland) 1863," in Acts 26 
and 27 Vic. cap. 88, etc., coloured red. 



Meath 
Limerick 
Queen’s Co. 
King’s Co. 
Kildare 
Limerick 
King’s Co. 
Waterford 
Cork 
Limerick 
Tipperary 
Kildare 
Longford 
King's Co. 
Limerick 
Carlow 
Roscommon 
King’s Co. 
King’s Co. 
Garristown and) Meath and 
*4° Delvin ) Dublin 

Queen’s Co. 
Do. 



122 Athboy 

123 Ballinacourty 

124 Ballyadams 

125 Balhncarrig 

126 Balltracey 

127 Bamakill 

128 Boolinarrig 

129 Brickey 

130 Bride 

131 Camoge 

132 Clodiagh 
*33 Connell 

134 Curry gfane 

135 Derrinlough 

136 Doohyle 

137 Douglas 

138 Elphin 

139 Frankford 
— Frankford 



No. of 
flnsl 
Fbtice 



37 

50 



29 

43 

27 

12 

33 

9 

*5 

11 

59 

26 

20 

25 



141 Gully 
„ Gully, 

142 Island, Lakes. 



Glore River 

143 Kildare 

144 Kilmastullagh 

145 Laracor 

146 Lerr 

147 Lough Oughter 

148 Mulkear 

149 Parsonstown 

150 Quiuagh 

15 1 Rathangau 

1 52 Rathdowney 

153 Silver River 

154 Sixmilebridge 

1 55 Stoneyford 

1 56 Swanlinbar 
Torrent 
Tory Hill 

*59 Upper Inny 

160 Ward River 

161 Ballyteigue 

162 C ashen 

163 Hogan’s Pass 

164 Lough Erne 

Do. 

165 Milford 

166 Nanny River 

167 Owenroe 

168 Swilly Burn 

169 River Suck 



I 57 

< 34 
34 
16 

I 16 



1 70 U pp. Morning Star Limerick 



Kildare 28 

Tipperary 6 

Meath 

Kildare and Carlow 
Cavan 
Limerick 

Tipperary & King’s Co. 

Carlow 
Kildare 
Queen’s Co. 

King’s Co. arid W. Meath 
Clare 

Meath and W. Meath 
Cavan 
Tyrone 
Limerick 

Meath, W. Meath, Long- 
ford, and Cavan 
Dublin and Meath 2 1 

Wexford in. Frogrtj* 82 

Kerry ,, „ 80 

Tipperary 69 

Fermanagh. Cavan, Mon- 30 

aghan, & Donegal 

’ do. in. TrogveM ,, 

Cork „ „ 61 

Meath „ „ 7* 

Meath „ „ 7* 

Donegal 66 

Roscommon and Galway*cr«'48 
- ■ ■ • 74 



5* 

62 

*7 

23 

8 

*4 

40 

4 
7 

5 
4* 
49 
3* 
42 
*5 



November. 1886. 



Minor Catchments, coloured “ Grey.” 
Navigations shown thus * * 
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